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NOTE 


In Publishing and Bookselling (beautifliUy produced, like all his publica- 
tions, by my early mentor, Jonathan Cape), Mr Frank Mumby wrote 
‘Hamish Hamilton started pubhshmg under his own imprmt m 1931 
Half American by birth and with many Transatlantic ties of affection 
and friendship, his ambition had long been to contnbute something to 
the cause of Anglo-Amencan understandmg m the &ce of the growing 
menace of German aggression This he succeeded m doing with books 
by such illuininatmg Amencan correspondents as John Gunther, 
Walter Duranty, Virgima Cowles and Vmcent Sheean, which brought 
him one resoundmg success after another, and, with novels by Angela 
Tlurkell and other best-sellers, placed db,e firm securely on its feet It 
commemorated its first ten years’ harvest m its anthology Decade 

(1931-41) ’ 

I am grateful to Mr Mumby for his perspicaaty, for publishers’ 
imprmts are seldom nouced and their pohaes even more rarely appre- 
ciated hi the past eleven years, which brmg us to our Majority, the 
same ideal has been before us, save that the aggression is no longer 
German My one regret m this new commemorative anthology is that 
diere is no contnbution from Italy, for though our list contains Italian 
authors, nothmg of smtable length could be found so that I can only 
eicpress my affection and admiration for my wife’s country m this 
note The literature of France, on the other hand, is well represented 

I wish to thank the authon here represented for their contnbuoons 
and regret that it was not possible to find suitable selfcontaincd 
passages from the work of such distmguished waters as Sir Norman 
AngeU, S N Behrman, Hilton Brown, Richard Crossman, John 
Fischer, John Hersey, Walter Lippmann, Rose Macaulay, Malcolm 
Muggendge, MoUie Panter-Downes, Hesketh Pearson, Vasco Pratohni, 
Enid Starkie, Bruno Walter, Chaim Wemnann, Sumnor Welles, and 
Franz Werfel, or to reproduce illustrations by the New Yorker artists 
who have done so much to cheer the Western World m the past 
twenty-five years 

Fmally, I salute my colleagues under the green bay tree of our 
imprint and hope they may contmue to enjoy our adventure 

1952 Hamish Hamilton 
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GLIMPSES OF 
CONVENT LIFE 

BY MONICA BALDWIN 

from I Leap Over the Wall (1949) 




GLIMPSES OF CONVENT LIFE 


Nevbr had I dreamed of anything hke these great Mmistnes — the power- 
houses, I supposed of our Government — mto which I hadjust been permitted 
a ghmpse Several of them were not even m existence in 1914 when I retired 
from the world And even those that were must have been far less vast and 
comphcated than they are to-day 

I was particularly impressed by the gloom of Afnca House in Kingsway 
and the sheer immensity of the Ministry of Information There was some- 
thmg famtly terrifying in the thought of those gigantic buildmgs honey- 
combed with endless passages, along which men and women scuttled like 
ants and the tiny cell-like offices where millions spent their hves chcking 
away on typewriters or deahng with offiaal forms But the power and 
intricacies of our titanic government machine left me without enthusiasm 
Some mstmct witlnn me even rebelled at the thought of a civihzation that had 
such a system at its nerve-centres And I began to ask myself frightening and 
paralysing questions — questions that had no answers, or, if they had I cer- 
tamly hadn t a notion what they were 

How difierent was the government of empires from that of convents^ 
About the more modem congregations I am confessedly ignorant, but the 
old mediaeval monastic houses were ruled on highly effiaent hues 
The commumtxes — which might number anytlimg from a dozen to dose 
on a hundred members — ^were divided mto Choir Nuns and Lay Sisters 
The Choir Nuns — each of whom had brought a dowry — ^spent their time 
chiefly m prayer manual work and the reatation of the Divme Office in 
choir The Lay Sisters, who were drawn ongmally from the peasant class, 
gave — Winstead of downes — ^their services for the heavier work of the 
house 

The Supenot — ^known as the Reverend Mother Prioress — ^was elected 
tncnnially by the votes of the Choir Nuns (Lay Sisters were not allowed a 
vote ) Her position was less that of mistress than of mother to the Com- 
munity The extreme respect shown to her was based upon the idea that m 
the monastery she held the place of Christ The nuns, un^ they had been for 
a certain number of years in the Commumty, always knelt when she spoke to 
them When she passed, they had to use and bow to her as she went by For 
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anything that was in any way an exception to the Rule her leave had to be 
asked Her will was supreme 

She herself was expected to be in all things a model of perfection — a point 
which surpnsmgly seemed m no way to daunt those members of the com- 
mumty (and they exist in every convent) who felt themselves to be 
pecuharly fitted by Providence for the office of Prioress 

From among themselves the Choir Nuns also elected perhaps sixteen or 
seventeen who represented them much as an M P represents his consti- 
tuency These Sisters were consulted when important decisions had to be 
taken by the Prioress they would be asked to vote> for instance, when there 
was a question of a novice bemg allowed to take her Vows 

To these few fell also the choosmg of a much smaller and even more care- 
fully selected body Tins was the Council a kmd of Privy Cabinet who 
assisted the Prioress m the admimstration of the monastery 

The actual work of the house was divided up among the heads of the 
vanous departments These were known as the Officers The more impor- 
tant were elected trienmally the rest were nonunated — usually once a year — 
by the Prioress 

Each nun had her busmess laid down for her, even to the minutest details 
Thus and thus was each thing to be done and no otherwise Short work was 
made of enterprising novices who came forward with bright ideas for new 
and better ways of domg things Moreover every least object employed by a 
nun in her Office’ was entered m an inventory and an exact account had to be 
rendered when another Sister succeeded her 

First in rank among the Officers was the Subprioress^ whose chief busmess 
was to safeguard the observance and internal disaphne of the monastery She 
also replaced the Prioress when the latter was unable to preside and, like her, 
was treated with the greatest reverence by the commumty As she was hablc 
to severe criticism if ever she failed to be kind humble, wise, patient and a 
hvmg example of rehgious observance at all times, her Office was hardly one 
to be coveted 

The Procuratnx ordered and gave out the provisions, had charge of the Lay 
Sisters and looked after the general upkeep of the house A Martha-job, if 
ever there was one, and fatiguing — but apparently a swift bghroad to 
holiness 

The Cellaress did a certam amount to help the Procuratnx and had besides 
quite a number of odd htde jobs of her own One of these was to wash the 
eggs served to the commumty, another, to read aloud the hfe of some saint to 
the Lay Sisters as they sat over their sewing m the afternoon She also presided 
at the hatch between the refectory and kitchen-quarters at meal-timcs, and 
gave out any speaal dish that had to be served to anyone who was ill 

The Refectonans work was to keep the refectory m order, lay the tables, 
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and with the assistance of the weekly server to wait upon the community at 
dmner and supper every day She had to keep the great oak tables clean and 
pohshed set the salt lay a plate and porrmger at each one s place, and wash 
the water-jugs m the lavatory outside 

And on Maundy Thursday when the Prioress served in the refectory and 
washed the feet of the twelve eldest nuns (in memory of Christ, who on the 
eve of his Passion washed the feet of his disciples), the whole room had to be 
scoured pohshed and adorned with flowers and drapenes 

An Under-^Refectonan helped the Refectorian to set the mugs and por- 
nngers It was also her task to remove with a moist and malodorous dish-rag 
all stains from the Refectory floor 

The Office of Refectorian was not particularly sought after The daily 
servmg could be intensely tiring and it was not easy to keep oneself free from 
a faint aroma of grease There was, too a most unattractive duty attached to 
It — that of mendmg the vast sheet-hke table-napkms which custom ordained 
that when the Prioress gave the signal each nun should affix to her bosom 
with a pm These had to be darned before the Lay Sisters washed them And it 
was an occupation which — ^to put it mildly — could be very unpleasant indeed 

The Sacristan had one of the most important and arduous Offices in the 
monastery Two otlier nuns — usually chosen from among the strongest m 
the commumty — were allowed her as helps One of them was always respon- 
sible for the beU-nngmg m choir and cloister which called the nuns to various 
duties during the day She had also to start the peal^ rung m the choir for 
five minutes or so before each part of the Divine Office On high festivals, the 
Under-Saenstan s hfe was a perfect mghtmare of bell-rmgmg for besides 
the peals for Mass, Office Strict Silence and Spiritual Reading which en- 
hvened the mormng she had also to rmg in the cloister at a p m for the 
Lesser Silence at 3 o clock in choir and cloister for Strict Silence, again there 
at 3 15 because such was the custom at 3 25 in the cloister, summoning the 
nuns to Vespers, and again in the choir at 3 30 to start the peal And with 
Compline, a whole programme of evenmg ringing began As it was a con- 
siderable distance from choir to cloister, the Under-Saenstan seldom put on 
weight for lack of exerase Should she be late to ring, or forget altogether, the 
earth shook and trembled, for the entire commumty would be seriously m- 
convemcnced 

Between them, the Saenstans were responsible for keeping the church, 
choir and sacristy in a state of spotless perfection The High Altar and the 
Altar of Our Lady had always to be immaculate, there were the huge brass 
and silver candlesticks to be pohshed flowers cut and continually rearranged 
Twice daily the massive sanctuary lamp needed repleniskng, new candles 
had to be unpacked and set up m place of others that were scraped and laid 
away in the long shelves behmd a curtain in the outer Sacristy Vestments 
were prepared for the two daily Masses and for Benediction, while bells, 
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censers cruafixcs mcense-boats lanterns, cruets and holy water-stoups were 
constantly m need of a refill or a rub 

The Head Sacnstan had the key of the safe in which the sacred vessels were 
kept Amongst them was an exquisite jewelled cibonum of pure gold and a 
beaten silver chahce that nnght have belonged to the shrme of some mediseval 
saint I remember too a great gem-encrusted monstrance— magnificent but 
hideous — ^whicli hterally blazed with brilhants when the Host was hfted up 
at Benediction on the greater feasts 

The Church Imen and vestments were kept m a small ancient room called 
the Custry Here were long chests with deep drawers full of cottas and albs, 
each one folded accordmg to custom m the tiniest possible accordion pleats 
and then bound tighdy— like a della Robbia bambmo — ^with strappmgs of 
Imen or tape The snowy gossamer lawm out of which most of them were 
fashioned was lace-edged — ^priceless histone lace, mducmg sharp mtiLes of 
breath and wide eye-openmgs when shown to connoisseurs And what 
masses of it Cieam, foam-colour, ivory, hnen-white, ghost-grey or palest 
oyster — all the faint, mdescnbable quarter-tones between white and white 
that exist only m lace Each piece had its pedigree Most of it was well over a 
yard in depth 

On wide shdmg shelves, inside deep cupboards, vestments were laid full- 
length between dust-sheets and damp-proof paper to prevent the gold and 
silver embroidery from tarnishing To describe such a magnificent collection 
in these pages is impossible, but I cannot resist the temptation to mention two 
or three which, if I ever attempt to burgle the convent, I sliall certainly carry 
away with me m my bag 

There was a set — complete with cope, chasuble and dalmatics — of staff, 
spngged Jacobean silk It dated from the time of James 11, and was as much a 
masterpiece as any of the anaent Church-pictures in the refectory Despite 
the passage of centunes, neither the lovely old-fasboned gold ‘galloon’, nor 
the enchantmg colours m which the silk was woven, were tarmshed or faded 
Old rose, pale green and pmbsh lilac made a dehcate background to em- 
broidery worked in heavy ropes of twisted gold The hnings were mulberry- 
colour shot with a cunous green, like shadowed cypress When you hfted the 
chasuble the famtest possible fragrance — ^suggestuig lavender, pot-poum and 
ancient incense — exliiied firom its folds To me it was a hvmg link with a 
histone past It evoked awareness of all kinds of long-forgotten happenings 
about which nobody would otherwise have known 

There was another complete set of cloth-of-gold, enormously heavy, and 
only used once a year at Midmght Mass— perhaps because the embossed 
angels on the magnificent matenal suggested a vision of the first Ghm m 
txcehis Deb seen through Melozzo da Both s eyes It was lined with suff, 
poppy-coloured satm and produced the effect of a fanfare of golden trum- 
pets under a sunset sky 
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Another set, piesented to the convent when Queen Anne was reigning was 
of many-coloured tapestry tlnck as a carpet, an unusual medley of curious 
reds dull greens deep purples and mysterious blues There was wlute in it 
too, and a brownish gold that somehow suggested Byzantine mosaic This 
too, was used only once a year, for the Ccremomes of Holy Saturday To 
me it always seemed like a harmony of the colour and magic of spring 
The more modem vestments, espeaally the new Gothic chasubles used for 
the greater festivals of Our Lady, were perhaps faintly reinimscent of evening 
gowns But after all, why not^ I remember especially one of $iivctpeau i ange 
with a lining of palest hyacinth Its chief glory was a medalhon of Fra 
Angehco s Coronatwn of the Vugtn, perhaps unequalled as an example of the 
technical skill to winch the embroiderer s needle can attam I have never seen 
anything lovelier of its kmd than the way m which the dehcate rambow-hued 
draperies were treated They might have been dipped in the heart of an 
opal The whole thing was like a key-hole glimpse of heaven s glory, seen 
through a veil of indescent imst 

Finally, there were the splendid copes worn for Vespers at Easter and 
Pentecost Cloth-of-silver with a stupendous hood and jewelled orphreys, 
and one of embossed brocade whose magnificent hmng suggested firehght 
glowing dimly behind claret-coloured glass 
Even to handle such vestments gave one emotions that were at once sen- 
suous and aesthetic The nch hues exquisite textures, famt, subtle perfumes, 
were somehow a httle intoxicatmg after so much diat was bleak and austere 
The Ve^tmnans^ charged with the making mending and distnbution of the 
habit were usuallv about six m number — two head officers and four under- 
hngs Their hves could hardly have been a greater contrast to those of the 
sacristans For about five hours daily they sat and sewed in silence in a hot 
stuffy room whose wmdows were nearly always tightly shut 
And when on a green and golden Apni mormng, die blackbirds fluted 
among the lilac bushes and called them out mto the sun-drenched garden to 
smell the fragrance of sprmg the vestianans had to remember that the Rule — 
which was the Will of God for them — forbade the lifting of their noses from 
their work unless it should be absolutely necessary The fact that die outer 
garments worn by the rehgious had, like the table-napkins, to be mended 
before being sent to the laundry, certainly did not make the temptatioii to 
jom die blackbirds easier to resist i 

When, every six weeks or so, there was a great ‘wash of some part of the 
habit, the vestianans had to ensure that each garment was properly dealt with 
before being put carefully away This was a tremen<k)us business At about 
eight o clock m the morning every member of the commjumty who was able 
to stand on two legs was expected to scurry along to the long low-*mftered 
garrets under the monastery roof 

Here the Lay Sisters had prepared great baskets of wet hmn or woollen 
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garments which the nnns had to shake lay out on the long wooden tables, 
slap and flatten by way of ironing, fold across and finally hang up to dry on 
the long wire lines that stretched across the garret from end to end 
This busmess usually took from one to three hours accordmg to the quan- 
tity of the garments and the numbers of those who had come to help With 
the exception of the vestianans, it was not obhgatory to show up for 
Garrets not to do so however was looked upon as shirkmg and sooner or 
later one would be sure to hear about it from the Superior 
Talkmg was generally allowed till the bell m the cloister rang for work 
after that, silence reigned In summer Garrets was a pleasantly cool occupa^ 
non, but m winter — when the snow was sometimes lying on the roof a few 
feet above one s head — ^the cold was faghtful Qmte often the wet linen was 
frozen stiff m the baskets and one s hands became so numbed that they refused 
to work Later on m the mormng when the arculation was restored to 
them the pam m one s blue and chilblained fingers was qmte agonizing 

The Infirmanm with a Lay Sister as her handmaid ruled over the In- 
firmary, which had a speaal wmg to itself Here i^[icgrandes malades^ with the 
very old nuns and anyone who might be recovering from an operation, were 
looked after with extraordmary kmdness and care 
Any infirmanan who earned out all the detailed instruaions laid down for 
her in the Rule and Consututions could hardly fail to make of the infirmary 
a place of happiness and peace The idea, of course belimd all this chanty was 
the one set forth m St Matthew xxv 40, Mthi fecti>tts 1 was sick, and you 

visited Me What you did unto you did to Me 
In the convent infirmary, the sick were looked upon quite simply as bemg 
Chnst The rest followed automatically 
The mmor ailments of the commumty were, as has been smd before 
attended to by the Apothecary Should you need her services you knocked at 
the door of the dark htde stone-floored cliamher where she phed her trade 
Within the white washed walls were hung with rows of pots, pans and tmy 
long-handled pipkins of polished copper and brass An immense smistcr- 
lookmg cupboard contained remedies for every emergency bottles of cider- 
syrup for coughs m the winter, orange-flower water for msomma, large, 
round, gelatmous pills contammg black, fishy-smelling hqmd to be takoi as a 
help’ to fastmg dunng the forty days of Lent, bark— another unpopular but 
efScaaous remedy for weakness, ‘tilly-tea —brewed from the flowers of the 
ttUml or lime-tree— sovereign cure for colds and more modern remedies, 

tubes, boxes, bottles, packets of them, and a small, ancient bookshelf con- 
taimng endless htde old wives reapes and instructions for the care and heal- 
ing of the 

Here was to be found the short simple, but absolutely infallible Rmedy for 
Rhetmaitm^ which produced its astounding results in under fifteen days 
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Here was Dr Ralahfe s Recipe for a Consumption consisting of crabs claws 
finely powdered asses imlk, and crabs eyes And here — ^in Mr Jenisons 
Receipts Both Galentcall and Chmicall Who First Teach Us to Make Our Drugs 
m the Year 1702 — ^is the account of the virtue contained in Lady Carrington s 
Cerecloth which cured ye King s evil or any other sore by washing your sore 
with milk or butter and beere and applymg this cerecloth till it s cured 

When I myself was given the office of Apothecary I wrote to one of my 
aunts lamenting my ignorance of even the most elementary medical know- 
ledge She immediately sent me a large and excellent Encyclopcedta of Nursing 
This — though I should have found it quite invaluable — ^was immediately 
taken away from me The reason given was that it contamed a great deal 
which It was qmte unnecessary for me to know 

The most responsible office was undoubtedly that of Mistress of Novices 
To tram young and chosen souls m the way of perfection was undoubtedly an 
exacting occupation and in some ways the Novice Mistress ruled over her 
small domain rather hke a queen Canon Law obhged the novices to be 
separated as much as possible from the commumty during the earlier stages 
of their religious hfe Until they had made their Vows the young nuns had 
their own table m the Refectory their own hvmg-room (known as the 
Noviceship ) their dorimtory their garden and a special cloister where they 
walked up and down for spiritual reading on ramy days Conversation with 
the commumty nuns was prohibited and — except upon special occasions — 
they seldom saw the Superior As a result the Novice Mistress soon became 
everythmg to them — guide philosopher and friend, as well as mother and 
confidante 

The position was one of great trust and great importance It was accom- 
panied by privileges not the least of which was much intimate converse with 
the Prioress to whom everything concemmg the novices had to be made 
known Small wonder that she who held this office had sometimes to pay a 
price for it at the hands of certain members of the community 

The Organist, Choir Mistress Chantress and Succentress were responsible for 
the music 

The Librarian kept the books in order and watched, argus-eyed, lest any 
Sister should so far forget herself as to take out a volume without marking it 
down on the shelf-catalogue 

The Portress and her rehef opened the gmchet to visitors dispensed bread, 
soup and alms to the poor, and flew backwards and forwards between the 
Great Door and the Pnorcss s chamber for leaves* and directions whenever 
the door-bell rang 
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One more office— that of the Prioress Chaplain — ^must be mentioned The 
tide IS misleading smce it suggests that nuns sometimes encroach upon the 
terntory of the priesthood Actually the ofl&ce was simply that of a kind of 
lady-m-waitmg to the Superior Chaucer s Prioress it may be remembered, 
was attended by one 

Another Nonne also with her hadde she 
That was hire chappcleine and Preestes thre ’ 

She prepared and marked the places in the Prioress's Plam-chant books and 
bieviary, arranged hours for her interviews with members of the com- 
munity, accompamed her at the annual visitation of the cells and on Maundy 
Thursday when she served m the refectory and washed the feet of the com- 
mumty 

Three times a day she gave round letters to the nuns, after they had been 
previously examined by the Pnoress Tins obhged her to be constantly m and 
out of the Superior s room so that she had many opportunines of shppmg m 
a suggestion or tactfully sowing the seeds of an idea This could make her a 
valuable fiiend — or, possibly, a dangerous enemy 

Perhaps the most tiresome of her jobs was the adornment of a number of 
die httle altars — ^wooden brackets on which were set a statue or picture of a 
samt These lurked in every comer of the monastery Practically every nun 
had charge of one Tins meant that a vase or two of flowers, with perhaps a 
few candles or a lamp on occasions', had to be crammed on to the bracket, 
and the whole affair dusted carefully every day When the samt s festival 
came round the nun was expected to do something spectacular m the way of 
decoration So, on the eve she would spend such free moments as she 
possessed m deckmg out the altar and its immediate surroundmgs with ferns, 
fohage, flowers and a forest of elegant candlesticks mounted on wooden 
stands 

(The idea was I beheve, that the larger and more elaborate the ‘dress', die 
more fervour it betokened in the dresser A meagre ‘dress', suggesting that 
only a short time had been spent upon it, was thus a sure sign of tepidity ) 

A carpet, with a cushion supporting a book, was then spread before it, so 
that when the community assembled at the appointed hour, the Prioress 
could reate the prayer or litany m honour of the saint 

To me, this busmess of dressing' the htde altars always seemed rather a 
waste of time Time was so scarce, and there were so many things one longed 
todoinit 

The actual mode of government was simple 

It was ba^d upon faith— which has been dejGned as a supernatural faculty 
of discerning the divme through, and m, the human 

Those who embrace the Rehgious Life beheve that it contams three special 
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channels by which the Will of God comes to them These are (i) the Rule 
which outlines the spint and observances of the Order (2) the Constitutions 
and Customs, which fill in details and (3) the commands of the Supenor 

By faith, each Rehgious sees God m the Supenor Never says St John of 
the Cross look upon your Superior be he who he may, otherwise than if 
you were lookmg upon God for he stands m his place If you reflect upon the 
character, ways or habits of your Supenor you will change your 
obedience from divine mto human and obedience influenced by human 
considerations is almost wortUess m the eyes of God * 

As a result the more complete the submission of one s will to that of the 
Supenor (sm always, of course excepted), the more perfectly one s will is 
united to the Will of God 

I once consulted the famous Dominican Father Bede Jarrett, about this 
matter of submission 

He was a man of deep humour, profound learmng and wide experience 
I told him about an order which had just been given to me by a Supenor and 
which had struck me as being neither wise nor just 

I can submit my mil suJS&aently to do the thing I ve been told to do, I 
explained to Inm but as for foremg my mmd 

He looked at me with those mtent yet curiously brooding eyes that were so 
unforgettable 

He said ‘I once took that same problem to my Novice Master He told me 
to re-read The Charge of the Light Brigade The idea you sec, is, that you do 
what you’re told, no matter how certam you feel that someone has blun- 
dered To ride fearlessly into the jaws of death without rcasomng why adds 
splendour to your obedience 

*Even ’ I persisted, if you feel convinced that what you ve been told to do 
IS sheerest lunacy^ 

He smiled 

*Ah but don t you see^ — that’s just where the heroism comes in ’ 

This pomt of view impressed me Of course it fits in perfectly with another 
basic principle of the Clinsaan life — ^that one is not made or unmade by the 
things that happen to one but by one’s reactions to the circumstances of one s 
kfe 

That, as the Domxmcan assured me, is all that God cares about 

But there was another tlicory which helped to mflucncc the deasions of 
those m authonty Tins I found harder to assimilate It was the theory of la 
grace d'dtat In practice, it really meant that if a nun were appointed to an 
office, that nun — provided that she prayed suffiaently for God’s grace and 
did what hy m her to make the thing a success — ^was certam not to fail *I can 
do all thmgsj^ one was reminded by one’s Novice Mistress m hm who 
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strengtheneth me — a heartening behef when the day for the annual Change of 
Office round and a kind of General Post took place in the community 
I have seen a young and quite mexpenenced httle under-vestiarian sum- 
moned on such an occasion to the Superior s room She came forth in a 
terrified daze imable to realize that she had just been appointed Mistress of 
Novices Another, who knew nothmg of medicine and had never nursed 
anyone appeared equally stunned when informed that henceforward she 
would hold the office of Infirmanan 

I myself felt the need of all the support wbch la grace d itat could provide 
for me at an extremely early stage of my career After barely six months in 
the convent I was told suddenly that in a fortmght s time I should have to go 
down to the school and give classes m Enghsh, Geography and History 
I was pamc-stncken 

My own school-days had been dehghtful but the classes were dull and I 
had never bothered about studymg My time had been spent m devounng 
Malory s Morte d Arthur the works of IQphng and the plays of Oscar Wilde 
whose epigrams dazzled my adolescent mmd As a result the lacunae m my 
education were such that it would have been hard to find anyone less fitted 
for the mstruction of youth 
Tbs I tned nervously to explam to the Pnoress 

She assured me however, that m the spiritual ordei one was never 
justified m saying that anything at all ‘could not be done 

If you put everytbng you ve got into it, and trust God she insisted 
kmdly but firmly, 'He will do the tbng for you Remember St Peter walk- 
ing on the waves * And an emment Jesmt to whom I confided my apprehen- 
sion next time I went to Confession, advised me to iimtate the apostles when 
Chnst told them to feed five thousand people with five barley loaves and a 
few cold fish 

After that, of course there was nothmg more to be said 


Being war-time, there were no sleeping or restaurant cars on the tram m 
wbch I travelled up to Stirhng So, for a matter of six hours or so, I had to sit 
bolt upnght m my comer 

I felt as exated as a school-child about the adventure that lay before me 
A journey to Samarkand or S Dorado could hardly have held more poten- 
tial thnlls 

As usual I was passionately mtercsted m my fellow-travellers three huge 
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Commandos a red-haired sailor with a lovely girl-compamon and a husky- 
voiced young woman with a husband m Air Force blue whose head arm 
and leg were swathed in cotton-wool and bandages Amongst their heaped 
hand-luggage they had a tame brown rabbit m a basket Half-way through 
the journey they took it out and handed it leaves of hmp-looking lettuce to 
mbble It was an enchanting rabbit When it hfted its spht top hp to show 
long superalious teeth it looked hke a disdainful elderly spinster The 
woimded airman held it close in the crook of his unbandaged arm and 
appeared to denve much solace from its company 
Presently I fell asleep 

I was awakened by an alarming sensation of nausea 
Obviously a certain quantity of oxygen must have been shut m with us 
several hours before when the guard had gone round at black-out time to 
see that wmdows and doors were hermetically sealed 
Since then however eight persons and a rabbit had been breathing it 
more or less energetically m and out of their lungs 
It now appeared to have reached exhaustion point 

Another two minutes — ^and, unless something drastic could be done about 
It I knew that I should faint 

Now absurd as it will surely sound to persons who from their cradles have 
been accustomed to deal with the things I must here confess that one of the 
minor mghtmares of my post-conventual hfe has been connected with win- 
dows and doors When for instance I try to enter a bank or a post oJfHce, my 
unpractised instinct invariably guides me to pull when it ought to be push 
Or vice versa And it is the same with wmdows Whenever, in car or taxi, I 
turn a handle to lower the window the door flies open As for buses and 
railway carnages no matter how persevermgly I turn twist pull push or 
press the gadget intended to control their windows I have never yet en- 
countered one upon winch my efforts produced the shghtest effect And I find 
It humihatmg 

This occasion was the sohtary exception Perhaps the samts of Paradise 
whom I so desperately invoked as I fumbled with the bhnd, had something 
to do witia it Anyhow the wmdow suddenly yielded to treatment and, 
lowenng itself obhgmgly a couple of inches, admitted a shaft of cold mght 
air which cut into the fetid atmosphere like a blade I mserted my nose into 
the space between bhnd and window, and drew a long life-giving breath 
By the mercy of Heaven I was saved 

It IS a cunous thing, but, as I look back on it to-day, I believe that this 
tnvial mcident did almost more to impress me with the sense of my new and 
bewaldenng freedom than anything else had so far done 
I had actually dared to open a window m a place containing several other 
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people and the universe had NOT rocked to its foundations and then come 
topplmg down about my ears 
It seemed almost too wonderful to be beheved 

The reason of couise, is that in convents wmdows are such a subject of 
contention that it is practically impossible to touch one without gettmg your 
fingers burned 

Two parties exist m every rehgious commumty the Fresh Air Fiends who 
want the windows open, and the Fug Fiends, who want them shut The odd 
tiling IS tliat though the first are nearly always m the majority, it is the second 
who get their way 

It puzzled me when I came up from the Noviceslnp to the commumty 
Why smee the lovers of fresh air were so numerous didn t one of them just 
nse up and fling the windows wide^ 

The answer is that in convents thnigs simply don t happen that way 
I remember one of the older nuns explaining this to me after I had sug~ 
gested that certam measures should be taken in coimection with window- 
openmg They were excellent measures mspired by the most elementary 
rules of hygiene And I was much smpnsed by the lack of enthusiasm with 
which they were always met It was then that a certain nun, wise elderly 
and enormously kind-hearted tlirew up her eyes to heaven at the crude 
mexpenence revealed by my remarks and said to me 

Ah tnon enfant croyez--mot if it were umanlee posseeble for those win- 
dows to be flung orpen, flung orpen they would be Mats — ga ne vant pas la 
petne * 

I did not beheve her I experimented with the windows And — regretted 

It 

For, unfortunately even in convents, one sometimes finds people who will 
stop at nodimg — absolutely nothing — to get their own way 
Most people appear to thmJk that by the very fact of entering a convent 
one ought at once to be transformed, automatically, into a saint The idea 
of a nun committing even the smallest imperfection profoundly shocks them 
This IS unreasonable Nuns and monks — although examples of extra- 
ordinary holiness are sometimes found among them quite early m their 
rehgious hfe — ^would be the first to tell you that they are, generally speaking 
a considerable distance from sanctity They have — and carry with them into 
the convent— human faults and weaknesses, just like the rest of mankind 
Many of those can only be corrected after long years of self-disciphnc and 
prayer 

Moreover, it sometimes happens that, after the penod of trial known as the 
noviceshipiis passed, a nun develop some fd^e fixe or eccentricity of 
character When this happens the nun m question can become a positive 
menace to the commumty 
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111 such a case, two courses of action are open to the Supenor The first is 
to enforce conformity to the accepted standard of life by commandmg it 
under Holy Obedience warning the nun that a refusal to obey will result m 
expulsion fiom the community This method, though drastic, has the advan- 
tage of ridding the convent of undesirable members Of its disadvantages 
nothing need here be said They are I think, too obvious to need cataloguing 

The second course of action is entirely supernatural Should the Superior 
decide upon it the community must just resign themselves to shoulder the 
cross which Divnie Providence has laid upon them and simply envisage the 
difficult member as a means of acquirmg ment 

I once heard a distmguished Jesuit preach a sermon upon how to use dis- 
agreeable persons in the commumty as a means of acquiring an ever- 
mcreasmg degree of sanctifying grace 

The old nun from whom I have quoted before had — ^in her long years of 
commumty hfc — ^made the most of many opportunities A wmdow-shuttmg 
fixation on the part of a certain difficult member had deprived her for years 
of the fresh air that she not only loved but which was essential to her health 
It also now and again made virtue arduous among the weaker members of 
the commumty 

One day the old nun said to me 

Ah chere petite^ you do not oimerstan* ’ (It was true I did not Perhaps I 
never shall ) *You t ink cette personne^a is a gret orbstacle to la perfection de la 
commtmauti An eet ees not so She ecs a cross yes — mats, what is a cross^ 
C e$t me petite gaterie de Notre-Seigneur 

As for cette personne-la she insisted that far from thinking her the curse of 
the commumty she had come to look upon her as its greatest asset For — 
voyez-vous — did she not provide her religious sisters with almost hourly 
opportumties of practismg virtue, with die excellent result that most of them 
were rapidly attaining to a standard of holmess which they might never other- 
wise have reached^ Enfin, if le bon Dteu had not presented such a person to the 
commumty it would be their duty — owi, absolutely their duty ^ — ^to^go 
out into the ighwcz an' 'edges an' chercher, chercher CHERCHER, onteel 
won wass found* 

All of which only goes to show that m convents, your success or failure in 
the matter of acquiring virtue depends entirely upon your point of view 

I reached Stirhng at daybreak 

Having been told to change there, I chmbed out, dragged my two suitcases 
j&om the van (the sohtary porter was too busy to attend to me) and sat down 
on a bench to wait for the next tram 

The bench was hard and the air extremely chilly I had an hour before me 
To pass the time, I began to say by heart the Office of Pnme 
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Jam has orto sidere 
Deum precemur supphces 

The sun had just nsen The sky, drained hitherto of every vestige of 
colour, was dappled with httle pink and golden clouds It made one tlimk 
of the floor of heaven as painted by Fra Angehco And, far below, on the 
shadowy earth where the world still appeared to be sleeping, the walls and 
roofs of Snrhng clung huddled together against the steep sides of the hill 

Oddly enough, however, it was neither the flaming sky nor the dim grey 
city that seized upon my imagmation dragging it forcibly away from the 
words of the mormng hymn upon which Td only just started It was the 
abyss that yawned between 

That abyss had already begun to bother me when, as a child at school I 
had been given the Letters of St Catherine of Siena to read She saw it as the 
abyss of infimty between God and his creation To her, Chnst was always 
the Pont f ex — the Bndgemaker — ^between the Creator and the creature who 
had become separated from him by sin Thinking on these things (when I 
ought, I suppose to have been studying anthmetic and grammaire fran^atse) it 
always seemed to me that there could never be too many of those who made 
It the business of their lives to bridge that gulf by prayer That I believe, was 
largely why when I entered a convent, I chose an Order the raison d etre of 
whose members was to stand m the breach and play the part of *bridgc- 
makers between God and man 

For this IS the work of those whom the Chuich ofFiaally dedicates to the 
recitation of the Divine Offlce m choir 

Among the vanous questions which are so often hurled at me m connection 
With convents, one of those which most constantly recurs is What really 
ts this thing vou call the Divine Office^* 

Well this seems as good a place as any other m which to try to answer that 
question It is not easy, since it mvolves the statement of one or two Catholic 
dogmas And this bores — or alarms — a certam type of person To ignore the 
basic idea however is to miss the pomt 

Catholics believe that God bemg what he is — ^mfinite and completely 
^other* from all else m existence — created man prinapally in order to be 
adored by him The other purposes of man’s hfe are only secondary The 
nght order is God first, man next 

Here a difficulty anses 

The abyss which since the Fall of man yawns between creature and 
Creator is mfimte How then can man s nothmgness formulate an act of 
worship which is m any sense worthy of God who is M? 

The answer of course is that it can’t 
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So — we find ourselves up against an apparently insoluble problem God 
when he created man, knew — obviously — that this nothingness of the 
creature would make his adoration of the Infimte entirely valueless Why 
then did God create him^ 

Cathohc theology rephes that when God made the world he foresaw the 
Incarnation He the Infinite would join himself to that which he had made 
thus endowmg it with a value which like himself would be divine In this 
way — since the value of a divine action is infinite — ^the worship offered by 
those who are truly incorporated with God-made-Man would acquire the 
value of him into whose Mystical Body they would thus be drawn 
Which is exactly what happens m the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Christ m 
the Mass, as on the Cross becomes That with which we can at last incor- 
porate ourselves and thus regam our true existence — that of Sons of God ^ 
He hfts up the hearts and souls of those who assist at Mass and holds them 
v ithin the wlnte-hot circle of his own divme and infinitely holy Heart Thus 
the adoration of Christ and his Christians mount up together to the Father 
and the creatures worship — ^valueless in itself— is transformed and en- 
Christ-ed by that meffable umon and embrace 
Now the Cathohc Church — ^bemg Christ-on-Earth and therefore, speak- 
ing with divme authority — ^lias drawn up a pubhc official worship of God 
called the Liturgy 2 which is more important and more powerful than any- 
one s private prayer This is because bemg the Church s official prayer it 
has an absolute value, mdependent of the person who prays 
A Cathohc who uses hturgical prayer — ^provided always that he is in a 
state of grace — sprays officmlly as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
Tlirough this membership, he can offer to God a xi^orshtp adequate to the 
Infimte He can adore God through with and in, Jesus Christ 

The Divine Office is that part of the Liturgy contamed m the Breviary 
OngmaUy it appears to have actually formed a part of the Mass The early 
Christians, meetmg secretly at mghtfall in the shadowy catacombs for the 
synaxis or Breaking of Bread, prefaced the ceremony by psalms htames, 
invocations canticles readmgs, homihes and hymns Then, gradually as time 
went on these elements evolved slowly into the Night Office of Matins and 
Lauds The Little Hours of the day ^ Pnme Terce, Sext, None Vespers and 
Compline, were added later 

The Miss IS the heart of the Liturgy The Office is a radiation from this 
divine centre, a kind of cortege which should never be separated in thought 
from the Holy Sacrifice, whence it derives all its meaning and value 

^ See The Faith qf the Cathohc Church pp ii5-i<S byC C Martjndalc SJ 
» Liturgical Prayer is that found m the Missal Breviary Ritual Pontifical and Diurnal 
® These besides being in the Breviary are abo found in a smaller book called a Diurnal or 
Horae Dmmae 
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I have written rather a lot about this — ^the theological — ^aspect of the Divine 
Office, because unless one grasps it it is difficult to understand how monks 
and nims can feel justified m lookmg upon it as the object of their hves The 
Church sets so much store upon it that all her priests are bound — ^under pain 
of mortal sin — ^to the daily reatation of the Divme Office And large num- 
bers of rehgious orders of both men and women have — as the official reason 
for their existence — ^the solemn reatation in choir of this the Opus Dei 
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Of all English institutions none is more English less to be interpreted in 
general teims or judged by general standards than the Church of England 
Its very status as by law estabhshed is almost impossible to describe or to 
justify Modem liberals brought up for the most part to regard Church 
cstabhshmeiit as an anachronism or an outrage, ma;^ well wonder at the con- 
tinued existence of the Estabhshment They may plan to disestabhsh and dis- 
endow and while planmng this great revolution will find that their object is 
also the cherished dream of eminent Anglican divmes who far from tlunkmg 
that the Establishment is the strength of the Church of England, tlnnlc it a 
fundamental weakness 

‘The Church of England as by law estabhshed it is a fine and apparently 
clear statement but what does it mean^ Or rather what does Establishment 
mean and what is estabhshed^ The Establishment and the Church of England 
thus linked by law are neither of them easily described To begin with the 
Estabhshment What does the State do for the Church^ It does not as is 
widely thought, pay the Church money There has never been a concordat 
between Church and State such as those made between the Pope and 
Napoleon, the Pope and Hitler In such bargains the secular power, in return 
for some degree of control of the Church pays out of the national revenue 
some or most of the expenses of the Church and the clergy are a special type 
of civil servant The English State does not pay anything to the Enghsh 
Church nor are the clergy state servants The income of the Church is a 
corporate mcome which the State helps the Church to collect as it helps 
other corporate mstitutions hospitals, colleges etc to collect their income 
The State does more it collects some of the income itself turning over the 
net pioceeds to the Church but tins is a hmitation of Church power, not a 
privilege 

The erroneous view that the Church of England is directly a benefiaary of 
the State i$ fostered by the existence of the Ecclesiastical Commission The 
Commissioners are appointed by the Crown’, that is by die Pnme Minister 
and they control most of the real estate owned by the Church of England 
But that real estate is the ‘pnvate property’ of the Church, and were that 
property sold and the proceeds invested m secunties, the Church of England 
would be no better or worse oj0f, morally at any rate Nevertheless, it is 
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probably true that by being a great landowner the Church finds itself in 
positions that weaken its spintual authority Thus if it leases property in 
London for ninety-nine years, it has no means of preventing the temporary 
owners of that property turning some houses into brothels or slums ^ And as 
a great landowner the Church through the Ecclesiastical Commission is in 
the position of having to drive hard bargains A great corporation cannot 
make special concessions and many a pious Anglican has been on the edge 
of unkmd thoughts after argument with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on 
questions of repairs and the duties of leaseholders But all the same the 
Estabhshment of the present Church of England is not financial it is moral ^ 

The Church of England is still for most Enghshmen the national and 
proper way of rendering to God the thmgs that are God s even if that belief 
involves another that Caesar is to determine what things are God s and what 
his The State m theory does lay down what the Church of England believes 
and how it shall conduct its pubhc services and administer the sacraments 
The Church is on tins theory a branch of the civil service its articles of faith 
and Its modes of public worship are set out as schedules to Acts of Parhamcnt 
Only the most old-fashioned and unreahstic lawyer now believes that this 
picture has any real relation to the facts The relation between God and Caesar 
is more compheated than that For if there was ever a time when the Church 

1 It IS true that a century ago the Church hke other property owners was not very tender 
minded about slums But the Church was no worse a landlord than were great noblemen or 
Oxford colleges Under the shadow of the Christ Church of Pusey and Lewis Carroll lay some of 
the worst slums of Oxford and New College at a not very remote date spent on not very success 
ful ornament funds that might have been used to rebuild local slums Such conduct to-day would 
seem unsocial even in the case of a college dedicated to St Mary Magdalen We are all Marthas 
now as Sir William Harcourt might have said 

® These truths are obscured m the public mind by the question of tithes These ate charges on 
land They represent the medieval view that a tenth of the firuits of the earth was payable m kind 
to the Church At various times m the past and present centuries they have been reduced in 
severity and commuted to money Some owners of land at various times redeemed the tithe i e 
made a capital payment other owners did not The difference in status in pure economic theory 
ought to be represented by a difference m the price of the land To some extent it is Like ail other 
burdens on land tithe is bitterly resented when pnees fall as they have been doing in recent years 
the Enghsh farmer feels like the Iowa farmer in such matters and the grievance of the English 
farmer agamst the Church is even more hvely than that of the Iowa farmer against the Vermont 
banker For the banker in fairly recent times did lend money wlnle it is a long time since the 
Church s services were as valuable to the average farmer as tithe would suggest The landowner 
naturally would hke to see tithe ahohshed m most cases but not all For tithe is not specifically 
payable to the Church at all A great deal of it is payable to laymen or to corporations like 
Oxford and Cambndge colleges Thus the Russell family when they got Woburn Abbey as 
their share of the loot of the monasteries also got the great tithes which had been payable to the 
Abbot This share of Church plunder is payable to the present Duke of Bedford not to any 
parson A great landowner or an Oisford college may receive more as tithe on land they do not 
own than they pay as tithe on land they do own and some of the tithe they pay m one capacity 
they pay to themselves in another To abohsh tithe may be an excellent thing but if the abolition 
does not take the form of confiscatmg the tithe revenue for the State it will be simply a way of 
making a large present to landowners who have been lucky enough not to have redeemed their 
tithe The Church of England might be less unpopular with fanners if tbs were done but the 
commumty at large has nghts as well as farmers and parsons 
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of England was willing to allow the State to determine its behef and practice, 
that time is long past For, as a not totally untind critic said the troubles of 
the Church of England m modem times are due to the fact that m its old age 
It has got rehgion ^ A senes of revivals of old and preachings of new doctrmes 
have made it impossible to say what is the central doctrine of the Chuich or 
what is Its practice in pubhc worship Theological positions hard to distm- 
gmsh from those of Rome, Constantmople, Geneva are all held with im- 
pumty The barest mmimum of ntual is soundly Anghcan as is a profusion of 
ornament that drove so the famous story runs, one lady to regret the simple 
worship of the Church of Rome 

The ofEcial Thirty-rune Articles of Rehgion of the Anghcan Church were 
designed to be, or have been foimd to be patient of explanations They can 
be afSrmed (m some sense) by almost every type of Christian To the Anglo- 
Cathohe they may be the forty stripes save one to the Modernist somethmg 
to be swallow ed rather than accepted But we have moved a long way from 
Tract XC and the gnevance of acceptance of the Articles is purely a clencal 
grievance and not it seems, a very hvely gnevance even for the clergy 

The case of the Prayer Book is very different The Prayer Book is far more 
a mark of Anglicamsm than are the Articles By msisting on the formal ntual 
of Archbishop Cranmer, the Anghcan Church insisted on a mode of worship 
that was not only abandoned by the other Reformed Churches® but, m 
practice, on a mode of pubhc worship by the laity that is far more rituahstic 
than that commonly practised m the modem Cathohe Church A prayer 
book IS not the same as the Prayer Book Had the whole Anglican com- 
munion effectively msisted on the uniform use of the Prayer Book, it could 
have been claimed, with some justice that Canterbury rather than Rome 
had effectively secured umformity, reverence and contmmty in the pubhc 
prayers of the laity And it could also be claimed that the admirable English 
of the Prayer Book had quietly influenced the minds of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men who were hardly conscious of what it was that had coloured 
their views of how God should be worshipped The old Anglican was not 
perplexed by temporary innovations and the fancies of parsons or the fashions 
of the time The Pttgtm s Progress was not Holy Wnt nor the eloquence of 
any modern century a substitute for the traditional prayers of the Church 
And the idiosyncratic and self-willed Enghsh mind needed such a discipline 
As long as umformity was fairly generally observed it received it But with 
modern times, with the revival of factions within the Church of England, the 
old dull, disaphned days were over Sung Mattms (some hold) concealed 

I am of course aware that it has always had religion and that as Professor Sikes and Canon 
Smythe have shown even m the dullest days of eighteenth century torpidity there was more 
evangehcal zeal and work than used to be thought 
* I am aware that the Methodists and other Reformed Churches have service-books but they do 
not play anything hke the pre-eminent part assigned by Anghcan theory to the Book of Common 
Prayer 
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the beauties of the Prayer Book from the congregation and the obvious 
obsolescence of some parts of the Prayer Book became apparent to the 
critical, a powerful if not a large body ^ 

More senous was the adoption of a kind of Congregationahsm by the 
clergy Evangehcals had long neglected some parts of the Prayer Book and 
their subtractions were held to justify additions by others Short of the use of 
the Ordmary of the Mass in Latm, there were hardly any extremes m altera- 
tion which the very High clergy did not permit themselves Anglo- 
Cathohc divines like Bishop Gore might msist on the Prayer Book and the 
Prayer Book only as the worship of Anghcans but this Clnlhngworthian 
doctrine was defied by many of the most zealous clerg) 

The laity too were less attracted or repelled by the variations on the Prayer 
Book than by the splendour or poverty of ritual Any visitor could see that 
there were great differences m the conduct of pubhc worship at Holy Trinity, 
Brompton and All Saints, Margaret Street Not so many noticed whether Ail 
SamtsorSt Albans or, for that matter. Holy Trinity rigidly followed all the 
prescnptions of the Book of Common Prayer, weekday and Sunday alike 
The educational effect of a common hturgy was lost The Book of Common 
Prayer ceased to be a norm, and, m ntual as well as m doctnne, the Estab- 
hslied Church ceased to stand for anything defined ^ 

The difficulty indeed theimpossibihty, of defimng the doctnne or practice 
of the Church of England irritates the Erastian lawyer, hke Sir Wilham 
Harcourt and the exaa theologian whether he be Anghcan or non-Anghcan 
All are appalled by the toleration of incompatibles that is tlic genius of 
Anghcamsm To treat Chnstianity thus is very English to treat Marxism 
thus as Mr Bertrand Russell had pomted out, is also very Enghsh The legal 
cstabhsliment of the Church of England is a pubhc recognition by the Enghsh 
State of a vague historical respect for Christiamty and still more, for a very 
old, traditional Enghsh institution called ‘the Church Before the Reforma- 

1 Yet I do not think that a boy espeaally if his education is directed towards the study of words 
can hear every morning firom his tenth to his eighteenth year the measured and formal English 
of the Prayer Book without submittmg his mind m some degree to the disaphne which this 
Prayer Book enjoins The collect for the week the prayer for all sorts and conditions of men the 
State prayers the general thanksgiving I took these things for granted and never tliought that 
they might be moulding my mind Yet even then I assumed that the purpose of this anaent 
school was that there may never be wanting persons qualified for the service of the Church 
and State Not a word about busmess not a word about the Mejobs of those figures who 
term after term faded out of the lower and middle reaches of the school to serve neither Church 
nor State, but someone s bank or someone else s warehouse Here we are m the centre of London 
at die ganghon pomt of high capitalism the tallest pyramid in the modern competitive system w e 
continued calmly and without self consaousness to use the terms describing an Enghsh society 
which was beginnmg to disappear even before a sixteenth-century merchant had founded our 
school I do not think that this pomt ever occurred to the Merchant Taylors Company (E L 
Woodward Short Journey pp 19 20 ) 

* The Episcopal Cathedral m Glasgow bears (194a) a notice affirming that prayer-book 
services are held within It is no longer a guarantee of anything that a church is in communion 
with Canterbury 
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tion the central Roman authority might impose order and doctrinal 
coherence But once that control was removed the absei ce of my English 
appreciation of the attractions of consistency, of the lepelleiit character of 
anomalies made it certain that whatever form organized rehgious life took 
in England it would not be coherent and consi tent as it was in the Euiope of 
Geneva or the Council of Trent The estabhshment of a Church which offers 
not the doctrmal and ceremomal table d^hSte of the other commumons but a 
varied a la carte service m both is hard to justify But only too mteUigent 
Enghshmen seeing the Church ofEngland from too close at hand can think 
that Its representative role is over or that it can be either disregarded or swept 
on one side *C of E ’ may be a very meaningless term The Church of 
England may only be the Church that the majority of Enghsh people stay 
away from But they want it to be there to stay away from it is their spiritual 
home whenever (which is not very often) they feel they want one They 
would not be at home m a more functional institution in a Church which 
knew Its own mind and followed out to their logical conclusions the 
generally accepted premises of Its doctrmes Such a Church would be in one 
sense a more respectable mstitution, but it would be very much less an 
Enghsh mstitution No doubt, the vagueness of Anghcamsm has contributed 
to the evasiveness of Enghsh thought m more than theological matters No 
doubt the vagueness of the national mmd has affected the Church But 
whether the Church ofEngland bred the Enghsh mmd or vice versa does not 
matter 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode 

The roUmg Enghsh drunkard made the rollmg English road 

Some time later m Enghsh history, the same defiance of Euchdean geometry 
produced the Church ofEngland 

It IS possible to hold that all that keeps the Church ofEngland together is 
the fact of Estabhshment which both gives what httle coherence there is 
and winch gives m addition prestige that the Church as a church, would 
not otherwise command While the Anghcan Church had a legal monopoly 
of higher education of pohtical position, when its privileges were enforced 
by laws which kept Dissenters and Cathohes and Jews m their place, this 
view had some plausibihty But the Church to-day neither has nor wants 
such privileges ^ During the past century, the legal privileges of the Anglican 
Church have been reduced to very httle, until to-day a large body of its active 
members and leaders see Estabhshment not as an advantage but as a disadvan- 
tage The Church of England has some nghts m the school system And die 

^ Wlm bishop to^y would wastse lus time as did the learned and samtly Chnstopher Words-* 
worth fightmg to keep the tide Reveread offthctombstoueofaMethodistmiiiistermaciiurch- 
yard? 
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King IS by custom a member of the Church of England in England and of the 
qmte different Church of Scotland m Scotland and by law, a Protestant 
everywhere The old legal pre-eminence of 'the Church is reflected m other 
ways For example the college chaplains of Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
are Anghcans as are the coUege chapels ^ The aristocracy in England are 
almost entirely Anghcan or Cathohe ^ 

This social pre-emmence of the Anghcan Church has extended fiom its 
aristocratic laity to the clergy themselves Their social rank rose all through 
the nmeteentli century, and is only no v falhng again as the clergy become 
reermted more and more from the lower-middle and upper-working classes 

That the Enghsh parson m the age of Swift or of Fielding was a kind of 
supenor domestic is true that Mr Colhns was probably representative of a 
good many parsons of the age of Jane Austen is also true But the Enghsh 
parson m modem times became a kind of equal of the squire, ranking above 
the doctor and the attorney He had in many cases been to the same kind of 
school He might, especially if the hving he held were a good one, be a 
member of a great family A friend of Newman s the Reverend Samuel 
Wood, was a great-uncle of the present Lord Hahfax He might also be a 
sportmg parson, orthodox popular but profoundly unprofessional by the 
standards of Rome or Edmburgh as was another clerical member of the 
same family 

It was rouglily true that the policy of the Church of England in that happy 
nineteenth-century heyday was to put a gentleman in every parish This 
ideal, though more practicable than that of putting a saint m every parish, 
was beyond the resources of the Church A poor gentleman can exist but he 
cannot remam a gentleman in a representative capacity if his income 
defimtely dechsses him And the resources of the Church were not adequate 
to givmg to all the meumbents of panshes a gentleman s income Neverthe- 
less, the gentihty, real or presumed, of the parson had some social advantages 
In an inequahtarian soaety like that of England, the levelling tendencies of 
the Christian faith must always cause diificulties Where the clergy are the 
uncontested dispensers of means of grace and cannot be replaced, their 
spiritual authonty may cover their soaal mferionty, although as Innocent III 
found out, the untamed feudal noble could square a good deal of anti- 
clericahsm with a consaence that had a genuine horror of unprofitable 

^ Tins need not mean much least of all uniformity (See Bnttam and Manning Babylon BrufS 4 
and Mount Monah Mended ) 

* There are of course, great Presbyterian houses m Scotland and a number of Nonconformist 
peers of recent aeation m England But although there was at least one peer of reasonably ancietit 
creation who was a Moslem and all other rehgions may well be represented m the peerage for all 
I know m the aristocracy the national passion for religious eccentncity fights a losing battle with 
the national passion for snobbery when it is a question of belonging to an unfashionable form of 
Chustiamty According to Mr G M Young tihereturnofthe Willoughby of Parham fanidy to 
the Anghcan fold m the eighteenth century ouded the last of the great Puritan nonconforxning 
houses 
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heresy So a pnest m a Cathohc country need not be a gentleman m any sense 
of the word so long as his priestly prerogatives arc unquestioned And in a 
rigidly organized Presbyterian soaety the authority of the Church may 
cover the weak soaal or economic position of the clergy ^ But England was 
not Scotland or Prussia and the choice was not between some form of 
clerical mdependence (or, if you like, tyranny) and a tamed Erastian church 
but between one form of Chnstiamty adapted to a society highly conscious 
of soaal distmction and another Between German Lutheramsm and Angli- 
canism it is not hard to make a choice The parson was given a more mdepen- 
dent position by the abuse of his freehold\ by the lack of system in church 
orgamzation, by the great soaal position of the bishops which resulted from 
their large mcomes and great houses ^ 

Quite apart from any general levelhng tendency (and such exists m 
England) the special social prestige of the Church of England is not what it 
was But for the officially minded who like to know where they are. Church’ 
is nice and Chapel doubtful and this social ranking extends to all aspects of 
Enghsh rehgious hfe More people than would admit it or are consaous of it, 
are of the mmd of the sergeant-major, who classified his recruits mto 
C of E ’ R C ’ and fancy rehgions The only change they would make 
would be m putting *R C definitely under fancy religions But this cus- 
tomary precedence is very httle based on law it is based on the normal 
Enghsh attitude to organized rehgion in his own country The Church of 
England is the normal form of rehgion even the Dissenter who dissents from 
its claims hke the earher Nonconformist who refused to conform to its 
practices admits by his protest its predommant place An Anghcan bishop, 
even in a city hke Liveipool where his Roman rival has more adherents, is by 
national custom the chief representative spokesman of the Christian view- 
pomt ^ And without any legal sanction m modem times the Church of 
England is thought of as being the Church of the Empire, a cause of dis- 
illusionment to pious Anghcans when they go to Canada or Austraha and 
discover the strength of their Roman and Dissentmg rivals 

^ It should be noted that m Scotland most though by no means all of the good fanuhes have 
dnfted m the last two centuries away from Presbytenamsm to Ejpiscopahamsm (This lias had 
good results as well as bad for Scottish Presbytenamsm ) Without agreemg with Charles II that 
Presbytery is no rehgion for a gentleman there is a sense m which a kmd of Anghcamsm may 
seem to be pre-eminently the religion for a gentleman to whom gentihty is of fundamental 
importance On the other hand Christianity m any fundamental form can hardly seem to be a 
religion for a gentleman m the usual sense of the term 

^ When the first Archbishop Temple sold the country estate of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
because he did not think that m modem times an Archbishop of Canterbury had any business 
paradmg as a great landed magnate he was antiapating as great a change m the role of the arch- 
bishopric as the marnages of Cranmer and Parker portended 

* 1^0 s Who carries this principle to an extreme Although Cathohc bishops in Breland are cer- 
tamly far more important than bishops of the Church of Ireland, and are legally in exactly the 
same position they are entered m Who s Who under their proper names not under the names of 
their sees That honour is reserved for the bishops of the disestablished Church of Ireland 
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This prestige of the Church of England may be a result of p 
privilege and may owe something to the present connection with tli 
but It IS possible ihzt a disestabhshed Chuich of England provided i 
united, would keep this kind of hold on the Enghsh people as the Cl 
France did when it was disestabhshed in 1905 For it should be reme 
that m organization, if not in doctrine the Church of England has 1 
more changed in the last century than it was at the Reformation Its i 
have been reformed, not enough perhaps, but reformed all the s« 
bishops are no longer opulent feudal magnates representing the disti 
of wealth and power that smted the England of Henry VIII ^ The < 
of new sees in the nineteenth century the mcrease in mcome tax, th 
the standard of episcopal duty tliat has been accepted since Samuel 
force set the example m the diocese of Oxford these have all made 
very different men and officials from what they were m the days 
Proudie of Barchester A century ago a bishop appointed to a real! 
see could leave a quite impressive fortune to his children To-day he h 
has children and certainly cannot leave them a fortune out of saTOij 
his salary Among the qualifications that make a man episcopal timbcj 
is a private income that will enable him to bear the burden of sucl 
elephants as Famham Castle, or other assets of the old older that ha 
become habihties 

Despite his archaic costume, his official precedence and, m the cas' 
old sees, the tenancy of a ‘palace that recalls the golden days of gold 
and the state of great landed magnates, the modern bishop is not a xu 
idle functionary Promotion to a bishopric is often, in fact, what it haj 
been in theory a call to greater labour, reluctantly accepted Prol 
few periods in church history have the words Nolo episcopan^ been 
so often and so sincerely as m modem England ^ 

Yet It IS m the method of nomination to bishoprics tliat the cou 
between Church and State survives m its most important aspect 
time of Henry VIII, the nomination to tins great spiritual office has 
the hands of whoever effectively disposed of the State patronage in tli 
of Cliarles II, in the hands of Lord Palmerston The King or the po 
who chose the shepherds of the Anghcan flock could be of any reh, 

^ Few changes in our modem England have been more remarkable than that m the 
of the Bishops of the Anghcan Church and the way they are regarded Forty or £fty 
they were usually rich dignified and rather mdolent magnates aristocratic m that \ 
habits moderate in their theology sometimes to the point of indifierentism quite as n 
of the world as pastors of souk The revival withm the Church of England began fio 
and reached the bishops last (James Bryce to Thomas Hughes Ufe of Bishop Bm&r p| 

^ I was once present when the future of an eminent divine was being debated His lea 
good looks his admirable maimers his gOod busmess habits the reasonable orthodo 
religious views all were discussed and admitted But it was added he could not b 
bishop He had no pastoral zeal and that it was somewhat reluctantly admitted 
necessary m a bishop 
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none A Lutheran background in the case of Prince Albert a fondness for 
Presbytenan ways and men m the case of Queen Victoria submission to the 
Evangehcal views of Lord Shaftesbury in the case of Palmerston a very 
outside pomt of view in the case of Disraeh, High Anghcan prmciplcs in the 
cases of Gladstone and Sahsbury all affected the character of the episcopate 
in the second half of the last century Of the mne persons appointed to the 
ofEce of Prime Mimster in this century, three were Presbytenans, one a 
Baptist, one a Umtanan and the Anghcan orthodoxy of the remaining four 
was not m every case above reasonable suspiaon Yet there is abundant 
evidence that, in making these appointments, modem Prime Mimsters, 
whatever their ongm, have shown a strong sense of responsibihty None has 
behaved as Disraeh did m candidly making appomtments to help his party at 
an election ^ 

Yet there is at first sight something distasteful m the thought of spiiitual 
ofEce so bestowed For although Prime Mmisters do not make scandalous 
appointments they do make appomtments that it is unlikely would be made 
by any free church Chosen by an indirect democratic plebiscite, for 
reasons that have nothing to do with Church questions ^ with no ceitainty 
that they will have either knowledge or mterest in this field Prime Mimsters 
may impose chief pastors on very reluctant flocks The see of Hereford, for 
mstance, has more than once been used by Pnme Mmisters to show their 
indifference to mere local clerical and lay opinion Where appointments 
have mvolved apparent approval of certam types of rehgious views a Prime 
Minister has seemed to some to be, m eSect extendmg the hmits of tolerable 
variation in doctnne And when some appointment has aimoyed an impor- 
tant section of Church opimon the resentment of lay nomination has found 
expression in threats to exercise the rights of the Church, nghts preserved by 
the election’ of a new bishop by the cathedral chapter In form, the Prime 
Mimster merely nommates a candidate to the chapter, but in effect the so- 
callcd congi d dire is only permission to elect one person who is named ® 

^ It should be remembered that patronage the modified English version of the spoils system 
vras just being abolished m Disraeh $ times His attitude though a little scandalous when looked 
at 5:om the side of the angels was not particularly novel or scandalous from the side of the 
practising pohtiaan 

^ This was one of the Saws m the argument whereby John Richard Green tried to justify the 
system by a parallel with the popular election of St Ambrose as Archbishop of Milan Mr 
Gladstone might be the people s choice as much as St Ambrose was but he was not chosen to 
find a modem Ambrose for the see of Winchester 

* I have simplified the procedure but I have not I think distorted its meaning cong^ d Mtre 
js in efiect like an Amencan primary The electors of Tesns wiH by the time this book has 
appeared have elected Mr O Darnel to the Umted States Senate But they will have had no real 
option By winning the Democratic pnmary Mr O Damd has been given the equivalent of a 
congd d Mire For the electors of Texas to vote for the Republican candidate (presumably there u 
one) would be as revolutionary an act as for a Cathedral chapter not to vote for the candidate 
named in the letten missive of the Pnme Munster They would not of course be subject to the 
penalties of pmmumre It might be pointed out to uncritical admirers of Magna Carta that one of 
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No eiffective resistance has ever been made to this system although the 
possibihty of a clerical revolt has no doubt had a hmiting effect on the 
choices made by Pnme Ministers, who in modern times always consult the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and are thus m a position to blow how much the 
Church of England wiU stand 

Yet, seen from the outside, the nomination of bishops by a lay authonty 
has Its advantages It does, m fact, result m mabng bishops of men who 
would be very unlikely to reach that high office were bishops elected by the 
laity, or the clergy, or by any combination of the two or any method prac- 
tised by other branches of the Anglican commumon 

It can be argued tliat the representative character of an Anglican bishop is 
in part derived from his secular origin Because he has been chosen by the lay 
power, he is more likely to think in a non-clerical fashion of the problems 
where the lay and clencal pomts of view are m conflict ^ The qualities that 
appeal to a lay Pnme Mimster may be very valuable qualities that do not 
appeal to the minority of zealous laity A bishop so appointed may be able to 
defy the sectarian opmion of the faithful ^ 

An Anghcan dignitary in such cases is far more free than leaders of the 
‘Free Churches’ who cannot go too far ahead of their flocks An American 
Methodist bishop who had expressed doubts about the wisdom of the 
expenment noble in purpose’ would have been a hero and yet if no Ameri- 
can Methodist bishop has ever had doubts on the policy of constitutional 
Prohibition, the pohtical wisdom of that bench of bishops must be very low 
A Cathohe Bishop in a region like Brooklyn really cracking down’ on 
Coughhmsm would be a parallel to Charles Gore criticizing the Boer War m 

the chief gnevances against King John and one the charter was intended to put an end to v^as 
royal nominations to bishopncs Back to Magna Carta is a possible battle-cry for the enemies of 
this system to-day 

^Itis I hope unnecessary to say that by clerical I do not mean rehgious 

* Another form of patronage which might be but is not now used in a simple political fashion 
IS that of nominations to regius professorships In Oxford and Cambridge and m the Scottish 
umversities a number of the most important chairs are regius that is the professors are ap- 
pomted by the Crown which m England means the Pnme Mimster m Scotland the Secretary of 
State for Scotland Ih the past pohtics of a bnd played some part Thus it is believed that had the 
Liberal government been defeated a htde sooner than it was Lord Acton would not have been 
made Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambndge by its Conservative successor But 
direct pohtical rewards arc rare in this field I know of only one case and that not very recent It 
was widely believed that a very active pohtiaan was given a regius chair m a Scottish university 
in recompense for his effective services as an election agent for a cabinet mimster Whether this he 
so or not the professor of whom the story was told became in the not very long run world- 
femous in his own field of medicine And as m the case of bishopncs the outsider s view is some 
times more objective than the domestic view But there are of course drawbacks to the system 
In 1870 when Glasgow University had some of the greatest names in the Bntish academic world 
on Its roE of professors the official academic chief of the future Lords Kelvin and Lister and the 
two C^ds was Prmapal Barclay He was without any particular literary or saentific distinction 
and was commonly reported to have received his appomtment from the Crown because of the 
presence of mind he had shown in the management of a boat by which he had saved the precious 
lifeofoneofitsmimsteis {John Henry Mutrhead Reflections P 27) 
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Joseph Chamberlain s good city of Birininghim or Dr Hensley Henson 
not yet a bishop denouncing the profiteers of the Putumayo atrocities by 
name in Westminster Abbey More instances could be given to supoort the 
view that if we are to give zny meamng to fearless other than noisy state- 
ments of views already known to be popular (the meaning the word has 
acquired in the cheap Press) the high Anghcan clergy are to-day at least as 
fearless as the ecclesiastical leaders of any part of the Enghsh-speaking world 
And some of these Anghcan leaders would not have been chosen by any 
"democratic* method of election 

There is another advantage m the nomination of bishops by pohticians 
The Church of England is rent by mternal ecclesiastical pohtics The appoint- 
ment of bishops from the outside can not only be used by a prudent lay 
pohtician to keep the balance true witlim the Church, but to remind the 
clerical combatants that they are members of a teclinically umted body Thus 
the variations in doctrine and ritual that might well be associated with the 
changing party positions of successive Bishops of Truro are not without their 
educational value A nomination of a well-known party leader (in the 
Church sense of party) is not necessarily a triumph for the local section of his 
party in his new diocese that party has not yet earned an election and is not 
necessanly much benefited by the arrival of a bishop who has been appointed 
by a Prime Mimster who has had other motives than the desire to promote 
true Cathohe doctnne or to score off rituahsts ^ And the Bishop once en- 
throned has usually settled down to the job of bemg a Father m God to all 
the faithful no matter what their ecclesiastical colour In this the Bishop is 
of course, profoundly Enghsh He acts in the spirit of Bishop Sanderson s 
preface to the Prayer Book of 1662 and avoids the sundry inconveniences 
that arise from the attempt to remedy evils that may have arisen fiom tilings 
advisedly estabhshed ^ This respect for vested mterests emotional as well 
as material, makes the good bishop although possibly a bishop who serves 
the Church as a semi-secular rather than as a purely religious body clnefly 
concerned to declare the faith once delivered or to be delivered to the samts 
A Bishop Gore m one direction, a Bishop Barnes m another may not accept 
this hmitation of their functions, may take an un-Enghsh view of the 
importance of mtellectual clarity and insist on definitions ( no evident neces- 
sity so requiring such action m the eyes of their brethren) but they ire not 
typical of the men whom the Prime Mimsters normally call to the episcopal 
office 

The connection with the State is important in another way For twenty- 

^ It IS not a real solution of the problem of keeping party spmt within due limits to accept what 
IS m eiSect a geographical limitation of parties The Protestant Episcopal Church of the Umted 
States lays more stress on the Protestant in Richmond Virguna, than m Fond du Lac Wisconsin 
But what of the Virgmian member who moves to Wisconsin* 

* I take this atation from Dr Hensley Henson s admirable Church of England 
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SIX bishops are members of the House of Lords ^ As the House of Lords lias 
over seven hundred members, the twenty-six bishops would be a tiny 
minority tf the lay peers took their legislative duties seriously Bu^ they do 
not, and the bishops may often be a numerically large as well as intrinsically 
weighty section of the actual working Upper House It is less and less com- 
mon for a bishop to take much part in mere or pure pohtics, but m questions 
with a moral content, questions of moral legislation (e g drink, gambling 
and the like) or questions affecting the treatment of natives m the Empire^ 
they have a concern In medieval language the post of keeper of the King's 
conscience was entrusted to the Lord Chancellor who m modern times is a 
great lay official and judge ® But in a non-techmeal sense, the keeper oi the 
national conscience is now more often the bench of bishops m the House of 
Lords 

But a church is not a mere matter of bishops What of the lesser shepherds 
and what of the flock^ Here it is important to notice one effect of the theory 
of estabkshment The Church of England claims to be the Church of the 
whole English people In modem times it admits that there are large Disscnt- 
mg bodies — ^Methodist, Romamst, Jewish and others — but these, even if 
lumped together are still a minority of the English people And it is held 
the Church of England has the cure of souls of the rest So it is under obhga- 
tion to provide means of worship all over the country in regions wheie there 
are few Anghcans, in regions where there are few inhabitants No more 
than a Post Office can it refuse to provide service in remote or unprofitable 
regions in order to concentrate on those fields that are white for the har\^est 
This means a maldistribution of resources that is not necessarily discrcditibie 
There are sixteen thousand clergy (not all of them doing parochial work), so 

1 The two Archbishops of Canterbury and York the Bishops of London Durham and Win- 
chester are members by nght The remainmg bishops become members by semonty of thetr 
appointment to their sees This cunoiis system has a very Enghsh ongm When it became evident 
in the nmeteenth century that there were not enough bishopncs and that those that e'susccd were 
often in the wrong place Parliament reluctantly agreed to tamper with the work of Theodore of 
Tarsus Lanfranc and Henry VIII So new sees beginning with Manchester were created But die 
change was not to be used to increase the clencal membership of the House of Lords so with 
respect for the nghts of the Archbishops and the three lustoncally most important episcopal sees 
all claims were lumped This means that a bishop may have to wait a long time before he enters 
the House of Lords The Archbishops always and the three ex officio bishops usually have been 
bishops before so that they come to the House of Lords with some episcopal expenence (The 
present Bishop of Durham went straight to the episcopal bench m the Lords ) The other bishops 
have years of utterances on public questions bottled up before they get an o0icial platform to 
express them from The pedantically minded among historians still lament a system that may leave 
a Bishop of Lichfield outside the House of Lords and put a Bishop of Bradford into it 

* The Church of England is now a great missionary church with more firsthand knowledge of 
aU parts of the Bntish Empire than any secular body And among its missionaries have been some 
of the most zealous defenders of the nghts of the natives men hke Bishop Weston and Arch- 
deacon Owen The English bishops m such cases may be spokesmen for a great unrepresented 
hodv 

* At present Lord Simon (Sir John Sunon) 
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that if the man-power of the Church of England were evenly distributed 
over the whole country, each parson would have to look after three thousand 
people which of course reduces the pastoral office to a formahty So the 
rural parson is underworked and the town parson overworked and the 
fiction that the Church of England is a Church serving all the population 
IS not at all plausible m a big mdustrial city m the Midlands whatever surface 
truth It may have in an agncultural area like Lmcolnslnre or m central 
Oxford ^ 

The Church of England has never m modem times had as many bishops 
or as few parish clergy as it has to-day and the bishop has kept his place as a 
national figure better than the parson has And the system of choosmg men 
for given paroclnal or other posts loses its attractive simphcity as soon as we 
descend from the Ingh plateau where bishops and deans are made ard live ^ 

Lesser patronage is no longer a simple matter of nommation by a Prime 
Mmister The Prime Minister continues to nominate to some ecclesiastical 
posts but the Lord Chancellor nominates to more Other officers of the 
Crown (e g the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) have othei job» to 
give away and so have the Universities of 0\.ford and Cambiidge and the 
colleges which are part of those umversities So far so comparatively good 
clerical patronage is admimstered by public or semi-pubhc bodies with on 
the whole, a due regard to decorum and piety ^ 

But most patronage is private, it is m the hands of pnvate landowners In 
the Middle Ages pious landowners often gave the right to take the profits of a 
parish to an abbey whose abbot thus became the rector and who put in a 
vicar who did the work and received a stipend which was less possibly much 
less than the income of the parish At the Reformation other landowners 
took their lands away from the suppressed abbeys but forgot to give back 
the great tithes to the parsons who did the work of the parishes Thus in 
England the average parish priest is a vicar and not a rector, and it is usually a 
safe guess that a vicar or a perpetual curate is less well off than a rector ^ 

^ It as significant that the illustrations to Dr Hensley Henson s book are all taken from the 
countryside or from tlie old cathedral towns There is no illustration of church life m the places 
where the great majority of the English people live the great new mdustnal areas 

* Deans of tlie great cathedrals may be much more like characters out of Trollope than any 
modem bishop can be Of course Trollope for all that he was a Liberal would have been 
astonished at the Bolshevik enthusiasm of the present Dean of Canterbury (Dr Hewlett Johnson) 
and despite his robust view of popular hterature he might have been a little puzzled by the ease 
with which Dr Inge when Dean of St Paul s combmed the careers of Paul Elmer More and 
Mr Westwood Pcgler and had enough time over to fulfil the duties of the great office once 
adorned by John Donne 

’ It has been my eitpenence in Oxford and Cambndge that the difficulty to-day is to find 
candidates who can afibrd to accept the average living I have been told that on the list of possible 
noxmntts kept for the use of the Lord Chancelior some names (and the most favoured) gain 
attention because they are marked off by the letters WHM which being interpreted stand for 
wife has means 

^ Sometimes more than the great tithes were acquired by the new class of hard feced men 
who did well out of the Ikcformation The Russelis got all the assets of the Abbey of Woburn 
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The old untrammelled days of nomination, at what was practically the 
good pleasure of the patron are over So are scandalous nominations and 
sales of nominations The great grievance now is the characteristically Enghsh 
one of party trusts Instead of the great magnate nominating a kinsman 
whose call was more to the temporalities than to the spintuahties (and thus 
raising the social standing while lowermg the spintual tone of the clergy) the 
right to present to vacant hvmgs is vested in trustees These trustees buy up 
with funds they have been given or left vacant nghts of presentation They 
arc associated with parties within the Church especially with the extreme 
Protestant parties Their object is to make sure that in as many cures of 
souls as money can buy the Gospel truth, as they see it shall be preached and 
no Romish doctrmes or practices be tolerated ^ The patronage system is being 
more and more hmited and it is its approaching cxtmction that accounts for 
the current zeal of the purchasers of presentatton nghts But m the combina- 
tion of rehgious ends and very worldly means, the trusts are among the most 
Enghsh of institutions And yet they arc in some ways un-English Thebhnd 
respect for vested mterests which the free hand given to these trusts exempli- 
fies, is m a way remimscent of the immumty given to American educational 
foundations since the decision m the Dartmouth College case over a century 
ago No Enghsh or Scottish college or foundation has any such immunity 
from the amending hand of the law Oxford and Cambndge have both 
reformed themselves and been reformed from outside But there are many 
parishes m England whose pastors are chosen for them by trustees determined 
to sec that m the age of Karl Adam and Karl Barth Mantam and Reinliold 
Niebuhr, Cadoux and Needham the mtellectual standards of the Speal er s 
Commentary and the rehgious spint of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill shall be 
preserved The Church of England as a body may amend and explain, but 
inside It these ecclesiastical strongholds of the past still hold out buttressed by 
money agamst the spint of the age ^ And once appomted, the Anglican 

and sometimes styled themselves lay abbots of that great foundation The present head of the 
family the pacifist Duke of Bedford has ceased makmg any contribution to the support of 
Wobum parish church Its incumbent receives none of the spoil of the Abbey not even the 
lesser tithes The Russells have usually been strongly Erasmn and anti-clericai an their views 
but this cannot be attnbuted solely to the fact that like so many other great famihes their hands 
are dnppmg with the fat of sacrilege as (unless my memory Ms me) Mr Lloyd George vividly 
put It a propos of the eminently dencal Ceals 

^ It is a matter of controversy whether the Protestant trusts are worse m this respect than 
the Cathohe But they are better provided with funds and as it is true that the extreme old- 
fesbioncd Protestant view is held by the most old-fashioned section of the Anghcan clergy the 
nominees of the Protestant trusts tend to have less personal prestige The ecclesiastical position 
of the great Lord Shaftesbury is probably that which appeals least of all to the religious mind 
of to-day (It is a leader of this section Bishop Chavasse of Rochester who has ruslied to the 
defence of the bankers ) Here the dead hand of Victorian wealth and piety is heavy on the 
hving Church 

* Another example of the dead hand which is able to affect contemporary practice is the 
Lord s Day Observance Society Enghsh sabbatanamsm is not dead but it is less hvmg than it 
would be, had it to depend on current mcomc to pay for its campaigns The umvernties may 
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incumbent is almost as much his own master as is the bishop He holds the 
parson s freehold and short of very scandalous neglect or misbehaviour he 
is secure for hfe This permits of course the ill-fitted parson to keep his job 
long after Ins utihty is gone It even permits the scandalous parson too long a 
run for his money or his patron s money It also allows the saint to go his 
own way without adjustmg his view of hfe to the wishes of an unsaintly 
congregation It is unhkely that this legal guarantee of the right of the parson 
to do what he hkes with his ovm will last much longer That it has lasted so 
long is part of the Enghsh conservatism which marked the old establish- 
ment ^ 

Bishops appointed by pohtiaans, parsons appointed by pnvate individuals 
who may not be either resident or absentee landowners vnth some interest in 
the peace, or even in the religious wellbeing of a parish but merely legal 
agents of a long-dead zealot how can such a Church have a hold on the 
Enghsh people^ It is easy to ask the question but harder to answer it yet the 
parson has a hold or if that is too strong a word, he is at one end of a rope that 
however slackly binds or till recently bound the Enghsh people to the 
Enghsh Church ^ 

I have never seen heard nor read that the clergy were beloved ni any 
nation where Chnstiamty was the rehgion of the country Nothing can 

be held by some to be in the same class But neither Oxford nor Cambridge insist to day on 
the hteral teachmg of what was orthodoxy rchgious or academic m the past The Bampton 
lecturers are allowed to go beyond Manscl And the Gifford lectures on natural rehgion in the 
Scottish umversities have been given m one case at least by an avowed opponent of natural 
rehgion in its ordinary sense (Karl Barth) 

1 The position of an meumbent in the Church of England would be if they knew of its wild 
hcence the envy of foreign tyrants In 1914 an incumbent who conformed to a mimmum of 
legal observances who refrained firom murder notorious evil hving and conspicuous drunken- 
ness could do pretty much what he pleased — that is m pnnaple In practice as had been proved 
by a long succession of techmeal law-breakers he could if he were enthusiastic devout hard 
working and beloved ignore the legal mimmum required of him and turn his pansh church 
into a colourable imitation of a Papist chapel or a dissentmg meeting house (K Ellis Roberts 
H R L Sheppard p 8d) 

* The national character of the Church of England is illustrated by the fact that it is the parson 
not the pnest or minister who is the traditional butt He appears in ludicrous roles on comic 
postcards bemg scored off by the village drunk He is a classical figure of the mildly humorous 
drawing-room ballad ( I was a pale young curate then ) or the other which tells of the clencal 
philanderer who is now a vicar m the North Country at a salary three times greater He is 
the hero of the joke about the curate s egg and the hero of The Private Secretary There can be 
no doubt what denomination ordained Mr G S Melvm or unfrocked Mr George Robey 
The Anghcan clergyman is also the hero of innumerable nbald unprmted jokes A touchy and 
thoughtless parson once complamed of this fact and was admirably answered by Mr St John 
Ervmc Antx-clcnca! jokes are common in all counting And they must be directed against the 
traditional representatives of religion. In France that is the cuti not the pasteur m England it is 
the parson and not the pnest This merely proves that as Andr6 Siegfhed said the curi is part 
of the furniture of French life as is the parson of English life And for that reason there was 
wisdom as well as humour in the jest of a fhend of mine at the dme of the i&mous and scandalous 
tnal of the unfortunate Rector of Snffkey This tnal has done more to endear the Church of 
England to the English people than anytlnng smee the tnal of the Seven Bishops Scandals m 
the Church of England are pubhc property not the pnvate mortifications of pnvate sects 
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render ttem popular but some degree of persecution So wrote one of the 
most eminent if not most representative of Anglican divines Dean Swift and 
the readiness of the Enghsh people to laugh or sneer at their estabhshed 
pastors IS partly due to the fact that it is quite a long time since the Church of 
England has been persecuted, or even thought it was It is nearly a generation 
smeeF E Smith declared that the Welsh Disestabhshment Bill had shocked 
the consaence of every Chnstian commumty m Europe Even the boldest 
rhetoriaan to-day on his way to high legal preferment, would have to find 
some other means of provmg his stout Church-of-Englandism than 
oratorical fliounshes hke this The Church may be impoverished what old 
Scottish divmes called the crown rights of Clirist* may be affronted by an 
Erastian Parhament, but the parson is not linked to his people by any bond hke 
that which unites the Insh pnest or the Nonconformist minister by a 
memory of wrongs suffered in common A few sections of the Church of 
England have more recent memories of suffenng than the Cml War of three 
hundred years ago provides, but in the mam imtil very recent times Church 
and State m England have hved more like bickermg spouses than like 
passionate lovers or deadly enemies ^ Indeed, the neutral obsciver of the 
relationship between Church and State m England is sometimes reminded 
of Mr Dooley^s observation that, in the Archey Road, when a man and a 
woman find that they can t go on hvmg together, they go on hving to- 
gether 

Yet there are moments when the stram seems about to become intolerable 
Thus the House of Commons has twice recently refused to sanction changes 
in the Prayer Book asked for by the constituted authonties of the Church 
The majority of English members of Parhament were willing to give the 
Church what It wanted, but a minority of Enghsh members aided by mem- 
bers from Scotland (where a different Church is established) and Wales and 
Northern Ireland (where no church is estabhshed) refused to permit the 
cloven hoof of Rome to be inserted m the doorway of a Church which the 
most vociferous orators never entered anyway The result was a solution of a 
type not uncommon in ecclesiastical pohtics The Church went its own way, 
the bishops had no effective means of putting down ‘Romamsm', but the 
Protestant feelmg of the Bntish if not of the English people, was satisfied 
To a large section of the practising and behoving Chnstians in the Church of 
England the ntes and doctnnes condemned by that unimpressive version of 
a Church Council the House of Commons in a religious mood, were cssen- 
nai and sacred They refused to give them up, no matter how much that 
might annoy stoutly Erastian divines from Paisley or Portadovm So in effect 

^ The Ar^lo^Cathohc party keeps green, the memory of its Vxetonan confessors And it as 
possible that a£ the hvely notous days of Lowder of London Docks could return or a few 
piiests like Green of Miles Platting spent a year or two in jail m defence of what they took to 
be orthodoxy religious zeal (at least as it is understood m Belfast) would revive and the churches 
be filled again with worduppers as well as noters 
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the State washed its hands of the matter, leavmg the battle to be fought out 
inside the Church 

But what constitutes being ‘inside the Church ^ It is easy to exclude 
Presbyterians, Cathohes Jews, Christian Scientists but what is the position 
of the occasional conformer, of the Enghshman who stays away from the 
parish church and not from another rival place of worships Apparently this 
unwillingness to submit himself to the disciphne of churchgoing gives this 
not untypical Enghshman a special right to msist on having his way It is on 
tins view the duty of the Church of England to be ready at any moment to 
provide for the rehgious needs (if such they can be called) of persons who are 
only m any degree either Churchmen or Christians because some relation to 
the Church and to Christianity is part of the make-up of any decent Enghsh- 
man ^ 

It is the prevalence of this view and the unconsaous arrogance that often 
accompames it which irritates the mmonty of the Enghsh people to whom 
the Enghsh Church is part of the Christian Church For a Church that meets 
the demand of tins simple Church-of-Englandism , most certainly does not 
meet the needs of the devout behever ^ Less than ever, in these days, when the 
whole Christian conception is threatened and by more than argument, is the 
conscious Cliristian minority m the Anghcan Church disposed to make con- 
cessions to the Laodicean majority to whom the Church of England is hke 
cricket, part of the Enghsh background Indeed, the acceptance of so vague a 
rehgion as this seems fraught with danger to the more concrete rehgion of 

^Thas view was very candidly expressed by A Soldier m a letter in the Spectator 31 July 
194a Like all my relatives that I ever heard of I was baptized and confirmed into the Church 
of England and all of us expect m due time to be mamed and buned accordmg to its rites 
I often intend to go to church and succeed in getting there a dozen times a year when I enjoy 
and beheve myself to be edified by the old hturgy espeaally the Psalms Lessons and Collects 
which high-falutm parsons gabble and mutilate I hate parsons antics High or Low Church 
To be honest I should admit that I am much more an Anghcan Churchman than I am an 
orthodox Chnstian This is surely a very advanced form of what Gladstone called the Erastian 
theory that the business of an Estabhshment is to teach all sorts of doctrines and to provide 
Christian ordmances by way of comfort for all sorts of people to be used at their own option 
(Ltfe of Bishop Wtlhetforce vol 11 p 353 ) The new view seems to be that the customer is always 
nght even if he is hardly a customer at all 

* Many persons brought up outside the Church of England have been astonished (and often 
irritated) by the phenomenon of Church-of-Englandism It is over fifty years since Augustme 
Birrell allowed his normal urbamty to be overclouded by his Scottish and Dissenting ancestry 
and trainmg Church-of-Englandism is far too robust too secular-minded to care a rap about 
the opinion of bishops and divines who are but necessary evils only to be defended when 
attacked by low-mmded Radicals and vulgar Dissenters It is the external church the bucks 
and mortar the ivy-mantled tower nesthng m the vallev hard by the Blue Boar the chmnng 
of the bells on a Sunday morning as they fall on the ears of men walkmg m an opposite direction 
that appeal to these stdwarfc sons of the Establishment To men of this mould to cease to 
belong to the Church of England is to be a renegade firom the national fiag to go over to the 
enemy Church-of-Englaadism is the rehgion of England, and it la the duty of every Enghsh- 
man to belong to the Enghsh rehgion What that rehgion is doesn t matter and is perhaps 
nneertam But whatever it is it is a moderate, decent rehgion which leaves you alone or which 
you can leave alone if so minded 
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the zealous minority which now reahzes fully that it is a minority and that m 
the old sense England is no longer a Christian country ^ 

The Christian cause m England is not represented solely by the Estabhshcd 
Church For all the passion of the Enghsh people for social confoimity was 
not strong enough to control the national mdividuahsm m rehgion And one 
of the great dividing lines in Enghsh hfe one whose ejffects are not )et 
exhausted was that between Church and Chapel That hne was theological 
(for each Nonconforimst body broke away on some specific point of doctrine 
or practice), but it was also as has been said soaal And it was pohtical For 
to the Nonconformists the Church of England and the Tory or Conserva- 
tive Party were aspects of the same mtolerant exclusive attitude in religion 
and pohtics Only the Methodists preserved until well into the nineteenth 
century, the Tory pohtics of their founder All the other dissenting bodies 
(and ultimately the Methodists) were Liberals or Radicals The converse was 
not equally true There were Anghcans who were Liberals, but it was an 
anomdy that Mr Gladstone in his progress from High Toryism to Radi- 
cahsm never abandoned any of the High Church prinaples he had learned at 
Oxford He led in his old age a party whose clerical leaders had httle in com- 
mon with him except basic Christian faith then a less effective bond of union 
than It IS now^ 

It IS probable that Nonconformity reached its height of pohtical power, 
was most representative of the temper of the Enghsh people round the 
beginning of this century ® Its hold on the middle and working classes was 
still strong Its pohtical pnnciples seemed relevant to the problems of the 
time Its moral and pohtical optimism seemed justified It was united winie 
Anghcanism was divided It knew what it knew and what it behoved It was 
nt) longer hampered intellectually by the educational disabihties of the days 
of Anghcan privilege, and its own internal divisions mto rival sects were no 
longer so bitter or weakening as they had been But in the generation that 

Wliilft the humamstic rehgioxis sentiment which expresses itself by the catch in the throat 
at the last Evensong in the old School Chapel the commnmty singing of Abide with me at 
a torchhght tattoo and the standing to attention dunng tlie Two Mmutes Silence can be utilized 
by totahtarianism a rehgion which speaks of redemption by the incarnate Son of God which 
Gflfers mankmd the sacramental means of umon with the eternal life of the God Man Jesus Christ 
and which makes the perpetual representation of His atomng Sacrifice its essential act of \\orship 
must be the declared enemy of all who see in the state the be-all and end-all of man s hfe 
(Humphrey Beevor Peace and Pacifism p 207 atedmT S Ehot The Mea of a Cknsttan Society 
PP 84^5) 

^High Churchmen tended to become Liberals as a protest against the favour shown by 
Dismeh to the Low Churchmen and stiH more as a protest against the ntual prosecutions which 
he duven to it by Queen Victoria made possible G W E Russell who was both a Radical 
asnd a High Churchman attributed some of the Liberal success in forlorn hopes like Bnghton at 
the- election of 1880 to good Churchmen voting agamst the author of the Pubhc Worship 
Reguktiem BiH Other Anglo-Cathohcs later went Christian Socialist Gore s background of 
iCoitoq Lord Hahfax s was Whig 

{ * Bhavp heard it stated on what authonty I know not that the great Liberal Parhament elected 
m xpod was the first smee the time of Charles U most of whose members were non-Anghcam 
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has passed since the great Liberal landshde of 1906 one of the greatest changes 
in the Enghsh rehgious and social landscape has been the dechne of Noncon- 
formity Paitly that dechne has been due to the general weakening of the 
hold of Christianity on the Enghsh people partly it has been due to the 
comparative irrelevance of the pecuharly Nonconformist (as apart from 
Christian) view of the contemporary world and its problems Be the causes 
what they may the decline is a fact and an important fact 
The dechne of the power of Nonconformity in England has undoubtedly 
weakened a hnk between the Enghsh and American, peoples for which there 
has been no substitute The common tradition of evangehcal rehgion the 
common behef in conversion, m the hteral mspiration of Holy Wnt the 
common taboos (even if they were more rigid m Amenca than m England) 
all provided a common ethos Moody and Sankey were almost as great 
figures in England as in the Umted States the common stock of hymns and 
of devotional books was drawn on with hardly any sense of national differ- 
ence The Coimcil on Interchange of Preachers and Speakers may have been 
optimistic m the present, when it declared that Enghsh rehgious books are 
more widely read m Amenca, and vice versa, than any other hterature The 
language of rehgion is almost the only language of both countries winch 
does not require re-mterpretation But it certamly was true a generation 
ago And if it is not true to-day the chief reason (after the dechne in the 
importance of organized religion in both countries) is that Enghsh Noncon- 
formity has changed more than has American Protestantism 
For a generation past, Nonconformity has been losing its influence over 
the working classes In this it is repeating the Instory of the older Dissent, 
which by the eighteenth century was overwhelmingly middle-class The 
Methodists have followed the Independents and Presbytenans Their flocks 
to-day are not at all proletarians nor are the pastors Just as the Church of 
England is going back to the condition of the eighteenth century with its 
parsons drawn from all ranks of soaety, with the sons of workmen serving 
side by side with the sons of professional men and even of the aristocracy so 
Nonconforimty is going back to its eighteenth-century condition No 
member of a Nonconformist chapel is likely to have been at Eton and only 
one Nonconformist minister is the son of a peer ^ But it is also unhkely that 
many members of Nonconformist chapels should be on the dole, or that their 
mmisters should be drawn from as poor famihes as now supply so many 
parsons to the Church of England There is no reason to be unduly surprised 
at the view expressed by the former Bishop of Durham® tibat the average 
mimster is now of a higher soaal rank than the average parson 

H Hemdel The American Impmt on Great Britain p 40 Professor Hemdel is 

ngbtjy sceptical of the contemporary truth of this judgment 
® His father is a nulhonaare and a new peer Whether there are any third generation Non- 
conformist peers would be an mteresting subject of inquiry 
® Dr Hensley Henson 
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This development has more than soaal importance The mimster is at least 
as hkely to have had a good formal education as the parson and to have had 
that education at a recognized pubhc institution of learning ^ 

The consequences to relations between the two countries are scnous There 
ts an mterchange of ideas and persons between the leaders, Anghcan as well 
as simply Protestant at the top The Archbishop of Canterbury has given the 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow University, Dr Remhold Niebuhr has given 
the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh Umversity British divines are easily made 
at home m Umon Seminary or the Umversity of Chicago But there is no 
hvely demand m England for the old-fashioned, hellfire, fundamcntahst 
preacher of the type still popular in such different Amencan cities as Los 
Angeles, Mmneapohs and Fort Worth Men who are great public figures, 
cultivated by pohtiaans and lavishly reported by the Press in their home 
towns are when they come to England, either ignored or are the guests and 
the stars of small and decaymg sects They discover to their pained surprise 
that Enghsh Nonconformist leaders are more likely to be on terms of sym- 
pathetic understanding with learned Jesuits or Domimcans than with the 
heirs of Moody and Sankey Only m Wales, Cornwall and the Highlands or 
in the most strait sect of the Low Chu'^chinen of the Anghcan Church is their 
language still spoken in the theological sense Indeed, Welsh (and even 
Gaehc) would be a more useful mtroduction to the hfe of the old-timc 
rehgiomsts m Bntam than is English 

It is true that the moral prmaples may still seem the same But they will be 
less rigorously held in England It is likely that leading Enghsh Protestant 
divmes would be less surpnsed, both at finding themselves at a Catholic 
mcetmg and at bemg offered cigars, than were the Amencan divmes who 
met this year to discuss rural problems ^ Although the soaal gospel^ has 
made a great deal of progress in Amenca to the extent, some would say, of 
replacmg the Gospel, the old view that personal faith and personal morals 
(the latter mainly m the form of thou shalt nots ) are the sole business of the 
Church, 1$ far stronger in Amenca than in England ^ 

The pohtical responsibihty of the Churches m England is seen very largely 

^ Headers of Mrs Oliphant s Salem Chapel will appreciate the difference between the status 
of z minister who had had a bnlliant career at a denominational college unknown outside hxs sect 
and one who has had a brilliant career at a modem umversity or at Oxford or Cambridge 
To-day one of the regular theological professors at Cambridge is a Nonconformist and the 
Nonconformist colleges at Oxford provide some of the greatest ornaments of theological learning 
m the university world Dr Micklem is no more a character out of Salem Chapel than he is a 
cliaiacter out of Mark Rutherford 

* See Tme 19 October ip4a 

* I ddibcrately say England The Celtic fnnge is more American less progressive fhan 
England ni these matters According to i 3 ie new chief of the BapUst Church m Scotland the 
Rev TAM Quiston the chief problems facmg the Church m war-time appear to be the 
danger of allowing secularists to mfonge upon the sanctity of the Lord s Day the permitting 
of pnvileges for the dnnk traffic the gambling fraternity (and) the cmemas (Cks^ou^ Herald 
J20 October 194a ) Mr M Qmston would be at home in Knoxville Tennessee 
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in economic and political terms Views about the profit motive about the 
future of international relations the teims of peace the orgamzation of the 
world these are the themes of Church discussion in England And they are 
less the themes in America Enghsh heresy trials are m the future as hkely to 
be over the nature of interest as over justification by baptism the banker may 
soon be the typical sinner whom a Cliristian may have to be told that he has 
to forgive rather than the brewer or the bookmaker ^ And in the great cur- 
rent controversy over war and peace the emphasis in American Protestan- 
tism has been on the degree of sin or innocence mvolved m taking part m 
wai, rather than on the social problem of the commumty and war When an 
Enghsh minister says diat there must be no more war’, he is more likely to 
mean that society must be orgamzed to pievent war than that he will free 
himself from all share in the common sm by refusing to aid the war effort 
The American pacifist mimster is still very often at the stage of savmg Ins own 
soul If the world imitates him the problem is solved if not so much the 
worse for the world He is not Ins brother s keeper, except m matteis like 
Prohibition and other sumptuary laws For it is to an outsider a surprising 
fact that men who do not think tliat justice or humamty are worth fighting 
for, are (or were) ready to use the secular arm to impose a taboo on alcohol 
If the non-pacifist clergy ought to repent the hves lost m this and other 
pohtical wars, the pacifist and Prohibitionist clergy should repent the gang 
wars that their zeal bred and fostered And if they reply that war does not 
bring justice or humanity, still less does Prolnbition brmg sobriety 

Tins war is an experiment as noble in purpose as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was and whatever the claims on our respect of the Chnstini pacifist 
who does not want the aid of the secular arm for any real or alleged moral 
purpose, the position of that not uncommon type the Chnstian pacifist who 
wants the power of the State to be used for hs ends but for none that he does 
not think worthy, is not so easy to defend And it finds fewer defenders in 
Enghsh Church circles than m Amencan, not because the Enghsh divme is by 
nature more clear-sighted than his Amencan brother but because some gum 
pohtical truths are more clearly seen m a London tliat has known the Bhtz 
than m a Chicago that has only known the massacre of St Valentine’s Day 

But the movement of American Protestantism is probably towards the 
Enghsh emphasis on collective rehgious responsibihty, away bodi from the 
unconscious anarchy of some modern attitudes and from the emphasis on 
bibhcal orthodoxy that is stiU so stiong in Amencan evangehcal rehgion 
Whether tins means that the Protestant Churches will play a bigger or 
smaller role in the future than m the present is another question ® But at the 

^The mdjgaaut bankets wbo wwte letten to TIte Timss complaining of the harsh words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would be better advu»ed to dawn nghtly enough that they are 
the representatives of the pubhcaas of New Testammt nines Verb sap 

* We learn that in Middletown growdi m church congregatioas has been roughly in pro- 
portion to the growth in population But the growth has been among the marginal uiuntcllectual 
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moment a more important fact is that the role of the Protestant Churches as a 
common link is less important than it was a generation ago In both countries 
the role of orgamzed rehgion is less important and the differences in the 
national view as to what organized rehgion is about are probably greater at 
this moment than they ever have been or are likely to be in the future when 
the natural evolution of American Protestantism has brought it nearer to the 
new Enghsh pattern The American small town, home of the old-time 
rehgion, has no real counterpart m England and less of a counterpart on the 
lehgious side than on any other ^ 

Shocked by the pagamsm that is pertty widespread in England, shocked 
both by English hypoensy in some spheres and m the absence of it m others,^ 
the common Puritan tradition that does still bind Temple (Texas) and 
Wolverhampton (England) may seem to the American to liave lost all its 
power He will be wrong m great crises it still has power but it is not what 
It was m the days of Henry Ward Beecher or Spurgeon, or what it still is m 
Atlanta or Des Momes 

The decline of the power of Nonconformity has had important conse- 
quences m the pohtical field, important and on the whole unfortunate The 
divisionoftheEnghshbourgeoisiemto two groups ‘Church and Chapel 
had deplorable cultural results Enghsh Nonconformity m the days of its 
power was not aesthetically an attractive spectacle and its emphasis on com- 

poor sects and is m part accounted for by immigration from the South (R S Lynd and H M 
Lynd Middletown m Transition p 297 ) The same phenomenon might occur in a growmg 
London mdustnal area drawmg a large part of its new population from Wales It lias occurred 
m Detroit as well as in Muncie 

^ One thing that they still have to some eictent m common does not make for mutual fricndli 
ness One of the toughest survivals of the old Enghsh religion is Sabbatarianism Since an the 
seventeenth century the Hebrew Sabbath was imposed on the Christian Sunday negative observ- 
ance of the Lord s Day has been to a great many Enghsh-speakmg Protestants what not eadng 
fish on Fnday is to a great many Cathohes — ^all the law and the prophets So the American 
soldier stranded in an English small town on a Sunday will find no substitute for the cver-open 
drug store for the movie house for the amusement park The majonty of the inhabitants of 
these towns are givmg no other mdication of their belief that Sunday is a sacred day than their 
negative support for the legal closing of all homes of pubhc relaxation (except the places where 
booze IS sold) The efiect on an American soldier is less likely to be an admiration for the 
staunchness of English rehgious pnnaples than profound irritation with a people that has the 
folly to have such laws and has not the enterprise to break them It is then that he wishes himself 
back where 

You can pick the mommg glona 

Right ofi* the side-walks of sweet Peoria 

As for having to spend a wet Sunday in Glasgow or Holyhead that is enough to make the 
Amencan wish himself m a reasonably good pemtcntiary for m Scotland and Wales he cannot 
even get a drink and m Glasgow a aty rather bigger than Cleveland the stem moralists of the 
City Council have reluctantly allowed four cmemas to open three of them m the suburbs It is 
m fact impossible to explain these things to Americans in the high moral terms that the natives 
of these islands command so easily 

*^The recent pubhc candour of Enghshwomen m the matter of smoking make-up dress, 
language etc iocks a great many Amencans whose standards are nearer those of Toronto than 
those of the north-west distnct of Washington or die roaring forties of New York 
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paratively minor matters of conduct distorted its view of the national life and 
weakened its hold on the working classes It was often negative it was often 
smug But at its worst Nonconformity was a protest against as well as a 
victim of Enghsh snobbery When the economic and other power that the 
squire and the parson then had is reflected on, there is something heroic in the 
ugly, poor and now neglected chapels that can be seen in so many Enghsh 
villages m East Angha, Somerset and other strongholds of the old Puritanism 
The last great peasant revolt of Enghsh history was the Monmouth Rebelhon 
agamst James II ^ It is as the scene of the martyrdom of these humble and 
unlucky heroes that Taunton ought to touch the heart of anybody who likes 
the Enghsh people for what they are, instead of for what they might have 
been had Enghsh history been entirely difierent We may assume without 
much risk of error that the average 

Village Hampden that with dauntless breast 

The httle tyrant of his fields withstood, 

withstood him for his erroneous views of the next world as well as for Ins 
tyrannical conduct m this Rehgious dissent, accompamed by hardslnps that 
are serious but not demorahzmg is a good education m real radicahsm 
People who have had that traunng are not usually taken m by the easy sophis- 
tries that suggest that liberty is easy to get, easy to keep and not worth any 
great trouble to keep or get These people have made more serious sacrifices 
for their pohtical rights than payment of poll-taxes and are not tempted to 
believe that their duty (and an onerous duty) has been done when they have 
made the effort to register and vote 

In a country where the weaknesses of Enghsh Nonconformity are present 
without the background of pohtical and social handicaps its pohtical role is 
likely to be almost entirely harmful, so that nothing said m defence of the 
Nonconformist conscience in England should be taken as applying (without 
further consideration) to the Umted States, Scotland or Wales To be a 
minority, if not of active and convmced Christians, at least of the run-of-the- 
mill conformmg Chnstians, to belong to bodies that were in varymg degrees 
unfashionable in a country where snobbery is the rival religion to 
Christianity, to be forced to accept compamons to go to schools to conform 
to soaal customs below the social level to which your financial status and 
education made natural to you this was to receive a character-building 
education not provided m many pubhc schools ^ Nonconformity is m this 
context a more important phenomenon than mere dissent To mark yourself 

^ I commend this thought to the Belloc school of histonam Thejx hero James H was the 
last Kmg of England that any senous number of poor Englishmen thought was worth fighting 
agamst 

* A young woman for instance forced to go to a Sunday School which few or none of her 
normal schoolfellows attend and to take part m the soaal li& of a chapel which had hardly any 
links with her normal soaal hl^ has a hraang traimng fiir emstence in England 
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out as peculiar IS to show courage if bad worlcQy judgment And that may be 
one important reason why the Engh h Nonconformist sharing almost com- 
pletely the theological view of the Low Churchmen his had far more 
interesting pohneal views and has had a far more respectable i itellectual 
record, than the Anghcans who made the best of both worlds, by being 
Church and thus escapmg soaal disabilities m this world, and being 
‘evangehcal and thus escapmg damnation m the next ^ The Nonconformists 
whatever their natural temperament may have been, or the temptations of 
their economic status were predisposed to sympathy with rebels ^ 

Thus they resisted the temptation to erploit the national anti-Cathohc bias 
of the English people, since tliat mvolved in modern times hostility to Insli 
Nationahsm and the Nonconformists and the Irish had many common 
enemies — and some common prmciples ® This alliance continued even after 
Nonconformists disabilities had become a less and less heavy burden and 
after the Cathohe attitude on such questions as the drink traffic and religious 
instruction in schools had provided groimds for a political divorce 
The declme of pohtical Nonconformity was probably inevitibie Not only 
was religious zeal growmg more tepid, but the character of pohtical pro- 
blems was changing As Anghcan exclusiveness became more and more 
anachronistic as the weakening of the Christian position laid stress on what 
united rather than on what divided the obvious course of prudence the 
mere dissidence of dissent, came to seem a little silly It was in part, the 
pressure of Anghcan privilege that had acted as a training ground for Non- 
conformist disaphne And, as the history of the French Radical party shows, 
the survival of the verbal habits of a miktant and under-privileged minority 
mto easy and prosperous times is a strong test of character It became more 
difficult for the Nonconformist who would valiant be, to find what to be 
vahant about in the rehgious field and the temptation to make the attain- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven in this world by the aid of the law the 
chief object of corporate activity was often succumbed to Serious wrongs 
abroad — the cause of the Armenians of the oppressed Indians of the Putu- 
mayo, of the Congo negroes of the Balkan ClansUans, and of the numerous 
more or less oppressed peoples of the Bntish Empire— these attracted the 


1 Politically the low Churchmen were almost always Tones And it is worth comparing the 
mtellectual weight of their leaders Sir WiHiamJoynson-Hicks or Sir Thomas Imkip with such 
Liberal Nonconformist leaders as Sir Henry Fowler (Lord Wolverhampton) and Sir John Simon 
* C H Spurgeon was once asked ironically why he did not mortify the flesh by voting 
Tory at times He rephed I mortify it by votmg Liberal I m a Tory by temperament He 
ceased to mortify himself m i88d 

» In this they jset an example which the old English Catholics did not follow Tlicy were too 
good Tomes to be upset by the fact that their most voaferous political allies were as bitterly 
ann-Cathohe as they were loyal So it was an eminent Catholic preacher whom Arthur Griffith 
the &undet of Smn Fdin described as an Enghsh Cathohe m Chnstian dothing*' And it was the 
Angkesan Atchbidiop of Canterbury (Dr Davidson) who made the most effective dedcal 
protest against the Bkck and Tan atrocities not Cardinal Boutne 
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genuine and admirable zeal of many So did the deplorable habits of the 
English working man, his fondness for puttmg his money that ought to have 
gone to keep his wife and children on horses, or into the purchase of what 
was technically called alcohol So did other moral problems alfcctmg private 
conduct And it is easy, too easy to sneer at the Puntan zeal of the Noncon- 
formist clergy, especially if it absolves you m your role of Cathohc mtel- 
lectual or columnist from commenting on the hfe of really Puritan Cathohc 
commumties like Ireland, Boston or Quebec 

But the regulation of (or meddhng with) the hves of the poor is not a great 
cause such as the nineteenth-century Radicals had at heart in their wars 
against slavery or tyranny or ilhteracy or rehgious intolerance And the new 
major questions necessarily divided the Nonconformists, for the rich mem- 
bers of the community load or tended to have difierent views on regulation 
of wages and hours or the role of trade umons or the madence of taxation, 
j&om those naturally held by their poorer brethren The young men of Non- 
conformist ongm and low economic status now tended to move mto the 
nascent Labour party as did Arthur Henderson Other reasons brought about 
schism in the Liberal party and when for the first time a Nonconformist 
became leader of one section of that p'lrty the day of its greatness was past 
Mr Lloyd George was not the chosen hero or leader of the old Liberal 
orthodox, he was Welsh, not Enghsh, and the Labour party tned to take 
over the assets of the party which it had supplanted with such piide — ^and 
such unconsaous prophetic self-judgment — ^as the OfEcial Opposition 

Among the assets whose transfer was attempted was pohtical Noncon- 
formity The attempt was only partially successful, even when the necessary 
wnting down of the assets is allowed for Once the old denominational hnk 
between Methodist milhonaires and Methodist mmers was broken it was 
difficult to find a substitute for the connection Religion can be the opium of 
more than the proletanat and many old Radical families — ^and fortunes — 
qmedy went Tory This would not have mattered if the Labour party had 
ever got beyond the stage of being the Official Opposition, but one result of 
the dechne of pohtical Nonconformity or its alienation from the Labour 
party was that the Conservative party had its not too difficult job made even 
easier The bnght young members of party congresses and readers of papers 
at intellectual week-ends might not care, but pohtical work is done when not 
very bright and not tenbly young people of indetermmate soaal class are 
moved There are fewer people standing at street comers smgmg hymns than 
when I was a child, there are also fewer people at street comers smgmg die 
*RedFlag’i 

^ Tlie oHeir members of the labour Party tew tte One of the most i^mous leaders of the 
party toM me that he got elected to the local couacd for the first time m a district of Loudon 
where he seemed on paper to have htde chance The working-class nucleus was too small to 
overcome the bourgeois mipermeabihty of the middle-dass regions But it was from one of the 
bourgeois areas that he got the votes that put him m And he discovered those votes came 
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But It IS not only that the Labour party has failed to take over the assets 
that pohtical Nonconformity provided for the Liberals, no one else has 
succeeded in doing what Nonconformity did, m givmg a prosperous 
bourgeoisie a sense of duty and a sense of social obhgation For all the cant 
and hypocrisy of the Nonconformist conscience it was a real conscience, and 
as I have said elsewhere, if hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue, 
It IS real homage and better than no homage at all If Enghsh pubhc pohcy 
was dnven to pay that homage it was due more to the influence of political 
Nonconformity than to any other force The business man, doomed to 
smugness to complacency, to the temptations of the market, was forced to 
pay some kmd of hp service to general prmciples of morahty, and wliat is 
more, to prmciples of political morahty winch otherwise he docs not so 
much defy as ignore altogether It is not evident that the Birmmgham of Mr 
Neville Chamberlain and the Federation of British Industnes is m tins 
respect an improvement on the Birmmgham of Dr Dale and John Bnght 
The defence of Mumch as a good thing, as justice, as good busmess, as some- 
thing worthy of the Enghsh people would have been harder in the days 
when Liverpool theatre-goers rose to cheer when the hne came in Othello 

The Turks are drowned, 

and men of every type and school in England combmed to condemn the 
Turbsh outrages in Bulgana and the prophetic mdrSFerence of Disraeli 
The Enghsh middle classes have not yet found a substitute for the Noncon- 
formist conscience Many mdividual members have found it m Labour 
pohtics, and a high proportion of them are children of Nonconformist 
famihes But inevitable as it may have been, the decline of pohtical Noncon- 
formity IS a national loss It cannot find an equivalent m general Quaker 
toleration and chanty Philadelphia shows that Quakerism is not enough, 
perhaps because there can never be enough Quakers And no other instru- 
ment than imhtant Nonconformity for makmg the thriving middle class 
consaous of general ideas and general prinaples has yet been found m 
England It may be said, of course that this does not matter, but observers 
of pohtics who think, after the experience of the last twenty years, that the 
failure of the Labour party to get a real hold on the majonty of this class does 
not matter are true pohtical fundamentahsts In this class hes the block of 
voters which alone can give the Labour party a decisive majonty the teclmi- 
aans who can make the transformation run smoothly the potential Fascists 
who can turn the revolution into the counter-revolution 
Church and Chapel do not exhaust the vaneties of Christianity that deserve 
notice as part of the Enghsh scene A few years ago it might have been worth 
while discussmg the role of Buchmanism as the only current example of that 

firom a Dissenting cwmmnmty of feirly jprosperons people who had no strong views on Fabian 
Socialism hut did know a Tory when they saw him— and so voted for the anti-Tory 
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American influence on English Protestantism which was so important m the 
nineteenth century But smce the outbreak of war the Groupers have not had 
the good or at least hvely, Press they could once have counted on They 
have not even contmued their tactics of cashing m on one of the two or three 
most valuable pubhcity names m England Oxford ^ The ambiguous war role 
of Dr Buchman may have something to do with this Many of the best 
hotels have been taken over by the Government of Britam or house more 
interestmg guests And it is possible that the discovery that m Moral Rearma- 
ment the mihtary metaphor was so often purely metaphorical has further 
depressed the market m this once promismg issue 

The imqmties of the Bishop of Rome have been common form m England 
for four centuries and Gladstone was right m his time m stressing the fact 
that anti-Popery was one of the few basic articles of English faith The good 
old violent days are over Lewes no longer burns His Hohness m effigy with 
anything like the old zeal and when an Ulster M P reminds the House of 
Commons that the Pope sttll has a bad name in Portadown the House is 
more amused than impressed and when Lady Astor sees fit to attack the 
Master of the Rolls (Lord Greene) as a Papist it is taken as one more proof 
that Virgmia will out The position of the Catholic Church m England (or 
if It is preferred the ‘Itahan Mission , to quote a former Archbishop of 
Canterbury) is odd that is, Enghsh There is still a great deal of suspicion of 
Jesuit wiles (which may not be at all connected with the actual Enghsh 
provmce of the Soaety of Jesus) There is a suspicion that Catholic influence 
in the Foreign Office affects pohcy and there is irritation not to put it more 
strongly at the nostalgia of certain Cathohc papers and mdividuals for the 
good old days when Mussolmi was a combmation of Augustus Constantine 
and Justiman A generation ago there was a more senous conflict since a 
majority of the Cathohc population in England was of Irish origin and 
deeply interested m the fate of Ireland To-day not only is there a generation 
more between them and Ireland but Irish grievances are hard to work up 
passion over in people who have been through the Blitz and whose local 
hero is more likely to be Brendan Finucane than Mr de Valera And Ireland 
It must be remembered, is close to England so that the Insh-Enghsh popula- 
tion, unhke the Insh-Amencan population knows a great deal about con- 
temporary Ireland knows, for example, how dijflerent it is from modern 
England or modem America The Londoner of Irish origm knows that he 
would not be much at home in an Insh-spcakmg agncultural backward- 
looking Ireland after the model of Mr de Valera^s Eire The Insh of Boston 
have no such opportunities for mspectmg and dishking the Ireland run by 
their distinguished but untypical feUow-atizen 

In addition to the Insh there are Cathohes of French, Itahan, German and 

^ It IS a weIl*known but inexplicable fact that anything that happens at Oxford is news and 
that nothing that happens at Cambridge is 
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Spamsh ongHi and from some points of view the Catholic Church is a 
collection of what the French anti-Semites call mdtiques But m another sense 
It IS deeply Enghsh far more Enghsh than the Cathohc Church m the Umted 
States IS Amencan For the Cathohc Church is to use a phrase dear to 
Augustme Birrell, the 'old rehgion It is part of the historical background m 
a way that it is not m most of the Umted States Mr George Santayana m 
Kmg s College Chapel hstenmg to the cool Anghcan service and thinking 
that he rather than the chonsters is really at home m the shrme of Henry VI, 
IS a typical figure The claim of the Church of England to continuity with the 
medieval Church helps to keep tlie Cathohc side of Enghsh history ahve The 
Pope is part of Enghsh history, he may have been a bad tiling, but there he 
is^ 

Not only is the Pope part of Enghsh history, but so are some of the great 
famihes that refused to follow Ehzabeth into schism For some of the very 
best fanoLihes remamed true to Rome and some very good families liave smce 
been reconciled to the Holy See The reception of Roman Catholicism in the 
nineteenth century was helped by these two historical facts Ihc fict that 
some of the greatest famihes had remained true to Rome was far fiom bemg 
unimportant m a snobbish country like England It was less important than 
some ecclesiastics thought but it was important all the same that most of the 
blood of most of the Howards was Cathohc, and although the exchange of an 
Earl of Shrewsbury for a Newman was a good bargain even though the 
Earl was a Talbot, his secession was still a loss The old Cathohc family was 
part of the Enghsh (and Scottish) background Thus when Macaulay met 
Lord Chfford of Chudleigh m Rome, he was prepared not merely to meet a 
descendant of a member of Charles n s cabal but a Cadiohc nobleman, a 
standard figure of the Enghsh landscape It is true that Macaulay, like so 
many of his contemporanes, was deeply influenced m his views of British 
Cathohcism by Sir Walter Scott and was disappointed when Lord Clifford 
did not turn out to be gloomy and Gotbek like Lord Glcnallan in The 
Antiquary, but for all that, Lord Chfford was as much a part of Old England 
as a learned minister was of New England ^ 

And there are parts of rural England which the Reformation has only 
formally affected A generation ago an Anghcan parson in certam parts of 
rural Lancashire was not as much an mtruder as a parson m Connaught or a 

1 An odd example of the value attached to tbs papistical prestige is furnished by the soundly 
Presbyterian University of Glasgow Although a large proportion of its aluimn for four centunes 
past have been doubtless brought up to regard the Pope as Antichnst, the University far from 
bdmg the fact that it was founded by a Pope flaunts it possibly as a snub to the pretensions of 
the more recent mumcipal foundation at Edinburgh 

* Macaulay even found himself at home m that famous headquarters of the Counter-Reforma-* 
tion the Enghsh College m Rome He seems to have hked it largely because it smelled like 
Peterhouse Although an almost excessively loyal Trimty man Macaulay had enough general 
Cambndge patnotism to account this to the English College as a vntue Tbs example of an 
odeur d Angkterte among the parfums de Rome should have interested Eouis Vtuillot 
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minister in some parts of the Outer Hehndes but he was a bit of an mtruder 
all the same 

In addition to the old Cathohcs and the immigrant Cathohcs there has 
been since the Oxford Movement the convert The hst of converts to Rome 
IS long and impressive Newman and Chesterton are weightier names than 
Orestes Brownson and Heywood Broun And it is mainly though not 
exclusively, to the converts that the mtellectual prestige of Enghsh Cathoh- 
cism is due ^ 

Although the Enghsh Cathohcs are only one tenth as numerous as Ameri- 
can Cathohcs they are more important m Enghsh intellectual hfe than their 
co-rehgiomsts are in American ^ Cathohc ideas have more prestige than they 
have in America The Cathohc solution to present troubles is more m the 
mmd of non-Catholics as a possibihty than it is m Amenca And more is 
known of the Cathohc attitude ^ 

Like the Church of England the Church of Rome is part of the furniture 
of the Enghsh household, whether it is in the basement, or in the attic or m 
the new functional up-to-the-minute hving-room Dr Inge may assert 
firmly that Enghsh Cathohcs are not English, but the Pope could tell him 
differently And the difference between the Cathohcs in Amenca and m 
England can be adequately illustrated by a true story When the Anglicans of 
Liverpool planned to build a great cathedral, they employed a Cathohc 
architect to adapt a medieval Gothic cathedral to the needs of Anghcan 
worship When Cardinal Mundelem wanted a really American chapel for 
his new seminary outside Chicago, his architect was told to adapt a New 
England meeting-house to the needs of the Roman rite 

One Christian denommation deserves notice, although it is ostentatiously 
not Enghsh But the Church of Scotland, j&om which three of the last six 
heads of the Church of England have come,^ deserves note if for that reason 
alone The Church of Scotland has even more serious claims on our attention 
than that For the proximity in a small island of two different estabhshed 

1 Hie most eminent of all Catholic apologists IMr Belloc is not a convert but he is not wholly 
Enghsh either 

3 1 have been convmced by correspondence with a distinguished professor at the University 
of Notre Dame that an earher expression of this view was too dogmatic But with a few minor 
corrections I think it is still true 

® It IS possible that Cathohc pnvate life is less well jknown as the leading Cathohc novelists 
of the younger school do not give a very representative picture of Enghsh Cathohc hfe Neither 
Mr Graham Greene s Brighton Rock nor Mr Evelyn Waugh s Vile Bodies can be regarded as 
exceptions to this rule 

* Of the last six Archbishops of Canterbury three have been Scottish Presbytenans by ongm 
Five have been firom Oxford as against one from Cambndge Of die five Oxford men four 
have been Balhol men (two were also graduates of Glasgow Umversity) The present Archb^hop 
as the son of a previous Archbishop and another was the son-in-law of a predecessor Four have 
been headmasters of pubhc schools With data like these, it should be possible to predict the 
succession with some confidence making allowance for the Bet that the three last Archbishops 
have had no children 
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Churches asserting different and incompatible views of the nature of the 
Church of Christ, while it has been an offence to theologians and an irritation 
to Anghcan snobbery has at least illustrated the almost (ancient) Roman 
tolerance of the British State The pohtical authority m the island of Britain 
may be held to affirm m Scotland that the Church should be Presbyterian in 
government in England that it should be Episcopal, in Wales that the State 
shoidd have no views on this matter And for the rehgious peace of the 
Empire it was a good thmg that the legally equal position of the Church of 
Scotland forced some understandmg of the need for tolerance on mtolerant 
Anghcans Had there been more Anghcan leaders hke Archdeacon Strachan 
m Canada or had they been more powerful they might have driven English- 
speaking Canada mto the arms of the Umted States and even driven French 
Canada too ^ 

By bemg both estabhshed and non-Anghcan, the Church of Scotland has 
taught a useful truth to many Enghshman of an Erastian type of mind who 
might otherwise have identified rehgious orthodoxy with Parhamentary 
enactment It is good for this type of Enghshman to go to Scotland and find 
himself a Dissenter But the Church of Scotland has had other utilities too 
Smee It has been reumted, it has given the Church of England the example of 
a umted national Church freely determinmg its own disciphne and doctrme 
And as one of the traditionally important Churches of Calvinist origin it has 
linked British Protestantism with the most mihtant Protestants of the 
Continent For the Calvimsts of the world Edmburgh ranks well — ^aftcr 
Geneva but with Dort and Heidelberg and Sedan and other cities where the 
true doctrme has been attacked, defended and expounded In the Empire 
Presbyterianism has been as great a force as Anghcamsm, and David Living- 
stone has a place m the hearts of all British Protestants brought up with a 
sense of their duty to the heathen sittmg m outer darkness And, of course, 
the old connection between the Presbytenans of Scotland and tlie United 
States between the Scottish universities and Pnneeton, is still important ® 

In the national stocktaking that is gomg on during the war there has been 
a revival of discussion of rehgion, if not a revival of religion Many optimistic 
intellectuals have come to a belated recognition of the fact that there are such 
things as bad, not merely ignorant lE-advised men ® The failure of optimistic 
humanism to eradicate evil from the hearts of men, the failure of ^education’ 
without any dogmatic moral bias to provide any reason likely to be found 

1 Strachan was xt should be remembered a Scot too full of the national praefemdmn mgenmm 
for the peace of Upper Canada 

® Woodrow Wilson got his first name (e g Woodrow not the suppressed Thomas ) from 
a collateral ancestor the famous hbranan of Glasgow University at the end of the seventeenth 
century This Woodrow was the historian of die Scottish Covenant whence xt x$ possible 
President Wilson took the name for the constitution of the League of Nations 

* To the abandonment of the old habxt of judging men may be attnbuted some of the early 
propaganda successes of Hitler outside Germany Many refused to see the evident 

fact that Hitler Goebhels Himmler etc were had men 
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convincmg by the average man why he should follow ccrtam moral codes 
and not others or none, the resistance of some prominent European Chuich- 
men to Hitler all have combmed to bring about a curiosity about tne pros- 
pects of Cliristianity And this discussion centres round the alleged duty of 
the Church to give a lead in soaal matters and the alleged duty of the State 
to encourage the growth of a Christian society by educational reforms 

The Church of England as far as the Archbishops represent it, gives a 
lead by protestmg agamst the acceptance by the Church of the pursuit of 
wealth, or at any rate money as the cluef end of man If it be rephed that 
modem society does not m fact accept the pursuit of money as the chief end 
of man the Archbishops will find a great deal of support for their view that 
httle or nothing is done to shake the conviction of the young that the 
advertismg newspaper-makmg busmess-adormg world in which they hve, 
conceals very effectively any doubts it may have about the supenority of the 
milhonaire over the mystic ^ And in a world m which simple economic 
utilitarian calculation has been proved to have far less dnvmg power than its 
romantic salesmen thought it had, the Churches may be more in touch with 
the movement of the world than the belated nineteenth-century leaders of 
the old Capitahst and Sociahst parties To beheve that the chief end of man is 
higher dividends or higher wages does not seem so modern, so realist to-day, 
as It did around 1900 

How far that lead will be followed m rehgious terms remams to be seen 
From the Christian pomt of view the replacement of bankers by People s 
Commissars of Pubhc Investment is not necessanly a great gain if the com- 
missars and the people seek first the kingdom of this world Clinstiamty may 
mdeed be the most tlns-v/orldly of the great rehgions, but it is stiU less tlus- 
worldly than the world is 

Another view of the function of the Church which is now bemg pressed 
is that It IS to give meamng to life, to comiter the scepticism of the young, 
their scorn of ideals their lack of character This doctrine is preached with a 
complacency that will annoy the young if they ever get round to noticmg it 
One would have thought that only persons whose own austere upholding of 
the highest standards of pohucal morahty, in home and international affairs, 
was a national asset, would be ready to lecture with such unction the genera- 
tion that produced the R A F Or rather, one would think this if one did not 
know that England, a kindly country, is the game reserve where people of 
this type are protected by national good manners from the caustic and nbald 
answers they would get m say, the United States 

But leaving on one side the mere preachers, the morahsts have something 
to say It IS true that the experiment of an educational system without a strong 

* I mean the poor mystic Maay milhonaares and one or two mystics have managed to take a 
contemptuons view of money It doesn t matter at all provided you have enough of it The 
Anglo- Amencan mveution of the Mammon of Righteousness is stdl m good workmg order 
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dogmatic firamework has yet to prove itself Germany and Russia have 
shown that the dogma need not he rehgious in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but It IS dogma all the same that prevents the young Russian or the young 
German from thinking or at any rate from sa^mg, that he owes nobody 
anythmg and that if there is any question of debt, he is the creditor But there 
are two objections to the schemes of more or less compulsory indoctnnation 
of the Enghsh young with Christian patriotism First of all, Christianity is 
not as good an mstrument for creating national dogmatic union for cradicat- 
mg mdividuahsm as is Communism or Nazism However it may be mter- 
preted or adjusted Chnstiamty does msist on the mdividuahsm of duty, on 
the need of laying up individual treasure in Heaven It might be necessary, if 
Chnstiamty really took for the sponsors of revival to see that it did not take 
too well They should all be made to read Dostoievsky's fable of the Grand 
Inqmsitor before they bmld up a umted, duty4oving, nationall} -minded 
England on Chnstian foundations For that kind of building the foundations 
may be sand And any pohtical structure mto whose foimdations Chnstiamty 
in any real sense is built, must necessanly be a house divided 

There is another objection It is not at all certam that there is enough hvmg, 
concrete rehgious faith to supply the demands made on it If it is merely a 
matter of mcreasmg the dose of vague, sentimental, thoughtless religiosity 
that colours the Enghsh mmd that is one thing and a thing not worth much 
worrymg about This is already provided for by the educational system It 
could be mcreased without any great stram on the consciences of the typical 
teacher or the typical Army oiSicer ^ 

But what the reformers want is sometliing more definite than that They 
want to restore to all parts of the educational system that conviction of the 
importance of concrete rehgious behef that was exemplified in the founding 
of High Church schools hke Lancmg, Low Church schools hke Dean Close, 
in the Anghcan orthodoxy of Oxford and m the reaction of the agnostic 
intellectuals agamst that orthodoxy They want college chapels in Oxford 
and Cambndge to be centres of definite rehgious life wbch of course in- 
volves their bemg places worth staymg away from as well as worth attending 
But this programme will break down the moment any attempt is made to 
apply It on a great scale For there has not been in England smee the seven- 
teenth century, rehgious umty, so that the speafic rehgious content of a 

1 Thus a vigorous cntic of many sides of the existing educational system is quite ready to 
accept rehgious teaching of this kind even when it is given by teachers who not only have 
ceased to take part in pubhc devotions but are no longer Christians in the sense that they 
could with unqualified behef reate even the Apostles Creed They teach Senpture and often 
Chnstiamty but they are formal and not active Christians On the balance the present 
arrangements tend decisively towards the upbringing of reasonable &xrminded unselfish kindly 
men and women towards decency in fict This may not be t speaally rehgious result It has 
perhaps htde relevance to the great question of the relationship of man to God It does however 
make this country for all save the poorest class the mcest country to hvc in.* (F H Spencer 
Educatmfif the People pp ^62-3 ) 
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national system would have to be low Nor is there present at this moment 
enough rehgious behef even of competing kmds, that is hvely enough to 
carry the weight of a new national rehgion 
To be thus sceptical is not to deny that rehgion plays a great part m Enghsh 
hfe There is a widespread behef that righteousness exaltetli a nation and 
there are great deposits of moral conservatism that can be drawn on by the 
Churches m cnses hke the abdication of Edward VIII Pubhc morahty still 
has a meanmg, and the man m the street does not really resent the preaching 
of the parson although he may not pay much attention to it 
As guardians of morals, the clergy, it is true often seem to the laity a httle 
lackmg m proportion and the Anglican clergy sufier from this fault as do 
their brethren m other churches and other lands Nor are they always exempt, 
whether they be great churchmen or eminent not to say professionally 
emment laymen from the weakness that leads to die behef that fearless 
denunciation (with its accompanying pubhaty) is a good way of servmg 
God and attracting the attention: of Mammon In England as m the Umted 
States, 

Smut if smitten 
Is front-page stujff 

But they do not so often stram the toleration of the laity as the American 
mimster tends to do They have no such dreadful error m judgment as 
Prohibition to explam away It is true that a great-many of the clergy of the 
Nonconformist Churches would have liked to impose Prohibition but they 
did not succeed It may not be their fault that they have no Bishop Cannon 
to hve down, but it is accounted to them for righteousness all the same 
Christian behef of a vague kmd still has a powerful hold on the emotions 
of the Enghsh man m the street He is a theist he has a vague behef in 
Heaven, a very much famter behef m Hell This is not what was called 
Christianity in old or New England a century ago It is much more hke the 
religion of Washmgton or Lincoln even of Jefierson or Franklm than hke 
the religion of Jefferson Davis or WiUiam Jennings Bryan or the elder 
Pierpont Morgan But it is not a neghgible force Can it keep its strength as 
the older, orthodox rehgion dechnes in general authority^ Unless the cruse of 
oil is replemshed, must not the thin film of Christian behef and standards dry 
and crack^ It seems hkeiy And as far as it is true that the Enghsh people have 
been the people of one book, the Bible, it is true no longer It is only neces- 
sary to appeal to get the Bible read as hterature when it has ceased to be 
generally read as the Word of God The Enghsh are now more a Bible- 
buymg than a Bible-reading people Fewer people than ever before m 
modem Enghsh history take the advice of the hymn 

You should read it every day 
It will help you on your way 
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And if the Bible and the Bible only is the rehgion of Protestants the 
Protestant rehgion m England is in a bad way 

It would be rash indeed to expect much accurate knovdedge of the Bible 
from the man or woman in the Enghsh street to-dav Bibhcal phrases In c m 
common speech (along with phrases erroneously bchevcd to be bibhcal, hkc 
the motto of Broadcastmg House And nation sliall speak p^ace unto 
nation ) But the book from which they arc drawn is less and kss known 
even in Presbytenan Scotland ^ It would be convenient bur deceptive to 
attribute the weakening of bibhcal knowledge to the negligence of the State 
schools but it IS far more widespread than such an explanation would account 
for 2 It seems likely therefore that Christianity in England will for a genera- 
tion or two to come be the active rchgious hehef of a mmonty, and that 
mmonty consaous of its new status, of its duty to bring about not a revival 
of rehgion but a reconversion of England But outside that minority will be 
a large emotional respectable and very Enghsh majority who will have a 
vague reverence for rehgion, for Christianity for Chnstian etlucs Tbs 
vague reverence will not matter much at most times but it will matter if 
rash, brash and lU-mformed pohtical leaders decide to get rid of tbs ap- 
parently superfluous lumber Then sentiment if not faith may revwc and 
clerks be again troublesome 

And in the crises of the last tluee years probably more Enghshmen than 
knew It felt their patriotic stubbornness strengthened as they contemphted 
the apparently mvmable might of Nazi Germany by the thought that 
except the Lord build the house their labour is but vam that build it* And 
obviously the Lord did not build the Nazi house In that sohtary but not 
desolate hour they felt as it is put m the Book of Common Prayer There is 
none other than fighteth for us, but only Thou O God* And that bemg so 
they did not ask for peace in our time, wbch at that moment was Hitler s 
time 


^ Tlius I find m an excellent thnller the phrase ld.e Galileo cared for none of these thi%s 
Even those who do not confuse Gallio with GaMeo would m many cases be hard put to it to 
tell us what Gallio cared for or who or what he was 
* For some years in Oxford I made an experiment I used to tell my pupils (nearly aB of them 
from schools where the Bible was taught ) the story of the Lord Aberdeen under whose very 
reluctant leadership England entered on the Cnmean War The Prime Minister s consacnce was 
very much disturbed Although he was a man of real piety he refused to rebuild the ruinous 
church on his estate of Haddo When he died he left money in his will to his son to build the 
church He explained his conduct by a reference to a famous episode m the Old Testament Only 
one pupil ever spontaneously spotted the reference About half did not follow it when it was 
pointed out to them Readers may test their own scnptural knowledge for themselves 
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I CHARLES AND MARY 

Among the tantalizing hfs of literature is what Charles Lamb might have 
been like as man and writer if m a fit of madness his sister Mary had not 
slam their mother when he was only twenty-one The ‘gentle Eha the 
world loves was the product of ungentle and terable events He was the step- 
child of a calamity as bloody as any to be found m the most bloodstamed 
Ehzabethan dramas of which Lamb was later to become a champion To a 
tragic extent Lamb s hfe, hence Eha’s character, was carved out for him by 
the case kmfe which poor deluded Mary drove straight and deep mto their 
mother s heart 

Surely never m the strange annals of authorship has the world gamed so 
much in pleasure or an mnocent man lost more m freedom than m the 
mstance of the catastrophe winch resulted m Lamb’s becommg the most 
beloved bachelor of letters hterature has produced 

When he qmt his desk at the East India House on the afternoon of 22 Sep- 
tember 1796 and started to walk home through the London he loved, 
Lamb was not without his worries His sister Mary, ten years his semor, had 
already shown symptoms of msamty Not for the first time either As a 
person who had himself been confined the previous year for six weeks in a 
madhouse at Hoxton, these symptoms may have had a speaal meanmg for 
him In any case, Mary’s condition was sufSaently disturbing to have sent 
Lamb on his way to work that very morning, m search of a doctor who was 
not to be found Aware though he was of the gathermg clouds, Lamb could 
not have been prepared for the violence of the storm which had broken out 
in the house where he hved with his old father, his mvahd mother, his sister, 
and his Aunt Hetty 

The sight he beheld when he opened the door was of tabloid gruesomeness 
Above the bustle of Little Queen Street he may have heard the cnes of his 
father and the slxrieks of Mary and her assistant as he approached his home 
If he had not, the landlord’s presence was m itself a warning Certainly his 
eyes must have disbeheved the mghtmare of reahty which confronted them 
The room, in which the table was laid for dinner, was m a turmoil Charles’s 
aged aunt was unconsaous on the floor, ^to all appearance hke one dymg’ His 
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senile father was bleeding from a wound m his forehead His mother was 
dead in a chair, stabbed to the heart by Mary who was standing over her with 
the case kmfe still m her hand Lamb arnved only in time to snatch the knife 
from her grasp 

What had provoked this scene no one knows Perhaps, as a professional 
seamstress Mary had been overworking and the stress of a dependent house- 
hold had become too great for her Perhaps the final straw had been the 
additional cares which had come her way because of the leg injury recently 
suffered by her brother John her eider by a year and a half Perhaps as 
modems have hmted, an ugly long-suppressed animosity between her and 
her mother had at last erupted In any event Mary had had an altercation 
with the young woman who, in her mantua-mabng, was her helper Mary 
had reached for the kmves and forks on the table, throwing them at this 
fnghtened girl in the hope of dnving her from the house It was one of the 
forks thus thrown which had struck her father Her mother might Ime been 
spared had she not attempted to mtercede m the apprentice's behalf 

1 date from the day of horrors ’ wrote Lamb to Coleridge soon after the 
disaster Although by tins he meant merely to place in time events desenbed 
in his letter, he unwittmgly summarized the rest of his adult hfe To these 
sensational occurrences which cost him dearly, we owe, in part at least, the 
wnter we chensh as one of the least sensational of authors For the next 
thirty-eight years Lamb hved a gallant and, on the whole, a cheerful prisoner 
to the happenmgs of that fatal afternoon In no sense of the word a tragic 
hero, he emerged as the hero of a tragedy We pity him the more because he 
was without self-pity 

There are people, luckless mortals, who by the injustice of arcumstinces or 
because of a certam gramte m their characters are doomed to be caryatids for 
the suffering of others Charles Lamb was one of these He could have fallen 
back on the law and allowed his sister to be committed to a public insane 
asylum He could have walked out on Mary In other words, he could have 
done what his older brother John did and wanted him to do 

Yet even when John washed his hands of the whole problem, Lamb was 
able to nse, ‘not without tendemess^ to his brother's defence He knew John 
to be httle disposed at any time to take care of old age and infirmities" 
Charles went so far as to persuade himself that John, ‘with his bad leg, had an 
exemption from such duties" He was well aware that John would make 
speeches about the money needed to maintam Mary in a private institution 
But Charles and John, though brothers, were made of very different stuff 
Young and poor as he was, Charles faced the fact without complaining that 
‘the whole weight of the family" had been thrown upon him From the out- 
set he was determined, regardless of the sacrifices, that Mary should not go 
into a public asylum 

Nor did she Instead, he assumed full responsibility for her More than that, 
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he devoted his hfe to her Because of this utter devotion his own hfe was 
altered inescapably Had it not been for Mary age would not have fallen 
so suddenly and engulfingly upon him Without her, we might be able to 
imagme Lamb as a young man rather than always picturing him as a smoky 
and eccentnc oldi A fellow settled m both his habits and his singleness, whose 
youth had come to an abrupt end with his childhood Without Mary, 

Charles s dream children might have been real The fair Ahce W ^n , she 

of the hght yellow hair and the pale blue eyes for whom he claimed to have 
pined away seven of his goldenest years’, might have been the passionate 
love-adventure’ he once described her as being mstead of a reference true 
or fanciful, which biographers have been unable to track down He might 
not have waited so many years to propose to Fanny Kelly the actress with 
the 'divine plain face’, and Fanny might even have accepted him 
Without his poor dear dearest Mary, Charles might have continued 
longer to try his hand at poetry and not so soon, as he put it (with wonderful 
maccuracy m his case) have dwmdled mto prose and criticism His spirit 
would have been gayer, his laughs less like sighs He might not have been 
so shy of novelties new books, new faces, new years The present not the 
past might have been his dehght He would not have been dnven as driven 
he was by the events of that appalhng afternoon to find happiness by think- 
ing back to happier days Retrospection would not have become his refuge 
The boy-man that he felt himself to be would not have clung with such 
tenacious affection to his own boyhood The texture, the range, the very 
tone and temper of his work would have been different 
From the moment of his mother s murder and the time that he stepped 
forward to become Mary s legal guardian, Lamb knew that he and Mary 
were m a manner marled* This was bound to be a portion of their fate 
There was no hushing their story It not only pursued them it ran ahead of 
them Sometimes it even forced them to change their lodgmgs No shelter 
could be found from the nudgings the whispermgs, the stares, and the 
embarrassments it provoked Charles s determmation to care for Mary m- 
volved more than hving with her It also meant his hving with the knowledge 
that everyone around them knew her case and their history If this increased 
his shyness, it also brought him and Mary closer together It was only one 
more of the many bonds, tender and tragic which united them 
Fortunately, theirs was a relationship based upon more than the perilous 
stuffs of gratitude or an embittering sense of obhgation Positive as each of 
them was as a personality, they were umted not only by misfortune but by 
shared tastes and minds which, m spite of dissimalanties, were complemen- 
tary When dedicating a volume of his verse, Charles called Mary his best 
fnend From the dedication of his hfe she knew she had no better fi:iend than 
he Their devotion to each other was genuine and abidmg It shmes through 
their letters It is unmistakable m every reference to Mary as Bndget in 
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Charleses essays They were collaborators m life no less than in hterature No 
brother and sister in history are more inseparably linked To Lamb their life 
as old bachelor and maid was a sort of double singleness 
The ghmpses we have of them togedier are at once heart-warming and 
heartbreaking You would like to sec us wrote Mary to Sarah Stoddart as 
we often sit, writing on one table (but not on one cushion sitting) like 
Hermia and Helena m the Midsummer Night s Dream or rather hke an old 
hterary Darby and Joan I takmg snuff and he groaning all the while and 
saying he can make nothing of it, which he always says till he has finished, 
and then he finds out he has made something of it * 

That IS a picture of them at their happiest It belongs with thqse other 
pictures we conjure when we imagine them together Playing cards beemg 
a play Gomg to exhibitions Reading books, she dotmg on narratives — any 
narratives he dehghtmg m the reflective passages of the older authors Visit- 
ing friends Enjoymg the adventure of one of their short summer journeys 
Presiding over one of their delectable evemngs* at home (held first on 
Wednesdays later on Thursdays) which Hazhtt immortahzed with his 
How often did we cut mto the haunch of letters, while we discussed the 
haunch of mutton on the tabled Or discussmg m the finanaal comfort of 
their later years the greater pleasures they had known when, m their youth, 
they had been forced to skimp save, and plan m order to make a purchase or 
crowd their way into the pit 

Against these brighter moments must be set the darker ones These are 
black indeed By common agreement Mary, m her nght mmd, was one of 
the most amiable and admirable of women But Mary was not always in 
her nght mind She was perpetually on the brink of madness If this was 
Mary s tragedy, it was also Lamb’s Their sunmest days together were never 
cloudless The threat under which they hved was fearful and mcessant At all 
times the Furies stalked them Small wonder this brother and this sister 
have been hkened to a cockney Orestes and Electra 
Mary’s was a recurrent illness There was no telhng when it would return 
There was only the certainty that return it would, with ever-mcreasing 
firequency, with ever-mountmg senousness Some hmts such as a sudden 
moroseness or irntabihty on Mary s part, preceded its commg For these 
dreaded signs Charles watched anxiously Apparently Mary did too 
‘You would laugh, or you would cry, perhaps both ’ Mary wrote in an- 
other letter to Miss Stoddart, ‘to see us sit together, lookmg at each other 
with long and rueful faces, and saymg “How do you do^’ and “How do 
you do’’’ and then we fall a-crying and say we will be better on the morrow 
Charles says we are hke Tooth Ache and his fnend Gum Boil, which though 
a kmd of ease is an uneasy kmd of ease 
Their ease at its best was the epitome of uneasmess Surely few scenes could 
be more touching than the one several of their fnends had witnessed It was 
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the common sequel to each reappearance of Mary s symptoms When these 
had shown themselves Charles would get ready to take her to the private 
asylum at Hoxton She would gather together a few clothes replace with a 
bonnet the mobcap she wore mdoors and prepare for the street He would 
lead her unresistmg to the door Then they would start out hand in hand 
two figures as sombrely dressed as Quakers walking the whole way, weep- 
mg as they walked and carrymg Mary’s strait jacket with them 

Even so, Mary, between mterruptions brought Charles a happmess 
almost as complete as was the unhappmess her madness had brought upon 
them both The debt we owe her is at once incalculable and unpayable If, as 
readers we dehght m Lamb as he is, we do scf because his writing is the pro- 
duct of his life as it was He never objected to his lot He faced it squarely, 
gaily without whming and with mexhaustible courage 

The world that knows him as the ‘gentle Eha does Lamb an mjustice 
Gentle he always was with Mary and m most of his wntmgs It was however 
his strength which enabled him to be gentle and not any softness which forced 
him mto bemg so He hated the phrase gende-hearted when applied to 
him as much as Sir James Barne abhorred the word whimsical For God s 
sake (I never was more senous),’ wrote Charles to Coleridge ‘don t make 
me ridiculous any more by terming me gende-hearted m prmt, or do it in 
better verses The meaning of gentle is eqmvocal at best, and almost 
always means poor-spinted ’ 

Certainly Lamb was anything but poor-spmted He had a resilience im- 
known to noisier men and a toughness unsuspected by those who have read 
him sparmgly and then only in his fanciful or sentimental moods Did he 
look like a clerk^ He did not act like one He was no Timid Soul He was 
fiercely mdependent His father may have been a servant but m a snobbish 
age Lamb was subservient to no one He was at all times ready to stammer 
out his opmions without fear Everyone who described lum noted the sad- 
ness of his brown eyes, the thoughtfuhiess of his expansive brow, the sweet- 
ness of his expression, and the smallness of his body Lamb knew that physi- 
cally he was less than the least of the Apostles A friend thought he looked 
so fragile that a breath would overthrow him But there was iron in his 
‘immaterial legs’ His shght body contradicted the largeness of his spirit 

Although Charles knew great soriow, he was not discontented If he could 
refer to Mary and himself, playfully though correctly as ‘shorn Lambs’ his 
behef m the tempering wind was nonetheless strong Living with sorrow was 
as much a habit with him as chmbmg up on his high stool each morning to 
work as a clerk at the East India House The prospect of any change so 
staggered him that he convmced himself he would no more reverse the un- 
toward acadents and events of his life than he would alter the mcidents of 
some well-contrived novel Such was his love of life that he even loved his 
own He meant what he said when he confessed, I am m love with this green 
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earth, the face of town and country, the unspeakable rural sohtudes and the 
sweet security of streets 


II THE MAN WHO WAS LAMB 

The portion of the earth that Charles Lamb loved best was not green He 
preferred cobblestones to grass any day He was a aty man if ever there was 
one a cockney in every inch of his small person The mghtmgale never 
released a song so sweet to his ears as the sound of Bow Bells Had he been 
compelled to choose between Skiddaw and Soho Wordsworth s moxmtain 
would have had no chance The pleasure Wilham foimd in a daiEFodil, Charles 
derived from a chimney sweep 

He did not object to nature — ^for others But human nature and the hum of 
city streets were his dehght Although, with Mary, he liked to venture mto 
the countryside for a while and as a break even in the country he was a 
cockney on vacation He dared to write to Wordsworth of all people 
Separate from the pleasure of your company I don’t much care if I never see 
a mountam m my hfe Nature to him was dead London, livmg The sun 
and the moon of the Lake District did not shine for him as brightly as the 
lamps of London It was not the beauties of the outdoors winch he found 
ever fresh and green and warm’, but all the inventions and assembhes of men 
in die congested boroughs by the Thames 

Few writers have described a city more afifectionately than Charles his 
London Few have outdone him m making strangers both by the calendar 
and geography, feel like atizens of vanished times and places There were 
scarcely any aspects of the mctropohs he did not cherish He, to whom much 
of hfe was demed, often shed tears of joy on his mght walks about London 
at encountering so much hfe 

He never tired of the hghted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, of the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen, customers, coaches, crowds, wagons, and 
playhouses of all the busde and wickedness round about Covent Garden, 
the very women of the Town, the Watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles , of 
the aty’s pungent smells and the very dirt and mud of the sun shimng upon 
houses and pavements, or of the pnnt shops, the old bookstalls, and the 
coffeehouses He rejoiced in the sense they gave him of London bemg a 
pantomime and a masquerade where hfe itself was at last awake The aty for 
him was at once a stimulant and an escape Urbanwisc, he hved on it no less 
than in it He measured his fortune, good or ill, by his distance from the 
Strand He was jubilant when, after one of dicir frequent changes of address, 
he found that the house in which he and Mary were then stopping was 
Torty-two inches nearer town’ 

The city he hved m, diough a metropohs was not for him a capital Its 
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government was an irrelevance its politics non-existent An instorun hop- 
ing to find m Lamb s essays or letters some reflection of the great events of 
turbulent years would be hard put to determme whether history had by- 
passed Lamb or he history He hved through England s wars as if Europe 
were at peace So far as he was concerned, they were undeclared and un- 
waged He came to admire Nelson, adnutted Wellington s existence had no 
love for the early Hanovers, m a mild way championed Queen Carolme s 
cause, and was curious about Napoleon s height But the French Revolution 
left no visible marl upon him and, though he must have heard of Trafalgar 
Austerhtz and Waterloo we never hear of them through him 
Did the younger Pitt die m 1806^ For Lamb he never seems to have hved 
Did Boney threaten England with mvasion^ Did the Peterloo Massacre 
spill blood in Adanchester^ Were trade umons allowed for the fibrst time^ Did 
the Prince Regent s marriage to Mrs Fitzherbert rock society^ Were both 
the Roman Cathohe Emancipation and the First Reform Bill passed^ Con- 
temporaneous as he was with all of these occurrences. Lamb was apparently 
the contemporary of none of them 

Unlike such of his intimates as Coleridge Hazhtt, Leigh Hunt, and 
Wordsworth he had no interest m pubhc affairs Society for him was always 
a circle of friends and never the collective well-being of a commimity 
Pubhc affairs — except as they touch upon me and so turn into private 
Lamb wrote to Thomas Manmng, 1 cannot whip up my mind to feel any 
interest m By his own admission, he was deaf to the noises which kept 
Europe awake and could not make present times present to lum 
He was as insulated agamst pohtical events as he was susceptible to human, 
hterary, and gastronomic values In his scheme of dungs important people’ 
were ummportant, and for lum the Great World possessed no fascination 
The bearers of titles more than leavmg him unimpressed, left him unamused 
no less surely than ofiiaal leaders left him unled A benevolent eccentric 
himself, he dehghted m the benevolent ecccntnciues of others The heads he 
prized were not those highly placed but those with some divertmg twist in 
them heads hghtened by out of the way humours and opimons’ 

His absorptions were personal, not pubhc, and small-scaled rather than 
outsized Covent Garden was his Buckingham Palace, the art galleries were 
his House of Commons the bookstall, his House of Lords Londoner, utter 
and complete though he was, Lamb never felt, thought, or wrote ^ a 
citizen but always as an individual He took the same pleasure in the ‘delicious 
jmces of meats and fishes, and soaety, and the cheerful glass, and candle-light 
and fireside conversations and innocent vamties and jests and irony itself’ 
that he did m the passages, subhme or melancholy, of his favounte old 
authors If the oddities of authorship were dear to him, so were the oddities 
of people and places, and it was these which enchanted him m London 
The London through which Lamb trudged was apt to be two cities — the 
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one he saw as a man and. the other he remembered from Ins youth Accord- 
mgly even when sohtary, he seldom walked the streets alone For tlie author 
whose attachment to the past was so great that he could exclaim Hang the 
age 1 11 write for Antiquity^ London s past was superimposed upon its 
present On his strolls he was attended by the shades of the boys and teachers 
he had known as a student at Christ s Hospital by the ghosts of departed 
players or of journahsts with whom he had worked or by the figures of 
Old Benchers, long since dead whom he had watched m his boyhood m the 
Inner Temple These rose constantly before his eyes So double was Lamb s 
sense of time so eager his search for reminders of his joyful days, that in 
spite of his best known poem the old famihar faces were for him never ‘all 
all gone 

London offered Lamb a source of vicarious hfe The city which touched 
and diverted him by domg so provided him with a release from both lus 
cold bed of cehbacy and his long years of confinement at the East India 
House During most of his wntmg hfe Lamb was a full-time clerk, a part- 
time author He contended that his real works’ — ‘more MSS in foho than 
ever Aqmnas left and full as useful — were the great ledgers he had filled 
day after day for the thirty-three years of Ins clerkdom, and not the printed 
volumes to be found at booksellers There was little of the free-lance in lus 
nature There could not be His being married, as he put it to Mary s for- 
tunes meant that he was unable to run risks with his own Instead of wntmg to 
hve, he clerked m order to be free to write Generous as he was in lus gifts and 
loans to others, he could not afford to be without steady employment himself 

He was horrified when Bernard Barton confided he was thinking of gmng 
up his job in a Quaker bank to hve by his pen Keep to your Bank he urged 
Barton, and the Bank will keep you What, is there not from si\ to 
eleven p m 6 days in the week, and is there not all Sunday^’ For Lamb this 
was wntmg time enough It spared him the msecunties of being a ‘slave to 
Booksellers and the misenes of subsistmg by authorship’ It meant that, 
when at last he was at hberty to write his pen felt its ‘promotion’ His 
wntmg was thus kept an escape from drudgery, and so avoided being 
drudgery itself 

He was, of course, fond of seeing himself as a pnsoncr at the India House, 
of claiming that he sat there like Philomel all day (but not singmg) with lus 
‘heart agamst this thorn of a desk But he liked his job better than he guessed, 
and was lost when he retired from it The routine of working at India House 
from ten to four at once supported and soothed him It comforted him in his 
lonelmess and appealed to what was essentially greganous m his nature He 
missed the friendly eminence of the high stool upon which he had sat for so 
many years He missed not hanging his hat each day on the same peg He 
missed the amiable case of an office where though he laboured faithfuUy, 
he could still find time to write some of his best letters He missed the com- 
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panionslup of his old desk fellows — ^his co-brethren of the quill He missed 
the hot huddle of rational creatures He missed too being able to excuse his 
habitual tardiness by such an explanation as I m-make up for that by g-gomg 
away early 

The truth is he missed his chams Like many another, he came to reahze 
they had become a necessary part of his apparel Nothing m his story is more 
poignant than the sadness which mundated him when, at fifty his dream of 
liberty became a reahty and he was freed from what he had thought was 
bondage Dunng the next nine years until his death in 1834 he sensed that 
freedom m itself could be a bondage He had hved so long to other people 
that he could not happily fill his own emanapated hours Time stood still for 
him and was empty in its idleness He lost the Wednesday feelings and the 
Saturday mght sensations he had once known To his despair he discovered 
he walked about not to and from Havmg all hohdays it was as though he 
had none No Babbitt and no Dodsworth could have been more rudderless 
upon retirement than was tins man, part Yorick partjaques when he was at 
last freed by a generous pension 

His Yorick side is known to every reader whose knowledge of him does 
not stop with the Tales from Shakespeare The Dissertation on Roast Pig , or 
Dream Children Lamb turmng suddenly to Martin Burney at cards to 
comment ‘Martm if dirt were t-trumps what a hand you would hold^ , 
Lamb crymg out 'Wordsworth says he could have written H-^Hamlet if he’d 
had the m-mind^’, or Lamb answering Colendge s question as to whether or 
not Charles had ever heard him preach m the days of his Umtarian mmistry 
with, I never heard you do anything else’ — all these are instances of his 
'punch-hght’ humour which though famihar, have not become tired 

As a conversationahst, his stammer was part of his comic eqmpment He 
rehed upon it the way acrobats rely upon a net He was a fellow whose jests 
wereinfimte mstantaneous impudent, and deflating He had the virtues and 
the wisdom, of not being a continuous conversationahst His stutter like his 
discretion, made that impossible His hatred for the long and much talkers’ 
was as lusty as theirs for him He knew the value of silences broken suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and, one gathers, of dead-panmng Ins way to a joke 
Pomposity he despised, dullness he abhorred and seers he loathed when they 
were 'seermg’ 

To be at his best he had to be among people he knew and liked To 
strangers and incompatibles he was an emgma if not an irritant Carlyle 
with his gemus for fermentation, was never sourer than on the subject of 
Lamb 'A more pmful, nckety, gaspmg, staggermg, stammering Tomfool 
I do not know,’ fumed he 'He is witty by denying truisms and abjuring good 
manners ’ Yet to Bbizhtt, as to many another, this same Lamb was 'the most 
dehghtful, the most provokmg, the most witty and sensible of men No 
one ever stammered out such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent dungs in half a 
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do2en half-sentences as he does His jests scald hke tears and he p 
question with a play upon words 

Among his friends on the kind of drinking talking smoking < 
which he cherished his relaxation was to enhven the passmg moi 
certainly as, when alone his consolation was to dream of the mome 
had been He had a reply — and an unanswerable one — for those wli 
plained he was always aimmg at wit He said that to do so was at 
good as aiming at dullness 

Macready was shocked to hear Lamb confess at Talfourd s one mj 
the last breath he drew in he wished might be through a pipe and e\l 
a pun Lamb s fondness for puns was notorious He loved them as r 
all people dislike them who cannot make them There is no such t 
stooping to a pun There is only die challenge of bemg able to nse to 
one Few cadavers could be deader or more emaaated than those oc< 
puns winch, m his letters Lamb quotes approvingly pointer in hm 
the subtlety of a window demonstrator Lamb however knew a pun i 
heard not read, and heard at the moment of its birth if it were to h\ 
pletely or to be fully enjoyed ‘A pun, wrote he, 'hath a hearty 1 
present ear-kissmg smack in it, you can no more transmit it in its 
flavour than you can send a kiss ^ 

That Lamb laughed and could make others laugh, everyone kno^ 
the nature of his laughter, the keen and enjoying manner in wl 
detected frailty the amused details winch underwrite his fantasy and 
basis of his reveries, along with the man who could be as realistic 
observation of men as he was m facmg the unpleasant realities of Ins o 
— ^these are what the sentimentalists forget who have made him as sen 
tal as themselves 

Many authors suffer at the hands of their detractors, just as many ( 
less cruelly) at the hands of dieir admirers Lamb belongs to tins wc 
smothered brotherhood He has almost been killed, not so much by }i 
kindness which was true and very human, as by the bogus, treacly k 
which others have palmed off as bemg his Thornton Wilder once de 
a modem play\vnght addicted to cute and elfin phrases and marshr 
thoughts as wntuig in the manner assoaated with Lamb by people wi 
not read him This false notion of Lamb, with its attendant misundc 
mgs and proper revulsions is a ghost which, worse than hauntmg t 
Lamb, has all too often obscured him 

In his eagerness to canoinze Lamb^s palpable and radiant virtues, Tha 
may have dubbed him Samt Charles Charles, however was the me 
samt because he was so much of a man Although there are those who 
to bury him m lavender, to cushion him on sachets, and to confuse hii 
old lace, they do Lamb a genmne mjustice 

Lamb could be sweet beyond comfortable endurance He could be 
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sical to a disquieting extent He could dip his pen far too deep in syrup and 
produce copy on occasions, which to modern eyes reads hke hterate valen- 
tmes from yesteryear These, however were the excesses mto which his 
tenderness led him They were the expressions of his frustration his regrets 
his lonehness and maway of his period Though full of sentiment Lamb 
was no scntimentahst as a man and only as an author when he nodded which 
he was mortal enough to do at moments Tliat he was kind and that he was 
witty, everyone knows But that he was both kind and witty at one and the 
same time has so surprised his admirers that some of them have overlooked 
entirely the sharpness of his mmd and tongue 

In his letters, as in his talk, a spade was a spade It was only m Ins essays 
that It became a shovel a gardener s utensil or something like Tnptolemus s 
tool When he mformed Manmng that Colendge s wife was expecting a 
baby did he do so by referring to a httle one or an addition to the family'? 
He did not As directly as if he were a GI m the Army he wrote, Coleridge 
is settled with his wife (with a child in her guts) 

No one has written about childhood more tenderly than he Even so his 
was not the bachelor s idealization of all children He knew that the young, 
like their elders were either amiable or unamiable He saw no reason to 
love a whole family perhaps eight mne or ten mdiscriminately — ^to love all 
the pretty dears because children are so engagmg His phrase, when a sick 
child had at last been removed from his home after robbing Lamb of his 
rest was quite simply The htJe bastard is gone 

He pulled no punches with his friends and was much too good a friend 
to do so His candour was as great as his charm Cultivate simplicity 
Colendge ’ wrote he or rather I should say bamsh elaborateness I 
allow no hotbeds in the gardens of Parnassus No one ever derived more 
amusement from a friend s faults than Lamb did from those of poor foohsh 
bumbling George Dyer His letters about Dyer like his references to him in 
his essays are as full of mockmg laughter as they are of love Few people 
have played more knowledgeably, or with greater rehsh upon human 
frailty than Lamb did when by beslabbermg' a book Joseph Cottle had 
written he so appealed to its author's vamty diat Cottle forgot all about his 
dead brother m the next room 

Although by his own confession he could not hate anyone he knew, 
Lamb was terrifyingly aware of people's defects Shelley's voice was to him 
‘the most obnoxious squeak I ever was tormented with, ten thousand times 
worse than the Laureat's, whose voice is the worst part about him except 
his Laureatcy’ Lamb's aversion to Byron s character was ‘thorough' and his 
admiration for his genius Very moderate' ‘He is great m so httle a way* was 
Lamb's summary of his Lordship 

Once at Godwm s, Holcroft and Colendge were fiercely disputing which 
was better man as he was or man as he ts to he ‘Give me/ said Lamb, man as 
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he IS not to be ’ If, in general he was willing to take all people as they were 
he was r aVpn m by no one His eye for human absurdity was as keen as his 
enjoyment of human oddity Was it a poor relation remembering a birthday 
so as to drop m just m time for dmner? Was it a har spmnmg fabulous yarns 
on a boat to Margate, or a fact-lovmg bore on the top of a stagecoach? Limb 
saw their failings plam His gentleness did not prevent Ins feelings from 
bemg strong Now of all God s creatures,’ he wrote I detest letters-affect- 
ing, authors-huntmg ladies His loathmg for booksellers was equally strong 
So was his disrehsh for the Scots Lamb was as essentially anti-Calcdoman 
as ever Dr Johnson was 

The fact— the fine, the beckonmg the all-conqucnng fact— about Lamb 
IS that he could look with no mdifferent eye upon tilings or persons What- 
ever is’ was to him ‘a matter of taste or distaste He knew as some of Ins 
admirers have forgotten that he was ‘a bundle of prejudices— made up of 
hkmgs and dishkmgs— the venest thrall to sympathies apatlnes and anti- 
pathies Without these prejudices Lamb would not be Lamb Nor would he 
be Lamb had he not felt and phrased them m a way so unmistakably and 
beguihngly his own that, though it has won Inm countless friends, it has 
removed Inm from the reach of imitators 


III ELIA VERSUS LAMB 

An affectionate rather than a passionate man, Charles Lamb s prejudices 
were his substitutes for passion It was m them that he hved, and because of 
them, in part, that he hves for us They were the proofs of his awareness, his 
sensibihty, his discernment, his humamty Charactenstically enough, he chose 
to refer to these prejudices as ‘imperfect sympathies no less than as prejudices 
One of the major paradoxes of his paradoxical mind was tliat, as a rule, 
he could be sympathetic even when he was bemg witty His wit was the 
expression of his love, not his contempt for men People who would have 
irntated others amused him His knowledge of hfe was too complete for Inm 
to be surprised by human frailty If he never failed to observe it, he seldom 
failed to enjoy it Since he expected it, he was tolerant of it 
His was the laughter of acceptance not protest, of recogmtion instead of 
revulsion His gaiety was as divorced from, scorn or cyniasm as it was 
wedded to melancholy It smiles without bemg msulting Unchillcd by the 
arrogance which is the curse of professional wits, it is as warm and human as 
the ‘rather smoky, and sometimes rather drmky’ httle man from whom it 
emanated It sprang from a supenor mind, unconscious of its supenonty, a 
mmd which is the more endearing because its modesty remains unlost in die 
midst of Its most dazzling exhibitions of prowess 
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Lamb s inmd was the antithesis of neat and ofScehke It resembled an 
antique shop or an old bookstore where, m spite of the clutter, the dust and 
the overlay of accumulation the proprietor can at a moment s notice brmg 
to hght whatever treasure is desired It never judged systemwise’ but always 
by fastemng on particulars It was proudly unmethodized desultory tan- 
gential If it worked obkquely m ways beyond prediction it was because it 
fed upon the tantahzing obhquities of hfe no less than of hterature Its know- 
ledge was a matter of informed tastes rather than of pursued facts 

Lamb had no desire to keep up with the Joneses He had a hard enough 
time keepmg up with the whims of his own mterest The topical left him 
imcoerced, the popular unpersuaded When a new book came out he read 
an old one He would have been both amused and amazed by the manuals 
digests, and sugar-coated textbooks m which those who mistake facts for 
learning nowadays stalk culture as if it were a butterfly to be pmioned in a 
net Although the most bookish of bookish men he was no chaser after 
mformation for mformation s sake Instead, he was a savourer content to 
taste and retaste what was best or most flavoursome m the volumes he 
chenshed If his devotion to what was speaal, hmited, and wayward m Ins 
preoccupation was one of his hmitations, this did not bother him Lamb was 
comfortable m his ignorance of what he did not choose to know 

On all matters relatuig to saence Elia could boast he was awholeEiicyclo- 
pasdia behind the rest of the world He was equally and just as proudly 
unknowledgable about geography, modem languages, the shapes and tex- 
tures of the commonest trees, herbs, or flowers and tools engmes, or 
mcchamcal processes In spite of his attachment to the past history as a mere 
sequence of events had so httle mterest for him that he could brag he had 
never dehberately sat down to read a chromcle even of his own country As 
for astronomy, it did not exist m the orbit of his shimng concerns If the 
sun, wrote he, *on some portentous morn were to make his first appearance 
m the west, I venly beheve that while all the world were gaspmg in appre- 
hension about me I alone should stand unternfied from sheer mcuriosity 
and want of observation 

One of the reasons for Eha s dislike of the Scots was that no excursions 
could be taken with them, smee they always insisted upon keepmg to the 
patL Lamb’s thinking, though it could lead to the summits, was nothing if 
not excursive The straight highroads dear to histonans were not tlie routes 
he either elected or was cqmpped to travel When he did not spurn the 
obvious views and mevitable sights, he preferred to reach them by a back 
door or secret passage He gave both Ins mind and heart (the combination, 
in his case, meanmg his attention) to the ignored vistas and overlooked 
curiosities Even these he approached by those unblazed trails which, to the 
personal essayist arc the royal road 

If these footpaths were roads which led to himself, the reason was his 
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modesty, not his egotism Lamb was one of the most autobiographical of 
authors To read him on virtually any subject is to read about him It is to 
know him with a sense of daily intimacy with winch few writers arc known 
In his copy Lamb could no more escape from himself than m Ins hving he 
could leave Mary Yet self-centred m the ordinary sense, he was not Tl e 
world for the conceited man starts and ends with himself For Eha Charles 
Lamb was merely the point of departure to the world around him Although 
with hiin the first person smgular was a favourite pronoun as he used it it 
somehow managed to seem prmted with a small i 
Lamb was too unpretentious to pretend to be ommscicnt He was poig- 
nantly aware that few people are able to speak for themselves much less for 
others Speaking of and through himself was his way of speaking for all He 
knew his own voice contained the echoes of other voices In this way he 
chose to wnte, intertwmmg with his identity gnefs and affections winch were 
not his own making himself many or reducing many unto himself 

Smee truth to Lamb was as personal as everythmg else, facts cnjo)cd no 
immumty from his prankishness It diverted him to distort them when as 
Eha he wrote of his friends, his family or himself His love of mystification 
was one of the abidmgly boyish aspects of his character It pleased him in his 
essays to nnslead Ins readers by false scents to write Oxford when he meant 
Cambridge to make Bridget his cousin not his sister to merge Coleridge s 
boyhood with his own, or to paint Inmself as a hopeless drunkard when, as % 
matter of fact he was a man who though he loved to down a drink, was 
seldom downed by drinking By dehberate, sometimes mischievous, design 
his familiar essays were but dh.e shadows of fact^ They were Vensimihtudcs 
not verities Yet Lamb was present, qumtesscntially if not factually, m their 
every phrase and sentence At least an important part of him was present 
though not by any means the whole man 
Closely related as Eha is to Charles Lamb, they were not — they arc not — 
in any sense of the word identical When it came to authorship, there were 
two Charles Lambs If not that, there was at any rate, one Lamb who wrote 
in two styles so diifferent that he could be suspected of employing his left 
hand for the one, his right hand for the other As in the case of countless 
others ink-stamed or ink-free, Lamb had a pubhc and a private manner 
He did not write to his fnends as he wrote for the magazines Although m 
cither case a natural-bom essayist, and a matchless critic of books and men, 
his style which was always intimate, altered according to whether his pen 
or a printer was to be the transmitter of his words 
Hiditt s portrait of him as a nobleman of another day caught the spmt, 
not of Lamb the pnvate letter writer, but of Iamb the pubhc essayist Cer- 
tainly, the Lamb who contnbuted to periodicals was not the Renaissance 
figure Hazhtt envisaged Yet Hazhtt was right beyond dispute m dressmg 
this Lamb m the dothes of an age otlier than Ins own When he wrote for 
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publication Lamb did go into costume as surely as when he dashed off notes 
to his fiienda he donned a dress so modern that after the passage of more 
than a century it seems as contemporary to us as it did to them 
The highly at moments even dangerously, self-conscious artist we cherish 
as Eha emerged late in Lamb s hfe as the flowering of his varied career as a 
professional writer By that time Lamb had long smee mislaid except for 
album purposes the poet of shght endowment he had started out by being 
Years before, too, he had discarded the novehst whose all but non-existent 
talent for narrative stamped Rosamund Gray and his contributions to Mrs 
Leicester s School as no more than apprentice work He had also buried the 
dramatist with no head for playwriting whose blank verse tragedy John 
Woodvil was but the feeblest of Ehzabethan echoes and whose httle farce 
Mr H was so disastrous a failure that its author had jomed in the hissing 

In the same way Lamb had outgrown those un-Lambhke Tales from 
Shakespeare upon which he had collaborated with Mary Although he had 
predicted such a potboiler would be popular among the httle people he 
had never guessed how enduring its popularity would prove among those 
grownups of httle courage who, apparently are grateful for anything which 
spares them Shakespeare m the origmal 
The first volume of the Elia essays was pubhshed when Lamb was forty- 
eight the second and last ten years later In prmt, and m such memorable 
papers as his On the Gemus and Character of Hogarth and On the Tragedies 
of Shakespeare,’ Lamb had already estabhshed not only his brilhance as a criUc 
but his umque pubhc manner as an essayist Yet durmg all these formative 
years, m fact from his first preserved letters to Coleridge before and after 
Mary’s murder of her mother, right down to the last note scribbled off to 
Mrs Dyer (about a book, appropriately enough) five days before his death 
thirty-eight years later Lamb was the possessor of an epistolary style qiute at 
odds with the style we know as Eha s 
More than bemg the best introduction to Lamb, Lamb’s are among the 
world’s best letters In them we almost hear him talk To be sure, his stutter is 
gone, and an mcredible fluency has replaced it But, as m all good letters, the 
illusion of direct commumcation is maintained Both the moment and the 
mood are captured in all the heat of their passing sorrow or amusement 
The small details, the great agomes, the first impressions the play of mmd and 
the play on words, the reflections by means of which a particular mstance is 
hfted into a generahty, the tastes of food the smells of London, the look of 
fnends, the resume of last night’s party, the book just read, the anecdotejust 
heard this day’s sadness, the next day’s gaiety — ^they are all there caught hot, 
caught frankly, and transferred without effort by a pen scratching swiftly 
against stolen time at the office 

Perhaps the speed of their composition was the guarantee of their sim- 
phcity In any case, agam and agam Charles’s letters deny their datelines by 
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remaining undated They are not so much the products of an age as they are 
models for all time Whether they are thank-you notes for a visit paid or a 
roast pig sent apologies for havmg to be earned home from an overconvivial 
evemng his proposal of marnage to Fanny Kelly the gossip of London 
dispatched across the oceans to Manmng in China rehgious musmgs, dis- 
cussions of death the account to Colendge magnificent in its digmty, of his 
mother s murder, appraisals of Defoe Cervantes Godwin s Chaucer^ or the 
second edition of the Lyrical Ballads they are perfect of their kmd 
They show the warmth the originahty the humour or the grandeur of 
the astomshmg httle man who wrote them They are the spontaneous distilla- 
tions of a writer mstinctive and supenor They make us compamons not 
only m Lamb s daily hvmg but m his adult hfe Their every episodic entry 
fits mto a sequence Without meaning to do so, they form an autobiography 
firom which Lamb s biographers must quote and to which everyone who 
would know him must turn They give us Lamb unadorned Lamb the writer 
without self-consaousness hence often at his finest Lamb so to speak at his 
shppered ease relaxed usmg short sentences hittmg directly Lamb employ- 
mg the most vivid and abrupt of colloquiahsms thus avoidmg the calcu- 
lated beautiful, and antique cadences so dear to Elia 
The difference between the letter writer who signed himself C L and the 
essayist known as Eha is the difierence between a candid camera close-up 
and a full-length portrait in oil, apparelled for effect and so posed that its very 
casualness is studied It is the difference between jewels unset and a necklace 
painstakmgly matched It is, in short, the everlastmg difference between the 
impromptu and the planned 

When Thackeray s ‘Samt Charles’ wrote for the pubhc pnnts he heard 
voices, Joan-wise The sononties of such favourite prose writers as Sir 
Thomas Browne Burton Marvell and Fuller haunted Ins ears I gather 
myself up mto the old things ’ wrote Lamb More accurately, he gathered the 
old authors up mto himself Their outmoded language was an expression of 
what was backward-glancmg m his spint It pleased him by being out of 
date It orchestrated bs melancholy Not only that When appropriated for 
bs casual personal essays, its very gravity served as a foil to bs humour 
Lamb loved the stately rhythms and obsolete words of these older writers 
While playmg chameleon to their style, he could acbeve a style of bs own 
He imitated m order to create what is immitable The borrowed pencil 
Hazhtt accused bm of employmg as an essayist was put by Lamb to bs own 
uses He was aware that, as Eha, bs writings were ‘villainously pranked m an 
affected arrangement of antique modes and phases’ But he knew these 
wntmgs would not have been bs, had tbs not been so Better it is,’ said he, 
‘that a water should be natural m a self-pleasmg quamtness, than to affect a 
naturabess (so called) that should be strange to bm 
Quamt Eha was, and is, and m a manner pleasmg not only to bmself but 
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to readers everywhere once they have become Ehans This is no hard thing 
to do if only m a more hurried age, when prose is thinner and the language 
employed more often than it is enjoyed, readers are wilhng to give Eha and 
themselves a chance His essays never were in date except for what is dateless 
m their insight Styhstically they were intentional anachromsms when they 
were pubhshed Their antique flavour was, and remams, a source of their 
charm 

To modem eyes, accustomed as they are to sentences bemg the shortest 
distance between a subject and a predicate (if, mdeed, they extend that far), 
the long leisurely, and intricate constructions of Lamb the essayist may at 
first glance appear forbidding Yet forbidding is the very last word anyone 
in his right senses, and with the shghtest acquamtance with Lamb, would 
dream of using for those gloriously warm and mtimate essays which Lamb 
wrote as a critic of hfe or of art the theatre and books If at the outset their 
subtle and sustained sentences seem difficult with their methink s , their 
thee s and thou s , their art s wert s^ ‘reader’s , and other pressed flowers 
from another day or their addiction to such words as ‘agmse , addita- 
ments and dulciifying , these difficulties soon turn mto dehghts However 
truffled archaic or self-consaous was Lamb s formal style it is nch in its 
rewards Costume prose it may be but costume jewellery it never was be- 
cause Its gems are genuine 

More than takmg knowing, Eha survives it His better essays belong m that 
class of literature he described as bemg perpetually self-reproductive They 
bear reading and re-readmg, and then can be read and re-read again They are 
habit-formmg rather than time-passmg If the style m their case is not the 
whole man, it is at any rate the essayist Eha cannot be sepaiated from it 
Nor would anyone who has once cultivated a taste for that style be demed 
Its enjoyment Although, as a word man Lamb was deaf to music and could 
complam about its ‘measured mahee , Eha was able with words to release an 
mcomparable music of his own 

He was the opposite of those wnters he dismissed as bemg economists 
only in delight His prodigahty with the pleasures he provides is hmitless 
The joy he creates from small tilings is large The conceits m his phrasmg 
are redeemed by the smeenty of his feehng If he seldom wrote a bromide, 
It was because he seldom thought one The commonest reaction became 
uncommon m his statement of it His vocabulary was as much his own as his 
mmd, and both were impredictable 

As IS true of all good essayists not too much of Eha is to be read at one 
sitting He fatigues, not by the ardour of his emotions, but by the incessant 
probing of his perceptions by the sudden quiet dartmgs of his mmd and the 
abundance of his allusions To be enjoyed fully, he must be fingered over, 
read with the same disregard for the present that he showed savoured, as he 
savoured the subjects of Ins choice He is a writer who does not raise his voice 
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He avoids emphasis His finest phrases spill from his pen without v^arning 
They are tucked away not paraded They come josthng, one so close upon 
the other that they are apt to be overlooked To miss them is to miss the true 
satisfactions of Eha because m his phrases he gives the pleasures other authors 
give m their paragraphs 

His mood is ruminative his mmd assoaational For all the amusement to 
be had from the fehcities of his observations, his was an essentially tragic 
nature He was a tragedian who smiled mstead of crymg This not only 
deepens his humour It insures its humamty 

On the subject of his family his youth his London, the places he had 
visited, or the characters he had known, his vision was as detailed and un- 
blinking as it was m his critiasm Yet uncanny as was bs accurac) as a 
reporter, Lamb was never a joumahst What he wrote as joumahsm some- 
how managed to be hterature In eternity ’ pointed out Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘there is no distinction of Tenses This hne m the Reltgto Media was one 
which as both a famihar essayist and a magazine critic, Lamb must have 
hugged to his heart For him datehnes did not exist He had no mtercst in 
news and less sense of it News as he saw it was whatever happened to 
mterest him however personal or remote The measure of his abihty is that 
he made it mterestmg to his contemporaries, and even now makes us feel 
contemporaneous with it 

As a critic no less than as a man Lamb lived in a world where watches had 
stopped Yet he creates the illusion that they are still tickmg What he wis 
fond of reviewmg was not last mght $ or last week^s play but his memones of 
twenty or thirty years ago Although this was all a part of his being unibk 
to make present umes present to him, it has never prevented him from 
makmg times past present to us 

The same Lamb who had abandoned poetry early m his career wrote as a 
poet when he was at Ins best as a cntic or a correspondent The stuttering 
jesting smokmg, drmkmg htde fellow, vahantly hnked to Mar) was little in 
an abidmgly big way He was big of heart large of mmd and unique m his 
endowments Victim of hfe though he was, he was never victimized by it 
He hved an mterior hfe externally It was his mind and the abihties out of 
which he fashioned his style which made his hvmg, on the whole uneventful, 
eventful for the world no less than for him Perhaps Pater, another stylist, 
wrote the best summary of Lamb in these words, ‘Unoccupied, as he might 
seem with great matters he is m immediate contact with what is real, 
espeaally in its caressmg httleness, that htdeness in which there is much of the 
whole woeful heart of things, and meets it more than half-way with a perfect 
understanding of it ^ 
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Had I but plenty of money money enough and to spare 
The house for me no doubt were a house m a aty square, 

Ah such a life such a life as one leads at the window there^ 

•—BROWNING 

On seeing London from the air it is the green look of the place that 
astomshes one In early summer the impression one receives is not so much 
of a city encircled by a sea of greenness, out of which it towers grey and 
impregnable, as of a aty whose dykes, levees and sea-walls are all bemg 
broken down The atizens have cried to the sea as to a liberator Come in — 
come m The green pours in It broadens out into wide lakes There are 
dark flooding nvers of it, and a hundred thousand httle pools Sometimes 
the waves leap so high they drown sohd piles of masonry and the sight sets 
one dreammg of some sprmg to come when, like an old aty of legend, Lon- 
don will be buried deep beneath this green sea and the ghostly chimes of St 
Paul s will be audible at mght on the Surrey hills 
At any time of the year the urban and rural aspects of London flow easily, 
almost imperceptibly, mto one another That is more true, of course of the 
south and western parts of London than of the north and east, the parts that 
seem to sit too high to be mimdated by the green flood Too much of the 
north and east remams a waste of bricks the creation of the speculative 
builder of Victorian times But seen in the vnde sweep that a plane affords, 
London looks like a city whose mhabitants have tried very hard to brmg 
the country mto the town, and so redress the ughness of a commeraal 
avihzation To that degree, the character of the Londoner is shown m the 
face of London At the heart of the aty are the royal parks Then the eye is 
taken by a mynad verdant touches that keep the city fresh even m dusty 
winter There are such lawns as those of Lmcoln s Inn Fields and the Temple 
and the tmy pm-pomts of emerald where gardens have been made out of the 
disused bunal grounds of the old City 
It has become a aty of green sanctuaries The way some of them are hidden 
IS part of the fine fraudulence of London Ridmg a bus along Grosvenor 
Place, one can see that the King and Queen possess a garden behind the smoky 
back wall of Buckingham Palace It is plainly a large garden But how large 
IS not at all apparent except from the other side of the wall There the garden 
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stretches out m wide vistas There are sweeps of lawn framed by a forest 
an expanse of water that looks almost hke the Serpentine, flower gardens 
and shrubberies rambling enough for a child to get lost in At a royal garden 
party five or six thousand guests make no intolerable crush A meditative 
soul can disengage himself from the throrg stroll oFto watch the swans and, 
out of earshot of the Guards band reflect upon the awful necessity of king- 
ship to be graaous to a mob 

Above all one who looks on London from the clouds is attracted by the 
profusion of the squares and the height of their trees Those squares of 
London would alone be worth coming to see if there were notlnng else to 
attract a visitor Other aties at home and abroad possess their squares but 
It is the number vanety and beauty of London s that distinguish our citv 
and give it a quahty of its own Venice is made known by its canals and 
Rome by its fountains and gardens London I would dunk deserves to win 
some similar fame through its squares They are among the best and most 
ongmal ideas that London has to offer They form one of the best reasons for 
lovmg London They save us from a mghtmare of steel and concrete A 
stranger could spend many hours touched by their changmg pleasures in 
strolhng through them The squares imhke the streets, encourage Icisuiely 
wandermgs Their houses do not on the whole, resent being looked at Ihose 
squares that remain residential present a happy mode of hfe a compromise 
between the centuries The seventy of doors and windows is tempered by 
the charm of flowers and grass The perpendicularness of houses melts into 
the roundness of trees The gardens of the squares provide escape from the 
blankness of streets Amid the Puiitan restraints of London's domestic arck- 
tecture this combination of houses and trees affects one hke the confession of 
an mcome-tax inspector that he writes poetry 

There are more tlian four hundred squares of one kind or another ui 
London The pilgrim who would look at all of them must travel far mto the 
depths of East London as well as West It is a mistake to think that the fine 
specimens are to be found alone m Mayfair and Bloomsbury There arc 
some squares m Southwark, decrepit and shabby but undeniably handsome, 
that are hke old patriaans who have seen better days Some turn m fasbon 
m twenty years time may bnng them mto their own again A square may 
be as large and public as Eaton Square, which is almost like an all& m a 
provmaal French town, laid out for a review and march past of troops, or 
It may he as sequestered a promenade as Torrmgton Square, m Bloomsbury, 
hidden away under rolhng clouds of trees A London square may be a arcle, 
or a lozenge, or a crescent It may be any shape at all Nobody can complain 
of the sameness of the squares The diversity of their forms and sizes, as they 
open up out of their connecting streets, robs a stroll through them of any 
monotony An appearance is contrived of spontaneous growth, tliere is an 
enhancement of the country $ mvasion of the town One comes to believe 
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that on some magical summet mormng long ago the great trees marched in 
and took possession 

Imgo Jones planned the square of Covcnt Garden and St James s Square 
was built long before the Duke of Bedford laid out his London estate but 
the inspiration of what most of us regard as the squares of London was given 
by the Bloomsbury developments of 1780 The house of Russell bears a 
name for singular origmahty but no unconventional notion of any Russell in 
pohtics or religion has been happier m the outcome than the making of 
Russell Square 

It is odd to think what has happened to Russell Square since The Russell 
hkmg for the unusual has been travestied by other hands On one side of the 
square rises the grey Bibhcal chff of the University of London building It 
looks very like the Tower of Babel And it has the curse of Babel on it It 
aspired too high and the penalty for breaching the L C C hmit is that the 
three topmost storeys of the tower may not be inhabited On the other side 
of the square is one of the most romantic pieces of architecture in London 
the Hotel Russell an example I am told of a style rarely seen in these parts 
German Renaissance a flamboyant heraldic style of which, I feel we should 
have more for the sake of keeping things hvely Its interior makes one think 
of the sets used in a toy theatre — ^Act IV scene i, a hall m the Duke of 
Mantua s palace, flourish — ^procession — ^hautboys — enter the Duke and court 
It IS the great advantage of not havmg any taste that one can genuinely enjoy 
bad architecture Round the corner from the hotel is the Russell Square 
Underground station Its hft is a splendid example of the macabre style of the 
late Victorians It looks hke the Pit and the Pendulum 

The Duke of Bedford s model square was widely copied m the first part of 
the mneteenth century and London was then provided with the ample 
squares of Belgravia and Tyburma, where nch merchants lawyers and 
doctors as well as the anstocrats, came to hve The aty had become the 
capital of the Industrial Revolution It was a London mtoxicated by com- 
meraal success It had the thrust dnve vulganty and eagerness for display 
that mark a newly nch class The squares grew more pompous there was a 
faUmg away from the good manners of the eighteenth century but the idea 
of bringmg the country mto the dusty town was honoured still 

One could wish that Thomas Cubitt, a speculator of unusual taste, as well 
as energy, might have gone on building new squares for the new plutocracy 
But by the middle of the century mock-Gothic mansions at Penge and 
baronial halls at Clapliam Common became the fancy of prosperous business 
men It was a case of spintual pride The eighteenth-century anstocrats had 
at least lived m commumties — the squares, in fact They were exclusive 
without being remote The new barons shut themselves up m castellated 
strongholds m Upper Norwood and the serfs of the Industrial Revolution 
could only guess what crimes were done m the dungeons The walls were 
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high They were crowned by rusty spikes and broken glass The worst 
could be feared 

The best-known squares of London vary considerably in their appeal It is 
understood that in this meaning of the word Trafalgar Square is no square 
at all It is completely the pubhc place where greedy, stupid pigeons hold their 
non-stop mass meetmgs and coo down the Government Lincoln s Inn Fields, 
the largest of the real squares, provides one of the most attractive surpnses 
London offers to a visitor He passes out of bustlmg Chancery Lane crushed 
by a sense of too many buildings and people huddled into too narrow a space, 
and finds bmself in one of the most spacious enclaves of half-rural London 
Its trees are noble In the spring the thrushes and blackbirds flute m its dells 
and rarer birds are seen Butterflies wreathe a dance over the head of some 
venerable K C The children swarm at the foot of Margaret MacDonald s 
memonal In Lincoln s hm, the Law is m Arcady No place better illustrates 
the depth of the penetration of Nature s vanguards mto the stone and brick 
wastes of London 

St James’s one of the oldest squares, is a place apart The houses of the 
Whig dukes have long smee changed hands, but St James s remains patrician 
It IS a fine square, but it has a formal, magisterial look, as though it had to 
set an example to such rakish squares as Soho Square and Golden Squirt St 
James s is the erudite square of Chatham House and the London Library It 
has a strong flavour of Macaulay about it Its most celebrated tradition is a 
hterary one of Samuel Johnson and Richard Savage walking all round it 
one mght for want of a lodgmg They paced the square for several hours, 
mveighed against the Government, and ‘resolved they would stand by tlicir 
country’ Our Whig hero, Wilham of Orange, booted and spurred, primed 
for action, and looking as if about to plunge down on his horse from ins 
pedestal and charge mto the Royal Institute of International Affairs should 
Professor Arnold Toynbee show a deviation towards Jacobitism, commands 
the stately scene The great joy of St James s Square is not King William but 
the view it affords of the front of the Haymarket Theatre as elegant a piece of 
stage spectacle as anything presented mside it When the lamps under the 
colonnade are hghted, and the regal gold and red is sparkhng, one half 
expects Millamant to appear, disorgamzing the Haymarket traffic — ‘here she 
comes, 1 faith, full sail, with her fan spread and her streamers out, and a shoal 
of fools for tenders’ 

The hand of commerce rests heavily upon the handsomest of the Mayfair 
squares, Berkeley and no mghtmgale could be heard above the boom of the 
traffic But it is not so spoiled that we cannot guess how well it looked a few 
years ago when Lansdowne House ran along one side of it It is stiU a graceful 
and elegant if battered, duchess among squares, a duchess who is hard up, 
and has gone mto business with a mce American’ Its plane trees, the oldest 
m London, soar and spread prodigiously No matter how often one 
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passed through it, there is always an element of happy surprise m coming 
upon those swaying towers of greenery in the centre of the West End A 
Gainsborough pageant might still be presented under its trees, with Her Grace 
of Devonshire in her spreadmg hat and blue nbands, and young gentlemen 
following her m classical armour and ostrich plumes 
Grosvenor Square m which Lady Bracknell feared acts of violence would 
take place if education were ever taken senously m England — ^luckily, it 
never has been — ^is now as American as Fifth Avenue Turmng the gardens 
into a memorial to President Roosevelt has given us a new kind of London 
sanctuary Many of our squares have lost their residential character, and there 
IS no turning back But one fancies most Londoners would prefer that an old 
square should be adapted to some such ceremomal use rather than be filled 
by hat shops and motor salesrooms Grosvenor Square has been made into a 
contemporary shrine and the change has given a new vitality to the tradition 
Few of the statues m our squares are of any great worth but Londoners have 
always had an amused tolerance for the Hanovenan prmces and Whig states- 
men in togas who peep out of the shrubbery — characters hke that Duke of 
Gloucester who was umversally known as Silly Billy The Roosevelt 
memorial shows us to what finer commemorative ends a square may be put 
Around his statue collect the shadows and gleams of the days through which 
tins generation of Londoners have hved together In these gardens many 
Londoners recall his voice as they heard it broadcast durmg the days of the 
German bombmgs The immediate past, that most elusive of all orders of 
time, gathers around us 

Most of us have our favountes among the squares Some are impressed by 
the grand manner of Belgrave Square, which has made few concessions to 
the spint of the age and mamtams a proud censonous look It is possible to 
admire its spaciousness It is possible to acknowledge that hearts just as pure 
and fair may beat m Belgrave Square, etc But for me this square retains the 
terror of the anmhilatmg dowagers of Victonan fiction who hved there — 
It IS haunted by their freezing stares and cuttmg voices — ^the petrifying rustle 
of Lady Bracknell is still audible 

JM>r BRACKNEix What number m Belgrave Square? 

JACK 149 

lADY BRACKNEix {shaking her heai) The unfashionable side I thought there was 
something However that could easily be altered 

JACK Do you mean the fashion, or the side? 

XADY BRACKNELL {stemly) Both if necessary, I presume What are your pohtics? 

That formidable spectre has oudived the bhtz Walkmg through Belgrave 
Square, I suspect the flash of a lorgnette at the window and, as I hurry away, 
am pursued by a dowager^s unstrung voice askmg, Who was that person?’ 
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It IS a relief to reach shadowy and pensive Chester Square wiicrc the only 
ghost to fear is that of Matthew Arnold 
Some amateurs of squares take pleasure m the Bayswater ones with their 
air of fantasy, soarmg Corinthian pillars and their huge rambhng mansions, 
large enough to billet a regiment— squares that are bathed in the after-glow 
of Victonan wealth There are other connoisseurs who ask for nothing better 
than the Kensmgton squares, particularly lovely Kensington Square itself 
that IS like a chapter from Henry Esmond a muted survn al of the eight<.enth 
century As Esmond and the dean walked av ay from Kensmgton, discours- 
mg of this tragedy, and how fatal it was to the cause winch they both had at 
heart the street cners were already out with their broadsides shouting 
through the town the full true, and horrible account of the death of Lord 
Mohun and Duke Hamilton m a duel A fellow had got to Kensington and 
was crying it m the square there at very early mornmg, when Mr Esmond 
happened to pass by He drove the man from under Beatrix s very window, 
whereof the casement had been set open ’ Others again have a liking for 
Chelsea s retreats which now and again sprout out m doors and shutters of 
joyous blue or canary yellow, as though the natives were under the pleasant 
hallucination that Chelsea is a small town in the South of France lost among 
the vmes and olives On tlae other hand, men of mark m insurance and 
chartered accountancy approve the sohd worth of the squares that he behind 
cheerful ratthng busy Sloane Square whose trees and shops and general 
arrangement, give it a happy French look, especially on a May morning 
Many are still content with Bloomsbury's best in particular Bedford Square 
and its unspoiled aspect of classic contentment The pavement of Bedford 
Square has a rainwashed spread and spaciousness, it has an affinity with South 
Parade at Bath it is designed for the clatter of social and intellectual shoes, 
for the meeting of well-known ghosts and hvmg celebrities 
A qmet domesticated taste in man or woman mehnes to such squares as 
Gordon Brunswick or Mecklenburgh — discreet, homely m the best sense, 
full of self-effacmg fehcities of style Many a Londoner dashes through them 
without in the least appreciating how admirable are their subdued qualities 
They are too well-maimered to seek to detain him by anything showy They 
are examples of that reticence m home architecture in which London excels, 
but are touched by a warmth and digmty that is not to be found m the streets 
of modem villas They are hke acquamtances who grow on u$ by an un- 
demonstrative civihty never exhibitmg their affections, but always remain- 
ing loyal Perhaps it is on evenings in late sprmg that one can best savour the 
charm of domestic ease that these smaller squares provide The year should 
be far enough advanced for the trees to be m full dress, but not so late as to 
rob us of the pleasure of hghted windows early in the evening That lighting 
makes the sympathetic difference— it expresses the interior warmth of 
domesticity, it heightens the hved-m' feelmg that is the attraction of such 
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coiners of London The typical London square was not made to present a 
dramatic effect it was built that famihes might enjoy easy half-rural well- 
found private hves with gates to protect them fiom a noisy world The ease 
has gone and much of the privacy the gates have been taken for scrap but 
these favourite squares still keep sometlimg of the old comforting flavours 
The grille by the side of the pavement presents a tantalizing series of flashes 
of basement kitchens — ^though not such succulent still hfe as were exlnbited 
fifteen years ago — and there is the glow of a fire m a first-floor room Some- 
times even a pretty housemaid in a cap and fnvolous apron — a vision as rare 
as a unicorn nowadays — may be ghmpsed Certainly we must msist on warm 
pools of hght m chilly spnng-time to assure the nght effect From the pomt 
too of evoking the authentic atmosphere one regrets the loss of the barrel- 
organ of which there can be no more than a dozen now extant m London 
even though its music used to be a great nuisance to irritable writers lawyers 
and o her natural sufferers fiom nerves On a May evening the barrel-organ 
presided over by a sad-eyed httle monkey would give tongue to the emo- 
tions of the Bloomsbury square by playmg some such tinkling Victorian 
ditty as Scenes that are brightest or When other hps and other hearts their 
tales of love shall tell One misses, too the touches of local colour that used 
to be supphed by the muffm-man — more especially when his mournful 
hootmgs \/ere heard a street away In the days of one s boyhood the feeling 
conveyed by these squares was of a wild romanticism smouldering under- 
neath London s sobriety a feehng well expressed by Gilbert Chesterton in 
The Club of Queer Trades In such a setting one still hopes on a hazy spring 
afternoon to look over a wall and find that the flower-beds on the lawn spell 
out DEATH TO MAJOR BROWN, or see a giant head thrust out of the 
coal-hole in the pavement bawhng blood-freezing maledictions 
Nowadays a large number of the houses in these squares have been turned 
into flats One is asked to dmner by a fnend who hves at the top of the house 
His windows frame the crests of big plane trees The leaves dance an endless 
ballet Sometimes the head of a plane tree lurches towards the window m a 
showering splendour then its green mane is flung back again There is the 
agreeable sense of being in a world of one s own that one gets on a slup, here 
the waves are all dark green The upward beams of the street lamps among 
the leaves make intricate patterns they are always changing To watch this 
pla} of hghts and leaves is coolmg on a warm evemng, so it is to hsten to the 
sea-murmurs of the tree-tops, a remote Delius kind of music The ever- 
mo\ing screen of leaves beyond the window offers a walled privacy wholly 
assured We remember once again The Club of Queer Trades, and that arboreal 
house agent who let select residences in the tree-tops to persons of retiring 
habits These ludden towers among the plane trees are good places for good 
talk They assure a philosophic dctacliment— problems may be contemplated 
at one remove — especially when the telephone is three fhghts down But 
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women complain of the stairs W^omen are seldom plnlosopliers And con- 
vention in London forbids our copying the sensible Contiiientil habit of 
doing all our business with the outer world by letting down baskets 

It IS said that more than half the trees m London are planes They arc the 
chief tenants of the squares They are the ones that never move away I have 
read somewhere that there is a strange element in their attachment to London 
that they mvaded the city two hundred and fifty years ago or so chose it for 
their own and flourished m discouragement— the prime virtue of a Londoner 
No other tree has such an iron constitution London does its best to kill its 
best fnend London tries to poison it with soot, smoke gnme and chemical 
fumes London tries to choke it with fog But the faithful tree hves It has a 
tenacity of affection that no ill-usage can kill The plane tree is the incorrigible 
Cockney It prefers the dust and fumes of Leicester Square the tawdnest 
square in London, to the valleys of the western shires Nor is there an) look 
of struggle to exist, of heroic survival about it London is a bad stepmother 
but the plane has nothing of the scrawmness and raggedness of a neglected 
child Bom and nurtured in London s dust-heaps it grows mto one of the 
most poetic of trees In its grace of form, m its crowding luxuriance of leaves, 
It illustrates that law of life winch says that beauty is unpredictable and incal- 
culable and IS often achieved m defiance of the rules of hygiene and eugenics 
Out of the gnme comes the radiance 

The unconquerable Cockney tree breaks through asphalt and paved yards 
It IS not only the pecuhar glory of the squares and parks, it thrives m dismal 
alleys where the hardiest old shrub turns its face to the wall and dies and it 
throws out an extravagance of leaf m the smoky shafts between warehouses 
On sombre days of fog it cheers Londoners by producing a dappling of 
visionary sunshine on its trunk due to that shedding of the bark winch is the 
secret of its health in our foul airs It has a resolve to hve and find the sun 
such as one has known in children of the London slums The pnnciple of 
survival is m its sap Did you ever see in one of our squares the young shoots 
sproutmg out of the ruined sides of a plane tree that had been splintered m 
the bhtz^ 

Our squares are better clironiclers of Enghsh bistory than are the streets of 
London They bear more eloquently the traces of the changing centuries At 
the side of some front doors there remain die sconces for the torches tlie 
Imkboys earned This bnngs back to you our ancestors' London of a per- 
petual black-out, and the highwayman in Hyde Park who held up Horace 
Walpole The houses m an old square record, sometimes through the agency 
of blue L C C plaques, sometimes by more subde signs, the straggles for 
power the ups and downs of soaety Take this particular home — ^with the 
rich crumbhness of its brick, its look of distingmshed weanness, and its long 
wmdows bnlhandy striked by the green reflections of the plane trees It was 
built in the last decade of the OLghteeuth century It was hved m first by a 
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Whig aristocrat who despised the King, and thought Tories low ill-bred 
fellows A City of London hanker anEvangehcal Tory had the house in the 
eighteen-twenties A pepper merchant with eleven children bought it m 
the fifties later on a stockbroker then a fashionable doctor who beheved 
in shutting windows on consumptives lived there, next a fashionable doctor 
who entranced everybody by opening wmdows on consumptives At the turn 
of the century it was the home of an actor-manager In the mneteen-twenties 
It was a nest of intellectuals, there was discourse of James Joyce and Virgmia 
Woolf and Aldous Huxley Freud Pavlov Maynard Keynes the Stracheys 
and the psychological implications of the quantum theory To-day the 
ground floor is occupied by a milhner, the officials of a small trade union are 
on the first and higher up there is to be found the London agent of the 
Curly Corkscrews Corporation Inc of Newark, New Jersey next door to a 
Big Consultant of Big Business It is worth turning over the editions for a 
century back of that fine work of erudition the London Post Office 
Directory to tiace the residents of one of the squares It is a compendium of 
social history Everythmg changes m the squares The plane trees remain 
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Submit to no models but your own O cityt 

—WALT WHITMAN 

New York ts all the cities 

— W L GEORGE 

So now we come to New York City the incomparable the bnlhant star 
aty of aties, the foity-mnth state, the Cyclopean paradox, the inferno with 
no out-of-bounds, the supreme expression of both the miseries and the 
splendours of contemporary civihzation, the Macedoma of the Umted States 
It meets the most severe test that may be apphed to defibiition of a metro- 
pohs — ^it stays up all mght But also it becomes a small town when it rams ^ 
New York City is at once the chmactic synthesis of America and yet the 
negation of Amenca m that it has so many charactenstics un-American One 
friend of mme, mdignant because it seems impossible for any American city 
to develop on the pattern of Pans or Vienna, says that Manhattan is hke Con- 
stantinople — ^not the Istanbul of old Stamboul but of the Pera or Levantme 
side He meant not merely the trite fact that New York is polyglot but that 
it IS full of people, hke the Levantmes, who are mterested basically in only 
two thmgs, hvmg well and making money 
Also I have heard New York characterized as nothmg but a cluster of small 
islets in the North Atlantic These at any rate fling their lustre far The most 
important smgle thmg to say about Manhattan m relation to the rest of die 
Umted States is that it dominates what, for want of a better plirase, may be 
called Amencan culture New York is the pubhshmg centre of the nation, 
It IS the art, theatre, musical ballet, operatic centre, it is the opinion centre. 
It IS the radio and television centre it is the style centre Hollywood^ But 
Hollywood often seems to be httle more than a suburb of the Bronx 
Pohtically, soaally, m the world of ideas and m the whole world of enter- 
tainment, which IS a great Amencan mdustry needless to say. New York sets 
the tone and pace of the entire nation What books 150 milhon Amencans 

^ Forty-nmtE state? la blunt &ct the secession of New York City and the formation of a new 
state based on the mumapahty has often been discussed It came forward again m October 
1949 after the Lehman-Dulles senatonil election 
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Will read is largely determined by New York reviewers Most of the serious 
newspaper columns origmate m or near New Yoik so do most of tlic gossip 
columns which condition Ameiicans from Mobile to Puget Soin d to the 
same patterns of social behaviour In an immense \anct} of fields from 
serious drama to what you Will hear on a jukebox it is what Nc\/ Y orl sa^s 
that counts New York opinion is the hall mark of both intellectual and 
material success to he accepted m tins nation New Yorl acccptiiice must 
come first I do not assert that tins is necessarily a good thing I sav merely 
that it IS true One reason for all tins is that New York, with its richl\ cos- 
mopolitan population, provides such an appreciative audience It admires 
artistic quaky It has a fine mward grasp of tileiit Also New York is a 
wonderfully opulent centre for bogus culture One of its clnef industries 
might be said to be the manufacture of reputations, many of them fraudulent 

The field of culture or quasi-culture aside New York Cit) $ tremendous 
importance has traditionally been based on four factors 

1 It was by far the greatest pomt of entry for European immigrants Karl 
Marx writing in the New York Tribune a good many years ago predicted 
not only that these would come but tliat the great bulk of them, having 
arrived, would tend to remain in the New York area 

2 It was by far the greatest American port for exports primarily of w he at 
New York was the aty where people came in, and goods went out 

3 It was the financial and credit capital of the United States 

4 It was a wonderful place for residents of other American cinc$ to visit, 
shop in and throw money at 

New York has to some extent lost ground in all these categories First, 
immigration was largely cut oiff Second, wheat and other exports turned to 
other ports (though New York is still by far the biggest ocean port in the 
country) Tbrd Washington more or less replaced it as the financial capita! 
Fourth (though still the Number One American tourist attraction) ^ New 
York has lost somethmg of its inevitableness as the place that all Americans 
want to see before they die 

This situation makes it clear inadentally why New York made such a 
fight to get the UN, and most New Yorkers applauded heartily the 
generosity and enterpnse of the Rockefellers whereby it was finally enabled 
to come to Manhattan, safely tucked m between the East Raver and shabby 
old Turtle Bay 


*Little Old New YorU 

More than anywhere else in this book the author must now steer tightly 
between Scylla and Charybdts between saying too much and too httle How 
can we talk about the Statue of Liberty or Ellis Island without seeming 

^ New York is a bigger summer resort than Atlantic City and a bigger winter resort than 
Miami (Simeon Strunsky Na Mean City ) 
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ridiculously supererogatory^ But how can we omit Brooklyn Bridge and 
still give an accurate hvely picture^ One must either take the space to men- 
tion something that everybody knows everything about or else risk omission 
of things that everybody will think ought certainly to be mcluded 

Paik Avenue m summer near Grand Central a qmvermg asphalt shelf 
and the asphalt soft a thin layer of street separatmg the automobiles above 
from the trains below avenues as homespim Avith small exquisite shops as 
Madison and streets as magmficent as 57th, the fat black automobiles double- 
parked on Fifth Avenue on sleety afternoons kibitzers watchmg strenuously 
to see if the man running will really catch the bus bridges soanng and slim 
as needles hke the George Washmgton the mcomparable moment at dusk 
when the edges of tall buildings melt mvisibly mto the sky so that nothing of 
them can be seen except the hghted wmdows the ravishingly pretty girls 
in their ravishingly pretty dresses imder the marquees of the great apartment 
buildings waiting for taxis at seven m the evening how the avenues will be 
cleared of snow and actually dry a day after a six-mch fall while the side 
streets are still banked sohd with sticky dnfts how the noon sun makes 
luminous spots on the rounded tops of automobiles crowded together on 
the slope of Park Avenue so that they look like seashells — all this is too 
fanuhar to bear mention 

Manhattan was discovered by Henry Hudson m 1609 and bought from 
the Indians for $25 m 1626 Not so well known are such details as that the 
city s flag still bears the Dutch royal colours (orange white and blue) and 
that in 1 81 1 It was decided that only three sides of the City Hall need be 
finished since surely there would be no more movement of the city north- 
ward Of course New York has been pushing outwards hke a swarm of bees 
ever since, and not merely to the north It covers 365 4 square imles to-day 
It has upwards of 5 700 miles of streets 

As of 1950 the population of New York City within aty hinits was 
7835 099 Only two states Pennsylvama and Cahfomia (aside from New 
York state itself) contam more people of the seventy-five nations m the 
world It has a greater population than forty-one, it has more people than 
the whole of Canada By 1970, according to census estimates the population 
will have risen to 8 500 000 after 1980, along with that of the rest of the 
country, it is expected to decline These figures refer to city hmits only In 
1950 the New York 'metropohtan district actually held 12 831 914 people 
making the area by all odds the greatest urban concentration the world has 
ever known Newark and Jersey City are, to all mtents and purposes except 
pohtically, subdivisions of Manhattan, I have heard a Pennsylvaman say that 
even Scranton was part of New York’, speakmg m the broadest way 
‘New York’ includes the whole regions from Bndgcport to Trenton and 
beyond 

The best remark I know in the field of raaal fusions is from Bryce, that 
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New York 'is a European aty but of no particular country" He might of 
course have said, but of many countries’ Details are well known For 
instance two hundred newspapers not in Enghsh are pubhshcd in New York, 
they appear m fifteen foreign languages More than two milhon New 
Yorkers are foreign bom, more than two and a half milhon others are of 
foreign or mixed parentage Of the foreign-bom the largest group is Itahan 
(more than 400 000), followed closely by Russian (395 000), and with 
Germans (235,000), Poles (195 000) and Irish (160,000) next Those of mixed 
parentage follow the same order There are 28 593 Greeks, some 25 000 
Czechs, and 12,000 Chinese All told there are representatives of at least 
seventy nationalities in New York, from Bulgarians to Yememtes Cuttmg 
across national categones are the Jews, of whom the aty has about two 
milhon New York is overwhelmingly the first Jewish city in the world 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, writing m Foreign Affairs, once had some 
illuminating things to say about the New York potpourn One is that, m 
spite of all that has been added, the basic Anglo-Dutch stock still gives 
marked coloration to the aty Another is that New York s conglomerate* 
ness dates from the very begmnmg, and has given it a tolerance unmatched by 
any other Amencan aty except one much smaller, San Franasco From the 
early Du Fonts to Otto Habsburg, from Leon Trotsky to Haya dc la Torre, 
Manhattan has been traditionally generous to refugees It has a cosmopoh* 
tanism of the nund as well as pocket It may be bmlt on islands, but it is not 
msular 

New York has rehgions m profusion too It is a strong Roman Cathohe 
and Episcopahan as well as Jewish aty It is the headquarters of the Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch church and it has a powerful upper sprinkling 
of Chnstian Saentists The best surface indication of the importance of 
rehgion in New York is real estate Stroll down Fifth Avenue In block 
after patnaan block are churches of various denominations occupying sites 
of the most prodigious value Or — as an mstance of the influence of rehgion 
in another secular field — consider Christmas shoppmg 

It 1$ a proud boast of New York that, what with its enormous pools of 
foragn-bom, any article or object known m the world may be found there 
You can buy anything from Malabar spices to Shakespeare folios A stall on 
Seventh Avenue sells about a hundred different vaneties of razor blades 
Also It is mcomparably the greatest manufactunng town on earth, in an 
average year it produces goo^ valued at more tlian four bilhon dollars It 
houses no fewer than 237 000 different busmess estabhshments and 36,000 
different mdustnal concerns representmg more than 312 diflferent mani>* 
factures — even if you can see deer in Westchester twenty miles away Also 
It IS by far the first aty in the nation in the service industries Manhattan 
alone employs more wage earners than Detroit and Cleveland put together, 
Brooklyn more than Boston md Baltimore put together. Queens more than 
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Washington and Pittsburgh put together ^ The three most important New 
York mdustries are the garment trade, printing and foodstuff To attempt to 
describe Manhattan without at least one mention of the Garment Centre is 
impossible Mammoth trucks choke the streets between 34th and 38th and 
men on foot push through the crowds with their movable racks hung with 
clothes The Garment Centre means also that New York has two of the 
most powerful umons m the country the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
which was Sidney Hillman’s union, and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union run by as able a man as American labour knows David 
Dubmsky This umon has elaborate extracurricular activities like its famous 
summer camps Once it produced a musical comedy, Ptns and Needles^ that 
became a Broadway hit 

In Instde Asia I had a small passage describing the vanety of strange occupa- 
tions m India hke grasshopper selling I have just thumbed through the 
classified New York telephone directory, a volume i 898 pages long Among 
occupations m New York are cmders, chemUe dottmg bullet-proof protec- 
tive eqmpment, breast pumps, bungs boiler baffles, glue room eqmpment, 
abattous flow meters, eschatology mildew-proofing, pompons, potato 
chip machmery, rennet spangles solenoids, and spats Also this book con- 
tains hterally twenty-two columns of associations of one kmd or another 


Items tn Physiognomy 

Well litde old Noisyvdle-on-the-Subway is good enough for me 

— O HENRY 

New York is divided into five counties called boroughs The extraordmary 
tongue of Manhattan is only i2| miles long and 2J miles wide, but it 
contained 1,936,540 people m 1950 It has twenty bridges roughly 100,000 
out-of-town visitors a day, more than i 000 mght-clubs, Columbia Umver- 
sity, the Polo Grounds, and Central Park, which many people think is the 
most satisfactory park m the world, with its 840 acres spread out hke a 
carpet for the skyscrapers to tiptoe up to It has colossal new housing projects 
hke Peter Cooper Village and Stuyvesant Town, and subdivisions as diver- 
gent as the Gas House District Hell’s Kitchen and Greenwich Village 

Brooklyn (population 2 716,347) is a world m itself, with a fierce local 
nationalism, the Dodgers, the Bush Termmal, and Coney Island Geographi- 
cally Brooklyn, which was once spelled Bruekelen, is the huge, bumpy, 
watery ^head and shoulders’ of Long Island It covers 88 8 square miles, 
merely to hst its street names takes 192 pages m a pocket guide It dehvers 
the biggest Democratic vote m the nation, speaks a patois all its own, and was 

1 New York MeraU Tnbune 21 Jtme 1945 qwotmg A Survey of the New York Market published 
by the Consobdated Edison Company 
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the onginal habitat of Murder, Inc Brooklyn has more pcoplu than tlnrty- 
one states and it is the home of the fourth largest savings bank in the country 
It has been the home of some remarkable writers from Walt Whitman to 
Arthur Miller, and its borough president John Cashmore, who was once a 
newsboy and who is one of New York s si\ hnajors^ is a powerful force m 
pan-New York pohtical affairs 

The Bronx, winch borders on Westchester County and is the only 
borough on the mainland covers 54 4 square miles and has 1,444 903 people 
It IS heavily Jewish like Brooklyn, and likewise a great community for base- 
ball having the Yankee Stadium, it contains sub-Bronxes like Throg s Neck 
Clason s Pomt, and Mott Haven It has its own flag a well-known zoo the 
Hall of Fame of New York Umversity, ten farms within the borough limits 
and seven hundred mJes of streets for a proud interval it called itself the 
capital of the world, when the UN sat temporarily at Hunter College 

In the Bronx one might say in parenthesis live two notable New York 
pohticians Edward J Flynn and Michael J Quill Mr Flynn its boss for 
many years has craggy importance on the national level too he is a former 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and FDR once named 
him ambassador to Austraha He was rejected by the Senate, ho v\ ever 
because some Belgian pavmg blocks got found in the wrong place Of ill the 
Amencaif municipal viceroys Flynn is the most superior the most civili/cd 
and cultivated man Mr Quill is on the Icft-wmg side of the political fence 
He was bom in County Kerry in 1905 and was a soldier m the Irish Republi- 
can Army he came to New York got a job as a subway worker, and is now 
head of the powerful Transport Workers Umon 

Queens the biggest borough in area (1206 square miles) has 1,516,294 
people thus It is the fourth subdivision of New York City to be greater m 
population than any American etty except Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and Plnladelphia Probably Queens is the most diffuse of the boroughs, the 
least distmctive It has Idlewild, La Guardia Field and Forest Hills, the tenms 
capital of America it has $96 miles of waterfront and relentlessly unending 
rows of ugly small houses, m Queens as well as anywhere 111 the country, 
you may see how a great aty frays at the periphery, no community has 
more untidy edges ^ 

Fmally Richmond (population 191,015} which is another world m itself, 
Staten Island A curious community half an hour away by boat, Richmond 
has only one vote out of sixteen m the Board of Estimate (the governing 
body of New York City), this it resents, and occasionally it tkeatens to 

w 

tbs book first appeared funous letters descended on me as the result of tins paragraph 
One jnentions the silly useless cruel slur against a great community, combmed with untruth 
Me imphcation and pkm mahee The outside edges of Queens are not imtidy Hundreds of 
thousands of femihcs have come to Queens tP attam ownership of their homes It has more 
detached houses with more dwelling windows than all the other boroughs 
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secede Garibaldi lived on Staten Island once and the community has an 
excellent institution of learmng in Wagner College 


New York Neighbourhoods and Spectacle 

The aty hke a ragged purple dream the wonderful cruel enchanting 
bewildermg fatal great city q henry 

A point to make now is New York’s extreme brittleness its vulnerability 
As fascinating as any story in America is how it gets its water the supply 
system represents an investment of two billion dollars and some water comes 
from points at least a hundred miles away What might a small bomb or two 
at any of several strategic points do to this entei prise’ Also the city s hfe 
depends on water in another direction that is, on the bridges and tunnels by 
which water is traversed New York learned grimly about its vulnerabihty 
in tins respect during a tugboat strike in 1946 A handful of 3 500 workers 
maiming three hundred tugboats paralysed the city from stem to stern the 
entire Atlantean metropolis was forced to shut down for 16 hours Most 
neutral observers thought that the operators had as grave if not a graver 
responsibihty for this strike than the AF of L workers who struck but this 
is beside the pomt What counted (and could count agam) is that? the city 
without these tugboats cannot live New York uses about 34 500 000 pounds 
of food a day 98 000 tons of coal and 4 000 000 gallons of oil which help 
provide Its gas steam and electriaty Seventy per cent of all tins is moved by 
tugs and barges Consider too elevator strikes a brief one occurred recently 
New York City has more than 43 000 elevators (about 20 per cent of all in 
the entire country) which carry about 17 500 000 passengers daily Their 
shafts put end to end would stretch i 600 miles they go halfway to the 
moon 125 000 miles every day When the elevators stop New York stops 
too ^ 

At the Manhattan skyscrapers every name in the book has been thrown 
They have been called the inconceivable spires of Manhattan, repeatmg the 
upthrust torch of Liberty gvpsum crystals’, a mass of stalagmites , a ship 
of living stone , an irregular tableland intersected by shadowy canyons , 
dividends in the sky’, a giant cromlech and best of all a pincushion ® A 
more utihtarian-minded description is one by H G Wells, the skyscrapers 
remmded him irresistibly of the commercial nature of our civihzation, being 
like piled-up packmg cases outside a warehouse’ 

^ These figures are from the New York Times 30 September 1945 and 10 February 1946 
A remarkable pomt is the safety record of the New York elevators The ratio is one person 
killed to 196 000 000 earned 

* These phrases are from a bralhant essay on New York by Vincent McHugh It was ongmally 
published an New York City volume of the WPA senes and was later reprinted by Chfton 
Fadiman m has anthology Reading Tve Liked 
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Perhaps we should have another word on water supply and if only space 
permitted on the bizarre configuration of underground New York with its 
tubes carrying not only water but steam, sewage, electric power railroad 
trains, gas automobiles, mail, and telegrams The most complicated and 
expensive thmg ever built is Manhattan Island * Ltfe wrote recently in a 
stimulating pictorial essay Under its asphalt skin are 12 100 miles of power 
cable, more than four milhon miles of telephone wire, 27 miles of pneumatic 
tubes to speed mail at tlnrty miles per hour 54. miles of steam mains tint heat 
a seventh of the island s 67 601 structures 1,200 miles of gas mams, 774 miles 
of cavernous water mams (plus a water tunnel) to supply what the aty needs 
daily and 560 miles of sewer to carry it off Residents of Manlnttin will 
recall the recent scare over water shortage and the ejEForts made to ameliorate 
a situation that could easily have become uncomfortable, if not dangerous 
Normally New Yorkers use about i 200 000,000 gallons of water per day 
about half of which goes to domestic consumers, half to mdustry Lack of 
rain dried up the reservoirs A campaign began to check waste (about one- 
sixth of the total water supply is wasted every day) and curtail use — public 
drinkmg fountains were shut ofif and restaurants served water only on 
request—imtil the rains came again and the crisis wore off 

A related subject, snow, also provides New York with drama on occasion 
In Christmas week, 1947, came one of the most ponderous snowfalls m the 
aty s history The gigantic metropohs was, for a day or two, prostrate, inert, 
and almost helpless More than 25 inches of snow fell in a few hours, the 
cost of removmg it came to more than six imllion dollars or $225,000 per 
inch It took 35,000 men to do the job Snow of a different sort — ticker tape 
and tom up telephone books — ^is a distmgmshmg mark of New York’s 
mumapal parades For General MacArthur, m Apnl 1951, a record of 
2 850 tom of paper fell on the Manhattan streets, this beat anything ever 
known before Howard Hughes got only i 800 tons, Lmdbergh, 1,750, 
Admiral Nimitz 274 and General Eisenhower 77 (But the Eisenhower 
demonstration took place in June 1945, in the days of acute paper shortage 
and the anzenry had been urged not to make a mess ) Winston Churchill, m 
March 1946 got 50 tons 

Dirt, htter, sewage, street cleaning — ^all these are major problems in New 
York as they must be in any sizable metropohs New York has been called 
the dirtiest important aty m the world, even though it spends something like 
$50 000,000 per year to keep itself clean Hardly a day passes without stories 
m the papers to the effect that some Bronx housewife has been fined $20 for 
tossmg garbage out of a wmdow, recently, in a single building, zi 6 violations 
in the health code were discovered One factor making for untidiness is that 
there arc 188,000 vacant lots, over which the Department of Sanitation has 
no jurisdiction another is *trade waste’, or the enormous accumulation of 
empty crates and cartons that have to be hauled away by private truckers 
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every day An estimated number of 8,000 000 rats live m New York City 
who cause damage that may reach I45 000 000 per year There were 673 
cases of rat bites on human bemgs m 1950 and a rat control committee under 
the commissioner of health is functionmg ^ 

No city changes so quickly as New York none has so short a memory or 
IS so heartless to itself it has an mhuman quahty Few New Yorkers pay the 
slightest attention to the historical monuments that fill the city and most 
know very httle about its wonders How many ever recall that Theodore 
Roosevelt was born at 26 East 20th Street, or that the oldest building in the 
city IS on Peck Shp, or even that a three-milhon-doUar treasure ship is sup- 
posed to be lying in the East River near 53rd Street^ My publisher lives m 
the east 30’s I had been in his delightful house fifty times before I learned 
that James Monroe had once lived m it 

Glance at Baedeker s United States of 1893 To what sights does tins 
worthy guide give its severely rationed stars^ What was the 1893 equivalent 
of Rockefeller Centre^ Let the reader go to the public library and find out 
But as to other details the midtown hotels starred are the Eveiett House the 
Westminster and the Wmdsor ( Fees to waiters and bellboys are un- 
fortunately becommg more and more customary m New York hotels ) 
The first uptown restaurant starred is the Cafe Brunswick, the chief oyster 
saloon is Dorlon s the first theatre mentioned is Daly s ( Shakespearean and 
modern comedy — ^Miss Ada Rehan’) As to shops Baedeker says Many of 
the New York shops are very large and handsome easily bearmg comparison 
with those of Europe As to baths it mentions that hot and cold baths may 
be obtained at all the hotels {2sc^sc) and large baiber shops ^ 

One extraordmary phenomenon all over New York is its unequal rate of 
growth On one side of a courtyard m the east (So’s is a ghttenng modern 
apartment house where I doubt not, you could find a tolerable small place 
to hve for a rental of $5 000 a year On the other side, not fifty feet away, 
IS a dirty balcony hung with laundry, part of a frowsy tenement built over 
squahd shops Recently I lunched m an exqmsitely ornate suite m the Hotel 
St Regis Across the narrow canyon of 55th Street I could watch hurried 
seamstresses at work for wages that would not have paid the headwaitcr s 
tip 

I hve in nudtown Manhattan I have just walked around the block to see 
concretely what dhmitable variety this single neighbourhood affords 
Within a hundred yards I can go to church, have my hair cut, buy some 
flowers, attend an auction order plumbing matenal, visit two banks (both 

^ Also New York has approxamately 10 000 cases of food poisonmg per year See recent 
stones m the New York Post by Charles Abrams and an artide m the New York Herald Tnhunef 
by Ben Pnee 6 July 1949 

® Another item is that the average Englishman will find ofiensive the Amencan habit of spit- 
tmg on the fi:oor but that the Amencans are now keenly ahve to this weak point and are domg 
there besf to remove it. 
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low Georgian buildings m red brick) and dine in one of the supreme 
restaurants of the world or at Hamburg Heaven Witlnn a slightly greater 
radius I can buy a Cezanne ($55 000) a chuLar partiidge ( $7 50), a pou id of 
Russian caviar ($28) or a copy of the Civil Service Leader (sc) Within two 
hundred yards are three competing pharmacies comfortably bus) a shop 
for rehgious goods and missals a dehcatessen squeezed into a four-foot fron- 
tage a toupee and postiche shop wmdows full of the most ornately superior 
English saddlery a podiatrist a good French bookstore, a cheap shoe shine 
parlour, the most expensive butcher store in the world, a Sport-of-thc- 
Month Club and of course the mevitable small stationer) shop with its 
broad red band across the window advertising a variety of cigar 
New York is so volatile, so diffuse that it no longer has recognizable social 
fiontiers it is too big a commumty to be a community As Fortune once 
observed even the greater milhonaires no longer live in houses for the 1 ost 
part but in apartments the Social Register contains upward of 37 000 na ncs 
Fifty years ago the 400 constituted a genuine enough inner nucleus To-day 
practically anybody who can buy a drmk at Twenty-One or be seen in the 
Club Room of the Stork Club is a member of socict) because the cnttriun 
is no longer merely wealth or hneage It is not Mrs Vanderbilt who draws 
attention at the opera it is a visiting movie star Nor docs it matter much 
nowadays where people live, anybody who has the money can bu) a house 
in the east 70’s (if he can find the house) People shoot up people shoot 
down Ask any New Yorker to hst the dozen leading citizens of the town 
The variety of names you will get is astomslnng 

Also New York is the crime capital of the world, its cnmmal anstocracy 
may have its ups and downs and the names of the more celebrated of the 
ehte may change (Louis Lepke has been electrocuted and Lucky Luciano 
was packed off to Italy) but the Kefauver investigation and the able recent 
work of Distnct Attorneys Hogan and McDonald proved once for all if any 
proof were needed how tenaciously crime bites into almost ever) phase of 
the city s hfe Mr Costello may have been embarrassed on the witness stand, 
but he is still a fragrant power New York spent $102 031,389 on the pohcc 
department m 1949 In that year there were 396 homicides, 14,229 other 
felomes and a total of 963 795 criminal arrests Some wonderful things hap- 
pen in the realm of New York enme In what other aty would die mayor 
himself charge that his own telephone wires were tapped^ In what other city 
would a large sign he posted in a downtown window, * $1,000 Reward for 
Anyone Killed While Robbmg This Office’ 

Fmally let us hst the chief New York issues to-day pohtical, scmi-pohtical, 
and otherwise First, traffic The violent snarled congestion in bursting 
streets costs the city at least a milhon dollars a day Second, housing 
Authorities estimate that it has an absolute shortage’ of 150,000 apartments 
which means that about 500 000 people are kving under the crudest and 
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most difficult condmons Another estimate is that 450000 famihes or 
roughly one-fifth of the total population hve in subhuman tenements or 
houses Third gambhng pohacal corruption, and police reform 


‘Go East Young Man 

New York City sucks m humamty from all over the world as it sucks m 
Louisiana prawns and Idaho potatoes Thisaty a parasite would die without 
new blood New Yorkers born m New York City are as is notorious rare 
Consider some distinguished atizens in vanous fields and where they came 
from John J McCloy, the high commissioner to Germany was born in 
Pliiladelphia Judge Sam Rosenman m San Antomo Herbert Bayard Swope 
in St Louis and Gustav Metzman president of the New York Central m 
Baltimore Henry R Luce was bom in China Elsa Maxwell in Iowa, and 
Judge Learned Hand in Albany Harold Ross editor of the Neia Yorl er, 
comes from Aspen Colorado, and Lewis W Douglas fiomBisbee Arizona 
H V Kaltc iborn was boin in Wisconsin, George Jean Nathan in Indiana, 
Bruce Bliven of the New Republic in Iowa and Wmthrop W Aldrich, 
probably the most important banker in the city m Rhode Island The Van 
Doren hterary family derives from Ilhnois, Albert D Lasker from Texas 
and Mrs Ogden Reid of the Herald Tribune from Wisconsin Walter S 
Gifford ambassador to England was bom in Massachusetts Sherman 
Billingsley m Oklahoma, John W Davis in West Virginia and Arturo 
Toscamm in Parma, Italy There are of course a few exceptions Robert 
I Gannon, president of Fordham Umversity was born on Staten Island and 
former comptroller Joseph D McGoldnck in Brooklyn Born actually m 
Manhattan are Gilbert Miller, the theatrical producer Arthur H Sulzberger, 
pubhsher of the New York Times, Hamilton Fish Armstrong and Charles G 
Bolte, the brilhant young chairman of the American Veterans Committee 


City Hall and Kefaui/er Committee 

Countless tunes m this book wc have mentioned people with a great 
vanety of experience, but I know none who qmte matches the former mayor, 
Bill O^Dwyer (later envoy to Mexico) for abundance in this respect He was 
bom m 1890 in County Mayo Ireland one of eleven children, both his 
parents were schoolteadiers ^ He ran off to Spam when a boy, and studied 
for two years with the Jesmts at the Umversity of Salamanca, he plaimed 
to be a priest But he changed his mind, took ship for New York, and arrived 

^ Two of his brothers who also emigrated to Amenca met violent deaths one John was 
killed by gunmen m a Brooklyn holdup some years ago another James a New York City fire- 
man lost hw life while answering a false alarm. 
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here m 1910 twenty years old, with $23 35 in his pocket In die next few 
years he held, every possible sort of job First he became a handym-in m a 
Bronx grocery at $9 a week, then he worked as a deckhand on a freighter 
m the South American trade, as a stoker and later as a fireman on the river 
boats between New York and Albany Meantime, he studied stenography 
at mglii: school He had a turn as a hod carrier and plasterer s apprentice 
wnr Vitig on a biulding near Maiden Lane and he still holds his member- 
ship in the Plasterers Helpers Umon, AF of L Also— it pleases lum to re- 
call this now — ^he was a bartender for a bnef elegant penod in the Hotel 
Plaza 

Then O Dwyer deaded to become a cop He had been granted United 
States attzenship m 1916, and he jomed the New York pohce department a 
year later The feet diat he was a poheeman has considerable importance At 
least It should have taught him to know cops One can talk about issues and 
involvements hke housmg subways, or what you will, but basically the 
mayor of any great Amencan aty stands or falls by his pohce department 
Any time a pohce department, through corruption or otherwise, chooses to 
embarrass a mayor by lying down on the job the mayor is beaten There are 
19 000 poheemen m New York City, and it is no easy thing to keep that 
many men who may be contmuously exposed to temptation honest aU the 
time, espeaally if there is no honesty at the top The average New York 
cop gets $3,420 a year The pohce have mce distmctions in graft Gambhng 
money, so' the legend goes, is ‘dean , vice money is however dirty The 
terrific difficulty of deahng with gambling may be illustrated by one small 
pomt that at Mr La Guardia’s request the Stock and Curb exchanges for 
a bnef time pubhshed no daily sales totals except in round numbers, so that 
the tens of thousands of people m the ‘pohey racket couldn’t use the last 
digits as the basis for their calculations 

O’Dwyer s pohtical career may be oudmed bnefly He went to law school 
at night, and m 193 a was appomted a aty magistrate, which meant that he 
was pohtically nght Governor Lehman promoted him to the county court 
m 1938, later he won an election to a fourteen-year term on this bench This 
was a weE-paid job, and he could have looked forward to secunty and a 
pleasant routme existoice for years He dropped it the next year, however, to 
run. for the distnaattomeyslnp of Emgs County andwem His record as a 
prosecutor makes a highly contentious subject still He broke up Murder, 
Inc , more or less, and ended the wholesale kilhngs on the Brooklyn water- 
jfiont, but much that is unsavoury— hke the Reles case— is on the record In 
1941 , 0 Dwyer ran for mayor. La Guardia beat him After the war, m 1945, 
he ran agam and won — ^there were some highly special circumstances con- 
nected with this election — ^with an absolute majority of 285,000 and the 
biggest plurality m the history of the aty Thus he reached what is generally 
considered to be the second biggest and most difficult pohtical job in the 
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United States, and he had the nice numerical luck to be the one hundredth 
elected mayor m New York City history 

I went down to the City Hall and had an hour with O Dwyer shortly after 
he became mayor He wore a hght brown sports jacket he was as relaxed — 
working a fourteen-hour day — as a character m the Crock of Gold He was full 
of Irish wit, modesty and bounce Mostly we talked about thmgs personal, 
But occasionally there were remarks like, How the hell does democracy 
work, anyhow^ He is a greganous man, and loves people espeaally he loves 
those who have fought their way out of a bad environment What he hates 
most are stufiy people (lam sorry for the selfish ones they only see one 
side *) I asked him how he took the load off *A thousand ways** Then sud- 
denly Mr O’Dwyer was remimscmg about his childhood It was all a senes 
of breaks you know how rebelhous Insh kids are and everybody 
yearning for a piece of poetry He wanted to be a doctor Mediane the 
mystenous agenaes of disease the world of pam fasanated him and he was 
bursting with humamty for the sick, although ‘healthy as a trout himself 
To contnbute to that field he thought would be somethmg What is it 
that makes people happy ^ To contnbute* He couldn’t afford the long years 
of schoohng that mediane entailed, he chose the law as the next best thing 
Wlien a guy gets along m his twenties he begms to get uneasy, people stare 
at themselves, and know that they’ll be sore as hell at hfe at sixty if they don’t 
do sometlnng to improve themselves ’ He asked himself while he was still a 
cop on a beat. Is life just a process of eatmg and destroymg food^’ The urge 
to get ahead stirred him as he put it, like a bug on an elephant s tail’ And to 
do something for the httle fellow 

A word now on the 1945 mayoralty election that first brought O’Dwyer 
m Of all crazy elections m the history of New York City, this was one of 
the craziest He was the candidate of both the Democratic and Amencan 
Labour parties which was mterpreted by anti-O Dwyer folk as meaning that 
he was the candidate of {a) Tammany and (&) the Commumsts, unnatural as 
this coahtion may seem Of course O’Dwyer is about as Communistic as 
Saint Peter In the old Brooklyn days the Christian Front boys voaferously 
sided with him for the most part Nevertheless, he was bracketed with Vito 
Marcantonio, vehemently left-winger leader of the ALP O’Dwyer, a good 
vote-getter with a good record, was obviously gomg to be a hard man to 
beat After ponderous dehberations (m which Governor Dewey shared} the 
Repubhcans chose a judge of the general sessions court, Jonah J Goldstem 
to run against him ^ This was m part a device to catch the Jewish vote which 
IS roughly 30 per cent of the total city vote as a rule The only trouble with 
Judge Goldstein was that he was a Democrat* This fact may not be beheved 
but It IS true Judge Goldstein, the Repubhcan candidate to beat O’Dwyer, 
was a member of the Democratic party until the night before the nomination 

Not to he confused wdi Attorney General Goldstem 
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Meantime much finagling had been going on m higher reaches of the 
Democratic party too — Hannegan and Flynn both placed a role O Dwyer 
would not consent to run until after a stiff fight with Flynn who wanted to 
put people on the slate he would not have Fmaliy O Dwyer (Democrat- 
ALP) and Goldstein (Repubhean but a Democrat) squared off against one 
another Also belnnd Goldstem were the Fusion and the Liberal parties— 
which however were not parties All seemed simple Then entered a new 
and disiuptive factor— the Little Flowei Previously Mr LaGuardia had 
announced the names of a dozen people who he thought would make good 
mavors and whom he would support, among them Adolf A Bcrie Jr Lewis 
W Douglas Robert Mo es Gordon S Rentscliler chairman of the board 
of the National City Bank, General Brehon Somer\cll, and New bold 
Morns then president of the City Council Now Mr Morris (an able and 
amiable man about whom the crude witticism was spread that he had been 
born with a silver foot m his mouth) decided to enter the race himself Tins 
made the struggle tnangular LaGuardia vigorously supported Morns who 
ran as a No Deal candidate He knew of course that this would split the 
opposition and help elect O Dwyer the only explanation is that (though m 
theory a Repubhean himself and a mortal foe of Tammany) LaGuardi i dis- 
liked the Dewcy-Goldstem brand of Repubheamsm so much that he w as 
wilhng to see a Tammany Democrat elected O Dwryer would have won 
anyway Nevertheless Morns s candidacy did what Mr LaGuardia hoped it 
would do and the New York Herald Tribune was soon writing that the 
fundamental reason why William O Dwyer became mayor was that Mr 
LaGuardia willed it ^ 

What happened in die elections of 1949 and I9:)0 we have already dis- 
cussed The year 1951 brought new and formidable trials to the bland 
O Dwyei Milhons of citizens rocked roared, or bceamc stupefied as the 
Kefauverhearmgs sharpened and magnified by the incredible instrument of 
television, put him under scrutmy without mercy 

One highhght was testimony from O Dwyer about his visit to the illus- 
trious Costello gambhng and underworld czar, in 1942 O Dwyer ‘had no 
idea why the leader of Tammany Hall and other eminent personages in 
New York City pohtics happened to be present at the same conference It 
was just a comcidence Another was the revelation that O'Dwycr appointees 
like Flank Quayle the former fke commissioner, weie friends of gritty 
hoodlums hke Joe Adonis Above all, there came the conflicting stones of 
Mr O Dwyer and John P Crane, president of the Umfoimed Firemen's 
Association 

1 A roxtior but illuminating item is tbe way the New York newspapers Imed up during thu 
campaign The Times backed Moms so did the Pest PM supported O Dwyer until a day or 
two before the election and then switched to Morns The Brooklyn Eagle supported O Dwyer 
and so did the l>atly Worker Supporting Goldstem were the Heratd-Trtbune the World’-Telegramp 
and the Sun What Ime the News Mirror and Journal Amencm took was difficult to %ure out 
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O Dwyer was quesaoned as follow^ 

Q Do you know Jolm P Ciane^ 

A Ido 

Q Did you have occasion to he visited by him in connection with business 
relating to the Firemen s Association^ 

A Yes 

Q Did he in 1949 ever visit you at the Gracie Mansion^ 

A It’s possible 

Q Did he ever come alone^ 

A I never recall lum coming alone, no defimte recollection about it, 
except that they were always plannmg to get things for their union 
They made a lot of trouble 

Q Do you know whether Crane ever made any campaign contributions? 

A I don t know 

Q Did he ever make any to 01 thiough you? 

A He did not 

Then came Crane who said promptly I met O Dwyer on the porch of 
Gracie Mansion some time around 12 October 1949’ 

Q Were you alone with him? 

A Yes sir 

Q Will you tell the committee what transpired? 

A I told the Mayor at that time that I had promised Inm the support of 
the firemen and I offered Inm some evidence of that support on the 
occasion in the form of $10 000 

Q Was that m cash? 

A That was m cash 

Q Did he say anything? 

A He thanked me He didn’t look in the envelope or anything else 

Crane said the cash was in a red mamla envelope He never received any 
acknowledgment or receipt 

Somebody it was obvious, was comimttmg perjury Why, the innocent 
may ask, should city firemen want to present gifts as campaign contributions 
or otherwise, to the mayor? Because they needed his goodwill Firemen in 
New York are at the mercy of City Hall — ^also Albany — ^for salary increases 
and the hke Mr Crane stated that m addition to the $10,000 to O Dwyer, 
he gave $55,000 to James J Moran one of the mayor s closest fnends who 
had been appointed by Inm to a life job as commissioner of water supply, 
just before he (O Dwyer) stepped out of office Crane was as a result sus- 
pended from lus job as mternational vice president of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters (AF of L), and Moran was forced to resign his 
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ofEce by the new mayor, Mr Impelhtten Mr OD-wyeris ho\^ever (as of 
the moment of writing) still ambassador to Mexico 
Judge Samuel Leibowitz of the Kangs County Court, a picturesque figure 
stated before the Kefauver committee in Washington that gamblers paid 
between $20,000 000 and $25 000 000 per year to New York City police- 
men for protection, and that the graft went right to City Hall' On the same 
dayj Edgar Hoover director of the FBI said that ifstate and local laws were 
strictly enforced gambhng could be wiped out m the United States within 
forty-eight hours 

Next to O Dwyer and the ineffable Virgima Hill, the star Kefmver witness 
was Costello himself This prosperous hoodlum is sixty The pattern is 
famihar— a desperately petty gangster, by playing politics, got rich then, 
towed by greed he expanded his operations so widely that trouble came 
Costello's real name is Francisco Castigha and he arrived on American shores 
at the age of four He was arrested for assault and robbery at the age of 
seventeen, and once spent a bnef term m jail He became a gun-totcr and 
bootlegger in the 20's, and then branched mto slot maclunes, horsc-raang, 
real estate pohtics, and major gambhng He refused (of course) to tell the 
Kefauver committee Ins total wealth His political interrelations were such 
that (as m the Aureho case) he was able to arrange for the appointment of an 
important judge, he became the kmg of what was virtually an invisible 
government based on crime and and fraud He arranged for the ouster of 
Hugo Rogers as leader of Tammany Hall, and for the selection of Carmine 
G DeSapio as his successor,' the New York Times has written frankly 
Whether full retribution will ever come to Mr Costello, is, as these pigcs go 
to press unknown Senator Kefauver said that he is ^a nght cunning fellow' 
But he has not found the past few months very comfortable 
As to O’Dwyer the Kefauver report states flatly that he contributed 
directly and indirectly ‘to the growth of orgamzed aime racketeering and 
gangsterism m New York City' Both as mayor of New York and earlier as 
distnct attorney of Brooklyn, ‘neither he nor his appomtees took effeaive 
action against the top echelons of the gambling, narcotics, waterfront, mur- 
der, or bookmakmg rackets' Further, as summanzed by the New York 
Times, the committee decided 

1 That while Mr O'Dwyer as Brooklyn prosecutor, had broken up 
Murder, Inc , he never touched, by indictment or prosecution, the six men 
he himself had told a grand jury m 1945 were the kg bosses of the crime 
combination. Adorns, Bugsey Siegel, Lansky, Abner ZwiUman, Wilham 
Morem, and Charles (Lucky Luaano) Lucania, all of whom were fnends 
of Costello 

2 That Mr O'Dwyer found various reasons for not prosecutmg Albert 
Anastasia, waterfront racketeer, until after the principal witness against 
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Anastasia Abe Reles was killed by an tmexplained fall from a window 
while in protective custody of the pohce 

3 That Mr O’Dwyer asmayoi made various gestures in the direction 
of suppressmg illegal booLmaking, but that nothing ever came of 
them 

4 That Mr O Dwyer constantly denounced Tammany Hall and 
Costello but never told the pubhc he had gone to Costello for aid in war 
contracts frauds’, and had met Michael J Kennedy Jr , then leader of 
Tammany Hall, at Costello s apartment on that occasion 

Fabulous numbers of television viewers radio hsteners, and newspaper 
readers were fasemated to satiety by the Kefauver sessions But not so many 
demanded answers to the questions that should have been on every hp 
What has happened to public morality m this country^ Why do people stand 
for what is going on^ What can the ordmary citizen do to break up the 
alhance between crime and pohtics^ Another question concerned the pro- 
priety of television hearmgs Mr Costello won the sympathy of thousands 
when he refused to allow the cameras to photograph his face Whether any 
committee mvestigating a witness who may turn out to be perfectly inno- 
cent has the right to force him to sit for hour after hour before a blazing 
battery of cameras, is a debatable pomt Senator Kefauver himself has con- 
ceded this and hopes to brmg tlie whole subject to congressional attention 
Mr O Dwyer returned to Mexico when the hearmgs were concluded on 
pubhcation of the committee s report he stated that the charges against him 
were Tantastic 


2 tger and Impelhtten 

A reformer is a guy who ndes through a sewer an a glass-bottomed boat 

— ^THE LATE JAMES J WALKER 

Of various puppets and ephemeral riffraff in New York City pohtics this 
book tells nothing Nor have we the space to mention here how New York 
(just like a village) has red signs near the polls telhng people not to loiter, 
how Fusion is not somethmg that you can call up on the telephone, how the 
Greater New York City Charter was first set up and how the aty has a triple 
central government the interrelations of which can only be calculated by a 
shde rule, and how the Liberal party broke off from the Amencan Labour 
party (the father of which was Mr LaGuardia) after a viaous left-right split 
But about the institution known as Tammany and its camorra we must, if 
only for the record, have a brief hne Actually Tammany goes back into 
American history as far as the federal government itself One of its founders 
was Aaron Burr, and it was a quite worthy organization m older days Bob 
Wagner and Al Smith both came out of Tammany It was the first classic 
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example of the American political machine and its role was indispensable 
and orthodox—that of bemg a bridge between the newly arrived immigrant 
and citizenship It taught him how to vote and for whom Also it rendered real 
service If Sally Snooks of West 98th Street got measles the district leader 
saw to it that she was taken care of Tammany purveyed help if not justice 
Whether or not the corner cop would let your youngster play under the 
water hydrant on a hot day depended on Tammany It could do anytlnng 
for a man from granting a bus frinclnse to a suspension of sentence for a 
senous crime whether or not you could build a skyscraper — and how 
cheaply or expensively — or a chicken coop depended on the ligcr 

Then after a long period of satiety and deliquescence, came the crusinng 
blows of twenty years ago Judge Seabury demonstrated that it was 
extremely unwise for pohticians to maintain safety deposit boxes v^ith big 
amounts of cash in New York City James J Walker resigned as mayor 
rather than be forced out of office by Mr Roosevelt, and the great davs of 
Tammany were over for the time bemg 

Aside from scandals and witness leaderslnp two other factors contributed 
to tbs loss of piestige and power 

1 The movement of people out of Manhattan itself into BrooUyn and the 
Bronx Tammany is the Democratic machine in Manhattan only 

2 The New Deal Tammany favours were small stuff compared to public 
works tlirough the WPA These latter moreover were admimstcrtd 
honestly 

Tammany s leader at the moment, who is also chairman of the New York 
County Democratic committee is Carmine G DeSapio It was he along 
with Ed Flynn the Bronx suzerain and national committeeman and Paul E 
Fitzpatiick the state chairman, who created the ill-fated Lynch-Pccora slate 
in 1950 The defection of Mr Impelhtten followed by bs victory caused a 
profound — but possibly temporary — sebsm witbn Democratic lanks 
Impellitten immediately after bs election appomted Frank J Sampson, a 
former head of Tammany, as his admimstrative assistant m charge of 
patronage (Sampson had bolted Tammany to back Impelhtten in the cam* 
paign) and a pungent struggle began — ^as has so often happened in New 
York— for control of the organization DeSapio meantime sought to close 
ranks, clean up, and m particular deny that Costello or other racketeers had 
any controUmg influence on the appointment of officials and the like 

Mr Impelhtten the new mayor, was bom in Sicily in 1900, the son of a 
village cobbler He came to tbs country as an infant, went to parochial 
school, and joined the Navy m World War I He went to Fordham law 
school by day, worked as a beUhop by mght and then became mght manager 
of a west side hotel until he got bs degree He practised law for a time — bs 
wife, incidentally worked as a secretary in a legal firm for twenty*two years 
untdhe was maugurated as mayor— and m igzg entered politics, one legend 
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IS that Boss Flynn picked him for an early minor office by runmng through a 
punted list of names and choosing the one that sounded most Itahan Impel- 
htten was a member of Tammany but its sachems never particularly hked 
loim In 1945 he became piesident of the aty council and a member of the 
Board of Estimate he was acting mayor on several occasions when O Dwyer 
was absent Mr Impelhtteri is a hard-working earnest warm personality 
whether he is strong-shouldered enough to hek the machines, restore the 
city s prestige and curtail mumcipal corruption remams to be seen Nobody 
would deny that he has a man s size job 
Mayor Impelhtteri once pubhely refused to shake hands with Costello — 
winch m those days was something like putting your head in a meat grinder 
— and has on the record always kept clear of the gangsters His prestige was 
augmented when as acting mayor he appointed the impressively bulbous, 
copiously moustached Thomas F Murphy, the man who prosecuted Alger 
Hiss, to be commissioner of police 


Wall Street the Solar Plexus 

I must atone for my wealth 

— OTTO KAHN 

A bank is the thing that will always lend you money if you can prove 
you don t need it 

—JOE E LEWIS 

The mam tlnng to say about Wall Street to-day is that it is not what it 
once was Much of the brutal golden power is gone Consider as typical of a 
whole great evolution what has happened to the Corner i e , the House of 
Morgan, J P Morgan himself the Younger, died m 1943, and his will was 
made pubhc in 1947 After deduction of tax debts and expenses Ins net 
estate amounted to the bagatelle of $4,642 791 Nothmg could more 
dramatically illustrate how times have irremediably changed ^ 

Wall Street, the solar plexus of the Amcncan capitahst system is so called 
because Peter Stuyvesant in 1653 bmlt a wall roughly where it lies to-day 
It IS a narrow, noisy trenchhke little chasm, scarcely six hundred yards long 
Here, or in the immediate neighbourhood, are banks hke Chase the National 
City and the Guaranty (Mr Bell s essay tells much about who owns these 
banks, for instance of the Gianmni holdmgs m National City and which are 
'Morgan banks' and which are not ) Here are potent underwriting houses 
hke Halsey Stuart and Morgan Stanley, here is the Stock Exchange, on winch 

1 The best single thing on Wall Street in short space I have ever read is an essay by Elhott V 
Bell m an anthology called We Saw It Happen Mr Bell was a financial reporter for the New 
York Times when he wrote it He later became a leading member of Governor Dewey s brain 
trust and head of the New York state banking department 
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are listed 208 billion dollars’ worth of secunties and which in 1950 transacted 
business worth over i i bilhon dollars in bonds and traded 524 milhon shares 
of stock But another index of the way things have been going is that m 1929 
the pncc of an Exchange seat was $625,000, and to-day it is S49 500 At the 
depth of the depression a seat cost $17 000 
In (he vivid fragrant, days before 1929 Wall Street was, though disliked 
and distrusted by many people, an object of profound veneratio i to the 
business world To become a Morgan parmer, or even a Kuhn Loeb partner 
was for most men of the East practically hkc becoming a cabinet minister 
The path was well beaten for any really bright and ambitious youngster and 
It was often a golden path — St Paul s or Lawrenceville, Yale or Princeton, 
and then the Street Bankers were really looked up to m those days Morgan 
and Kuhn Loeb had the jinaest parts of the mvestment business almost with- 
out competition, with Morgan concentrating on Bntish and domestic 
mdusaial issues mostly, Kuhn Loeb on German and Scandinavian issues and 
some railroads Another pregnant pomt is that m this era banlvcis phyed a 
very defimte role m international pohtical affairs The House of Morgan was 
like the Board of Trade m England to all intents and purposes it was a silently 
functioning agency of the Amencan government itself A Morgan parmer 
could have much more influence than say, an assistant secretary of state 
Mr Bell mentions the way Wall Street kept m close touch with Waslungton, 
and told it bluntly if necessary, what it was to do Also the railway empires 
of the country were more or less divided between Kuhn Loeb and Morgan, 
though other firms in time pushed their way m The railroads could not 
promote their massive issues without money, and it was Wall Street which 
gave them money Fmally — ^and this is still true to-day — ^the bankers through 
mterlocbng directorates and otherwise, had gernunal influence on the affairs 
of almost aU the great Amencan manufacturmg corporations 
Where do the bnght youngsters turn to-day’ A good many, if tlicy hope 
to become milhonaires some day by a conservative route, go mto law 
(Many, not exclusively mterested m making money, more mterested m 
makmg things or pubhc pohey, go mto small busmesses or government ser- 
vice, after a penod at law ) The great law fiirms of Wall Street still pick the 
best brains m the nation They have consummate power, abihty, and intelli- 
gence Thar profits may still be enormous, smee the SEC, a great deal more 
legal work attends finanaal issues than heretofore One pomt to reflect on is 
thar mhospitahty to Jews Many leadmg law fiuems downtovra— and to a 
certam extent banks— ngidly exclude Jews, even Jewish underlmgs and clerks 
are uncommon In no Amencan miheu is this more conspicuous For a Jew 
to get mto a really good firm below Chambers Street is almost as difficult as 
to get mto the Ku-Kiux Klan The upper readies of the law in Wall Street 
are the last firigid atadel of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism 
To proceed In 1930 James W Gerard, formerly ambassador to Germany, 
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made a national sensation — ^it will seem tame now — ^by listing the sixty-four 
men who ruled the Umted States’ He mcluded only one pohtiaan (Mellon) , 
he did not include the president, Mr Hoover These shoguns, he said were 
the real powers behind the throne, too busy to run for office themselves but 
deasive m determining who did run, and m utter control of the nation s 
pohtics as well as purse strings Perhaps the hst has relevance to-day, if only 
because a similar hst as of 1950 would be so different 


JohnD Rockefeller Jr 
Andrew W Mellon 
J P Morgan 
George F Baker banker 
John D Ryan copper magnate 
Walter C Teagle president of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey 
Henry Ford 

Frederick E Weyerhaeuser lumber 
Myron C Taylor 
James A Farrell U S Steel 
Charles M Schwab Bethlehem Steel 
Eugene G Grace Bethlehem Steel 
Harry M Warner movies 
Adolph Zukor movies 
Wilham H Crocker San Franasco 
banker 

O P and M J Van Swermgen railway 
magnates 

W W Atterbury president of the Penn- 
sylvama R R 

Arthur Curtiss James large holder of 
railway securities 
Charles Hayden finanacr 
Daniel O Jadding president of the Utah 
Copper Co 

Arthur V Davis president of Alcoa 
P M Gossler president of the Columbia 
Gas dc Elecmc Corp 

R C Holmes president of the Texas 
Corp 


JohnJ RasLob 

Seven members of the Du Pont family 
Edward J Berwmd finanaer 
Danid Willard Baltimore & Ohio 
Sosthenes Behn IT&T 
Walter S Gifford AT&T 
Owen D Young General Electric 
Gerard Swope General Electnc 
Thomas W Lamont 
Albert H Wiggm banker 
Charles E Mitchell banker 
Samuel Insull 
The seven Fisher brothers 
Daniel Guggenheim and Wilham Loeb, 
mining magnates 

George Washington Hill Amencan To- 
bacco Co 
Adolph S Ochs 
Wilham Randolph Hearst 
Robert R McCormick 
Joseph M Patterson 
Juhus S Rosenwald, merchant 
Cyrus H K Curtis 
Roy W Howard 

Sidney Z Mitchell chairman of the 
board Electric Bond & Share 
Walter Edwin Frew Com Exchange 
Bank 

A P Giannini 

Wilham Green and Matthew Woll, 
labour^ 


What are the mam reasons why Wall Street has dechned so notably m 
prestige authority, and influence? Following are a few They are not hsted 
chronologically or m order of importance 

(a) First, of course, the crash and the depression, which not only 


^ One smgular pomt m thu hst is thzt none of the great insurance companies is represented 
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obliterated a great proportion of the national wealth, but drastically lowered 
confidence m bankers 

{b) Scandals It was a severe blow to Wall Street that men like Bachard 
Whitney a former president of the Stock Exchange and in a different 
category Charles E Mitchell the president of the National City Bank mider- 
went public trial When Whitnej first got into trouble people said, Oh the 
Morgans will never let him go to jail But he went 

(c) Income tax It is, after all almost insuperably difficult no\\'ida\s to 
accumulate a fortune It may not be impossible to make big money to hold 
on to It IS a different matter What does it profit a man to spend tlnriy years 
trying to make money in large amounts, and have his major earnings go to 
taxes^ 

(d) More pertinent than any of these items so far the transfer of much of 
the control of credit from Wall Street to the government Freedom to 
speculate^ became severely limited Moreover the government extended its 
direct financial power through such agencies as the R.FC (created by Mr 
Hoover) Many corporations did not have to go to Wall Street any more 
They went to Washington 

(e) The growth of corporations themselves Plenty of compinns 
espeaally new companies do still come to Wall Street for underwriting 
But the colossi like AT & T are big enough to be tlicir own bankers for 
the most part In the old days a middle western railway could be as depen- 
dent on Morgan as a cripple on a crutch Nowadays even small corporations 
do their banking locally Fmanaal power has become much more diffused 
For instance Ford (a special case of course) financed himself in an emergency 
through his own dealers 

(j) Various regulatory devices, imtiated by the New Deal for the pubhc 
mtcrest We accept these to-day it has been said almost as automatically as 
wc accept— and welcome — ^the stnetures of the Pure Food and Drug Act 
But in 1929 a pnvate bank did not even have to make pubhc its condition 
There was no federal regulation whatever of the issue of secuntics except of 
certam minor types 

{g) Among specific acts, the Banking Act of 1933, which enforced a 
separation of banks of deposit from mvestment banking ('and so took all the 
gravy out of Wall Street ) and the Securities Act of 1934 which set up the 
SEC To-day — something so obviously correct that it seems barbarous that 
It did not exist fifteen years ago — every underwriter is under strict legal 
compulsion to declare m the most mmute detail every relevant fact about an 
impendmg issue Every material fact bearmg on an issue must be made 
known 

(h) One might also mention the Investment Trust Aa and similar acts, 
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regulating the operation of investment trusts and councillors and forbidding 
the latter to act as brokers and also m another field the Johnson Act, 
which cut offloans to foreign nations in default on obligations to the United 
States 

(j) Competitive bidding Except m isolated cases the railroads and utilities 
are no longer able to negotiate their financmg with bankmg houses of their 
own choice Instead they must offer their securities pubhcly to the highest 
bidder This as much as anything has served to upset old bankmg ties, lower 
the morale of the Street, and cut profits to the bone 

(j) Durmg the hearmgs of a sub-committee of the Umted States Senate 
mvestigatmg the bankmg busmess and the stock market, a hvely press agent 
managed to put a midget on J P Morgan’s knee 

Perhaps this last item marked the tummg point With that midget an 
impregnabihty was shattered a myth was broken, an era ended The Pecora 
hearmgs were the Great Divide and Wall Street has never been quite the 
same since 

Some testimony by Mr Morgan and his associates durmg tins astonishing 
investigation shows nicely what a Divme-Bjght-of-Eongs world we hved 
in then 

Q Should not private banks be examined and forced to publish state- 
ments of their condition^ 

A Possibly 

Q What assurance has a depositor of the solvency of Morgan & Com- 
pany^ 

A Faith 

Q Are not depositors entided to statements of Morgan & Company s 
condition^ 

A They can have them if they want them, no one has ever asked 

Q Has any pubhc statement ever been made since the Elder Morgan 
testified before the Pujo committee twenty years ago^ 

A No That was the only pubhc statement we have ever made about 
anytlnng 

It was at this hearing incidentally, that the country learned that neither 
Morgan nor any of Ins great partners men like George Whitney and Thomas 
W Lament, had paid any mcome tax during the depression years 1931 and 
1932, and that in 1930 their payments had totalled only $48 000 Tins was 
because the partnership had taken advantage of die capital losses provision in 
mcome tax regulations The late Senator Glass of Virgima snapped in m- 
creduious disgust. The fault 1$ with the law (It should also be noted that 
few among those outraged by tins non-payment of taxes for two years paid 
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much attention to the fact that from 1917 to 1927 members of the firm had 
paid taxes of more than 50 nulhon dollars ) 

Also in this mvestigation it became known that the Morgan partners 
followed the practice of ofiermg certain stocks to a group of selected friends 
at prices considerably below market, before issumg them The question was 
asked ‘Was not the offer of such shares at wholesale pnces a kind of bribed 
The answer was, ^No The shares were only offered to chents and friends who 
could afford to take a nsk regarded as too speculative for the general 
pubhc Among Morgan acquaintances — ^who got Standard Brands at bargain 
rates — were Calvin Coohdge (3 000 shares) John J Raskob (2 000) General 
Pershing (500), Colonel Lmdbergh (500) Bernard M Baruch (4000) 
Norman H Davis (500) Comehus S Kelley of Anaconda (2 000) Charles 
E Mitchell (10,000) Alfred P Sloan (7,500), Clarence H MacLay (2,000) 
Similar bargains in Allegheny Corporation went to Charles Francis Adams 
(1,000) Newton D Baker (2,000) and Owen D Young (5,000) 

In 1933 the Banking Act was passed Morgan decided to remain a private 
commeraal bank, and therefore had to drop its security underwriting 
busmess, in whicii it was the leading mstitution m the country Morgan*s son 
Henry and two other partners resigned from the parent house to form a new 
mvestment firm, totally mdependent, Morgan Stanley & Company Inc 
Morgan s other son, Jumus stayed on with the parent bank which was still 
the largest private bank in the world 

In 1940 came another bruismg and revolutionary step — ^the Morgan bank 
decked to incorporate itself This was as if Carry Nation had done a mid- 
mgnt strip tease at Leon &c Eddie s Morgan applied to the authorities for a 
Si^er of incorporation and then moved mto the sphere of ‘government 
supervision and growing accountabihty to the pubhc’ The ancten regime was 
no more This was Louis XVI’s head houncmg mto the cart It was under- 
stood/ wrote the New York Tmes^ that ‘the firm was incorporated because 
death and inheritance taxes raised difficulties in keepmg the bank’s capital 
mtact as partners died or withdrew ’ Some time after this — ^another shock to 
the old-fashioned— J P Morgan & Company, Inc , offered stock to the 
pubhc for the first time, and in 1942 it was admitted to memberslnp m the 
Federal Reserve system 

No one should think from the above that Wall Street is powerless these days 
It IS still incontestably the most important finanaal centre in the world, and 
It still has an mfluence on Amenca pervasive, tenacious, and articulate All 
that has happened is that it can no longer play its game exclusively its own 
way, It must obey house rules 

As to the place m the national economy of some great corporations not so 
directly in the Wall Street arc, though most are based m or near New York, 
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There were m 1945 forty-one Amencan corporations with total assets of a 
bilhon dollars or more There are of course, other and perhaps better wavs 
of measuring the size of a corporation than by its assets But considered 
strictly from the point of view of assets, the biggest — and the largest enter- 
prise in the Umted States — was the Metropohtan Life Insurance Company 
with almost six and a half bilhon dollars in assets next came Bell Telephone 
with more than six bilhon next the Prudential Insurance Company with 
more than five A fingerful of banks were runners-up with more than three 
and a half billion each, then came two more msurance compames, with 
more than three bilhon The first railway on the hst was the Pennsylvama 
with assets of $2,800,000000 plus The first mdustrial corporation was 
Standard Oil of New Jersey with $2 300 000 000 plus General Motors was 
thirteenth on the list U S Steel fourteenth the New York Central fifteenth 
the Santa Fe twenty-tlurd the Union Pacific twenty-fifth Consohdated 
Edison twenty-seventh Du Pont tlurty-eighth and Ford forty-first 

Senate statistiaans made much play with this hst They showed, for in- 
stance that only six Amencan states (New York, Pennsylvama Ohio 
Cahforma Miclugan, Massachusetts) had a total assessed valuation of 
property greater than the assets of Metropohtan Life Both AT & T and the 
Prudential Insurance Company had greater assets than all but thirteen states 
Assets of Chase National ran nip and tuck with those of Kentucky, and 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) was richer than Virgima The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee had assets almost equivalent 
to those of the state of Georgia similarly the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York ran neck and neck with Florida, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway with Washington and Commonwealth & Southern with 
Colorado Mr Berle, the former American ambassador to Brazil and now 
head of the Liberal Party, said once that two hundred compames owned half 
the wealth of the Umted States Probably he was not far wrong ^ 

What happened to Wall Street itself m the past few years may be told 
briefly The long bull market collapsed in 1946, after a sharp recession prices 
began to nse agam, and they have been mtermittently rising ever since In 
February 1951, m fact, the stock market hit a new Ingh for the past twenty 
years What will happen next^ Will there be another boom like tliat of 1929, 
to be followed by another crash^ The country has to hand at least some of the 
techniques that might prevent a new depression It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, if It will use them Plenty of people hate the idea of government 

1 As to concentration of ownership the New Rept^lm stated (2 September 1946) that three 
family groups — Du Fonts Mellons and Rockefellers — control fifteen of the two hundred biggest 
non-j^anoal corporations in the country with assets of eight billion dollars Nearly a third of 
the directorships of the two hundred largest non-finanoal corporations and the largest 
financial corporations were held by only four hundred men. Morgan partners at one time held 
167 directorships m 89 corporations—mduding 15 banks and trust companies 10 railroads 
38 industnal companies 1$ pubhe utihty compames and 6 insurance companies 
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controls so much that they would rather risk ruining thcr selves-— and every- 
body else to boot — than attempt to make use of them 


The Harkfns 

Harlem has a black belt where darkies dwell m a heaven and where 
white men seek a htde hell 

—ALFRED KREYMBORG 

There are several One is Pueito Rican, one Haitian and another verging 
mto what might be called the Marcantomo territory on the east side is 
Itahan I drove through this area before a recent election, loud-speakers 
brought campaign speeches— m warm whole-toned Itahan — out into the 
dreary chilly streets Also there are Russians m Harlem Spaniards Mexicans 
a considerable saltmg of Chinese some Japanese Nisei who do not want to 
return to Cahfornia and, of all doings the largest Finnish communit) in the 
United States 

Next to the Negroes, the biggest group in Harlem is that from Puerto 
Rico which numbers about 330 000 and presents some shockingl} difficult 
problems and frustrations Negroes and Puerto Ricans get on well together 
by and large One Puerto Rican told me that this was natural because his 
people want to get Amencamzed as qiuckl) as possiole and the Negroes 
represent Anglo-Saxon culture* Another item in this general field is probably 
apocryphal Harlem had a small angry upsurge in 1943 ^^hich but for 
mstant sharp work by Mr LaGuardia and the police might have become a 
senous not The Negro community seemed to feel so secure and confident of 
adequate protection, however, diat a Chinese laundryman is supposed to 
have hung a sign on his shop, Me Coloured Toof Still another pomt in Harlem 
rmxed-upness is the fact that a well-known small community exists of Negro 
Jews 

Though not necessarily the biggest, Harlem is by all odds the most 
important concentration of Negroes m Amenca RougMy from noth 
Street to 155th on the east side and from Madison Avenue to St Nicholas, 
live more than 350,000 Negioes Tins is more than the population of whole 
Cities like Toledo Omaha, or Miami Yet Harlem holds only about half the 
total number of Negroes m New York City as a whole there are mote than 
150,000 m Brooklyn, about 30,000 in the Bronx, and about 30 000 in Queens 
Years ago, New York Negroes lived in a few scattered and isolated enclaves 
Minetta Lane m Greenwich Village ‘San Juan Hill on West 63 rd Street near 
the nver, and some areas in German Yorkville (especially on East 88th near 
Tbrd) Now they have spread all over the city, and Harlem itself is expand- 
ing all the time It has no fixed frontiers 

Since ‘Harlem' has become a kind of abstraction (like ‘Hollywood') it 1$ 
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extremely difficult to describe The easiest thing to say is that it is a pro- 
foundly complex cross section of the whole of New York m black immature 
People are tempted to think of Harlem as exclusively a slum it is also talked 
about as if it were a cave full of mght-clubs Many Harleimtes have of course 
never seen a night-club Some parts of it are indeed slums and one block 
near Lenox and 143rd Street is commonly said to be the most crowded in 
the world A recent commissioner of housing and bmlding visited a sixty- 
four-year-old tenement in the neighbourhood not long ago and found it 
infested scaly, shabby a menace to health a disgrace otherwise and a fire- 
trap Rats were so much m evidence that the remark was reported They not 
only come here to eat but I think they cook their own food too" 

But Harlem as a whole is by no means a slum This is not the Bowery A 
good many apartment blocks bmlt before the district became Negro are 
still in good shape the trouble is that they are viciously overcrowded and 
badly mamtamed For mstance there will be only one superintendent for six 
buildings jammed with sublet flats and contaming hterally hundreds of 
families Also Harlem has several handsome, modern and well-maintained 
apartment buildings One, at 409 Edgecombe is in the area known locally as 
Sugar Hill herehves as I heard it put the glamour set of Black America ^ 
But this descr ption makes Sugar Hill sound fnvolous which it is not A 
great number of eminent Negroes hve there — ^Walter White the competent 
discermng secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People Mumcipal Judge Charles E Toney figures in the arts hke 
Duke Elhngton Canada Lee and Langston Hughes Roy Wilkins the editor 
of Crtsis one of the best-known Negro lawyers m the country Thurgood 
Marshall William T Andrews who is one of the semor members of the state 
assembly and the most distmguished of them all Dr W E B DuBois 

I went up to Harlem with two Negro friends recently, and tried to learn a 
httle It is a commumty constantly in motion Like New Rochelle, it is a kind 
of bedroom for the rest of New York, people hve here and work down- 
town It has several Negro newspapers mcludmg the conservative Amsterdam 
Netm and the radical People s Voice There is no Negro department store, 
most of the shopkeepers on the mam street (lasth) are Jews Almost all real 
estate IS white absentee owned though one Negro businessman A A Austin, 
IS a substantial owner, there is no Negro bank (but local branches of the great 
white banks employ Negro personnel), about seventy-five saloons and one 
movie house are Negro owned but no more, the chief hotel is a remarkable 
estabhshment called the Theresa, almost exclusively Negro, but it is white 
owned and several whites hve in it The chief Negro business in Harlem on 
a broad level is insurance (unless you want to count rehgion as a business), 
and on a narrower level hairdressmg 

The whole community is strongly labour conscious At least 50000 

^ For much detail on this and similar matters see Roi Ottley s New World A^Comtng 
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Negroes m New York City are members of umons including laundry 
workers garment workers hod carriers, longshoremen painters and mem- 
bers of the Umted Office and Professional Workers CIO Probably some 
smgle streets in Harlem have more Negro trade unionists than the entire 
state of Georgia In New York as a whole there is probably less discrimina- 
tion against Negroes m employment and otherwise than in any other city 
in America In fact many famihar forms of anti-Negro discrimination are 
illegal in New York Of course some discnnnnations, illegal or not, do con- 
tmue to exist 

Harlem has no smgle pohtical boss any more than New York City itself 
has a smgle boss You can fibad every shade of opimon on any question 
Some Harlemites are handkerchief-heads , some frankly call themselves 
anti-white Once the commumty had a picturesque isreature, Abdul Hamid 
Sufi, who was called the Black Hider and who, despite tfes name, operated a 
Temple of Peace and Tranqmlhty’ There are some extremely conservative 
Negroes and equally some extreme radicals, as well as many who defy 
classification The president of the New York City civil service commission 
Ferdmand Q Morton, is a Negro, and so is a member of the state Com- 
mittee Agamst Discrimination set up by the Ives Bill, Elmer Carter The 
admirable record and accomphshment of Dr Ralph Bunche of the UN, who 
won the Nobel Peace pn2e m 1950 is well known 

On a street corner near the Theresa we hstened to a campaign speech by 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell Jr Many Negroes dislike Powell and 
call him a spellbmder He has a bhstermg hot voice he never pauses a second 
between sentences, he gestures like a piston This evenmg with his words 
reverberatmg up and down the street he demed with nnging ammosity that 
his wife Hazel Scott, a well-known Negro piamst, was white (as some silly 
people had alleged) he excused some absences from Congress by saying that, 
after all his constituents ought not mind that he had taken a brief honey- 
moon — ^how the crowd roared — and, anyway, his mother was very ill * Any 
Negro born of a Negro,’ Powell cried out, must be a Negro, must be a 
radical must be a fighter, all the time^ By profession Powell is 1 preacher, 
as was his father before him His Abyssiman Baptist church has, m fact, what 
IS beheved to be the largest Protestant congregation in the world, numbering 
at least ten thousand He was the first Negro counal-man m New York City, 
and IS one of two Negroes m the Congress 

To sum up the chief charactenstic of Harlem is that by and large, its 
Negroes (and others in New York) have greater opportunities in more 
fields than m any comparable aty they have better chances in education, 
jobs, soaal evolution and avil service they are the nearest to full citizenship 
of any Negroes m the nation 
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New York Daily News and Vox Pop 

I have made frequent references to the New York Daily News which has 
the biggest circulation of any newspaper in America I wonder how many 
people read carefully the department which I like to turn to first the Voice 
of the People, one of the saltiest thmgs m American journahsm Here are 
shneks moans, and whistles that cover every conceivable variety of topic 
These letters prove something well known to most Americans but occasion- 
ally Ignored and also something which many foreign observers do not 
realize at all the enormous capaaty of American atizens to take sides on 
pubhc issues with ferocious vigour 

FoUowmg are some judgments by News readers on mtemational affairs 

AGREES WITH CHURCHILL 

Manhattan Churchill was right FDR was the best President England ever 
had 

CHECKING OUT 

Newark N J Strikes discrimination prejudice superionty complexes — that 
descnbes the Umted States I m going to England next month to become a 
Bntish subject God save the Eung and long kve Great Bntam* 

RUNNING AWAY FROM WAR 

Queens War with Russia for U S and Bntish oil in Iran^ Listen any jackass 
m Washington D C who thmks I m sweating out another war is batty Stand 
for hours for horse meat swillypork frozen shmy stmkmg chickens^ Hell no 

On things domestic News readers are not less vocal 

RADIO HATE LIST 

Hartford Conn The pubhc is taking an awful lot of abuse from the radio 
Crooners preachers pohtiaans commentators swing music and Reds should 
simply be swept off the ether waves 

REDS vs UNCLE SAM 

Manhattan Inasmuch as everyone knows the Commumsts are out to destroy our 
Government what is the Government waitmg for^ Why doesnt it execute all 
Communists guilty of direct or indirect attempts to overthrow it^ 

WANTS VITO FOR PRESIDENT 

Manhattan Why can t we have Vito Marcantomo runnmg for President^ 

We should have Vito m the White House, and other men like him in Washington, 
for better conditions 
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The News supported FDR m 1932 1936 and 1940 and then turned 
violently against him Its readers still find him a favourite object of attack 

WANTS SOULS TO ROT 

Bronx No matter how many crimes the Nazis committed they never stooped 
so low as to execute captured generals That fiendish action remained for the 
maromc [str] Roosevelt clique to do May their souls rot m hell forever 

ROOSEVELT AND DISASTER 

Manhattan What do you mean News by that crack m your cditornl *Pcarl 
Harbour Snafu that Roosevelt was only partly to blame for the disaster^ Why 
FDR was the greatest warmonger of all time was itching to get u$ mto the 
slaughter fiom 1933 on Didn t he keep blasting away at Hitler^ Didn t lie give 
the order as early as September 1941 for the Navy to shoot Axis ships on sight^ 
Why you dumb oxen have you forgotten so soon^ Pearl Harbour was only 
a smoke-screen for his devihsli World V/ar II plans ^ Wake up vou dopes to the 
truth 

Many News readers had violent feelings about the UN when it moved 
into the New York area 

HYDE PARK DEATH VALI BY 

Queens If the United States must be saddled with this white elephant Ac UN, 
then by all means let the world capital be at Hyde Park N Y the graveyard of 
Amenca s independence On second thought, how about Death Valley as a 
world capital site^ 

Not all Neus letters are on pohtical topics by any means 

EXIT THE LITTLE WOMAN 

Bronx After almost two years overseas I recently returned home expecting to 
rush into the arms of my lovmg wife only to find that she had cleaned out our 
hank account and run off with a man who is married and the father of two 
children What fools these mortals bc^ I still love her 

WANTS HIS MUSIC 

Mtlhown N J There should be more soft sweet music on the raAo after 
II p m How can a fellow cuddle up to his girl with some news commentator 
yappmg m the background^ 

Fmally, the News takes great dehght in printing attacks on itself 

SAYS THEY WERE NO GOOD 

Iselm N J WhatalousysheetTheNewshas turned out to be ^ and your 
so-called Voice of the People is a big fraud and framc-np too Many people I 
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know have sent you letters praismg the Democrats but you did not print any of 
them I dare you to print this you stinkers 

SAYS WE RE COMMIES 

Brooklyn I tliink your paper is a dirty filthy crummy rag and it stmks like 
hell You are a bunch of Communist rats I hate everything connected with 
you from the editor all the way to the newsboy who sells this stmkmg paper I can 
make my language stronger but some children might read this 

SAYS WE RE DECADENT PUNKS 

Manhattan Are the editors of The News a bunch of decadent mtcllectual punks 
or are they fitted to direct the people mto a better life^ I thmk they are decadent 
punks and if we hved m a vinle country where duellmg was legal I would enjoy 
meeting these decadent punks m a duel 

SAYS WE RE OPIUM-COATED 

Bronx The News remmds me of an opium-coated poison pill with sex and 
crime stories and comic strips covermg up mahaous columns that work agamst 
the people s mtcrests Your paper exists as a monument to the stupidity of the 
human race 

The News takes pride in its snappy headhnes When Alger Hiss went to 
jail the caption was Red Herring Canned 


As Others See Us 

Recently I have been askmg visitors from abroad what impressed them 
most about the Umted States, with particular reference to the New York 
area 

An Austrian diplomat The copiousness and variety of foreign accents 
heard m the streets 

A German novehst Space Lehensraum The impression that no crisis can 
be really severe or permanent in this country because people are free to move 
around so much 

A young English girl The steam rising from manholes in the streets, and 
the fact that so many poheemen are so fat 

A wealthy central European refugee In the law courts, they have to prove 
me wrong* 

A Norwegian The lack of capacity of Americans for stable personal 
relationslnps 

An English labour leader Suburban gardens have no hedges, and children 
are not taught to be responsible 
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A radio commentator retummg after long absence That the Umtcd States 
IS the only country that raised, its living standard during the war 

A Brazilian Road signs like those wammg motorists, death is so per- 
manent 


New York Olla Podnda 

New York City has more trees (2 400 000) than houses and it makes 
14 500 000 telephone calls a day of which about 125,000 are wrong numbers 
Its rate of divorces is the lowest of any big American city less than one- 
tenth of that of Baltimore for instance One of its hotels, built largely over 
railway tracks has an assessed valuation of $22 500 000 (there are 124 build- 
ings valued at more than a milhon dollars m Manhattan alone), and it is 
probably the only city in the world that has five district attorneys 
New York City has such adimrable institutions as the New School for 
Social Research, the Council on Foreign Relations Cooper Umon the 
Museum of Modem Art and the Century Association It has 18 billion 
dollars worth of real estate, and the Port of New York Authority with a 
$371 000 000 investment in badges tunnels, airports and the like It has 
492 playgrounds more than 11,000 restaurants 3 243 churches, and the 
largest store in the world Macy’s which can serve more than 150,000 
customers a day It has the Great White Way bad manners 34,777 school- 
teachers (average pay $3,803) and 500 boy gangs 
Each eye in the Statue of Liberty is two and a half feet wide and Broad- 
way was onginally called Breederweg The Chnstmas tree in Rockefeller 
Centre Plaza has seven miles of wnnng and 9,500 lights The subway system 
runs 13,179 trams a day and collects seven miUion fares Fourteen thousand 
babies are still-bom every year, and m Manhattan alone 51,373 people 
received summons in 1949 for makmg unnecessary noise 
New York employs upwards of 184,000 people, and it has 360 miles of 
shoreline containing 1,800 docks It uses six bilhon pounds of cream and sugar 
and 70 million pounds of frmt annually for ice cream Conventions and 
tourists brmg in about $450,000 000 per year and 400 000 commuters ride 
in and out every day 

New York makes three-quarters of all the fur coats m the country, and its 
slang and mode of speech can change hour by hour It has New York Univer- 
sity, a private institution which is the second largest umversity in the country, 
with 1 3,8ooJewsm Its student body, 12 000 Protestants, and 7,200 Catholics 
and a great mumcipal msutution, the City College of the College of the City 
of New York, one of four free aty colleges In New York people drmk 14 
million gallons of hard hquor a year, and smoke about 20 billion cigarettes 
It has 301,850 dogs, and one of its unsolved murders is the pohtical assassina- 
tion of Carlo Tresca 
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New York has something hke ii,ooo taxis and 882 parks Its budget runs 
to $261 000 000 for education alone and it drinks 3 500 000 quarts of milk 
a day The average New York family (m normal times) moves once every 
eighteen months, and more than 2,200000 New Yorkers belong to the 
Associated Hospital Service New York has a birth every five minutes and 
a marriage every seven It has more Norwegians than most Norwegian cities 
and only one railroad, the New York Central, has the perpetual nght to 
enter it by land It has 22 000 soda fountams and 171 tons of soot fall per 
square mile every month, which is why your face is dirty 
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Often there is a fine bloom about a first novel which its writer never quite 
achieves again however more expert he becomes in technique, or more 
nearly universal m his sympathies Perhaps this is because novehsts are apt to 
wnte with less calculation m their early books puttmg mto them more of 
their first hvely and unpremeditated impressions of the world Readers 
come away with the feehng that a part of real hfe has been directly revealed 
to them, without the comphcated shades of forethought and afterthought, 
the framework of dehberate mterpretation that are to be found m the 
maturer and more reflective masterpieces of fiction 
At least two Enghsh writers have begun their careers as novelists with 
wonderfully fresh and hvely books which have remamed their most popular 
works, though admittedly not their best — ^Fielding with Joseph Andrews and 
Jane Austen with Pnde and Prejudice There are many readers also who prefer 
the shghter works of Tolstoy as a young man — Sebastopol Childhood and The 
Cossacks — ^to the more ambitious volumes of his middle age Maupassant in 
A Womans Life miraculously combmes the vivaaty of a first novel with the 
maturity that seems to have been his ever smce he first put pen to paper A 
part of his achievement must be set down to the fact that m 1882 Maupassant 
was still in burly good health and it is, of course true that this novel is not 
his first book Two collections of stories had preceded it, contaimng such 
biilhant examples of his art as Boule de Sutf and La Matson Tellier He was 
therefore by no means an inexperienced hand when he sat down to wnte 
A Womans Life For all that a first novel it is, and it ought to rank high on 
anyone s hst of masterly first productions 
The story of Jeanne Lamare is told with a sustamed compassion less rare in 
Maupassant's work than his reputation for cynicism and brutahty might 
suggest ‘Sometimes, Henry James remarked in an essay which is admirably 
just and perceptive for all his shocked yet fascmated squeamishness at 
Maupassant's grimly frank treatment of sex Sometimes there is a sorrow, a 
misery, or even a httle heroism, that Maupassant handles with a certam 
tenderness, without insisting on the poor, the ndictdous, or as he is fond of 
saying the bestial side of it A Womans Life is a capital example of this ' 

Many of the book's attractive and sympathetic quahties undoubtedly arise 
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from Its setting in the country It is always in his stones of life in Pans which 
he despised and detested that Maupassant is at Ins most cynical The more 
engaging side of his nature seems to have been brought out by the country- 
side and particularly by the landscape of the coast of Normandy where he 
had hved as a boy and where the happiest days of his later hfe were spent 
boating swimming and writing at the seaside resort of Etretat 

The country house of Les Peuples m which Jeanne passes her life is modelled 
on Maupassant s own boyhood home How faithfully he recreates the still 
charm of Normandy in the summer and the strange sense of desolation 
given off by its remote hamlets m wmter-tinie^ A remarkably evocative 
sense of place pervades the whole book Though the story reaches out over a 
whole hfetime it is given a feehng of unity and a sense of completeness by 
the smgular skill with which Maupassant presents the changeless background 
to the few big events of Jeanne s hfe The occasional pleasures m the hves of 
mneteenth-century gentry the stretches of contentment and the much longer 
stretches of boredom, have never been more suggestively portrayed outside 
the pages of Russian hterature In the midst of this timeless countryside 
Maupassant has the art to let days of enchantment stand out as well as mourn- 
ful days of tragedy What could be more touchmg than Jeanne s home- 
coming from her convent full of girlish dreams of the romantic marriage 
she will make, and of the happy-cver-after^ And there have been few more 
entrancmg scenes m fiction of the dawning of first love than Jeanne s sea-tnp 
with the handsome VicomteJuhendeLamare and her father the Baron on a 
perfect summer’s day 

These touches of innocent bliss form a beautiful contrast to the story of 
disillusionment that is to follow For, as in all the relationships of her hfe, 
Jeanne is deceifed m her husband The Vicomte turns out to be heartless 
snobbish desperately mean Dehcatcly Maupassant introduces the first signs 
of his pettmess during the romantic honeymoon m the wilds of Corsica 
when Jeanne is embarrassed and distressed because her husband fusses over 
bills takes pnde in tippmg too httle and even deprives her of the pocket 
money given her by her mother Seldom has Maupassant’s spirit of irony 
better inspired him than m the scenes where Jeanne begins to recover from 
her first horror at the reahties of makmg love, and to find pleasure in sex, 
just when her husband no longer desires her This is the beginning of many 
disappointments dramatically accumulating and leadmg to the tremendous 
chmax of Juhen s death No one who has read it will easily forget the scene 
m which the Comte de FourviUe discovers his adored young wife m adultery 
with Juhen and funously heaves the caravan m which they are embraced over 
the chjffto destruction 

It was Joseph Conrad who wrote of Maupassant that ‘such is the greatness 
of his talent that all his high qualities appear inherent in the very things of 
which he speaks, as if they had been altogether independent of bs presenta- 
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tion’ So It IS that the tragedies of Jeanne s hfe appear to happen m all natural- 
ness, Maupassant s selection of events is so effectively done that they seem 
never to have been arranged by their author Jeanne is shown only in the half 
dozen principal relationships of her life in nearly all of which her hopes and 
ideals are betrayed Yet hfe is not all disillusion there are consolations even 
in the deepest affliction Though her husband was twice an adulterer after 
his dreadful death Jeanne contnves to idolize him in her memory Though 
the Baron is feckless and improvident and marries his daughter to the first 
eligible young man who presents himself without inquiring into his charac- 
ter yet he is fond and understanding in his fatherhness The Baroness is the 
most slothful of valetudmarians, yet, having m her time betrayed and been 
betrayed, she is capable of a deeply affectionate insight into her daughter s 
plight And who is it who rescues Jeanne when she is finally iinpovenshed 
and deserted but Rosahe the maid who had been her husbands first 
mistress^ Even Jeanne s spoiled and spendthrift son Paul renders her one 
service he presents her with a grandclnld who is the comfort of her old age 
A pessimistic philosophy Maupassant s may be but it is not misanthropic 
rewards as well as pumshments are meted out in the human relationships of 
this book 

In a preface to one of his later books Maupassant set out his ideas on how 
novels should be written His sense of form which he owed to the teachings 
of Flaubert was outraged by the massive and pamstaknig detail mto which 
novehsts like Zola were drawn and his sense of drama revolted by involved 
psychological explanations of the doings of people in fiction He preferred 
novels he wrote which avoid with care all compheated explanations all dis- 
sertations on motives, and confine themselves to makmg persons and events 
pass before our eyes Psychology should be Indden in a book he went on 
as It IS Indden in reahty under the facts of existence The novel conceived in 
this manner gams mterest mo\ement colour, the bustle of hfe It is with an 
extraordinary sureness of touch that he put these precepts into practice in A 
Woman s Life With dramatic economy Maupassant concentrates on the few 
great tummg points m an ordinary existence birth and death, marriage and 
adultery, the disaffection and mgratitude of children the slow rum of a 
family fortune In the simplest and apparently most monotonous of hves the 
widest honzons are opened Tremendous expenences befall the most naive 
hearts That is the truth which Maupassant set out to illustrate m this novel 
and no one who reads the hfe story of Jeanne will think it a trmsm 


Maupassant’s life is a tragic story, and one vrimh he might almost have 
written himself His parents were Norman gentry— his mother a woman of 
character whom he adored, and his father a handsome, extravagant man with 
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a capaaty for seducing any pretty girl in sight including his son s nuises 
From his schooldays Maupassant had the good fortune to be the hterary 
pupil of Gustave Flaubert who was a close friend of his mother and her 
family In Ins youth he was blessed with a powerful body and strenuous good 
health— nothing dehghted him more than violent physical exercise particu^- 
larly swimmmg, rowmg and yachtmg He was in fact a perfect stalhon of a 
man and that was his undoing While still in his twenties Flaubert used to 
reproach him with spending all his energies m boating and whoring and it 
was about this time tliat he contracted venereal disease for which there was 
then no cure 

Suddenly at the age of thirty, after eight years spent in the French civil 
service Maupassant shot into fame with his story Boute de Smf From 1880 
imtil 1890 he was one of the most prolific and successful writers of the time 
But all through these creative years the disease was mounting within Inm It 
reached its tertiary stage m the late 1880 s Maupassant began to have hallu- 
anations he suffered from msomma, headaches, faihng eyesight, occasional 
paralysis, and persecution mama In search of rehef he tried out many 
regimes but doctors could do nothing for him Towards the end of 1S91 he 
attempted to commit suiade Durmg the mght after New Year s Day, 189a, 
he woke up ravmg and was led away in a strait-jacket Eighteen months 
later he died m a private asylum 

BeUAmt was written midway through Maupassant s years of achievement 
and there is no doubt that it is the most strikmg of his novels Georges Duroy 
mcknamed Bel-Ami is the supreme cad of fiction The cads of other novehsts 
usually have some abihty to recommend them — or at least a forcefulness of 
character but the sole gifts possessed by Maupassant s hero arc good looks 
and a talent for exploitmg his fascmation for women At the begmnmg of the 
book Georges Duroy is a demobihzed non-comxmssioncd officer earmng 
twenty-five shilhngs a week as a clerk m a railway office At the end he 1$ a 
renowned journahst, feared throughout Pans, who has picked up a fortune 
on the side, married mto wealth and power, and has a ghttermg future m 
pohnes ahead of him This extraordmary success Bel-Ami owes almost 
entirely to the brains and influence of the women he captivates — ^almost 
entirely, for he has a shrewdn^s of his own which rapidly teaches him to 
judge where profit and advantage he 

In any other hands than Maupassant’s such a character would be a monster 
of immorahty But Bel-Ami is not At the start he has an eager, diffident, 
uncouth mgenuousness that is touching And he is debased not so much by 
positive faults in his own character as by the corruption of the finanaal 
speculators, pohtical chmbers and blackmailmg joumahsts mto whose com- 
pany he drifts At first sight, Maupassant may seem to be an impassive and 
cynical chromclcr of his hero’s seamy adulteries But no one can read 
BeUAmt without recognizmg its author’s profound sense of pity It is impos- 
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sible Simply to despise and condemn Georges Duroy Maupassant displays his 
meanness and mediocrity with a compassionate clairvoyance This sense of 
pity m Maupassant saves him from mdulgmg m sheer misanthropy On the 
other hand his cymcal humour keeps the balance and prevents his pity from 
spilhng over mto sentimentahty This balance of qualities is seen at its best in 
BeUAmt at moments when genmne emotion on Duroy s part is mixed with 
baser feehngs One of the most movmg madents m the book occurs when 
Duroy takes his clever and elegant Parisian bnde to see his parents who are 
rough peasants and cafe-keepers m Normandy Embarrassment on all sides 
soon cuts this honeymoon short In Duroy s heart the tormentmg combina- 
tion of shame and affection for his parents is descnbed with wonderful 
penetration BeUAmt is full of such terrifyingly true readings of the human 
self Few madents better illustrate Maupassant’s gnm sense of comedy than 
Duroy s anguished debate with himself as to whether he should accept the 
money shpped into his pocket by his mistress It costs him much effort to 
deade that a needy gentleman may legitimately regard such money as a 
loan but shortly afterwards he is spendmg some of it on an evemng with a 
prostitute And what more hfe-hke examples of self-deception could there 
be than the stages by which Duroy works himself into a passion of jealousy 
for his Wife s late husband then mto indignation that she should be left a 
fortune by an old lover — of which he is nevertheless dehghted to accept a half 
share and finally mto a state of nghteous rage over his wife s adultery with 
the Foreign Mmister — as soon as she and the Foreign Mmister are no longer 
useful to him and he is himself planning a second and more glonous 
marriage^ 

There is something essentially logical m every step m Duroy’s nse to fame 
and m every twist of his emotions Maupassant had learnt well the lessons 
given him by Flaubert m how to descnbe coolly m classical prose and with- 
out exaggeration the meaner convolutions of human desire In a sense, 
Flaubert filled the role of a father m Maupassant’s hfe after Mme de Maupas- 
sant separated from her husband He gave advice on Maupassant’s schoolmg 
appraised his early poems and when Maupassant came to Pans to be a 
junior clerk m the Mimstry of Marme at a salary as miserably low as Georges 
Duroy s Flaubert became his cher maitre and practically his guardian 
Through Flaubert Maupassant met Zola Turgenev the Goncourts and 
most of the prmapal waters of the time He spent many evemngs m the 
country homes of Flaubert and Zola on the outskirts of Pans But though he 
wrote a few poems was dnven by lack of money mto occasional joumahsm, 
and tned his hand at wntmg plays no one at first except Flaubert took him 
seriously as a water of promise The truth is that throughout his hfe Maupas- 
sant dishked literary discussions and salon conversations He kept himself 
apart from the ideologies of movements and schools Most people who met 
him got the impression of a man wholly uninterested m ideas and theones 
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and blankly reticent about his own opinions and feelings Sport and love 
affairs were Ins sole relaxation, and they took him far from the intellectual 
coteries of Pans 

Maupassant’s favourite retreat was his villa at Etretat on the Norman coast 
Here BeUAtni was written m the winter of 1884-85 — two years after the 
pubhcation of A Woman s Life His valet Francois Tassart who wrote a 
loyal and affectionate memoir of Ins master records that his habit was to 
write between eight and eleven o’clock in the mormng and to spend the 
rest of the day m exercise and entertainment One day, Francois writes At 
two o’clock I took the daily ration out to the cock and his last compainon — 
all the other hens having gone mto the pot My master was walking around 
the pond He followed me to watch the cock eat he had a spray of fuchsia m 
his hand and he said I ve finished I hope it will satisfy those who 

are always askmg me for something long For there are pages and pages of it, 
and very closely written There is a special part for the ladies winch 1 hope 
they will like As for the joumahsts they can make what they please of it 
I m ready for them ” 

In fact BeUArnt was widely noticed in the press It was hailed as the young 
pessimist s masterpiece’, and at the same time condemned as repulsive and 
disgusting What the reviewers most strongly objected to however, was 
Maupassant s picture of the newspaper office of La Vie Frangaisc He was 
obhged to write to GiUBhs m which BeUAmi first appeared as a serial m 
April and May 1885 explammg that he was not satirizing reputable news- 
papers only muck-rakmg and speculative ngs Maupassant took some 
trouble to promote Ins own sales for he had the Norman s traditional care- 
fuhess in money-matters A month after BeUAnn was published he wrote 
to his mother complaimng that the funeral celebrations for Victor Hugo had 
been a terrible blow to the book Thirteen thousand copies were sold in 
the first month a figure which Maupassant professed to find respectable but 
nothmg more 

In this country Maupassant s reputation has for the most part rested on his 
short stones These new translations of A Woman s Life and Bel-Amt will go 
some way we hope to convince modern readers that his narrative still was 
equally at home m the broader field of the novel 
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We had celebrated Lauras sixty-second birthday by going to Merthyr on 
the bus but we did not go until the afternoon, on the half-past two out of 
Cardiff Foi Bob had been home on leave from Scotland and had returned 
there only that morning So I thought it would ease us all off a ride on the 
bus to Merthyr and it would be somethmg for Laura's birthday So Mary 
took the afternoon as well as the mornmg off and the two boys lost a half- 
day s schooling David and Norman were havmg a spelhng competition — 
no they were trying to read the letters of the words of the adverts on the 
bus-wmdows aloud 

I can tell you this letter Nana, it s Ker ' said David ‘No, it s Huh — ^isn t it 
Nana^ said Norman Yes said Laura What s this Ker and Huh for K and 
I wanted to know Oh that s how they are taught the alphabet said 
Mary H m, and Norman knows the letters better than you do,' I said to 
David Thmgs are beginning to come, said Laura pointing to stony allot- 
ments on the hillside A number of mineis of the lught-shift were worlang on 
their allotments I wouldn t hke to have to dig for victory there said Mary 
Those men have got to dig harder than that for victory about half a mile 
below where they re digging now I told her And unless something is done 
soon they’ll drop digging and stop the wheels into the bargam 
My sympathies have always been where they will always remain with 
the miners, and I knew that trouble was brewing again So after a cup of tea 
at my Mother s I left Laura and Mary and the two boys there with my 
Mother and my sister Belle whilst I went to have a talk with some of the 
miners who were travelling by bus a dozen miles each way mght and morn- 
ing to their work down distant mines These chaps with whom I spoke told 
me that they were paying 6s 6d a week bus-fare and tliat that, with other 
deductions from wages leftmany ofthem withonly los for a full week’s 

work at the coal-face — and that s not bloody-well good enough, Jack *No I 
said, ‘but neither is it bad enough to warrant you striking just now Things 
are none too good out in the Middle E-»st’ — Ay ay, that’s what they ve been 
ramming down our throats and we’ve had about enough of it,’ said one 
There’s no workers’ playtime down there where we work, Jack, but there 
IS where my daughter works and earns more money than I do ’ 

Tliat was how mmers m all parts of the South Wales coalfield were talking, I 
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found while going from one mmmg villey to the other A new layer of i esent- 
ment was forming over the old and deep layers formed by indignities suffered 
by long years of unemployment between the wars and this new layer, the 
creation of a new kind of mdigmty that of paying them less than was being 
paid to many female mumtion workers had roused the smouldering fires of 
ancient grudges and an eruption which might seriously affect the national 
war effort was imminent So I wrote another article m support of the miners 
wages claim the claim which looked like causmg a crisis I felt it was a just 
claim even a moderate one All they asked for in May of 1942 was a mini- 
mum weekly wage of ^4 55 and a few reasonable increases over and above 
that for the most skilled miners I went down a mine with an American 
journalist — think it was Humphries of the Chicago Sun — ^to see what the 
conditions were hke before I wrote the article I had in mmd The conditions 
in the two seams I through went were not too bad but bad enough The air 
was tluck with dust from the coal-conveyors and it was dark and dangerous 
down there There was sihcosis in the air and theie was roof-pressure and 
ever so many other dangerous things the people of the world above knew 
notlnng or little about 

I wrote the article and it appeared without alteration in the Western Mail 
The followmg day there was an article by one who wrote under the pseudo- 
nym of Economist This chap said that my article of the previous day 
teems with rash and erroneous, if not also at the present time mis- 
chievous statements Then he went on to deal with what he called some 
of the most misleading of them He flayed me with sets of figures and with 
ratios, and concluded by pomtmg out that ‘ out of every received 

from the sale of coal dunng the past two and a half years wages and other 
costs have taken 1 9J sd and profits only yd ’ I wrote a letter which appeared 
in the Western Mail on the Friday, and in my letter I asked this ‘Economist 
or whatever his real name was What after all do our wages and profits 
matter m comparison with what is involved in tins titamc struggle of the 
free peoples agamst the forces of eviF^ I said more than that, of course but 
that was the hne I took up and dropped it there After a lot of haggling the 
miners were only partly satisfied with the advance of wages they got that 
time, round about the time of the fall of Tobruk, and it was obvious then to 
most people that the mmers were stiU dissatisfied and that they would make 
further demands as time went on 

Anyway I got stuck into another by-election, the second by-election in 
which I took part m the first half of 1942 The first was in April when Sir 
James Gngg, after he had been made War Minister came to Cardiff East in 
the hope of regulanzmg his posmon For he was War Mmister and a member 
of the Cabinet without a seat m Parhament and I was asked to speak in 
support of his candidature Certainly, I said before I had met the man, and 
after I had met Inm I was convmced that he was worthy of all support For 
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here was a War Minister who was no pohtiaan m the usual sense of the word 
He struck me as a grand worker a worker for victory As a platform speaker 
he was no great shakes yet he impressed all who saw and heard Inm Not 
for years and years had I been on a political platform but now m support of 
Sir James Grigg I addressed more meetings than any other speaker He was 
opposed by Fenner Brockway of the I L P whose pohcy was to make peace 
with the German people over the head of the German Government What 
a hope* I went to one of Brockway s meetings at which Maxton and others 
also spoke, and I came away feelmg sorry for Maxton, who is a very mce 
chap Sir James Grigg was elected and I was glad that he was For I felt then 
that in him we had a man who would work hard and intelhgendy for the 
cause at the War Office Time of course would prove whether or not my 
confidence m him was justified 

But this other by-election which took place m June 1942 was different for 
the reason that I was pressed to stand as an independent wm-the-war can- 
didate The member for the Llandaff and Barry Division in which I am a 
resident and voter died suddenly His name was Munro and as far as I know 
he was about the average Conservative member of Parhament Before he 
was properly cold people throughout the division were thinking of the 
names of the possible and probable candidates and my name was mentioned 
among others Then certain people came to see me and made certain sug- 
gestions 

Of course you knew W J Brown M P ^ said one Yes, I knew him m 
the trade umon movement — and I met him not so long ago m America when 
we were both speaking out there I said Of course — and look how he won 
Rugby, where he was barely known as an independent Now you hve m 
this division and you are very well known and respected so you ought to 
walk It said the tallest of the two men who had come to see me All the 
same walk it or trot it I m not gomg to stand I said I shall support the 
Government candidate whoever he is Listen ’ said the shortest if it s the 
question of your deposit, then It s not that at all — ^thank you all the same, 

I said We ve got a National Government and I don t feel disposed to do 
anything that wiU make tilings any harder than they are for the Government 
Well tlunk it over, said the tall chap 'Yes sleep on it, Jack,’ said the short 
chap, and off they went The next thing was that Mary came home to dinner 
one day and said that a woman hvmg down the road had told her that her 
husband had told her — ^the woman down the road — ^that I was gomg to stand 
as an independent candidate — Nonsense I said I m only telling you what 
she said,’ said Mary If you did stand you’d stand as good a chance as any, 
said Laura after Mary had raised her voice to repeat what she had already 
told me 

That evening I handed a letter into the office of tlie Editor of the Western 
Mail, m which my letter appeared next morning I made it known tint I had 
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Deen invited to stand as an independent candidate in the forthcoming by- 
election and that I had turned down the invitation for the reason that I was 
not prepared to feed my ambition at the expense of my country's cause I 
also made it known that I was ready to support, with my voice and my pen 
the National Government candidate whoever he or she might be It turned 
out to be Cyril Lakm the Assistant Editor of the Sunday Times and although 
I had never met him he was good enough for me An independent candidate 
whose place of origin was Austraha appeared in the field and he was followed 
on to the field by the Welsh Nationalist candidate a Mr Paton who had as 
fine a set of moustache and whiskers as I had seen for a long time He drew 
the largest crowds and provided the most entertainment I went about speak- 
ing on behalf of the National Government candidate and also saying what I 
thought of the so-called independent candidates who were sprmgxng up at 
every by-election I asked if June 1943, was the time to try and embarrass the 
Government to weaken the people s faith m it^ I posed many a question 
which proved rather awkward — ^anyway, the National Government can- 
didate was returned by a majonty of thousands and the genial and most 
entertainmg Welsh Nationahst candidate forfeited his deposit Still he could 
afford It 

We were not hearing from Lawrence, and Laura watched the postman 
lught and morning from the comer of our bedroom window so the candi- 
dates and what they said during the by-election campaign held no mterest 
for her No letter fiom Lawne this mommg again she would sigh, and this 
mormng after mormng got on my nerves until I shouted Don t keep on 
saymg that every morning, woman The boy s all nght No news is good 
news 1 hope so ' she said If it’s not one it s the other I said Watching the 
postman all the damned time until you make me feel as anxious as you are 
But I’ve got to go out and face people and talk confidently most mghts of the 
week, remember I m not stoppmg you to talk any way you hke,’ she said 
1 know you’re not lovely girl — ^and 1 11 tell you what s wrong This full- 
time job of Mary s is tying you up, keepmg you in too much With her two 
boys to look to, you can t come about with me same as you did up to the 
time I went to America Now I’m gettmg all the out and you aH the m 
To-mght I’m telhng Mary that she must ask Mr Hams to let her work half- 
time, mommgs only — No, I shall be all right said Laura 

Next mornmg there were letters from three of her boys — and you should 
have seen Laura when she came dancing mto the bathroom as I was shaving 

myself A letter from Lawne look, a letter from ‘Letmehaveitqmcfc,’ 

I said half-shaved Go and get your glasses woman ’ Oh what a grand 
letter it was Agam he had been recommended for die Mihtary Cross — 
that’s nothing compared to the fact that he’s safe and well,’ I said ‘Didn’t I 
tell you that he was all nght^ There you are, see All that worry and watch- 
mgthepostman wasn’t necessary after all’ How was I to know^ said Laura 
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‘Well you know now I said and now you should know better than to do it 
again 1 11 try not to ’ she said 

The letter from David said that he and Kathie were both grand, she was 
workmg at a nearby war factory There were rumours that the Squadron 
was soon to go overseas but there were rumours to that effect all the time 
He hoped to be home for his birthday m August if he wasn t sent overseas 
before then If he came it would be only for a couple or three days for Kathie 
woidd not be able to get another hohday — ^though she could get a doctor s 
certificate to say she was unwell — He s fishmg for an mvitation for her, I 
said but 1 11 tell him when I write It s true I told them to come agam when- 
ever they could but once a year is enough for me all the same Let them 
come while they can said Laura Oh all right I said 

The letter from Chfford said he had played his last part with the Catterick 
crowd meamng the amateur players of the Royal Corps of Signals Soon he 
would be leaving for London where, as a first-class wireless operator he 
would have more scope and also be able to see more first-class plays But he 
hoped to get a spot of leave before leaving for London and — And he 11 be 
down here agam I said mterruptmg Laura’s readmg of the letter Where 
else would he go^ said Laura That s it I said where else would any of 
them damn-well go^ That s the beauty of it and you waiting on them hand 
and foot all the time they re here This bungalow has been more like a 
barracks than — You haven t had much to complam about said Laura 
All right all right, have em here one after the other until you ve killed 
yourself waiting on em I shouted 

That mght Glyn came over from Penarth with a bottle of brandy — ‘Letter 
from Laurie was how Laura greeted him Where is it^ said Glyn, handmg 
me the bottle of brandy That s what you asked me to try and get for 
granny he said How much was it^ I asked him ‘"Wait till I read our Law’s 
letter, he said ‘H m again he s been recommended for the Mahtary Cross 
Mam Now,’ I said, before you start reading those other letters how much 
did you pay for this bottle of brandy for your granny^’ Give me a pound 
and we’ll call it quits he said ‘Here s thirty shillings, I said for you didn’t 
get It for less This will be a godsend for your granny ’ Glyn pocketed the 
thirty shillings and started reading David’s letter That’s how it was and 
always will be in our house, everybody readmg everybody else’s letters 
We 11 take this over to my Mother to-morrow, go on the half-past eleven 
bus Lol ’ I said ‘But how about the children^’ she said There you are, I 
said ‘All right we’ll have to wait till Mary has her half-day Wednesday and 
go on the half-past two bus ’ 

My Mother was pretty bad when we were last up to see her and Belle said 
It was only the drop of brandy that kept her going and Danny had tried 
everywhere to get some more — I’ll get her some from somewhere, I said, 
and now Glyn had got it from his sergeants mess for me But when we took 
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It Up to Merthyr on the Wednesday afternoon my Mother was much better 
and Danny had managed to get a bottle of brandy for her Never mmd I 
said, now you ve got enough to last you till Chnstmas ' That^s if I live till 
then,’ said my Mother Stop talkmg like a funeral said my sister Belle I 
must tell you, John Mam’s a hell of a woman at times ’ Now, now Belle ’ 
I said ‘But I tell you she is ’ she said Belle s right, John, said my Mother 
I’m gone to talk like an old woman and sometimes I give m Since Jackie s 
gone to the Navy — How is Jacbe^ I said Grand—show John Ins photo 
Belle said my Mother Belle handed me the photo of my nephew, Jacbe 
loobng grand in petty-ofEcer s umform Head-cook he is you see John 
said my Mother ‘Our Lawrie s been recommended for the Mihtary Cross, 
said Laura And that s the second time ’ said Mary 
Little David and Norman missed Jasper the fine black-and-white grey- 
hound and their Auntie Belle was telling them that he was gone far away 
but the old dog had died Frank our Belles son was in the Merchant Navy, 
and she was worrying because she had not heard from him for ever so long 
We didn t hear from Lawrie for nearly a month and I was beginning to 
thmk — Yes, but you had no need to think that way,’ I said interrupting 
Laura All their talk was about the boys’, how are they^ — where are they 
now^ — ^and so on Where are those children gone to, I wonder^’ said Mary 
presently Don t worry, they’re all nght out the back, said Belle That old 
Rommel is a bit of a flamer isn t he, John^ said my Mother as Mary went 
out the back to see what her two boys were up to Yes but there s too much 
talk about bm Mam,’ I said All our newspapers seem to have Rommel on 
the brain and now the people arc begmning to thmk he s a war wizard or 
something of the sort ’ ‘Like that oldDeWet in the last war ’saidMam ‘Not 
the last war, De Wet was a Boer War general Mam,’ I said ‘Was hc^’ she 
said mdifferently as she went on biittmg her eyes resting for a few seconds 
on my brother David s Distmguished Conduct Medal in its frame on the 
wall Maybe she was thinbng of that day in 1916 when she went with my 
Dad to Cardiff to receive it on the Barracks’ square where every available 
man was on parade that day David her husband at her side and David her 
son lying quiet over there in Mametz Wood and she parading at Cardiff to 
receive the Distmguished Condua Medal he had won — 

How old is she now^ I wondered, watching her kmtting away I shall be 
fifty-eight m November I told myself so she must be seventy-eight if not 
seventy-nme— for she had Raddie and had lost the lovely httle girl before 
she had me — ‘Tbs war John,’ she said, starting another row with the 
needle she had butted off* the row before tbs war will last longer than the 
one you and your brodiers went to ‘It may, Mam,’ I said ‘It wiU John,’ she 
said ‘Belle is a good gel John ‘Don’t I know it Mam ’I said ‘Yes, a very 
good gel ’ she said ‘Keeps tbs old house clean as a pm upstairs and down and 
looks after me, her husband and those tbee old boys of ours, and her own 
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boy and Jackie when they come on leave Yes a good gel John All I can do 
now IS sit quiet out of the way and knit a bit ’ She raised her voice a little to 
ask How do you manage for a bit of food down Cardiff Laura^' What^ 
said Laura I m gone I can t shout for her to hear Tell her John said Mam 
Oh ’ said Laura after I had repeated Mam s question We manage very well 
but when the boys or Mary s husband write to say they are commg on leave 
now we ask them to try and remember their ration cards They didn t use to 
bother but now — ’ Yes ’ said my Mother, ‘when they come one after the 
other they mustn t forget their ration cards Our Danny is the one goes 
round the shops to see what s to be had first thing in the mormng She 
looked at Laura and said as loud as she could The wool we re getting now 
is not so good for knitting as the wool before the war, Laura ^ Laura looked 
at me and I repeated what my Mother had said No not near as good ’ said 
Laura Her hearmg is gettmg worse John said my Mother No I said, it s 
just the habit she s got into of not listening the first time Mary brought her 
two boys in having washed them ready to leave Ready to go are you 
boys^ said my Mother Yes ’ said David I m in second class now Well 
done you, said my Mother Norman isn t ’ said David You’re older than 
he IS said my Mother Never mind Norman said my sister Belle kissing 
him You 11 catch up with him won t you^ 

It s no use trying to talk to Laura whilst on a bus for one would have to 
shout loud enough for all the other passengers to hear so I waited until we 
got home and until Mary and the boys had gone to bed before saymg We 
must go to Merthyr oftener than once a month from now on My Mother s 
breaking fast After Laura had gone to bed I went to fetch the desk diary to 
make sure about my engagements and lucky I did for if I hadn 1 1 should 
have forgotten about Quentm Reynolds coming down to me from London 
next day So I got an old envelope out of the waste-paper basket and with a 
fat blue pencil prmted Quentin Reynolds Angel Hotel don t forget’ 
on both sides and put it on the mantelpiece in the livmg-room to remind me 
That s how I keep myself m touch with what has gone into my desk and 
pocket diaries and I recrmt four livmg remmders when I put hand-printed 
reminders of each and every engagement on the mantelpiece of the hvmg- 
room where Laura and Mary and Mary s two boys can see it The boys 
slowly call out the letters I have printed on the reminder before and after 
their breakfast and I tell them the words the letters make So it’s to-day the 
American is coming is it^’ said Laura ‘This afternoon round about tea- 
time ’ I told her Did you meet him over m America Dad^’ said Mary 
undomg the back of Norman s trousers before he went to the lav There, 
you must learn to do the front yourself’ she told him No, I’ve never met 
him ’ I said Mary, look at that boy sittmg all hunched up I don t think 
he’s up to die mark,’ said Mary ‘What’s wrong with you^* I asked little 
David ‘Nothing,’ he said ‘He’s always the same after a long bus-ride, takes 
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bm a day or two to get over it/ said Mary ‘But you are a bit dopey at the 
best of times son’ No more dopey than the other one — or yourself for tliat 
matter, said Laura who seems to be able to hear anytlimg said against her 
favourite htde David, the first time 

Someone m the Amencan Division had wntten to ask if I would gmde 
Quentin Reynolds dirough a few of the South Wales mimng valleys and I 
was only too pleased to do anything I could for Amencan visitors I thought 
to take Quentm Reynolds on the same run as I had taken Ray Darnell of the 
New York Times, but it was more difficult to accommodate Reynolds He 
bmself weighed about seventeen stone and he travelled with a secretary and 
photographer What he wanted was matenal for a mining ‘story’ for Collier s 
Weekly Yes I said lookmg at bm as he tossed off bs second double- 
brandy wbch appeared to be bs favourite dnnk No wonder my brother 
Danny and me had found it difficult to buy a bottle of brandy for our aged 
Mother m Cardiff and Merthyr For if there were many more like Quentm 
around then they were bound to create a brandy shortage The strange tbng 
to me was that all the brandy he was able to get had no more effect on bm 
than the same amount of water would have had on me Another tlimg 
When there was no more brandy obtainable Quentin took the next-best m 
bs opinion without a murmur, and he was still cheerful when forced down 
to a tankard of wartime beer He had known mighty dnnkers m Soviet 
Russia and was he not a mighty man bmself? Yes and he and bs presented 
a transportation problem but Frank Baker who had a httle petrol left over 
solved It by giving the biggest of his two cars an outing before putting it 
away for the duration Yes and Frank bmself took a couple of days off to 
drive our near-to-famous Amencan visitor around the coalfield Frank and 
his wife also staged at their home a lundi worthy of our Amencan visitor s 
reputation and size It was an outsize lunch for an outsize visitor and it had 
everything down to — ^well, it was the last of the swell lunches wbch Bntain 
had in her locker to honour such viators with Quentin will remember it 
gratefully 

We sent Quentin down one of the coal-mmes in the Rhondda Valley and 
we sent his secretary a most charming young lady down with bm I stayed 
at the pit-head with the photographer Quentin ^d brought along, arrang- 
ing shots of mmers as they were coming towards and walkmg away from 
the mine for hmi He took scores of shots from all sorts of angles and he 
mmt have had enough illustrative material for a big book Then the secretary 
took enough notes for a couple of big books, but when Quentm came 
perspirmg up out of the mme he wanted the nearest pmt of beer to wash the 
dust down No sooner said than done, an admiring steward of a nearby 
Workmen’s Club (hcensed premises) invited Quentm and bs party to come 
and have whatever they had a mind to AU he could put was beer and bread 
and cheese and we weste most welcome We stayed at the dub for the best 
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part of an hour before leaving to attend a lodge meeting of one of the 
BJiondda lodges of the South Wales Miners Federation and Quentin, the 
first visitor to be allowed to remain whilst the miners discussed such ques- 
tions as then affected them was mvited by the chairman to say a few words — 
That s if you ve got a mind to he added Quentin like myself never at a 
loss for something to say made a neat and effective httle speech And he spoke 
very much to the point — wish I could remember all he said There was a bit 
from the Russian He quoted a Russian worker who said ‘Our fighting 
men do not fight by the clock or die by the clock, nor do we, the workers 
of Russia work by the clock We work all we can all the time 
I enjoyed those couple of days with Quentm Reynolds it was a mce break 
in between two mtensive bouts of talking all over the place For in July of 
1942 words were still weapons of war, and it was felt necessary that I and 
others like me should go on talkmg In addition to meetings at works and 
factones I was also speakmg at camps and gun-sites to men and women of the 
Forces As going about the works and factories I met those who in the years 
leading up to the outbreak of war had been part of what was then called ‘the 
hard core of unemployment I also found at work thousands of those classed 
as unemployable until the demands of the war on labour stopped all that non- 
sense Such tags and labels as figure-fuddled so-called experts had made for 
scores and hundreds of thousands were made to look silly by the progress of 
the war They and their surveys and investigations The war, more terrible 
m many ways than any other war in history, had at least conferred the digmty 
of work upon those who had been told that they were unemployable and 
done for, and now they were provmg that not by a long shot were they 
anythmg near bemg done for I don t know mto what wartime holes the 
sometime so-called experts have scuttled for the duration but wherever they 
are let them not come out when this war is won and try to tell me that what 
war can do m the way of providmg unemployment peace cannot The 
people s reward for wmmng this people s war must be a people s peace, m 
which the least that should be made certam is the provision of work and 
wages and the contmmty of self-respect 
Anyway after another hard week’s talking I was too tired to go with 
Laura Mary and her two boys to meet Glyn and Juha and httle Lorrame 
on the pebble beach at Penarth on the Sunday afternoon Come on, it wiU 
do you good, said Laura but I would not gd It was a long time since I had 
been left in peace to have a good read and now that they were leaving just 
after two and would not be back much before ten I had eight hours’ perfect 
peace to look forward to First I looked up next week’s engagements m my 
desk diary and pnnted the next day’s engagement, guest-speaker at the 
weekly lunch of the Cardiff Rotary Club subject Bntish-American Com- 
radeship In War And Peace I pnnted on an old envelope ‘Be at Park 
Hotel by one at latest for Rotary Lunch’ and put it on the 
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mantelpiece m the hving-room Then, wearmg my as good-as-new dressing- 
gown I went into my own room and started dippmg into the books there I 
went on dippmg until tea-time without the aid of my glasses but after tea I 
wore my glasses Oh what a grand read I had before they came back home 
to shatter the peace I had been revelhng m All the same I was glad to see 
them I don t want any supper said Mary just a cup of tea that sail Ishant 
want any rocking to-night Her two boys were tellmg me of the ships they 
had seen and the big fish a man fishing from the pier had caught and the 
picmc they had had with the food they and Auntie Julia as well had brought 
— Oh Jack, Juha s feet have gone bad through standing at that lathe she s 
worbngat said Laura 'Howbad^ I said 'Well sore like the candle of her 
eye she said The doctor told her it s not being used to standmg all the time 
Oh, I said If it s only by standing then what about me behind that counter 
all day^ said Mary Yes but you do get the chance to move around, said 
Laura Julia will have to watch that she don t get varicose veins or some- 
thing If she doesn t get better soon Glyn says she will have to give the job 
up Now what do you boys want to eat^ Not much of anythmg at this 
time said Mary Oh let them have food said Laura They had milk to 
drmk and some bread and butter and cake to eat before going to bed 
Quarter to seven in the mormng Mam said Mary Goodnight Dad 
Mary sleeps until half-past eight on Sunday mornmgs after, as she says 
getting up early all the week This is what she calls early Qinrter-pist seven 
each week-day morning except Mondays she gets up at a quarter to seven 
on Monday mormngs so as to do the living-room and the bedrooms before 
gomg to her work at the shop Then her Mother can start her washing as soon 
as she has left for the shop and the boys have left with me to go to school 
Speaking at the Rotary to-day then Dad^ she said *Ycs,' I said in the 
mormng now ’ 'Then you won’t be home to lunch^’ said Laura Woman ’ 
I said, that’s pretty obvious isn t it^ 'Good monung, all, said Mary ‘Wc II 
go with mammy said David 'You 11 wait for me ’ I said ‘and go when I’m 
ready ’ Yes wait for granipa ’ said Mary David closed Ins bps and looked 
resentfully at me Baght,’ I said presently, and David walked out, followed 
by Norman, passmg their Nana m the scullery without a word Stop^’ I 
shouted ‘What about your Nana, the pair of you^’ They turned about and 
returned to kiss her good mornmg You two are getting worse,’ I said 
‘Don’t trouble to say good morning to your Nana now ’ They didn’t say 
anythmg then, but when we were going along the road David said ‘ Wc can 
go to school by ourselves and come home by ourselves ’ Oh,’ I said, ‘you 
can can you^ Yes can t we Norm^’ he said Never mind asking Norman,’ 
I said ‘Don’t try to make him as had as yourself ‘Ask him then, you ask 
him if we can’t go to school by ourselves,’ said David ‘Walter goes by him- 
self and Christopher Davies ^ And Gerald and Russell James/ said 

Norman ‘They don’t have theit grampas to take them to school ’ said David 
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‘Bjight ' I said Good enough Go by yourselves for all I care And they 
went by themselves and David took Norman by the hand to halt him this 
side of the mam road and after a look left and right they crossed the main 
road Not satisfied with that they went on to assert their independence by 
going off the mam road to stand with some other boys who were looking 
at the books and things in the wmdow of Thomas s shop Go on to school 
before you have me after you I shouted Hand m hand they went off to 
school and I knew that they resented my shepherdmg of them They were 
themselves able to go and come by themselves at six and a half and five 
and a half years respectively they claimed their mdependence I stood watch- 
ing them until they were out of sight and I was about to step out to take my 
mormng walk when I saw the postman commg Anythmg for Sarandai^ I 
asked Yes Mr Jones Amongst the letters he handed me was one that made 
me feel afraid War Office stamp and a Liverpool postmark I stuffed the 
other letters into one of my coat-pockets and opened and read this one Then 
I walked slowly back to the house Some men passed the time of day as on 
their way to catch buses or trams My breakfast felt as though it were a stone 
in my stomach all over I felt too tight inside the skm of my head and body 
and how was I going to tell his Mother? 

She had lit the gas under the gas-boiler to boil the clothes and she looked 
happy and full of woik I stooped and turned off the gas under the boiler and 
It went out What did you do that for? she said Come with me mto my 
room a minute lovely girl What s the matter?’ she said 1 11 tell you m a 
minute Sit down here with me I said It s Lawrie she said and I nodded 
and I didn t know what to say or do He had died of wounds on the 23 July 
1942 and there we were his Mother and me with only the bit of paper and 
the few words And me not there to do somethmg for him/ Laura was 
saying and she could cry but I couldn t With the tears streaming down her 
face she sat there with the letter m her hand looking at the two photographs 
of lum the one a cadet m battle-dress and the other in Ins officer s uniform 
Now the lump m my stomach had gone and my middle part was as weak as 
though I had been gutted I looked around at his books the Navarre Society’s 
edition of Montaigne in five volumes and the volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Bntannica mnth edition which he had re-bound after I had bought the lot 
for less than a pound 1 11 have to go and telephone Lol,’ I said presendy 
Telephone Frank Webber to say I won t be down to speak at the Rotary 
to-day No no you must try and go, said Laura *and I must — oh, my 
lovely boy I must try and fimsh the bit of washmg ’ she said, looking at his 
photographs We 11 have a cup of tea first I said ‘Come on lovely ’ Oh 
Jack ’ she said ‘Yes, I know, lovely, I said I m feehng I don t know how 

and if I don t have a cup of tea or something ‘Come on, she said, ‘and 

rU make you one ’ 

She made a cup of tea for me and one for herself and I forget now what we 
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said to comfort each other over the cup of tea She went and did a bit more 
washing and I shaved myself and changed mto my blue suit and the clock 
said It was twenty mmutes past eleven, I remember Lol, I said ‘give over 
now and wash and change and come with me to meet the children out of 
school at twelve o clock For if I m to go and speak at the Rotary Tm not 
leavmg you here alone or with only the clnldrcn when they come We II 
meet them and go witli them down to the shop to Mary and she can walk 
back home with you and I U go on down town And that s how it was and 
if evei a man was glad of his daughter s help then it was me that day As soon 
as she saw me and Laura and the two httle boys walk into the shop she guessed 
and was round the counter like a shot to stand close to her Mother as I con- 
firmed what she only guessed It sour Law, Iwlnspered Hes he's gone 
Tell Mr and Mrs Harris and take your Mother home and don t leave her 
till I get back from the Rotary — ^now no snivelling good girl She bit her 
hp and pressed her Mother s arm and I went outside to catch a breath of air 
Mr Harris foUo'ved me out to say how sorry he was and to offer me a 
agarette ‘That s how it is ' I said I waited until Mary and Laura and the 
two httle boys came out of the shop You go Dad or you li be late ' said 
Mary Don t worry about Mam She II be all right I pressed Laura s hand 
and walked away towards town walked as far as Gabalfa where I got on a 
bus David Prosser, the Editor of the Western Maxi was at the Rotary Club 
lunch that da} and after I had spoken on British- American Comradeship In 
War And Peace I had a word with him and went across to his office It will 
save me writing if they see it m your paper ' I said For I would have to 
wnte scores of letters to relatives and friend and I don t feel hke writmg them 
Let them hear of it through your paper, and to those I must write f II send a 
cuttmg ‘Could you let me have a photograph to go with the paragraph^ he 
asked Yes ' I said 1 11 let you have it before the day is out ' 

When I went back home to Laura, who was feeling better now, thanks 
to Mary I asked her what photograph of Lawrence she would hke to see 
next day with the paragraph that was to appear about bs passing Oh, the 
one of him m his officer's uniform,' she said T'U have to take it down after 
tea I said Mamma can go with you for a bit of a walk,' said Mary ‘Will 
you come LoP I said Yes,' she said When, after tea, I went into our bed- 
room to brush my hair a bit I noticed flowers m a httle glass jar m front of 
the photograph Lawrence and David had had taken together Then in my 
room, when we went to get the photograph to take down to the Western 
Mail, there were httle glass jars with flowers m tliem m front of his two 
photographs in there as well Laura had started her daily service at the httle 
shnne of Lawrence It wasn t long before other letters arrived from his 
brother-officers, and as they give some idea of what sort of a chap our 
Lawrence was perhaps it wouhl be well if I quoted a passage or two from 
some of them His battery commander said 
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I feel that Jonah as we always called him died as he would have wished His 
troop was m a sticky spot in the attack of 22 July The Hun had got a lot too near 
the guns and was sniping with some sort of a gun from a ndge to the flanlc The 
gun detachments were suffermg severely Jonah was ordered to withdraw his troop 
half a mile He got the guns movmg in his usual imperturbable style Then a shell 
from the smpmg gun wounded him in the leg and body fhs batman drove him 
immediately to a dressmg-station where I have smce learned he died We 
too will miss Jonah We ojEFicers m die battery have fought together for nearly a 
year — and Jonah is the first to go It is too bad that Jonah who was probably 

the best of us all should be the first to go 

There are another half-dozen letters from brother-officers, from the officer 
commanding the regiment down to the last-jomed second heutenant but I 
don’t feel hke quotmg any more He was four times recommended for the 
M C he knew no fear and so on, all boihng down to the basic fact that he 
was a man amongst men and a soldier who did his duty as he saw it to the 
end Then he was our boy Laura s and mine, and he still is and will for ever 
be our boy The other boys came to their Mother as soon as they could and 
when ChfFord returned to his duty in London he wrote his Mother finishing 
his letter by signing Law and Kap His brothers agreed that he should con- 
tinue sigmng for Lawrence as well as himself from then onwards, but they 
hadn t reckoned with Lawrence For it wasn’t long before his Mother said 
to me I don t feel that he s dead any more Neither did I, nor did any of the 
others of the family For soon he was back home and with all members of 
the family elsewheie and one night when I fetched a book to have a read 
after Laura had gone to bed he guided me to Volume The First of the Navarre 
Soaety s edition of Montaigne I liad bought for him After I had put my 
glasses on, the book seemed to open itself and there was Letter V for me to 
read I began to read and went on reading until I came to the words which 
expressed the feehngs of me and mine with respect to Lawrence Then I 
heard Lawrence reading aloud tins bit 

Insomuch that having loved beyond everything else M de la Boetie the greatest 
man m my judgment of our age I should think myself very neghgent of my duty 
if I failed to the extent of my power to prevent so nch a name as his and a memory 
so deserving of remembrance from disappearmg and bemg lost and if I did not 
essay by these means to resuscitate it and make it hve agam I behove that he some- 
thmg feels this and that my services ejBFect and rejoice Inm In truth he lodges with 
me so vmdly and so wholly tliat I am loth to beheve him committed to die gross 
earth or altogether severed from commumcation with us 

‘Mark that, John,’ said Lawrence ‘Too true I will son/ 1 said, but not with 
this silk ribbon-marker attached to the book Here s this letter you left here 
at home that time, a letter I wrote you when you were at Bulford Camp — 
Bulford,’ he said with a chuckle ‘Let s have a look at it, John ‘Your 
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Mamma s letter is m there as well, I said Of course he said, then read the 
address on the envelope aloud 931078 Gunner L Jones C/7 Iroop Squad 
2, 4th Field Training Regiment R A W iig Larracks, Biilford Camp 
Wilts ’ Yes " he said chuckling again that was old Jonah in those days Let s 
see what Mamma had to say to me then— you mustn t let her worry any 
more about that bit of a break in the hne at El Alamcin John She s getting 

over It, sleeping better now too I expect she s askep with book m 

hand and glasses on now I said I won t be a sec son So she is said 
Lawrence with a chuckle, for he had followed me into the bedroom where 
we found Laura as we expected Try and take her glasses off without w aking 
her said Lawrence That 11 take some doing son, but I II try I said and 
for once I did manage to take her glasses off without waking her Then me 
and Law went back to the hvmg-room Where s that letter, John^ he said 
It was in the left-hand pocket of my dressing-gown and I pulled it out and 
we read It together It was dated 16 June 1940, and this is Laura to Law- 
rence at that time 

Dear Lawrence, 

We received your letter and glad to hear that }ou arc well Wc are both Ai 
now although dadda have had a bad throat these last few da}s But it is better 
now he have done a lot of speaking lately He spoke at the Empire Cardiff last 
night on the War Savings campaign Proud Valley is still drawing crowded houses 
dadda and Mrs Thomas still make personal appearances I don t think I have ever 
seen a picture that have drawn the people more than this one ChfF and Dons and 
little Pat have gone back they went back Friday before your letter came He is 
gomg back to hospital on the 21st He looks very well Mary is still with Bob at 
Morcambe and by her letter I think she intends staying as she has rooms at 25/- a 
week furnished I suppose she knows best Had a letter from David, his address is 
changed and I will put it m m case you have not got it Now he is at the School 
of Photography Royal Air Force Famborough Hants He is well, but working 
very hard Have not heard from Glyn yet am writing Inm the same time as this 
Well Law how about your washmg^ The garden is lookmg lovely Did I tell you 
in the last letter that we have had the house painted^ We had a little ram last night 
and It was wanted badly Now I think I have told you all So for the present best 
love and cheerio Mam XXXX 

Now,' I said 1 11 put that letter to mark old Montaigne where you said, 
son, and put it back m the bookcase, for Tm getting to feel a bit sleepy 
Goodnight son ' Goodmght John ' he said, following me into my room, 
and I left him there amongst the books Before very long his name appeared 
in the London Gazette for the Mihtary Cross, and some time later we had the 
official citation I read it aloud to Laura, but she would read it herself after- 
wards 


For conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty throughout the entire operation 
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in tlie Corridor at Tobruk between 21 November and 8 December 1941 also 
durmg the whole period of the withdrawal from Benghazi m February 1942 
During the whole of these periods Ins personal courage was an inspiration to all 
with whom he came mto contact It was largely due to the courage mitiative and 
resourcefulness displayed by Second-Lieutenant Lawrence Jones which enabled the 
rearguard winch he commanded during the whole penod to extricate itself from 
the enemy armed defence guard which he fought off from the 2 to the 9 
February Durmg this period his troop destroyed four enemy armoured fightmg 
vehicles 

Well done, our Law,’ I said but Laura began to cry and I had to talk pretty 
straight to her once more ‘1 11 be all nght m a imnute,’ she said and in about 
a minute she was all right agam On the Wednesday Mary s half-day off 
we went the five of us, me and Laura and Mary and her two boys up to 
Merthyr on the bus, to read the official atation to my Mother, who was 
surprised to see Laura as good as she was raps you 11 have to go up to 
London to the Kmg for your boy s medal John said my Mother It was to 
Cardiff to the Barracks remember me and your Fathei went for your 
brother s medal How are the other boys^ ‘Grand I said David will be on 
embarkation leave soon and no doubt he and his wife will be down from 
Scotland for a few days ’ ‘Then tell him and his wife to come and see me this 
time for they didn t the last time they were down ’ said my Mother 1 11 see 
that they will come on the bus to see you this time I assured her Remember 
that now I said m a loud voice to Laura ‘Remember what^ she said That 
David and Kathie must come here to see my Mother when they come down 
this time ’ I said ‘Of course ’ she said They’ll be having bed and breakfast 
at the Park Hotel this time agam,’ she went on for we haven t room for 
them to sleep — A week’s sleep at the Park Hotel and they won’t have 
much change out of a five-pound note,’ said my Mother What’s that^ said 
Laura I told her ‘No, you re right ’ she said to my Mother 
‘Look what Auntie Belle bought us Nana said Norman as runmng m 
followed by David each with a packet of something sticky Very mce — ^but 
Aimtte Belle is your Mammy s auntie and not yours, I said ‘Can t she be 
our auntie as well^’ said David Yes of course she can ’ said my Mother 
How are you managmg with the pomts and thmgs at the shop where you 
work, Mary^ ‘Oh, she knows all about pomts and tilings by now,’ I said 
Brmgs the week s pomts home on Saturday to count them on Sunday ’ 
‘It’s Jack does the bit of shoppmg in the mornmgs,’ said Laura ‘Yes, Mam 
I’ve been m the fish-queue a few times,’ I said ‘But no more Oh, no The 
last time I stood the only man in a queue of women I had enough Of course 
they were only jokmg, but they had the laugh on me One woman said to 
the others ‘ We’d better be careful what we say this mormng that s if we 
don t want to find ourselves m a book and our talk in it the talk of the place ’ 

The others laughed and looked at me~no, no more queueing-up for me 

6 
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Mam ' ‘Our Damiy is the one he handles our ration-books points and all/ 
said my Mother Mary s two boys are kicbng and weanng out my clothing 
coupons I said Is there a baby on the way with your David’s wife Jolin^ 
said my Mother Not that I blow of—but Mary would know for it s to 
Mary Katbe writes oftenest ’ I said She hasn’t said anytbng m her letters 
said Mary How long have they been marned now^’ said Belle About mne 
months ’ I said Why, Mam are you in a hurry for another great-grand- 
child^ ‘No I was only wondering, that’s all, John,’ she said, starting to 
count stitches on the knitting-needle, and m tbs way the time went again 
A cup of tea and a httle talk about tbs and that and off to catch the bus 
back home agam Your Mother was loobng fairly well to-day,’ said Laura 
Oh, I don t know said Mary 

As soon as the bus for home started off, Norman, who was sharmg a seat 
with bs Mother — ^David with bs Nana as usual — somehow managed to 
half-turn and bieel on the seat to get a better view of the street tlirough the 
window and in domg so transferred some of the dirt off Ins boots on to 
Mary s coat My best coat you httle blinder,’ she whispered angrily smack- 
ing bm on the leg and then twisting bm back down on to bs behind He 
began to cry Be qmet, boy I said Mary brushed the dirt off her coat with 
her hand She and Laura were weanng the black coats winch Mr Bill the 
tailor, had made ready for them to wear m less than a fortmght after the 
news came through about Lawrence I didn t agree that it was necessary 
for them to go into mourmng but they said it was not decent for them to 
continue going about m clothes of any other colour Norman was still 
crying — ‘Let bm come here to me,’ I said, and he came and sat beside me 
Children are all right on the first half of the journey, I was tlimking, but 
they’re enough to dnve a man daft on the return journey ‘Now, sit qtuet, 
good boy ’ I said After more than tliree years of total war and its ups and 
downs the people in the bus didn’t look so bad neither did we five, Laura 
and me and Mary and her two boys We were fairly well fed and dressed — 
the upset about Lawrence hadn t affected Laura s splendid appetite, thank 
goodness It was when left alone she got to feel low* but I was seeing to it 
that she was not left alone for long I had booked seats for tbee evenings 
of Sadler’s Wells opera the following week, and already I had told her the 
stories of the tbee operas, La Tramata, The Magic Flute and Rigokito Front 
row circle and what she would not hear from there m our fairly intimate 
theatre she would not miss The main thing was to keep her feelmg that she 
was still a part of what bit of life there was going, and I knew the house was 
sold out for all performances A crowded house, in itself, irrespective of 
what takes place on the stage, is a bit of a tonic for a woman, and espeaally 
in wartime It was for Laura who heard most of what the goodish 
orchestra played, anyway Then on Sunday evemngs we went togetlier to 
one or other of tbee chapels to Tabernacle for the commurnty hymn- 
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singing to Beulah Chapel or to Bethlehem in Gwaelodygarth to hear 
Mr Berry preach 

So by the time David came down, with his Kathie, to spend a few days 
of his embarkation leave with us his Mother was almost her old self agam 
She was laughing again and she was scoldmg and sometimes smackmg 
Marys two boys David was there on the Sunday when there was an 
orchestra under Dr Malcolm Sargent — or was it some other famous con- 
ductor^ — at the Park Hall in the afternoon I had booked two seats front 
row circle and I told Dave to take his Mother and he did, wearing the smt 
I had bought m Pittsburgh, USA which fitted him as well as though he 
had been measured for it ‘Take Mamma, son,’ I said She 11 hear the loud 
parts and look at the audience whilst the soft parts are bemg played Any- 
way an orchestra playmg even when you can t hear it is something well 
worth seeing Our Law will be there with you and his Mother I told Dave 
and off he and his Mother went and a handsome pair they were as they 
walked along the road to the bus-stop Huh, look at Laura and her baby ’ 
I said to Mary and Kathie ‘The httle hound as our Law used to call him ’ 
said Mary Hound^’ said Kathie, her eyes opemng wide as her hps closed 
tight ‘Dad will tell you I ve got to get these two boys of mine ready for 
Sunday-school said Mary Don t look so angry Kathie ’ I said for if ever 
anyone thought more of David than you do then it was Lawrence But he 
used to shout at him and call him a httle hound all the same and especially 
when he was trying to coach David for the entry exam to the secondary 
school, about which David was not very keen Now sit down there and 
work this out with me Lawrence would say ‘No Tm gomg out to play, ’ 
said David You are not you are gomg to sit here and do this homework, ’ 
said Law who in his schooldays was the biggest glutton for homework that 
his Mother and me had ever known But as for David — ^well, he shouted 
I am gomg out to play our Law, and you won t stop me Is our Law my 
boss Dad^ Never mmd asking Dad you httle hound — oh what s the 
use^ ’ Lawrence would groan as David ran out laughing Lawrence would 
contmue with his own studies and enjoy himself with his books on one 
comer of the table Only in bed did he have a chance to talk seriously to 
David about his future, and after David had said Ay ay, our Law ” a few 
times he would be asleep and Lawrence would find it was himself he was 
talking to again “You little hound, ’ he would say aiSectionately, then settle 
down to read until I went m to switch the hght off before I went to bed 
That was how they were, Kathie your David and our Lawrence about ten 
years ago ‘I wish I had met Lawrence,’ she said He’s all over this house 
and wherever his Mother goes ’ I said 
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A FAITH IS not acquired by reasoning One does not fall in love with a 
woman, or enter the womb of a church, as a result of logical persuasion 
Reason may defend an act of faith — ^but only after the act has been com- 
mitted and the man committed to the act Persuasion may play a part in a 
man s conversion but only the part of bmigmg to its full and conscious 
chmax a process which has been maturmg m regions where no persuasion 
can penetrate A faith is not acqmred it grows like a tree Its crown pomts to 
the sky Its roots grow downward mto the past and are nourished by the 
dark sap of the ancestral humus 

From the psychologist s pomt of view there is little difference between a 
revolutionary and a traditionahst faith All true faith is uncompromising, 
radical, purist hence the true traditionalist is always a revolutionary zealot 
m conflict with pharisaean soaety, with the lukewarm corrupters of the 
creed And vice versa the revolutionary s Utopia which m appearance 
represents a complete break with the past, is always modelled on some image 
of the lost paradise, of a legendary Golden Age The classless communist 
soaety, accordmg to Marx and Engels, was to be a revival at the end of the 
dialectical spiral, of the primitive commumst soaety which stood at its 
begmmng Thus all true faith involves a revolt agamst the believer s social 
environment, and the projection into the future of an ideal denved from the 
remote past All Utopias are fed from the sources of mythology the social 
engineer s blueprmts are merely revised editions of the ancient text 

Devotion to pure Utopia, and revolt against a polluted soaety are thus the 
two poles which provide the tension of all mihtant creeds To ask which of 
the two makes the current flow — attraction by the ideal or repulsion by the 
soaal environment— IS to ask the old question about the hen and the egg 
To the psychiatrist, both the craving for Utopia and the rebelhon against the 
status quo are symptoms of soaal maladjustment To the social reformer, 
both are symptoms of a healthy rational attitude The psychiatrist is apt to 
forget that smooth adjustment to a deformed soaety creates deformed 
mdividuak The reformer is equally apt to forget that hatred, even of the 
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objectively Hateful does not produce that chanty and justice on which a 
utopian soaety must be based 

Thus each of the two attitudes, the sonologist s and the psychologist s 
reflects a half-truth It is true that the case-history of most revolutionaries 
and reformers reveals a neurotic confha with family or soaety But tins 
only proves to paraphrase Marx, that a monbund society creates its own 
morbid grave-diggers 

It IS also true that in the face of revoltmg injustice the only honourable 
attitude IS to revolt, and to leave introspection for better times But if 
we survey history and compare the lofty aims in the name of which re- 
volutions were started, and the sorry end to which tliey came we see 
again and again how a polluted avihzation pollutes its own revolutionary 
offspring 

Fitting the two half-truths — the soaologist’s and the psychologist’s— 
together, we conclude that if on the one hand ovcr-sensitmty to soaal 
injustice and obsessional craving for Utopia are signs of neurotic maladjust- 
ment soaety may on the other hand reach a state of decay where the 
neurotic rebel causes more joy m heaven than the sane cxccuavc who orden 
pigs to be drowned under the eyes of starving men This in fact was the state 
of our avihzation when m December 1931 at the age of twenty-six, I 
jomed the Commumst Party of Germany 


II 

I became converted because I was npe for it and hved m a dismtegratmg 
society thirstmg for faith But the day when I was given my party card wi^ 
merely the chmax of a development which had started long before I had 
read about the drowned pigs or heard the names of Marx and Lenin Its roots 
reach back mto childhood and though each of us, comrades of the Pink 
Decade had mdrvidual roots with diflerent twists in them, we are pro- 
ducts of— by and large— the same generation and cultural chmate It is this 
umty underlying diversity which makes me hope t ha t my story is worth 
telhng 

I was bom m 1905 in Budapest, we hved there till 1919, when we moved to 
Vienna Until the first world war we were comformbly off, a typical Con- 
tinental imddle-middle-class family my father was the Htmganan represen- 
tative of some old-estabhshed Bnlash and German textile manu&cturers In 
September 1914 this form of existence, like so many others, came to an 
abrapt end my father never found his feet again He embarked on a number 
of ventures which became the more fantastic the more he lost self-confidence 
m a changed world He opened a factory for radio-acave soap, he backed 
severd aank inventions (everlasting dectac bulbs, sdf-heata^ bed-bndb 
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and the like) and finally lost the remains of his capital in the Austrian 
inflation of the early twenties I left home at twenty-one, and from that day 
became the only finanaal support of my parents 

At the age of nine, when our middle-class idyll collapsed I had suddenly 
become consaous of the economic Facts of Life As an only child Icontmued 
to be pampered by my parents, but well aware of the family crisis and torn 
by pity for my father, who was of a generous and somewhat childhke dis- 
position, I suiffered a pang of guilt whenever they bought me hooks or toys 
This contmued later on, when every suit I bought for myself meant so much 
less to send home Simultaneously I developed a strong dishke of the 
obviously nch not because they could afford to buy thmgs (envy plays a 
much lesser part m soaal conflict than is generally assumed) but because they 
were able to do so without a guilty consaence Thus I projected a personal 
predicament on to the structure of society at large 

It was certamly a tortuous way of acquirmg a social conscience But pre- 
cisely because of the intimate nature of the conflict the faith which grew out 
of it became an equally mtimate part of myself It did not for some years 
crystalhze mto a pohtical creed at first it took the form of a mawkishly senti- 
mental attitude Every contact with people poorer than myself was unbear- 
able — ^the boy at school who had no gloves and red chilblains on his fingers 
the former travelhng salesman of my father s reduced to cadging occasional 
meals — all of them were additions to the load of gmlt on my back The 
analyst would have no difflculty m showing that the roots of this guilt- 
complex go deeper than the crisis in our household budget but if he were to 
dig even deeper piercmg through the individual layers of the case he would 
stnke the archetypal pattern which has produced milhons of particular 
vanations on the same theme — Woe for they chant to the sound of 
harps and anoint themselves but are not gneved for the affliction of the 
people 

Thus sensitivized by a personal conflict I was npe for the shock of learning 
that wheat was burnt, fruit artifiaally spoilt and pigs were drowned m the 
depression years to keep prices up and enable fat capitahsts to chant to the 
sound of harps while Europe trembled under the torn boots of hunger- 
marchers and my father hid his frayed cuflTs under the table The frayed cuffs 
and drowned pigs blended mto one emotional explosion as the fuse of the 
archetype was touched off We sang the Internationale’ but the words 
might as well have been the older ones Woe to the shepherds who feed 
themselves, but feed not their flocks’ 

In other respects too the story is more typical than it seems A considerable 
proportion ofthe middle classes in central Europe were hke ourselves rumed 
by the inflation of the ’twenties It was the begmmng of Europe’s decline 
This dismtegration of the middle strata of society started the fatal process of 
polarization which continues to this day The paupenzed bourgeois became 
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rebels of the Right or Left Schickelgruber and Djugashvih shared about 
equally the benefits of the soaal migration Those who refused to admit 
that they had become diclassi, who clung to the empty shell of gentility 
jomed the Nazis and found comfort m blammg their fate on Versailles and 
the Jews Many did not even have that consolation they hved on pointlessly 
like a great black swarm of tired wmterflies crawhng over the dim wmdows 
of Europe, members of a class displaced by history 

The other half turned Left thus confirming the prophecy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto Entire sections of the ruhng classes are precipitated 
into the proletariat or are at least threatened in their conditions of existence 
They supply the proletanat with fresh elements of enlightenment and 
progress 

That 'fresh element of enhghtenment’, I discovered to my dehght, was I 
As long as I had been nearly starvmg I had regarded myself as a temporarily 
displaced offspring of the bourgeoisie In 1931, when at last I had achieved a 
comfortable income I found that it was time to join the ranks of the prole- 
tariat But the irony of this sequence only occurred to me m retrospect 


III 

The bourgeois family wdl vanish as a matter of course with the vanishing of 
capital The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education about the 
haloed correlation of parent and child becomes all the more disgustmg the more 
by the action of modem mdustry all family ties among the proletanans are torn 
asunder 

Thus the Communist Mamfesto Every page of Marx, and even more of 
Engels brought a new revelation, and an mtellectual dehght which I had 
only experienced once before, at my first contact with Freud Torn from its 
context the above passage sounds ndiculous as part of a closed system which 
made social philosophy fall into a luad and comprehensive pattern the 
demonstration of the histoncal relativity of mstitutions and ideals — of family, 
class patriotism, bourgeois morality, sexual taboos — ^had the mtoxicating 
effect of a sudden hberation from the rusty chains with which a pre-1914 
middle-class childhood had cluttered one s mind To-day, when Marxist 
philosophy has degenerated mto a Byzantine cult and virtually every smgle 
tenet of the Marxist programme has become twisted mto its opposite, it is 
difficult to recapture that mood of emotional fervour and intellectual 
bhss 

I was ripe to be converted as a result of my personal case-history, thousands 
of other members of the intelhgentsia and die middle classes of my genera- 
tion were npe for it by virtue of other personal case-histories, but however 
much these differed from case to case, they bad a common denommator the 
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rapid disintegration of moral values of the pre-1914 pattern of life m post- 
war Europe and the simultaneous lure of the new revelation which had come 
from the East 

I joined the Party (which to this day has remamed the’ Party for all of us 
who once belonged to it) m 1931 at the beginmng of that short-hved period 
of optimism of that abortive spiritual renaissance, later known as the Pmk 
Decade The stars of that treacherous dawn were Barbusse, Romain Rolland 
Gide and Malraux in France Piscator, Becher, Reim Brecht Eisler Saeghers 
in Germany Auden Isherwood, Spender in England Dos Passos Upton 
Sinclair Stembeck in the Umted States The cultural atmosphere was 
saturated with Progressive Writers congresses, experimental theatres, com- 
mittees for Peace and against Fasasm societies for cultural relations with the 
USSR, Russian jfilms and avant-^garde magazmes It looked indeed as if the 
Western world, convulsed by the aftermath of war scourged by mflation 
depression unemployment and the absence of a faith to live for was at last 
going to clear from the head the masses of impressive rubbish — Rally the 
lost and trembhng forces of the will — Gather them up and let them loose 
upon the earth — ^Till they construct at last a human justice (Auden ) The 
new star of Bethlehem had risen m the East and for a modest sum Intounst 
was prepared to allow you a short and well-focused glimpse of the Promised 
Land 

I hved at that time m Berhn For the last five years, I had been workmg for 
the Ullstem cham of newspapers — ^first as a foreign correspondent in Palestme 
and the Middle East, then m Pans Finally, in 1930 I jomed the editorial staff 
in the Berhn House For a better understandmg of what follows a few 
words have to be said about the House of Ullstem, symbol of the Weimar 
Repubhc 

Ullstem s was a kind of super-trust the largest orgamzation of its kmd m 
Europe and probably m the world They pubhshed four daily papers m 
Berhn alone among these the venerable Vossische Zeitung^ founded m the 
eighteenth century, and the B Z am Mittag an evemng paper with a record 
circulation and a record speed m getting the news out Apart from these, 
Ullstem s pubhshed more than a dozen weekly and monthly periodicals ran 
their own news service, their own travel agency etc , and were one of the 
leading book pubhshers The firm was owned by the brothers UUstein — 
they were five like the ongmal Rothschild brothers, and hke them also, they 
were Jews Their pohcy was hberal and democratic and in cultural matters 
progressive to the pomt of avant'-gardtsm They were anti-mihtaristic, anti- 
chauvimstic, and it was largely due to their influence on pubhc opinion that 
the pohcy of Franco-German rapprochement of the Briand-Stresemann era 
became a vogue among the progressive part of the German people The firm 
of Ullstem was not only a pohncal power m Germany, it was at the same time 
the embodiment of everything progressive and cosmopolitan in the Weimar 
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Republic The atmosphere m the House m the Kochstrasse was more that 
of a Ministry than of an editonal ofEce 
My transfer from the Pans office to the Berlin house was due to an article 
I wrote on the occasion of the award of the Nobel Prize for Physics to the 
Pnnee de Broghe My bosses decided that I had a knack for popularizing 
science (I had been a student of saence in Viemia) and ofilred me the job of 
Saence Editor of the Vossische and adviser on matters scientific to the rest of 
the Ullstein pubhcations I arnved m Berlin on the fateful day of 14 Septem- 
ber 1930 — ^the day of the Reichstag Election m winch the National Sociahst 
Party in one mighty leap mcreased the number of its deputies from 4 to 107 
The Commumsts had also registered important gams the democratic parties 
of the centre were crushed It was the begmxnng of the end of Weimar the 
situation was epitomized m the tide of Kunckerbocker’s btst-seller Germany 
Nazi or CommumsP Obviously there was no third alternative 
I did my job, writmg about electrons chromosomes, rockct-ships, 
Neanderthal men spiral nebulse and the umverse at large but the pressure of 
events mcreased rapidly With one-tlnrd of its wage-earners unemployed, 
Germany hved in a state of latent civil war and if one wasn t prepared to be 
swept along as a passive victim by the approaching hurricane it became 
imperative to take sides Stresemann’s party was dead The Sociahsts pursued 
a pohey of opportunist compromise Even by a process of pure ehimnatioii 
the Commumsts with the mighty Soviet Union behind them seemed the 
only force capable of resisting the onrush of the pnmitive horde with its 
swastika totem But it was not by a process of ehmination that I became a 
Communist Tired of electrons and wave-mechames I began for the first 
time to read Marx, Engels and Lenin in earnest By the time I had finished 
with Feuerbach and State and Revolution, somethmg had cheked m my brain 
which shook me like a mental explosion To say that one had seen the light* 
IS a poor description of the mental rapture which only the convert knows 
(regardless to what faith he has been converted) The new hght seems to pour 
from all directions across the skull, the whole umverse falls into pattern like 
the stray pieces of a jig-saw puzzle assembled by magic at one stroke There 
IS now an answer to every question, doubts and coniEhets are a matter of the 
tortured past— a past already remote, when one had hved in dismal ignorance 
m the tasteless, colourless world of those who dont know Nothing hence- 
forth can disturb the convert*s inner peace and serenity — except the 
occasional fear of losing faith again, losing thereby what alone makes hfe 
worth hvmg, and falhng back into the outer darkness, where there is waihng 
and gnashing of teeth This may explam how Communists, with eyes to sec 
and brams to think with, can still act in subjective bona fides, anno Donum 
1949 At all times and in all creeds only a mmonty has been capable of court- 
ing excommumcation and committing emotional hara-fan in the name of an 
abstaraa truth 
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Ihe date on which I applied for membership of the Commumst Party 
of Germany is easy to remember it was 31 December 1931 The new 
life was to start with the new calendar-year I apphed by means of a letter 
addressed to the Central Committee of the K P D ^ the letter contained a 
short curriculum vitce and stated my readmess to serve the cause in whatever 
capacity the Party deaded 

It was not usual to apply for membership by writing to the Central Com- 
mittee I did It on the advice of friends m close touch with the Party The 
normal procedure was to join one of the party-cells the basic imits of the 
Party s orgamzational network There were two types of cells workshop- 
cells {Betnebs^ZeUen)y which comprised the Party members of a given 
factory, workshop office or any other enterprise and street-cells (Strassen-- 
Zellen) orgamzed accordmg to residential blocks Most wage-earners 
belonged both to the workshop-ceU of the place where they were employed, 
and to the street-cell of their homes This system was universal m all countries 
where the Party led a legal existence It was an iron rule that each Party 
member, however high up in the hierarchy, must belong to a cell There was 
so we were told, a workshop-cell even in the Kxemhn, m which members 
of the Pohtbureau, sentnes and charwomen discussed the policy of the Party 
m fraternal democracy at the usual weekly meeting, and where Stahn was 
told off if he forgot to pay his membership fee 

However my friend N , who had played a decisive part ui my conversion 
strongly advised me against joining a cell in the usual way (I call him N , for 
he left the Party years ago and hves now in a country where even a buried 
and renounced Commumst past might mean trouble for a foreigner) N 
was a former plumber’s apprentice who, through evening classes and dogged 
night-readmg, had made the grade and become a well-known political 
writer He knew his Marx and Lemn backwards and forwaids and had that 
absolute serene faith which exerts a hypnotic power over other people’s 
minds Don’t be a fool,’ he explamed to me once you join a cell and it 
becomes known that you have become a Party member, you will lose 
your job with the UUstems And that job is an important asset for the 
Party’ 

I must add that m the meanume, while retammg my science job at the 
Vosstsche, I had been appomted Foreign Editor of the B Z am a post 

which carried a certam pohtical mfluence and gave access to a good deal of 
pohtical inside informanon 

So, on N ’s advice, I wrote direct to the Central Committee 

A week or so later the answer came m the form of a rather pu2?:hng letter 
It was typed on a blank sheet of paper without heading, and ran somewhat as 
follows 


^ Kommumstiche Partei Deutscblands 
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ARTHUR KOESTTER 


Dear Sir 

With reference to your esteemed of 3 1 Dec we shall be glad if you will meet 
a representative of our firm Herr Schneller at the offices of the Sclineidemuhl 

paper-mill strasse next Monday at 3 p m 

Yours truly 

(illegible signature) 

The Schneidermuhl paper-mills were well known m Germany but it had 
never occurred to me that they had anything to do with the K P D What 
exactly the connection was I do not know the fact remains that their Berhn 
offices were used as an inconspicuous rendezvous for confidential interviews 
I did not understand the reason for all this conspiratorial secrecy but I WdS 
thrilled and excited When, at the appointed time I arrived at Schneide- 
muhl s and asked for Herr Schneller , the girl at the mqmry desk gave me 
what IS commonly called a searching look’ but might be more correctly 
described as a fish-eyed stare Smee then I have often met that look m similar 
situations, whenever the desire for fraternal complicity is checked by distrust 
and fear people exchange glances winch are neither penetrating nor 
searching they goggle at each other dully like fish 
Have you a date with Ernest^ she asked 
No — ^with Herr Schneller ’ 

This stupidity seemed somehow to convince her of my bona fides She 
said Herr Ernest Schneller hadn’t arrived yet and told me to sit down and 
wait I waited — for over half an hour It was my first experience of that un- 
punctuahty which was de rtgueur in the Ingher strata of the Party The 
Russians, as semi-onentals are congenitally unpunctual and as consaously 
or unconsaously every Party bureaucrat tried to hve up to Russian style, 
the habit gradually filtered down from the top Commtern-burcaucracy into 
every national C P in Europe 

At last he turned up He introduced himself Continental fashion, by bark- 
ing out Schneller I barked Koestler we shook hands and after a per- 
functory apology for being *a htde late’ he invited me to a cafe across the 
street He was a tlun, bony man of about thirty-five with a pinched taut- 
skinned face and an awkward smde His manner was equally awkward, he 
seemed all the time ill at ease I took him for an msigmficant underhng m the 
Party bureaucracy and learned only later that his name really was Ernst 
Schneller — and that he was the Schneller, member of the German Central 
Committee and head of the Agitprop (Department for Agitation and Pro- 
paganda) Again much later, I learned that he was also the head of the 
‘ Appaiat N’^ — one of the four or five mdependent and parallel intelhgence- 
orgamzations, some of which were run by the German Party, some directly 
by the O G P U What exactly Schneller’s * Apparat’ did, whether military 

^ I do »ot actually remember by wbich letter Schneller s orgaxjazation was known 
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intelligence work or just harmless industrial espionage I do not know to this 
day Schneller himself was sentenced by the Na2as to six years* hard labour 
and died, or was killed, m jail 

Of all this of course I knew nothing when I met that insignificant rather 
shabby-looking thin man at the shabby offices of Schneidemuhl s my first 
contact with the Party Of our conversation in the httle cafe I remember that 
he mentioned that he was a vegetarian and hved mainly on raw vegetables 
and frmt it seemed to explain that bony parched face I also remember that 
to my question whether he had read a certam article m a newspaper he 
answered that he never read bourgeois papers the only paper he read was the 
offiaal Party organ Rote Fahne This confirmed my opmion that the Central 
Committee had sent me some narrrow-imnded sectarian petty bureaucrat 
the absurdity of a propaganda-chief who only reads his own paper did not 
dawn on me until later when I learned of Schneller s official function He did 
not ask many questions but mqmred in some detail about the exact position 
I held at Ullstem s I told Inm of my desire to throw up my job and to work 
for the Party only as a propagandist or preferably as a tractor-driver in the 
Soviet Umon (This was the period of enforced collectivization and the 
Soviet Press was calhng desperately for tractor-drivers ) My fiiend N had 
already warned me against this idea which he called typical petty-bourgeois 
romanticism and said that if I talked about it to any Party offiaal, I would 
make a fool of myself But I thought him rather cymcal and couldn’t see 
what was wrong with bemg a tractor-driver for a year or two if that was the 
most urgent need on the Front of Soaahst Reconstruction Schneller how- 
ever explained to me patiently that the first duty of every Commumst was 
to work for the Revolution m his own coimtry to be admitted to the Soviet 
Umon, where the Revolution had already triumphed, was a rare privilege 
reserved for veterans of the movement It would be equally wrong to qmt 
my job I could be much more useful to the Party by carrying on with it and 
keepmg mum about my pohtical convictions Useful m what way ^ I asked 
After all I couldn t turn the B Z into a Communist paper or change the 
pohcy of the House of Ullstem Schneller said I was putting the question m 
a mechamstic form there were many ways by which I could influence the 
pohcy of the paper through small touches for mstance, by featurmg more 
prommently the dangers to world peace which Japanese aggression agamst 
Chma represented (at that time Russia s mam fear was a Japanese attack) we 
could, if I wished meet once a week to discuss these matters or even better 
he could delegate somebody less busy than himself, who would be at my 
disposal at practically any time for my pohtical guidance Besides, through 
this mutual friend I could hand on to the Party any pohtical mformation of 
special interest which came my way The Party would probably be forced 
undergroxmd quite soon, and, if that happened, people like myself, m respect- 
able positions, untamted by suspiaon, would be even more valuable in the 
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hfe-and-dcatli struggle against Fasasm and imperialistic aggression All this 
sounded quite reasonable, and my imtial aversion for Schneller soon changed 
mto respect for his simple and astute way of arguing We agreed to meet m a 
week s time when he would introduce me to my future pohtical guide 
‘Who IS that going to be^ I asked A comrade called Edgar ’ said Schneller 
After saymg good-bye to him, it suddenly occurred to me that nothing 
had been said about my formal admission to the Party The whole thing was 
left in the air vas I hencefortli a real Communist or not^ I ran after Schneller 
and put the question to him He smiled his awkward smile and said ‘If you 
msist we will make you a Party member, but on condition that your 
membersbp remains secret You won’t be attached to any Party-cell and 
you will be known in the Party under a different name ’ I agreed to this 
rather ruefully, for if debarred from admission to a cell, I would not be able 
to enter the hfe atmosphere and fratermty of the Party Tell me what cover- 
name you choose ’ said Schneller, and 1 11 bring along your Party card the 
next time ’ The name which occurred to me after the usual blank second was 
Ivan Steinberg Ivan obviously because it sounded Russian Steinberg 
was the name of a friend a psycho-analyst m Tel Aviv whom I hadn t seen 
or heard of for several years He used to try to persuade me to finish my 
studies, which I had broken off at the University m Vienna If you don’t 
graduate,’ he once said, you will always remain a vagabond Whatever 
position you achieve people will always smell out the tramp m you ’ 

I met Schneller again one week later at the same place Instead of Edgar 
he had brought a girl along, whom he introduced as Comrade Paula, a 
collaborator of Edgar s She was a dark blowsy girl with a slight squint 
about twenty-five Again we went to the httle cafe, and there Schneller 
explained that Paula was to function as a liaison between Edgar and me, 
Edgar was difficult to reach but I could get Paula any time on the telephone 
and she in turn could always get hold of Edgar In other words, I was not to 
be trusted with Edgar’s identity and address 
It should be noted that at this time—January 1933 — ^the Communist Party 
was still legal in Germany its Deputies, like Schneller, sat m the Reichstag, 
Its newspapers called every morning openly for strife and revolution, its 
mass-meetings were given the usual pohcc protection, its para-mihtary 
organization the R F B (Roter Frontkampfer Bmd^ League of Red Ex- 
Servicemcn) was one of the four officially recognized pnvate armies in the 
country (the other three were the Nazi S A , the Nationalist Stahlhelm, and 
the Soaal-Democratic Reichsbanner) 

But at the same time the Party was preparing to go underground, and, 
apart from this contingency, its activities were for the most part of an illegal, 
underground character The new recruit to the Party found himself plunged 
mto a strange world, as if he were entenng a deep-sea aquarium with its 
phosphorescent light and fleeting, elusive shapes It was a world populated 
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by people with Christian names only — ^Edgars and Paulas and Ivans — without 
surname or addiess This was true not only of the people of the various 
Apparat’ nets — ^and the majority of the Party members had some mdirect 
contact with one Apparat or another — ^but even of the rank and file in the 
cells It was a paradoxical atmosphere — a blend of fraternal comradeship 
and mutual distrust Its motto might have been Love your comrade, but 
don t trust him an mch — ^both m your own mterest for he may betray you, 
and m his because the less he is tempted to betray, the better for him This 
of course is true of every underground movement and it was so much taken 
for granted in the Party that nobody seemed to reahze the transformation of 
character and of human relationships which a long Party-career mfalhbly 
produced 

This second meetmg with Schneller was the last one We agam went to 
the cafe where I wrote down Paula s telephone number and arianged to 
meet her two days later at my flat Then Schneller produced my Party card 
with Ivan Sternberg wntten on it and we shook hands awkwardly Paula 
gave me the same fish-eyed look as the girl at the reception-desk I felt it 
would be a long time before I would be trusted by girls of tins type They 
were all do wdily dressed and their faces had a neglected appearance as if they 
disdained the effort to be pretty as a bourgeois convention and they all had 
that bold stare which proclaimed that they could not be fooled 

Before we parted, Schneller said with his embarrassed smile Now that 
you are a member of the Party you must say ‘ thou * to me and Paula, not 
you I felt like a kmght who load just received his accolade 

At the appomted hour Paula and Edgar appeared at my flat m Neu 
Westend They had come by taxi and Paula had brought her typewriter 
Edgar was a smooth and smihng blond young man of about thirty We 
talked about pohucs I had qualms about the Party hue — ^why with Hitler 
ante portas could we not come to an understandmg with the Sociahsts^ Why 
did we persist in calling them Soaal Fasasts which drove them mad and 
made any collaboration with them impossible^ Edgar explained, with great 
patience, that the Party desired nothing more than to estabhsh a United 
Proletarian Front with the social-democratic masses but umty had to start 
at the base not at the top The Soaal Democrat leaders were traitors and 
would betray whatever agreement the Party might conclude with them The 
only way to realize the Umted Front was to unmask the Soaahst leaders and 
to win over the rank and file 

He argued bnlhandy, and, after five minutes, I was convmced that only a 
complete fool could favour collaboration between the two branches of the 
Workers Movement agamst the Nazis Edgar asked me whether I wanted 
gmdance on any other point, and when I said no, he suggested, with notice- 
able rehef, that I should tell him any bits of pohtical information or con- 
fidential gossip that I had picked up in the House of Ullstein After a mmute 
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or two he asked whether I had any objection to Paula taking down what I 
said on her typewnter it would ‘save work I had no objection 

During the next few weeks my only Party activities consisted m dictating 
once or twice a week reports to Paula Sometimes Edgar dropped m too 
and hstened with his smooth, shghtly iromcal smile, while pacmg up and 
down the room As I am also in the habit of treading the carpet while dictat- 
mg we sometimes both marched at nght-angles across my sitting-room 
which created an atmosphere of fraternal collaboration That is about as 
much warmth as I got out of the Party at this stage 

As for Paula she hardly ever stepped out of her sulky reticence Once or 
twice she spoke on the telephone to comrades of hers — always m haI£»word$ 
and half-hints — and then she became a different person full of vitahty gay, 
even giggly We had no physical attraction for each other, and I knew that 
spiritually she would not accept me mto her world I was an outsider — useful 
to the Party maybe trustworthy, maybe not — ^but m any case an outsider, a 
denizen of the world of bourgeois corruption She never accepted a drink or 
refreshment when we met in a cafe she msisted on paying for herself, the 
first time I showed her where to wash I caught her look of sulky disapproval 
at my dressmg-gown 

Edgar was more smooth and considerate, hut whenever I offered lum a hft 
he msisted on bemg dropped, not at any given address, but at a street-corner 
When we met m a cafe I had to let him leave first on the understanding that 
I would leave not less than five minutes later — the implication being that 
otherwise I might trail him to his home All this, he said smilingly was mere 
formahty and Party routme I would soon get into the habit of it and act 
automatically in the same way 

But in fact, though I accepted the necessity for conspiratonal vigilance, I 
felt mcreasmgly frustrated I was rumung after the Party thirsting to throw 
myself completely into her arms and the more breatlilcssiy I struggled to 
possess and be possessed by her the more elusive and unattainable she became 
So hke all rejected suitors I racked my brains for gifts to make her smile and 
soften her stony heart I had offered to sacrifice my job and lead the humble 
hfe driving a tractor m the Russian steppes that was petty-bourgcois 
romantiasm I pressed Edgar to let me join a cell where nobody knew me 
except under my cover-name, he said I might be found out and thereby lose 
my usefulness to the Party I asked him what else I could do He said he would 
think about it But weeks passed and notlnng happened 

At about that time a young man was put mto my charge at the B Z am 
MtUag Von E was the son of a former German Ambassador to Turkey He 
was twenty-one, and wished to start on a joumahstic career He was to serve 
a few months of apprenticesbp with only nominal pay, under my tutelage 
at the foreign desk of the B Z He had his place opposite mine when the 
paper was put to bed, we usually went together to box or work with the 
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medicme-ball at the gymnasium which the UUstems had installed for the 
physical well-being of their staff With only five years separatmg us we soon 
became friends I preached the Marxist gospel to him, and as I was his pro- 
fessional tutor, as It were my arguments were bound to carry added weight 
After a fortmght or so, I thought he had made suffiaent progress to be roped 
mto the service of the Cause I did not of course, tell him that I was a mem- 
ber of the Party but I told him that I had friends in the Party to whom I 
occasionally passed on pohtical gossip that came my way It did not even 
occur to me that this was a somewhat euphemistic descnption of my work 
with Edgar and Paula, I was already reapmg the reward of all conversions, 
a bhssfuUy clean conscience 

The von E s led a soaal hfe and saw a number of German officers and 
diplomats at their house so I asked young E to keep his ears open and report 
to me for the good of the common cause anything of mterest — ^in particular, 
information relatmg to the preparation of the war of aggression against the 
Soviet Umon by Germany or other Powers The young man rather proud 
of the trust placed in him promised to do what he could 

Thus for a while the reports I dictated to Paula became much hveher they 
were full of diplomatic gossip, mihtary titbits about rearmament and in- 
formation about the comphcated and suicidal mtrigues between the German 
parties in this last year of the Weimar Repubhc One minor incident has 
acquired particular vividness m my memory For weeks the Commumst 
Party Press had sneered at the Socialist-Fasast (Labourite) Prussian Govern- 
ment’s unwilhngness to take any drastic action against the brownslnrts who 
were more or less openly preparmg for a putsch One day I learnt off the 
record from Remer, the diplomatic correspondent of the Vosstsche Zettung 
that the Prussian pohce were to carry out a surprise raid at S A headquarters 
the next mormng at 6 a m , seize their arms and archives and impose a ban 
on the wearmg of the Nazi umform I hurnedly passed on the news to Paula 
and Edgar The action was earned out according to plan, but while Berhn 
feverishly discussed the chances of immediate avil war between Nazis and 
Soaahsts, our Communist Rote Fahne came out with its usual streamer head- 
hne sneer about the Social-Democrat Government s tolerance of the Nazis, 
thus makmg a complete fool of itself I asked Edgar why my warning had 
been disregarded, he explained that the Party s atutude to the Soaal-Demo- 
crats was a set, long-term pohey which could not be reversed by a small 
mcident *But every word on the front; page is contradicted by the facts,’ I 
objected Edgar gave me a tolerant smile You still have the mechamstic 
outlook, he said, and then proceeded to give me a dialectical interpretation 
of the facts The action of the pohce was merely a feint to cover up their com- 
phaty, even if some Soaahst leaders were subjectively anti-Fascist m their 
outlook, objectively the Soaahst Party was a tool of Nazism m fact the 
Soaahsts were the mam enemy, for they had spht the workmg class Already 
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convinced I objected — to save my face — that after all> it was the C P wlucli 
had spht away from the Socialists m 19^9 That s the mechanistic outlook 
again/ said Edgar Formally we were m the mmority but it was we who 
embodied the revolutionary mission of the proletariat, by refusing to follow 
our lead the Socialist leaders spht the working class and became lackeys of 
the reaction 

Gradually I learnt to distrust my mechamstic preoccupation with facts and 
to regard the world around me in the hght of dialectic interpretation It was 
a satisfactory and mdeed bhssful state once you had assimilated the tcclimque 
you were no longer disturbed by facts they automatically took on the proper 
colour and fell mto their proper place Both morally and logically the Party 
was mfalhble morally, because its aims were right, that is in accord with the 
Dialectic of History, and these aims justified ail means, logically because the 
Paity was the vanguard of the proletariat, and the proletariat the embodi- 
ment of the active principle m History 

Opponents of the Party, from straight reactionaries to Social-Fascists were 
products of their environment their ideas reflected the distortions of bour- 
geois society Renegades from the Party were lost souls fallen out of grace, 
to argue with them, even to hsten to them meant traffickmg with the powers 
of Evil 

The days of the Weimar Repubhc were numbered and each of us mem- 
bers of the German C P was earmarked for Dachau Oramenburg or some 
other gansh future But we aU moved happily through a haze of dialectical 
mirages which masked the world of reality The Fascist beasts were Fascist 
beasts, but our mam preoccupation was the Trotskyite heretics and Sociahst 
schismatics In 1931, CP and Nazis had joined hands in the referendum 
against the Sociahst Prussian Government, m tlie autumn of 1932 they 
jomed hands agam m the Berhn Transport Workers strike, Heinz Neumann, 
the brdhant C P leader who had coined the slogan Hit the Fasasts wherever 
you meet them’, which sounded orthodox enough, was in disgrace prior to 
his hquidatton, and the Party hne was wavering dizzily, just as it did prior to 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact But the Party had decreed that 1932 was to 
be the year that would see the tnumph of the proletarian Revolution in 
Germany, we had faith— the true faith, which no longer takes dime 
promises quite seriously— and die only righteous men in a crooked world, 
we were happy 

One day Edgar casually asked me whether I had ever been to Japan I said 
no Wouldn’t I like to go to Japan^ Why, yes, I hked travelling Couldn’t I 
get UUstein s to send me as their correspondent to Japan^ No — ^we had our 
staif there and I did not know the first dung about Japan ‘But to the Party/ 
Edgar said gendy, ‘you could be more useful in Japan than here Could you 
get some other paper to send you out? I sard that it would be rather drfScult, 
anyway, what was I supposed to do when I got there? Edgar seemed shghtly 
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pained by my question Wliy, I was to do my job for the paper and earn a 
good hvmg just as at present and continue to pass on mformation of mterest 
to the Cause to friends with whom I would be put in touch Would 1 hke 
to think the matter over^ I said there was nothing for me to think over if the 
Party wanted me to go I was prepared to go at once but the chances of 
gettmg a serious newspaper assignment were practically nil Edgar paused 
for a moment then said If we get you the assignment through our con- 
nections would you be prepared to take it^ And agam he asked me to take 
time to think it over By now I was rather exated I repeated that there was 
nothing for me to think over if the Party wanted me to go I would go 

Edgar said he would let me know m a few days, and dropped the matter 
He never took it up again and by now thorouglily imbued with Party 
etiquette I never asked him 

Another curious incident occurred some time later One day m the office a 
Miss Meyer wanted to see me, on the form which visitors had to fill m she 
had scrawled as object of the visit old friend She was a puny plam girl 
whom I had never seen before but the dehberately slatternly way m winch 
she was dressed and her provocative air m walking m betrayed her at once 
as a comrade She had come to ask me to accept the job of responsible editor 
of a newly founded press agency Accordmg to German law every pubhca- 
tion must have a responsible editor’ who like the French girant is legally 
responsible for the pubhshed contents In httle magazmes and mushroom 
pubhcations the responsible editor often has nothmg at all to do with edit- 
uig the paper he is simply a person of some soaai standing and with a bank 
reference who lends his name for the purpose I asked Miss Meyer to explam 
the aim background etc of this press agency of which I had never heard 
She shrugged impatiently But don’t you understand — ^I have been sent by 
our mutual friends, and it s merely a formahty for you to sign ‘What 
mutual fnends? I asked with conspiratorial wanness She became even more 
impatient, almost rude She was the neurotic Cmderella type the frustrated 
bourgeois girl turned voluntary proletanan which abounded in the German 
Party I asked her to mention the names of the fnends who sent her ‘Well, 
George, of course she said reluctantly scrutmizmg my office as if lookmg 
for hidden microphones Now my only Party contacts at that time were Ernst, 
Edgar and Paula I knew of no George and told her so Miss Meyer was 
furious How dare they make me waste my time with a character like you^ 
she hissed and walked out 

The next time I saw Paula I mentioned the inadent to her She looked 
puzzled and promised to find out about Miss Meyer But when we met again 
she said she had as yet had no time to inquire and the time after that she 
shrugged my question off ill-humouredly and said there must have been 
some mix-up and I had better forget about it There were more such queer 
inadents, and all of them were neither here nor there Maybe Edgar’s Tokyo 
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proposition was merely meant as a psychological test maybe he really 
wanted to send me to Tokyo, but his superiors did not trust me Maybe Miss 
Meyer had really come on behalf of Edgar who was known to her as George 
(these hyper-conspiratonal hitches occurred constantly), maybe she came 
from one of the rival Party organs or Apparats which tried to trespass in 
Edgar s huntmg-ground On this and on many other occasions m Germany 
and Russia, I found Commumst apparat-work much less efficient than its 
scared opponents presume and the means at their disposal much more 
restricted At the same time there are three factors of a psychological nature 
which are usually underestimated the ideahsm, naivety, and unscrupulous- 
ness of the legions of voluntary helpers of the S S S — the Silent Soviet 
Services 

My contact with Ernst Schnelief s Apparat lasted ordy two or three 
months It was a peripheral contact but the fact that it ended there and that 
I was not drawn mto the vortex to become a full-fledged apparatcluk* (the 
homely euphemism used m the Party for agents and spies) was due to no 
ment of mme As far as I was concerned, I was quite prepared to become one, 
I was one of those half-virgins of the Revolution who could be had by the 
S S S , body and soul, for the asking I mention tins, not out of any con- 
fessional urge but because as a young man of average Central European 
background, endowed with the average amount of ideahsm and more than 
average experience, I consider my case as fairly typical The Comintern and 
O G P U earned on a white-slave traffic whose victims were young idealists 
flirting with violence 

I was saved from the clutches of the Apparat not, I repeat, by my own 
insight, but by the innocence of young von E I have mentioned tint he was 
only twenty-one and that he had for me the affection which one develops at 
that age for a person who acts both as professional tutor and as Marxist Guru 
All went well for a few weeks then I noticed a certain cooling off m von E s 
attitude to me, but did not give the matter much thought He mentioned 
once or twice, timidly, that he would like to have a long, thorough talk", 
hut I was at that time overworked and unhappily m love, besides, I was 
gettmg bored with acting the Guru So I kept putting the long, thorough 
talk" off This turned out to be one of those imstakes arranged by providence, 
like missmg the aeroplane which is going to crash 

One day, while I was dictating letters to a typist young von E hurst mto 
the room and asked to talk to me alone at once He was unshaven, had red, 
swollen eyes and looked so dramatic that the typist fled m imld panic ^ What"s 
the matter^" I asked, with unpleasant forebodings have come to the con- 
clusion," said von E , ‘that I have either to shoot myself or to denounce our 
activities The deasion rests with you " What activities are you talbng 
ahout^" I asked ‘Activities which are called High Treason," young von E 
said dramatically, Then he blurted out his story A week before he had been 
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suddenly assailed by doubts about the propnety of what I had induced him 
to do During the previous sleepless mght these doubts had become a cer- 
tainty he was a traitor and a spy The choice before him he repeated was 
either to shoot himself or to make a full confession and take the conse- 
quences 

I told him that he was talkmg nonsense that a spy was a man who stole 
mihtary documents or sold secrets of State to a foreign power that all he 
had done was to pass on some parlour-gossip to a friend 

And what did you do with the information I gave you^ asked von E 
with a new, fierce aggressiveness 
1 told it to my friends for what it was worth ’ 

‘Friends^ You mean foreign agents 

I told him that the K P D was the Party of the German working class as 
German as were the Nazis or the Cathohc Centre No said von E hotly 
everybody knew that they were tools of Russia 
I wondered what had come over him Had he turned Nazi overmght^ But 
It transpired that he had not changed his pohtical sympathies He had merely 
discovered that to be a Soaahst or Marxist, was one thing and to pass 
information to a foreign power another He admitted with a shrug that 
technically we were probably not spies but that he said, did not alter the 
fact that we had acted dishonestly and treacherously It was impossible for 
him to hve on unless he made a full confession He had actually wntten it 
last mght But he would only hand it m vnth my consent 
With that, he placed a long handwritten letter on my desk There were 
eight pages of it It was addressed to the Verlagsdtrektor the Managing 
Director of the firm He asked me to read it 
I read the first two or three Imes — % the imdersigned hold it be my duty 
to brmg the foUowmg facts to your knowledge, etc , etc — and then I felt 
such a reluctance to read on that I stopped The boy standmg m front of the 
desk — ^he had refused to sit down — ^looked ghastly with the black stubble on 
his white face and the swollen bloodshot eyes No doubt, he was uncon- 
sciously dramatizmg the situation and gettmg an adolescent kick out of it, 
but few suicides are committed for adult motives and for all I knew, he was 
capable of carrying his self-dramatization to the point of really shootmg 
himself 

The situation struck me as half comic, half disgusting It was comic because 
young von E seemed to me vastly to exaggerate his own importance and 
what we had done, I still felt that it merely amounted to half-serious, pohtical 
busybodying And yet I felt mcapable of argumg with him, or even of read- 
ing the letter which after all, directly mvolved my future Later on, when I 
reported the matter to Edgar, I was unable to explain why I had not read on 
This was probably why the Apparat dropped me as a hopeless case To-day of 
course the matter is simple to explain I could not face reading m black and 
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white the factual record of actions which I insisted on regarding through a 
haze of dialectical euphemisms Besides, though I was convinced that young 
von E was a quixotic ass and myself an earnest worker for the Cause I felt 
guilty towards the boy and frightened of the grand gesture ending in a 
bang in front of the mirror So I stuffed the letter back mto his pocket and 
told hm to hand it in with my blessing and to go to hell 

Do you mean that you agree to my doing it^ he asked He was so sur- 
prised, and seized upon his chance with such alacrity that I thought for a 
moment I was really acting hke a fool maybe with a httle arguing and 
dialectics I could talk him out of his dilemma But I could not face it my self- 
confidence as a Guru had gone Young von E came back from the door and 
shook my hand with solemn sentiment Then he pushed off loobng already 
less unshaven 

That was the end of my career with the Ullstems and the begmnmg of 
seven lean years I had been prepared to throw up my job for the Party but 
not to lose it m such an idiotic way 

It was at the same time the end of my connection with the Apparat Havmg 
lost my usefulness for them — ^in a mamier which proved my total unfitness 
for mtelhgence work — they dropped me without ceremony I never saw 
Edgar or Paula agam Paula, I later learnt was killed by the Nazis mRavens- 
bruck, Edgar s identity is unknown to me to this day 

The manner in which the Ullstems fired me may be called rather decent 
or an example of bourgeois hypoensy, it depends on the angle from winch 
you look at it After von E had left me, to hand in his eight-page letter, I 
expected to be called at any mmute to VerlagsdtreUor Muller I had my de- 
fence prepared yes, I had asked the boy to tell me any pohtical gossip that 
came to his ears, yes, I occasionally passed such gossip on to friends of mine 
m the K P D , what on earth was wrong with that^ Everybody discussed 
pohtics and exchanged gossip with his finends, and my pohtical sympathies 
were no concern of the firm's as long as they did not mterfere with the dis- 
charge of my professional duties — etc , etc This was the line that Edgar 
suggested, it was all so plausible that, after the imtial shock of die scene with 
von E had passed I waited impatiently for the showdown, braced with 
moral indignation and conscious of bemg the innocent victim of a witch- 
hunt If one hves in the ambiguity of a deep-sea aquanum it is dijSicult to 
distmguish the bodies from the shadows 

However days passed and nothing happened Then, a week or ten days 
after the scene with von E , I found one morning a letter from the firm dn 
my desk It stated, with extreme courtesy, that, in view of the general 
reductions of staff made mevitablc by the economic cnsis, etc , etc it was 
necessary to dispense with my services on the editorial staff It was up to me 
whether I preferred to continue wntmg for the Ullstein papers as a ftce-lance 
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With a guaranteed monthly mimmum, or to accept a lump sum in settlement 
of the remammg term of my five-years* contract Not a word about von E , 
the Commumst Party, or breach of confidence The Ullstems were obviously 
anxious to avoid a scandal So was the Party for Edgai mstructcd me to 
accept the settlement and leave it at that As already mentioned I never saw 
him again in my life 


IV 

Having lost my job, I was at last free from all fetters of the bourgeois 
world The lump sum which Ullstem’s paid me I sent to my parents, it was 
enough to keep them gomg for two or three years and thus free me from 
any obhgation until after the victorious revolution and the dawn of the New 
El a I retamed, however 200 marks (about ten pounds) to pay my fare to 
Soviet Russia if and when the Party gave me permission to emigrate I gave 
up my flat m the expensive district of Neu Westend, and moved into an 
apartment house on Bonner Platz it was mainly mhabited by penniless 
artists of radical views and was known as the Red Block My tliree months 
there were the happiest time in my seven years as a member of the Party 

Now that I had lost my usefulness to the Apparat there was no longer any 
objection to my joming a cell and leadmg the full hfe of a regular Party 
member In actual fact, Edgar had given me permission to join the cell of the 
Red Block, imder my cover name Ivan Sternberg some time before I was 
fired by UUstem s It had been a kind of reward for bemg a good boy and 
dictatmg those long reports to Paula I then still hved m Neu Westend miles 
away from Bonner Platz, so it was assumed that, if I jomed the Red Block 
cell nobody would guess the identity of Comrade Ivan Steinberg It was one 
of the mcredibly crass blunders of the machiavellian Apparat for, the Red 
Block bemg an artists and writers* colony, the first time I turned up m the 
cell and was lacomcally mtroduced as a new member — Comrade Ivan , half- 
a-dozen famihar faces grinned m welcome 

Havmg left Ullstem s I no longer had any reason to keep my Party mem- 
bership secret In the Red Block I threw myself body and soul mto the 
fraternal hfe of the cell It had about twenty members and met regularly once 
or twice a week Like all other Party cells it was led by a triangle Pal - 
Letter (pohtical leader), Org -Letter (admimstrative orgamzer) and Agit- 
Prop (die member responsible for agitation and propaganda) Our Pol - 
Letter was Alfred Kantorowicz, now editor of a Soviet-sponsored hterary 
magazme in Berlin He was then about thirty tall gaunt sqtuntmg, a free- 
lance critic and essayist and prospective author of The Novel of Our Time 
which never saw the light But he was an exceptionally warm-hearted com- 
rade and a self-sacrificmg fiiend, and he had both digmty and a rich sense of 
humour, his only shortcoming was lack of moral courage We remained 
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fnends all through the Pans emigre years when I broke with the Party he 
was the only one who did not spit at me Now he is a literary bigwig under 
the Soviets — may his innocence and compliance protect him from ever 
gettmg caught in the snares of counter-revolutionary formahsm, bourgeois 
cosmopolitamsm neo-Kantian banditry orjusthberal depravity 

Our Org ’-Letter was Max Scliroder, also a litterateur ^ who hved on the 
reputation he had earned with several remarkable poems published at the 
age of nineteen, that is to say fifteen years earher But he too was a good egg 
the lovable type of Munich bohemian who had found m his devotion to the 
Party a compensation for his hterary, sexual, pecumary and other frustra- 
tions The }oh o( Agit-Prop fell to me soon after I had joined the cell some 
of the leaflets and broadsheets I produced had, I still believe, a truly Jacobme 
pathos Among other members of our cell I remember Dr Wilhelm Reich 
Founder and Director of the Sex -Pol (Institute for Sexual Politics) He was a 
Freudian Marxist, mspired by Malmovsky he had just pubhshed a book 
called The Function of the Orgasm in winch he expounded the theory that the 
sexual frustration of the proletariat caused a thwarting of its pohtical con- 
sciousness only through a full umnlnbited release of the sexual urge could 
the workmg class reahze its revolutionary potentiahties and historic mission 
The whole thing was less cock-eyed than it sounds After the victory of 
Hitler Reich pubhshed a brilhant psychological study of Nazi mentality 
which the Party condemned he broke with Communism and is now director 
of a scientific research mstitute in the USA We also had two actors from an 
avant-garde theatre called The Mouse Trap’, several girls with vaguely 
intellectual ambitions an msurance agent, young Ernst son of a local fruit 
vendor, and several working men 

Half of the activities of the cell were legal half illegal All our meetmgs 
started -with a pohtical lecture which was delivered either by the Pol -Letter 
after he had been briefed at the Party s Distnct HQ, or by an mstructor* 
from H Q itself The purpose of the lecture was to lay down the pohtical 
hne on the various questions of the day During that fateful spring and sum- 
mer of 1932, a senes of elections took place which shook the country like a 
succession of earthquakes — the Presidential elections, two Reichstag elec- 
tions, and an election for the Prussian Diet, all in all four red-hot election 
campaigns within eight months in a country on the verge of civil war 
We participated in the campaigns by door-to-door canvassing, distributing 
Party hterature and tummg out leaflets of our own The canvassing was the 
most arduous part of it it was mostly done on Sunday mommgs, when 
people were supposed to be at home You rang the door bell wedged your 
foot between door and post and offered your pamphlets and leaflets, with a 
gemal invitation to engage m a pohtical iscussion on the spot In short, we 
sold the World Revolution hke vacuum cleaners Reactions were mostly un- 
friendly, rarely aggressive I often had the door banged m my face but never 
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a fight However, we avoided ringing the hell of known Nazis And the 
Nazis in and round our block were mostly known to us just as we were all 
known to the Nazis, through our rival nets of cells and Blockwarts The whole 
of Germany town and countryside, was covered by those two elaborate and 
fine-meshed dragnets I still beheve that without the wild jerks from 
Moscow which kept entanghng our nets and tearmg them from our hands 
we would have had a fair chance to wm The idea, the readiness for sacrifice 
the support of the masses were all there 
We lost the fight because we were not fishermen, as we thought, but bait 
dangling from the hook We did not reahze this, because our brains had been 
reconditioned to accept any absurd hne of action ordered from above as our 
mnermost wish and conviction We had refused to nommate a jomt candid- 
date with the Sociahsts for the Presidency and when the Soaalists backed 
Hmdenburg as the lesser evil against Hitler, we nommated Thalmann 
though he had no chance whatsoever — except, maybe to spht off enough 
proletarian votes to bring Hitler immediately mto power Our instructor 
gave us a lecture provmg that there was no such thmg as a ‘lesser evil* that it 
was a philosophical strategical and tactical fallacy a Trotskyist diversiomst, 
hquidatorial and coimter-revolutionary conception Henceforth we had only 
pity and spite for those who as much as mentioned the ominous term and 
moreover we were convmced that we had always been convmced that it was 
an mvention of the devil How could anybody fail to see that to have both 
legs amputated was better than trying to save one, and that the correct 
revolutionary pohcy was to kick the crippled Repubhcs crutches away^ 
Faith IS a wondrous thing it is not only capable of movmg mountains, but 
also of making you believe that a herring is a racehorse 
Not only our tlunkmg but also our vocabulary was reconditioned Certam 
words were taboo — ^for mstance, ‘lesser evil* or ‘spontaneous* the latter 
because spontaneous mamfestations of the revolutionary class-consciousness* 
were part of Trotsky s theory of the Permanent Revolution Other words 
and turns of phrase became favourite stocks-m-trade I mean not only the 
obvious words of Commumst jargon like ‘the toihng masses , but words hke 
‘concrete* or ‘sectarian* ( you must put your question mto a more concrete 
form, comrade* ‘you are adopting a left-sectarian attitude, comrade*) and 
even such abstruse words as ‘herostratic In one of his works Lemn had men- 
tioned Herostratus, the Greek who burnt down a temple because he could 
think of no other way of achievmg fame Accordmgly one often heard and 
read phrases hke the crimmally herostratic madness of the counter-revolu- 
tionary wreckers of the heroic efforts of the toilmg masses m the Fatherland 
of the Ptoletanat to achieve the second Five Year Plan m four years * 
According to their vocabulary and favounte chches you could smell out 
at once people with Trotskyite, Reformist Brandlerite Blanqmst and other 
deviations And vice versa, Commumsts betrayed themsehes by their 
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vocabulary to the pohce, and later to the Gestapo I know of one girl whom 
the Gestapo had picked up almost at random, without any evidence against 
her and who was caught out on the word concrete^ The Gestapo Com- 
missar had hsteiied to her with boredom, half-convinced that his underlings 
had blundered in arresting her — ^until she used the fatal word for the second 
time The Commissar pncked his ears Where did you pick up that expres- 
sion^’ he asked The girl until that moment quite self-possessed became 
rattled and once rattled, she was lost 

Our literary artistic and musical tastes were similarly reconditioned Lenm 
had said somewhere that he had learnt more about France from Balzac s 
novels than from all lustory books put together Accordingly Balzac was the 
greatest wnter of all times whereas other novehsts of the past merely 
reflected the distorted values of the decaying soaety which had produced 
them On the Art Front the guiding prmaple of the period was Revolu- 
tionary Dynamism A picture without a smokmg factory chimney or a 
tractor in it was escapist, on the other hand, the slogan dynamism’ left 
suffiaent scope for cubist expressiomst and other expenmcntal styles Tins 
changed a few years later when Revolutionary Dynamism was superseded 
by Soaahst Realism henceforth everything modem and experimental 
became branded as bourgeois formahsm expressing the putnd corruption 
of capitahst decay In both music and drama, the chorus was regarded at that 
time as the highest form of expression because it reflected a collective, as 
opposed to a bourgeois-mdividuahstic, approach As individual persons 
could not be altogether abolished on the stage, they had to be stylized, 
typified, depersonahzed (Meyerhold, Piscator, Brecht, Auden-Isherwood- 
Spender) Psychology became greatly simphfied, there were two recogmzed 
emotive impulses class sohdanty and the sexual urge The rest was bour- 
geois metaphysics’ or, hke ambition and the lust for power, ‘products of 
competitive capitalist economy 

As for the ‘sexual urge’, though it was ofSaally sanctioned, we were in 
something of a quandary about it Monogamy and the whole institution of 
the family were a product of the economic system, they bred individualism, 
hypoensy, an escapist attitude to the class struggle and were altogether to 
be rejected, bourgeois matnmony was merely a form of prostitution sanc- 
tioned by society But promiscmty was equally a Bad Thing It had flourished 
in the Party both in Russia and abroad, until Lemn made his famous pro- 
nouncement against the Glass of Water Theory (that is, against the popular 
maxim that the sexual act was of no more consequence than the qucnclnng 
of thirst by a glass of water) Hence bourgeois morahty was a Bad Thmg 
But promiscuity was an equally Bad Thing, and the only correct, concrete 
attitude towards the sexual urge was Proletanan Morality Tins consisted in 
getting mamed, bemg faithful to one’s spouse, and producing proletarian 
babi^ But then, was this not the same thing as bourgeois morality^ The 
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question, comrade shows that you are thinkmg m mechanistic, not in dialec- 
tical, terms What is the difference between a gun in the hands of a pohceman 
and a gun in the hands of a member of the revolutionary workmg class^ The 
difference between a gim in the hands of a pohceman and m the hands of a 
member of the revolutionary workmg class is that the policeman is a lackey 
of the ruling class and Ins gun an instrument of oppression whereas the same 
gun m the hands of a member of the revolutionary workmg class is an 
instrument of the liberation of the oppressed masses Now the same is true 
of the difference between so-called bourgeois morahty and Proletarian 
Morahty The institution of marriage, which m capitahst society is an aspect 
of bourgeois decay, is dialectically transformed m a healthy proletarian 
soaety Have you understood comrade or shall I repeat my answer m more 
concrete terms^ 

Repetitiveness of diction, the catechism technique of askmg a rhetorical 
question and lepeatmg the full question in the answer the use of stereotyped 
adjectives and the dismissal of an attitude or fact by the simple expedient of 
putting woids m inverted commas and givmg them an iromc inflection (the 
revolutionary* past of Trotsky, the humamstic bleatmgs of the liberal* 
press etc ) all these were essential parts of a style of which Josef Djugashvih 
is the uncontested master and which, through its very tedium, produced a 
dull hypnotic effect Two hours of this dialectical tom-tom and you didn t 
know whether you were a boy or a girl, and were ready to beheve either as 
soon as the rejected alternative appeared m mverted commas You were also 
ready to beheve that the Soaalists were (a) your mam enemies (6) your 
natural alhes, that soaahst and capitahst cormtries {a) could hve peacefully 
side by side, and (6) could not hve peacefully side by side and that when 
Engels had written that Sociahsm m One Country was impossible, he had 
meant the exact opposite You further learnt to prove, by the method of 
cham-deductions, that anybody who disagreed with you was an agent of 
Fascism because (a) by Ins disagreemg with your hne he endangered the 
umty of the Party (h) by endangermg the umty of the Party he improved 
the chances of a Fascist victory, hence (r) objectively he acted as an agent of 
Fascism, even if subjectively he happened to have his kidneys smashed to 
pulp by the Fasasts in Dachau Generally speakmg words like ‘Agent of , 
‘Democracy , Freedom*, etc , meant somethmg qmte different m Party 
usage from what they meant m general usage and, as even their Party 
meamng changed with each shift of the hne, otur polemical methods became 
rather hkc the croquet game of the Queen of Hearts, m which the hoops 
moved about the field and the balls were live hedgehogs With this difference, 
that when a player missed his turn and the Queen shouted off with his head , 
the order was executed m earnest To survive, we all had to become virtuosos 
of Wonderland-croquet 

A speaal feature of Party life at that period was the cult of the proletarian 
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and abuse of the intelligentsia It was the obsession, the smarting complex of 
all Communist intellectuals of middle-class origin We were m the Move- 
ment on sufferance not by nght this was rubbed into our consaousness 
mght and day We had to be tolerated, because Lenin had said so, and because 
Russia could not do without the doctors, engineers and scientists of the pre- 
revolutionary mtelhgentsia, and without the hated foreign specialists But we 
were no more trusted or respected than the category of Useful Jews in the 
Third Reich who were allowed to survive and were given distinctive armlets 
so that they should not by mistake be pushed mto a gas-chamber before their 
span of usefulness expired The ‘Aryans m the Party were the Proletarians 
and the social origm of parents and grandparents was as weighty a factor both 
when applying for membership and during the bi-annual routine purges as 
Aryan descent was with the Nazis The ideal proletanans were the Russian 
factory workers, and the ehte among the latter were those of the Putilov 
works m Lemngrad and of the oilfields m Baku In all books which we read 
or wrote the ideal proletarian was always broad-shouldered with an open 
face and simple features, he was fully class-conscious Ins sexual urge was 
kept well under control, he was strong and silent warm-hearted but ruthless 
when necessary had big feet homy hands and a deep baritone voice to smg 
revolutionary songs with Proletanans who were not Commumsts were not 
real proletarians — they belonged either to the Lumpen-ProIetariat or to the 
Workers' Aristocracy No movement can exist without a heroic archetype, 
comrade Ivan Ivanovich of the Putilov works was our Buffalo Bill 
A member of the mtelhgentsia could never become a real proletarian but 
his duty was to become as nearly one as he could Some tried to aclneve tins 
by forsakmg neckties, by wearmg polo sweaters and black fingernails This 
however was discouraged it was imposture and snobbery The correct way 
was never to wnte, say, and above all never to think, anything which could 
not be understood by the dustman We cast off our intellectual baggage like 
passengers on a ship seized by panic, until it became reduced to the strictly 
necessary mimmum of stock-phrases, dialectical cliches and Marxist quota- 
tions, which constitute the international jargon of Djugishwilese To have 
shared the doubtful pnvilege of a bourgeois education, to be able to see 
several aspects of a problem and not only one, became a permanent cause of 
self-reproach We craved to become single- and simple-mmded Intellectual 
sdf-castration was a small pnee to pay for achieving some likeness to Comrade 
Ivan Ivanovich 


V 

To come back to life m the cell The meetings, as I have said, started with 
one, sometimes two, pohtical lectures which laid down the hue This was 
followed by discussion, but a discussion of a peculiar kind It is a basic rule of 
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Coimnumst disciplme that, once the Party has decided to adopt a certain line 
regarding a given problem, all criticism of that deasion becomes deviatiomst 
sabotage In theory discussion is permissible prior to the decision But as all 
decisions are imposed from above out of the blue, without consulting any 
representative body of the rank and file the latter is deprived of any influence 
on pohcy and even of the chance of expressing an opimon on it while at the 
same time the leadership is deprived of the means of gaugmg the mood of the 
masses One of the slogans of the German Party said The front line is no 
place for discussions ’ Another said ‘Wherever a Commumst happens to be 
he is always m the front hne ’ 

So our discussions always showed a complete unanimity of opinion, and 
the form they took was that one member of the cell after another got up and 
recited approving variations in Djugashwilese on the theme set by the 
lecturer But recited is probably not the proper word here We groped 
painfully in our mmds not only to find justifications for the hne laid down 
hut also to find traces of former thoughts which would prove to ourselves 
that we had always held the required opinion In this operation we mostly 
succeeded I may have been somewhat bewildered when we were told by the 
instructor that the Party s mam slogan in the coming elections to the Prussian 
Diet was to be not the seven million German unemployed, or the threats of 
the Brownshirts, but the defence of the Chmese proletariat agamst the 
aggression of the Japanese pirates But if I was bewildered, I no longer 
remember it I do remember, however writmg a smcere and eloquent elec- 
tion leaflet which proved just why events m Shanghai were more important 
to the German workmg class than events in Berlm and the pat on the 
shoulder I received for it from District H Q stiU makes me feel good — can t 
help It 

The proletarian members of the cell usually sat through the lecture with a 
sleepy expression they listened with eyehds sht m mistrust, to the mtellec- 
tuals expounding the reasons for their agreement then, after some nudging 
one of them would get up and repeat, m a dehberately awkward manner 
and with an air of defiance, the mam slogans from the mstructor s speech 
without bothermg to change the words He would be hstened to m solemn 
silence, sit down amidst a murmur of approval, and the mstructor, wmdmg 
up the proceedmgs would pomt out that of all the speakers Comrade X had 
formulated the problem m the happiest and most concrete terms 

As I mentioned before the summer of 1932 was a period of transition, the 
Party was preparmg to go imderground and accordmgly regroupmg its 
cadres We might be outlawed overmght everythmg had to be ready for this 
emergency The moment we were forced into fllegahty, all Party calls would 
cease to function and would be superseded by a new, nation-wide structure, 
the ‘Groups of Five' The cells, whose membership ranged from ten to thirty 
comrades, were too large for underground work and offered easy oppor- 
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tunities for agents provocateurs and informers The breakmg up of the cadres 
mto Groups of Five meant organizational decentrahzation and a coirespond- 
mg dimmution of nsks Only the leader of the Group was to know the 
identity and addresses of the other four and he alone had contact with the 
Tipvt- hi glipi' level of the Party hierarchy If he was arrested he could only 
betray the four mdividuals m his gioup, and his contact man 

So while the cell still contmued to function each member was secretly 
allotted to a Group of Five the idea bemg tliat none of the groups should 
know the composition of any other In fact as we were all neighbours in the 
Block we each knew which group was secretly meetmg m whose flat and 
on the night of the burnmg of the Reichstag, when Goenng dealt his death 
blow to die Commumst Party the Groups scattered and the whole elaborate 
structure collapsed all over the Reich We had marvelled at the conspiratorial 
mgenmty of our leaders and though all of us had read works on the tech- 
mque of msurrecnon and aval warfare, our cntical faculties had become so 
numbed that none of us realized the catastrophic impkcations of the scheme 
To prepare for a long underground existence m small decentrahzed groups 
that our leaders accepted the victory of Nazism as mevitable And the 
breakmg up of the cadres mto small umts mdicated that the Party would 
offer no open, armed resistance to the ascent of Flidcr to power, but was 
preparmg for sporadic small-scale actions mstead 
But we the rank and file, knew nothmg of this Durmg that long, stifling 
summer of 193a we fought our ding-dong battles with the Nazis Hardly a 
day passed without one or two dead in Berhn The mam battlefields were the 
Bterstuhen, the smoky htde taverns of the workmg-class distncts Some of 
these served as meetmg-places for the Nazis some as meetmg-placcs {Ver- 
lehrshkale) for us To enter the wrong pub was to venture mto the enemy hnes 
From time to time the Nazis would shoot up one of our Verkehrslolak It 
was done m the classic Chicago tradition a gang of S A men would drive 
slowly past the tavern firmg through the glass panes, then vanish at break- 
neck speed We had far fewer motor-cars than the Nazis, and retahaaon was 
mostly earned out m cars either stolen or borrowed from sympathizers The 
mpn who did these jobs were members of the R F B , the League of Com- 
mWst War Veterans My car was sometimes borrowed by comrades whom 
I had never seen before, and returned a few hours later with no questions 
asked and no explanations offered It was a tmy, red, open Fiat car, model 
309, most unsuitable for such purposes but nobody else m our cell had one 
It was the last rehc of my bourgeois past, now it served as a vehicle for the 
proletarian revolution I spent half my time drivmg it round on vanous 
errands transportmg pamphlets and leaflets shadowing certain Nazi cars, 
whose numbers had been notified to us, and actmg as a security escort Once 
I had to transport the equipment of a complete hand-prmtmg press from a 
railway station to a cellar under a greengrocer’s shop 
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The R F B men who came to fetch the car for their guerrilla expeditions 
were sometimes rather simster types from the Berlm underworld They came 
announced by a telephone call or verbal message from District H Q but the 
same men rarely turned up twice Sometimes, on missions of a moie harmless 
nature I was ordered myself to act as the driver We would drive slowly past 
a number of Nazi pubs to watch the goings-on or patrol a pub of our own 
when one of our mformers m the Nazi camp warned us of an impendmg 
attack This latter knidofmission was unpleasant we would park withhead- 
hghts turned off and engine runmng in the proxiimty of the pub and at the 
approach of a car I would hear the chek of tlie safety catch on my passengers 
guns accompanied by the gentle ad\nce to keep my chump well down But 
I never saw it come to actu J shootmg 

Once the R F B men who came to fetch the car disguised themselves in 
my flat before starting out They stuck on moustaches put on glasses dark 
jackets and bowler hats I watched them from the w ndow driving ofl— 
four stately bowler-hatted gents in tne ridiculous little red car looking like 
a party in a funeral piocession They came back four hours later changed 
back to normal and made ofF with a silent handshake My mstiuctions m 
case die number of the car was taken by the pohee durmg some action were 
to say that it had been stolen and that I had found it agam in a deseited street 

From time to time a rumoui got round that the Nazis were gomg to attack 
oui Red Block as they had attacked other notonous Communist agglomera- 
tions before Then we wcie alerted and some RFB men turned up to 
mount guard One critical mght some tlurty of us kept vigil m my tmy flat, 
armed with gims lead-pipes and leather batons It happened to be the mght 
when Ernst a friend of mine arrived from Vienna to stay for a few days He 
was a young scientist with a shy gentle manner and a lazor-sharp mind The 
flat was dim 'with cigarette smoke men were sittmg or sleeping all over the 
place — on the beds, on the floor under the kitchen sink amid lead-pipes 
beer-glasses and batons When my turn came to patrol the stieet I took 
Ernst with me What is all this romantic brigandage about? he asked me I 
explained to him I know I know, he said, but what do you think you 
are domg with your hfe? I am helpmg to prepaie the JEkevolution ’ I said 
cheerfully It doesn t look hke it he said Why? I don t know he said 
doubtfully I know of course nothing about how revolutions are done But 
the whole scene upstairs looked to me like a huddle of stragglers from a 
beaten army ’ 

He was right, we thought of ourselves as the vanguard of the Revolution, 
and were the rear-guard of the disintegrating workers movement A few 
weeks later von Papen staged his coup d 4tat one heutenant and eight men 
chased the Soaalist government of Prussia from office The Socialist Party 
with Its eight million followers, did nothing The Socialist-controlled trade 

unions did not even call a protest strike Only we, the Commumsts, who a 
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year earlier hadjomed hands with the Nazis against the same Prussian govern- 
ment and who kept repeating that the Soaahsts were the mam enemy of the 
working class — we now called for an immediate general stnke The call fell 
on deaf ears in the whole of Germany Our verbiage had lost all real meaning 
for the masses like mflated currency And so we lost the battle agamst Hitler 
before it was joined After 20 July 1932 it was evident to all but ourselves 
that the K P D , strongest among the Commumst parties m Europe, was a 
castrated giant whose brag and bluster only served to cover its lost vinhty 

The day after the abortive general strike the Party Press affirmed that it 
had been a resounding victory by callmg for the strike in the face of Sociahst 
inaction our Party had defimtely unmasked the treachery of the Social- 
Fascist leaders 

A few months later everythmg was over Years of conspiratonal training 
and preparations for the emergency proved witlnn a few hours totally useless 
The giant was swept off his feet and collapsed like a Carnival monster Thal- 
mann leader of the Party, and the majority of Ins lieutenants were found in 
their carefully prepared hide-outs and arrested within the first few days The 
Central Committee emigrated The long night descended over Germany, 
to-day seventeen years latei it has not yet ended 

With Hitler m power Thalmonn in jail thousands of Party members 
murdered and tens of thousands m concentration camps the Comintern at 
last awoke to its responsibihties The Party tribunals abroad and the GPU 
Collegia in the U S S R sat in merciless judgment on the enemy within — 
the bandits and agents of Fascism who murdered agamst the offiaal line 
according to which the Sociahst Party remamed the enemy No i of the 
German working class and the Commumst Party had suffered no defeat, 
but merely earned out a strategic retreat 

As a rule our memory romontiazes the past But when one has rtnouiictd 
a creed or been betrayed by a fnend, the opposite mechamsm sets to work 
In the light of that later knowledge, the original experience loses its inno- 
cence, becomes tamted and rancid in recollection I have tned m these pages 
to recapture the mood in which the experiences related were originally 
hved — ^and I know that I have failed Irony anger and shame keep intruding 
the passions of that time seem transformed into perversions, its inner certitude 
into the closed umversc of the drug addict the shadow of barbed wire lies 
across the condemned playground of memory Those who were caught by 
the great illusion of our time and have lived through its moral and intellec- 
tual debauch either give themselves up to a new addiction of the opposite 
type, or are condemned to pay with a lifelong hangover They are the 
ambulant cemeteries of their murdered fnends, they carry thtir shrouds as 
their banner ^ 

^ Man^s Sperber Bt k htwson dcvtnt ceitdrc (Pans 1949) 
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Hence the deep instinctive resistance of the political dope-addicts to the 
cure 

In the late summer of 1932 my Soviet visa was granted at last I obtained 
It on the strength of an invitation from the International Orgamzation of 
Revolutionary Writers to tour the country and write a booh about it This 
was to be called The Soviet Land Through Bourgeois Eyes The idea was to 
describe how Mr K a bourgeois reporter with strong anti-Soviet prejudices 
1$ gradually converted by seeing the results of Sociahst Reconstruction dunng 
the first Five Year Plan and ends as Comrade K 

I left foi the U S S R six months before Hitler came to power m Ger- 
many, armed with a recommendation to Comrade Gopner at that time head 
of the Agit --Prop E K K I (Executive Committee of the Commtoist 
International), in Moscow The E K K I , m its turn, provided me with a 
so-called strong letter askmg all Soviet authonties to help me to accomphsh 
my mission as a delegate of the Revolutionary Proletarian Writers of 
Germany 

A letter of this kind carries in Soviet Russia the weight of a decree it 
enabled me to tiavel unhampered all over the countiy without a guide to 
obtain railway tickets without queuing sleeping accommodation ni govern- 
ment Guest Houses and food in restaurants reserved for civil servants It 
further enabled me to pay for jmy travels, with several thousand roubles 
left over at the end of my stay The procedure was as follows 

When I arrived in a provincial capital say in Tiflis, I went to the local 
Writers Federation where I produced my Kommtern letter The Secretary 
of the Federation thereupon arranged the usual banquets and meetings with 
the pohtical leaders and members of the intelhgentsia of the town appointed 
somebody to look after me, and put me m touch with the editor of the local 
literary magazme and the director of the State Pubhshing Trust— m this 
case the Trust of the Georgian Soviet Republic The editor of the magazme 
declared that it had been for many years his dearest wish to pubhsh a story 
by me I handed him a copy of a story, pubhshed some time ago in Germany, 
and the same day a cheque for two or tiiree thousand roubles was sent to my 
hotel The director of the State Pubhslimg Trust asked for the privilege of 
publishing a Georgian translation of the book I was going to write, I signed 
a printed agreement form and was sent another cheque for three or four 
thousand roubles (The salary of the average wage-earner was at that time 130 
roubles per month ) I thus sold the same short story to eight or ten different 
literary magazines from Lemngrad to Tashkent and sold the Russian, 
German, Ukraiman Georgian and Armeman rights of my unwritten book 
against advance payments which amounted to a small fortune And as I did 
all this with offiaal encouragement, and as other writers did the same, I could 
wholeheartedly confirm that Soviet Russia was the writer s paradise and 
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that nowhere else in the world was the creative artist better paid or held in 
higher esteem Human nature bemg what it is it never occurred to me that 
my contracts and cash advances had been granted not on the strength of my 
hteraiy reputation but for reaso is of a different nature 

At that time I had not pubhshcd a single book my name was completely 
unknown to those who paid ready cash for a story they had not read and a 
book that was not written They were civil servants acting on instructions 
In a country where all pubhcations are State-owned, editors pubhshers and 
hterary critics become ipso facto part of the civil service They will make or 
break a writer accordmg to orders received the pubhshers, by printing vast 
editions of his new book or by pulping all his previous works the critics 
by calhng him a new Tolstoy or a depraved cosmopohtan vernim, or both 
within in interval of a few months 

The average visiting foieign author knows httle about all tins and the little 
winch his intmtion makes him guess his vamty will quickly moke him forget 
The people whom he meets at banquets and parties seem to know his works 
by heart he would have to be a masochist with a touch of persecution mama 
to assume that they have been specially briefed for the occasion The Central 
State Pubhshmg Tiust offers him a contiact for his next book and an advance 
covermg the royalties on a sale of 150,000 copies If he is very honest, the 
honoured guest will mention with a blush that this is about fifteen times the 
number of copies on whose expected sole the cash-advances of well-known 
European wnters are calculated But that the director points out to him with 
a simle is the piactice of capitalist pubhshers In the Soviet Umon all publish- 
ing enterpnses are owned by the people and the average Soviet citizen buys 
231 57 per cent more books than the average American at the end of the 
second Five Year Plan this quotient will reach and outstnp 365 per cent So 
It IS only natural that honoured wnters in the Soviet Umon instead of hving 
m garrets as in capitahst countries own two-room flats with a lavatory all 
of their own, not to mention motor-cars and summer datshas Our visitor is 
shghtly nettled by being suspected of hving in a gariet, but this, he reassures 
himself is petty-bourgeois vanity He signs the contract and a few days later 
leaves for Iipme, where he will declare that nowhere else m the world is the 
creative artist held in higher esteem, etc Though he can^t take Ins roubles 
With him, as they are not convertible into foreign currency, he can buy some 
quite decent Bokhara carpets and leave the rest in the State Bank m Moscow 
It IS a pleasant feeling to have a nest egg m the Sociahst sixth of the earth 
In exceptional cases the State Pubhshmg Trust is even authonzed to convert 
part of the sum into the author s home currency and to send it to him in 
monthly instalments I know of two famous exiled German authors m 
France who for years drew monthly royalty cheques of tins kind though one 
of them never had a book pubhshed m Kussia Both were passionate and 
luad cntics of democratic corruption, neither of them has ever written a 
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word of criticism against the Soviet regime I do not mean that they ha\e 
oeen bribed we are not concerned here with such ciude machmations but 
v/ith the dialectics of the unconscious — with that subtle inner voice winch 
whispers that in the capitahst world publishers are sharks who don t care a 
damn what you write as long as youi books sell wheieas your Soviet 
pubhshers are the Soviet people, justifiably resentful of any cntiasm of their 
free count^-y 

Russia IS indeed the artist’s paradise — ^but alas a paradise of forbidden trees 
guarded by peak-capped angels with flaming swords 


VI 

I stayed in the Soviet Union foi one year hall of winch I spent travelling, 
the other half in Kharkov and Moscow, wntmg my book A German edi- 
tion of It was actually pubhshed m Kharkov, under a different title ^ The 
Russian Georgian, Armeman, etc , editions have, as far as I know never 
seen the light 

My travels led me thiough tne industnal centres along the Volga then 
southward through the Ukrame and across the Transcaucasian Republics — 
Georgia Armenia and Azerbaijan — to Baku across the Caspian and through 
the Central Asiatic Repubhes — Turkmemstan ard Uzbekistan — down to the 
Afghan frontier then, via Taskheiit and across Kazakstan back to Moscow 
What I saw and experienced came as a shock — ^but a shock with a delayed- 
action effect, as it were My Party education had equipped my mmd with 
such elaborate shock-absorbing buffers and elastic defences that everything 
seen and heard became automatically transformed to fit the preconceived 
pattern 

I spoke Russian fairly fluently but, though I travelled alone, I had htde 
occasion to practise it on people other than oflSaal acquaintances the 
ordinary Soviet citizen knows that to be seen talking to a foreigner is as 
unhealthy as touching a leper Those who did talk to me in restaurants and 
railway compartments, used the stereotyped chches of Pravda editorials one 
would have thought they were reciting conversation pieces firom a phrase- 
book All this I registered with approval it was a healthy sign of revolu- 
tionary disaplme and bolshevik vigilance I saw the ravages of the famine of 
1932-1933 in the Ukraine hordes of famihes in rags beggmg at the railway 
stations the women Iiftmg up to the compartment window their starving 
brats which, with drumstick hmbs big cadaverous heads and puffed belhes 
looked like embryos out of alcohol bottles, the old men with frost-bitten 
toes sticking out of torn shppers I was told that these were kulaks who had 

^ Von Wetisen Naechten und Roten Tagen Ukrdershmzmeiiwydaw (Kharkov 1934) The 
abbreviation stands for State Pubhshiug Trust for the National Minorities m the Ukraine 
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resisted the collectivization of the land and I accepted the explanation tlity 
were enemies of the people who preferred begging to work The maid in 
the Hotel Regina in EJaarkov fainted from hunger while doing mv 100m 
the manager explained that she was fresh from the countryside and through a 
technical btch had not yet been issued with her ration cards I accepted tiie 
technical hitch 

I could not help notiang the Asiatic backwardness of life, the apathy of the 
crowds in the streets tramways and railway stations the incredible housing 
conditions which make all industrial towns appear one vast slum (two or 
three couples sharing one room divided by sheets hanging from waslnng 
Imes) or the starvation rations handed out by the co-operatives or the fact 
that the price of one kilo of butter on the fiee market equalled the average 
woiker s montlaly wage the price of a pair of shoes two months wages But 
I had learned that facts had to be appreaated not on their face value not in a 
static, but in a dynamic way Living standards were low but under the 
Tsarist regime they had been even lower The working classes in the capitalist 
countries were better off than in the Soviet Umon but that was a static com- 
parison for here the level was steadily rising there steadily falhng At the 
end of tile second Five Year Plan the two levels would be equahzed until 
that time all comparisons were misleading and bad for the Soviet people s 
morale Accoidingly I not only accepted the famme as inevitable but also 
die necessity of the ban on foreign travel foreign newspapers and books 
and the dissemmation of a grotesquely distorted picture of life in the capitahst 
world At first I was shocked when after a lecture I was asked questions like 
these ‘When you left the bourgeois Press was your ration card withdrawn 
and were you kicked out at once from your room'? What is the average 
number per day of French working-class families starvmg to death {a) in 
rural areas {b) in the towns?^ By what means have our comrades in die West 
succeeded in temporarily staving off the war of intervention which the 
finance-capitahsts are preparmg with the aid of ihe Social-Fascist traitors of 
the working class^ The questions were always painstakingly formulated m 
the neo-Russian Djugashvih style After a while I found them quite natural 
There was always a small element of truth in them — ^tlns had of course been 
exaggerated and simphfied according to the accepted technique of propa- 
ganda, but propaganda was indispensable for die survival of the Soviet 
Union, surrounded by a hostile world 

The necessary he, the necessary slander, die necessary mtiniidation of die 
masses to preserve them from short-sighted errors the necessary hquidation 
of oppositional groups and hostile classes, the necessary sacrifice of a whole 
generation in the interest of the next— it may all sound monstrous and yet 
It was so easy to accept while rolling along the single track of faith It had all 
happened before, in the history of the mediaeval churches m Byzantium in 
the hot-houses of mystic sects, but the mental world of the diug addict is 
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difficult to explain to the outsider who has never enteied the magic circle 
and never played Wonderland-croquet with himself 


VII 

I left Soviet Russia in the fall of 1933 yet I stayed in the Party for another 
four and a half years until the early spring of 193 8 My faith had been badly 
shaken but thanks to the elastic shock-absorbers, I was slow in becoming 
conscious of the damage A number of external events and inner rationaliza- 
tions helped me to carry on and delayed the final crack-up 

The most important of these was the Seventh Congress of the Kommtem 
in 1934 which inaugurated a new pohey a complete negation of the previous 
one — ^but to be put mto effect, as always, by the same leadership All revolu- 
tionary slogans references to the class struggle and to die Dictatorslnp of the 
Pioletariat were in one sweep relegated to the lumber room They were 
leplaced by a brand new facade with geramum boxes in the wmdows, called 
Popular Front for Peace and agamst Fascism Its doors were wide open to 
all men of goodwill — Sociahsts Cathohes, Conservatives Nationahsts The 
notion that we had ever advocated revolution and violence was to be 
ridiculed as a bogy refuted as a slander spread by reactionary war-mongers 
We no longer referred to ourselves as Bolsheviks , nor even as Communists 
— the pubhc use of the word was now rather frowned at m the Party — we 
were just simple honest peace-loving anti-Fasasts and defenders of demo- 
cracy On Bastille day 1935 in the Salle Bulher m Pans acclaimed by a 
dehnous crowd of many thousands the veteran Commumst Party leader 
Marcel Caclun embraced the Social-Fasast reptile Leon Blum and kissed him 
on both cheeks Half of the audience cried the other half sang the Marseil- 
laise’ followed by the Internationale At last at last the working class was 
umted agam In the 1936 elections in Spam and France the Popular Front 
scored massive victories 

All tins was of course a direct consequence of the change in Soviet foreign 
policy of Russia s entry mto the League of Nations, the victory of the 
Litvmov hne, the pacts with France and Czechoslovakia Again m retrospect 
one $ memones of the Popular Front days are tamted by the ulterior know- 
ledge of the cynical insmcerity behmd the facade and of the bitter aftermath 
But while It lasted, the Popular Front had a strong emotional appeal and a 
fervent mystique as a mass movement For me it was a second honeymoon 
with the Party 

Wlule I was in Russia, Hitler had come to power in Germany, so in the 
autumn of 1933 IjoinedmyPartyi&iends in the Pans exile The whole Red 
Block with the exception of those caught by the Gestapo was now re- 
assembled here in the httle hotels of the Left Bank The next five years were 
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foi me years of near-starva^ion compensated, by hectic political activK) 
Its centre and motor was Wilh Miinzenberg head of the Agtt -Prop for 
Western Europe and Germany He was a short stocky n an of proletaiiin 
ongm a magnetic personahty of immense driving powci and a hard 
seductive charm He broke with the Comintern in 193S six months after 
myself and was murdered in the summer of 1940 under the usual land and 
mysterious circumstances, as usual m such cases, the mutdeiers aie uni nown 
and there aie only indirect clues all pointing in one direction hkc magnetic 
needles to the pole 

Wilh was the Red Enuncnce of the mternational auti-Fa cist movement 
He organized the Reichstag Counter-Tiial — ^the pubhc hcaimgs in Pans and 
London in 1933 winch fiist called the attention of the world to the monstiou 
happemngs m the Thud Reich Then came the senes of Blown Books a 
flood of pamplilets and emigre newspapers winch he financed and directed, 
though his name nowhere appeared He produced International Committees 
Congresses and Movements as a conjurer pi educes rabbit out of Ins hat 
the Committee of Rehef for the Victims of Fascism, Committees of Vigil- 
ance and Democratic Control International Youth Congresses and so on 
Each of diese front organizations had a panel of highly re;>pcctable people 
from English duchesses to Amencan columnists and French savants, most of 
whom had never heard the name of Munzenberg and thought tliat the 
Cominteni was a bogy invented by Goebbels 

After the change of the general line decreed by the Seventh Congress and 
the dawn of the Popular Front, Wilh s enterprises became tiuly dazzling He 
orgamzed the Committee for Peace and against Fascism (the so-called 
Amsterdam-Pleyel movement) presided over by Barbusse, the Writers 
Orgamzation for the Defence of Culture, the Committee of Inqmi) into 
alleged Breaches of the Non-Intervention Agreement on Spam, and a sciies 
of other international mushroom growths He was a genius of organization 
an inspired propagandist, and no more unscrupulous in ins methods than one 
had to be if one wanted to mamtam one's position amidst the poisoned 
mtngues m the Commtem A biography of Wilh Munzenberg, if it should 
ever be written, would be one of die most revealing documents of the period 
between the two wars 

I worked with Wilh at the very begmning of the Pans exile, during the 
Reichstag Trial and Brown Book period, then again during the Spanish War 
and finally m 1938, after Ins break with the Comintern, when we published 
together a non-Stahnite and anti-Nazi paper Die Zulunft In between I 
worked as a free-lance journahst, edited a comic paper for the Party during 
the Saar Referendum campaign (it was closed down by the Party after the 
first number as being too frivolous) worked on die staff of a homo for 
children of Communist underground workers in Germany then on a news 
agency run by Alex Rado (later on key-man of Soviet Military Inteihgcncc 
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in SwitzeiUnd and ifler World Wir 11 liquidated in Russia) and for one 
+eveiisli liangr / and happy year was a kind of managing editor of a set-up 
called I N F A — Institut pour 1 6tude du Fasasme Tt was an anti-Fascist archive 
and research bureau run by Paity members and controlled but not financed 
by the Cominrern Ihe idea was to create a centre for serious study of the 
inner woikmgs of Fascist regimes, independent of the mass-propaganda 
methods of the Munzenberg enterprises We were supported by donations 
fiom the French trade unions and from French mtellectual and academic 
circles We all worked impaid, from ten to twelve hours a day foitunately 
our premises at 25 Rue BufFon included a kitchen where eveiy day at noon 
an enormous dish of thick pea soup was produced for the staff For several 
weeks this was my only nourishment At this time I hved ni a liayloft, in an 
open-aii craaik colony of pupils of Raymond Dimcan in A4cudon-Val Pleuii 
This was the only place where I could s^eep without paying lent though it 
meant wa^ mg semal mdes a day on foot to and from the office 

V/o»l is i potent drug to make oneself fcJ that one is domg a useful job 
anonymously and wholeheartedly is the most effective way of bribing one*s 
conscit.nce The ignomimes of the Djugashvih regime and of the Comintern 
machme faded into the background, the only thmg that mattered was to fight 
against Nazism and the threatemng war I did not know that it was a shadow 
fight, m which were the hadows 

A second psychological factor helped me to carry on after my return from 
Russia It was a conviction shared by the best among my friends who have 
now either left the Party or been hquidat^d Though we wore bhnkers we 
were not blmd and even the most fanatical among us could not help notic- 
ing that all was not well m our movement But we never tiled of telling each 
other — and ourselves — diat the Party could only be changed from mside, not 
from outside You could resign from a club and from the ordinary sort of 
paity if Its policy no longer smted you, but the Commumst Party was some- 
thing entirely diffeieiit it was the vanguard of the Proletariat the mcama- 
tion of the will of History itself Once you stepped out of it you were extra 
mnros and nothing which you said or did had the slightest chance of influenc- 
ing Its course Tfie only dialectically correct attitude was to remam inside, 
shut your mouth tight, swallow your bile and wait for the day when after 
the defeat of the enemy and the victory of World Revolution Russia and 
tlie Comintern were ready to become democratic institutions Then and only 
then would the leaders be called to account for their actions the avoidable 
defeats the wanton sacrifices the mud-stream of slander and denunciation m 
which the pick of our comrades had penshed Until that day you had to play 
the game — confirm and deny denounce and recant eat your words and hek 
your vomit, it was the pnee you had to pay for bemg allowed to continue 
feeling useful and thus keep your perverted self-respect 
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VIII 

On 1 8 July 1936 General Franco staged tub coup d ctat 1 went to sec Wilk 
and asked him to help me to join the Spanish Repubhean Aimy this was 
before the International Brigades weie formed I had brought my passport 
along, It was a Hungarian passpoit Wilh looked at it abscnt-rmndedly, as an 
inveterate propagandist he was not enthusiastic about writers wasting then 
time diggmg trenches In the passport was my press card as a Pans corres- 
pondent of the Pester Lloyd I had never wntten a word for the Pester Lloyd 
but every self-respecting Himgarian Mtgrd m Pans was equipped with 1 
press card from one Budapest paper or another to obtain occasional free 
theatre and movie tickets Wilh s eyes suddenly brightened he had an idea 

Why don t you rather make a trip to Franco s headquarters for the Pesut 
Lloyd’> he suggested Hungary is a senn-Fascist countiy thc) will welcome 
you with open arms 

I too thought It was an excellent idea but there were some hitches Firstly 
the Pester Lloyd would never agree to sending me but then why bother to 
inform them of my gomg^ In the muddle of a civil war nobody was likely 
to take the trouble to check my accreditation Secondly other foreign 
correspondents might think it fishv that a poor Hungarian paper w is sending 
a speaal correspondent to Spam That difficulty too wm overcome I had 
fnends on the News Chronicle in London tl e News Chro luli was violently 
anti-Franco and stood no chance of having a staft corrcbpondent of its own 
admitted to rebel terntory so the Foreign Editor gladly agiecd that I should 
act as his speaal correspondent provided that I ever got into Fianco Spam 

I did get in via Lisbon to Seville, but my sojourn was shoit On the second 
day m Seville, which was then Franco s headquarters I was recognized and 
denounced as a Commumst but thanks to the incredible Spanish muddle, 
managed to get out m the nick of time via Gibraltai Even during that short 
visit however I had seen the German pilots and German aeroplanes of 
Franco’s army I pubhshed the facts in the Nctus Chronicle and m a pamphlet 
and thereby incurred the speaal hostihty of die Franco regime Accordingly 
when I was captured six months later, as a correspondent with the Republi- 
can Army by Franco’s troops I was convinced tliat to be shot without un- 
pleasant prehmmanes, was the best I could hope for 

I spent four months in Spanish prisons, m Malaga and Seville most of the 
time m soktary confinement and most of the time convinced that I was going 
to be shot When m June 1937 thanks to the intervention of the British 
Government, I was unexpectedly set free, my liair had not greyed and my 
features had not changed and I had not developed religious mania, but I had 
made the acquaintance of a different kind of reality, winch had altered my 
outlook and values, and altered them so profoundly and unconsaously that 
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during the first days of freedom I was not even aware of it The expenences 
responsible for this change were fear pity, and a third one more difficult to 
describe Fear not of death, but of torture and humihation and the more 
unpleasant forms of dying — my compamon of patio-cxercises, Garcia 
Atadell, was garrotted shortly after my hberation Pity for the httle Andalu* 
Sian and Catalan peasants whom I heard crymg and calhng for their madres 
when they were led out at mght to face the firmg squad and finally, a con- 
dition of the mind usually referred to in terms borrowed from the vocabulary 
of mystiasm which would present itself at unexpected moments and induce 
a state of inner peace which I have known neither before nor since 

The lesson taught by this type of expenence when put into words, always 
appears under the dowdy guise of perennial commonplaces that man is a 
reahty, mankmd an abstraction that men cannot be treated as units m 
operations of pohtical arithmetic because they behave like the symbols for 
zero and the infimte, which dislocate all mathematical operations that the 
end justifies the means only within very narrow hmits that ethics is not a 
function of social utihty, and charity not a petty-bourgeois sentiment but 
the gravitational force which keeps civilization m its orbit Nothing can 
sound more flat-footed than such verbalizations of a knowledge which is not 
of a verbal nature yet every single one of these trivial statements was incom- 
patible with the Communist faith winch I held 

If this story were fiction, it would end here, the chief character, having 
undergone a spiritual conversion takes leave of his comrades of yesterday 
and goes his own way with a serene smile But when I was hberated, I did 
not know that I had ceased to be a Commumst The first thing I did after 
the Guaidia Civil put me across the frontier at Gibraltar, was to send a cable 
to the Party It started with the hne firom Schiller Setd umschlmgm 
Mtllionen — 1 embrace thee ye milhons And, even more strange, I 

added the words am cured of all belly-aches* — belly-ache* bemg our slang 
expression for qualms about the Party hne 

It was a short euphona I spent three qmet months with fnends m England 
writing a book on Spam then after a short tnp to the Middle East for the 
News Chromck which offered no pomts of friction with the Party, the con- 
flict began There was nothing dramatic about it I made a lecture tour 
through England for the Left Book Club whenever a questioner m the 
predommantly Commumst audiences, asked for details about the treasonable 
activities of the P O U M — an independent, left-wmg splmter group of 
Trotskyist leanmgs in Spam, whom the Party accused of bemg agents of 
Franco* — answeied that their fractional pohcy might be bad for the cause, 
but that they were certainly not traitors Surpnsmgly enough, I got away 
with that, the Bntish C P was notoriously lax m denouncing deviations to 
higher quarters 
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Then I learned that, m the Russ an mass-purges, my b otliei- ii-hw and 
two of my closest friends had been arrested My brother-m 4 aw Dr Ernst 
Aschei, was a doctor who worVed at a State hospital in the Volga German 
Repubhc Though a member of the German C P , he was pohtically naue 
andmdiffeient The accusation agamst liim as I later learned was that he was 
a saboteur who had mjected syphilis into Ins patients ^ that he had 
deinorahzed the people by pretending that venereal diseases were incuiable, 
and thirdly as a matter of course, that he was the agent of a foreign pover 
He has never been heard of since lus aiiest twelve years ago 

The other two were Alex Weissberg and his wife Eva For reasons winch 
will appear further on, I have to tell their story in some detail Alex a 
physiast, was employed at the Ukraiman Institute for Physics and Tech- 
nology (lJ F T I ) I had kno\/n them both for many years ind had stayed 
with them in Kliarkov When I left Russia an 1933 Alex had seen me to the 
tram his farewell words had been Whatever happens, hold the banner of 
the Soviet Umon high ’ He was airested in 1937 on the charge (as I learned 
much later) of having hiicd twenty bandits to ambush Stahn and Kagano- 
vitch on their next hunting trip m the Caucasus He refused to sign a 
confession, was kept m vanous prisons for three yeais, then after the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, was handed over by the G P U to the Gestapo 
at Brest-Litovsk togetlier with a hundred-odd other Austrian German and 
Hungarian Communists (Among them Giete Neumann Buber ^ wife of the 
German Communist leader Heinz Neumann and sister-in-law of WiUi Mun- 
zenberg and the physicist Fiesl Hautermans a foimer assistant of Professor 
Blackett } He survived the Gestapo, took part m the Warsaw revolt, and has 
written a book winch will be shortly available to Enghsh readers 

Alex's wife Eva was a ceramist She was arrested about a year before Alex 
and was at first accused of having inserted swastikas into the pattern on the 
tea-cups which she designed for mass production, then, that she had Indden 
two pistols under her bed winch were to serve to kill Stahn at the next Party 
Congress She spent eighteen months m the Lubianka, where the GPU 
tried to bnef her as a repentant smner for the Bukharm show trial She cut 
her veins was saved, and was released shortly afterwards thanks to the extra- 
ordinary exertions of the Austrian Consul m Moscow who happened to be 
a fnend of her mother's 

I met Eva after she had been released and expelled from Russia, in the 
spring of 1938 Her experiences m Russian piisons, and particularly of the 
GPUs methods of obtaimng confessions, provided me with part of the 
material for Darkness at Neon I promised her to do what I could to save 
Alex Albert Einstem had already intervened on Ins behalf, so I wrote a 

1 Cf the charge agamst Jagoda former head of the O G ? U and three physicians that they 
had poisoned Masam Gorki by qmcksilver fumes 

® Cf Under Two Dictators (GoUanez 1949) 
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carefully worded cable to Stalm for winch I obtained the signatures of 
the French Nobel Prize physicists Perrin and Frederic and Iiene Joliot-Cune 
The cable, a copy of which was sent to State Attorney Vyshinsky requested 
that the charges against Weissberg if any be made public and that he be 
given a pubhc tnal It is characteristic that although both Joliot-Curies were 
Soviet sympathizers who shortly afterwards became members of the Party 
they obviously did not set great store by the methods of Soviet justice 
— ^for, though they had never heard of Alex before and knew me only 
slightly, they at once took it for granted that he was innocent The cable was 
also signed by Polanyi in Manchester the only prominent physicist whom I 
approached and who refused to sign was Professor Blackett I mention tins 
fact because Blackett did his best to save his former assistant Hautermans a 
close friend of Weissberg s He was probably afiaid that by sigmng two 
protests he might spoil the chance of savmg at least one victim from the 
moital embrace of the Sociahst Fatherland 

The moral of this story is that Johot-Curie Blackett and the rest of our 
nuclear Marxists cannot claim starry-eyed ignorance of the goings-on in 
Russia They know in detail the case history of at least these two of their 
colleagues both loyal servants of the Soviet Umon arrested on grotesque 
charges, held foi years without trial and dehvered to the Gestapo They 
further know that these cases are not exceptional rehable, second-hand 
reports of hundreds of similar cases m Russian academic circles are available 
to them And the same is true of all Commumst or fellow-travelling authors, 
joumahsts and mtellectuals Every single one of us knows of at least one 
friend who penshed in the Arctic sub-continent of forced-labour camps was 
shot as a spy or vanished without a trace How oui voices boomed with 
nghteous mdignation denouncing flaws in the procedure of justice m our 
comfortable democracies and how silent we were when our comrades, 
without trial and conviction were liqiudated in the Soaahst sixth of the 
earth Each of us carnes a skeleton m the cupboard of his conscience, added 
together they would form galleries of bones more labyrmthme than the 
Pans catacombs 

At no time and m no country have more revolutionaries been killed or 
reduced to slavery than in Soviet Russia To one who himself for seven 
years found excuses for every stupidity and crime committed under the 
Marxist banner the spectacle of these dialectical tight-rope acts of self- 
deception, performed by men of goodwill and mtelhgence, is more dis- 
heartening than the barbarities committed by the simple in spirit Having 
experienced the almost unhmited possibihues of mental acrobatisni on that 
Ught-rope stretched across one s conscience, I know how much stretching it 
takes to make that elastic rope snap 

About the time when I learned of Alex's arrest, a comrade escaped to Pans 
from Germany where he had served a term of five years' hard labour Before 
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lus arrest he had worked; for a certain branch of the Apparat whose leaders 
had meanwhile been liquidated as spies So, without being given a hearing 
without a chance of defending himself my friend and bs wife were de- 
nounced as agents of the Gestapo and their photographs were prmted m the 
Party press, accompamed by a warning not to have an} truck with them 
Stich cases I had heard of before I had shrugged them off and continued on 
the tight-rope Now these two individuals had become more real to me than 
the cause in the name of winch they were to be sacrificed and i took their 
side^ 

The Party did not react Wble I had been m jail, they had used me as a 
martyr for propaganda purposes some time must be allowed to lapse before 
I could be denounced as an agent of Franco and the Mikado 

The end came as a curious anti-chmax Some time durmg the spnng of 
1938 , 1 had to give a talk on Spam to the German Emigre Writers* Associa- 
tion in Paris Before the talk, a representative of the Party asked me to insert 
a passage denouncing the P O U M as agents of Franco I refused He 
sbugged and asked me whether I cared to show him the text of my speech 
and to discuss it mformally , I refused The meeting took place m the hall 
of the Societe des Industries Fran^aises in the Place St Germain des Pres 
before an audience of two to tbee bundled refugee mtellcctuals lialf of 
them Communists I knew it was my last public appearance as a member of 
the Party The theme of the speech was the situation in Spam it contained 
not a smgle word of criticism of the Party or of Russia But it contained 
three phases, dehberately chosen, because to normal people they were plati- 
tudes, to Commumsts, a declaration of war The first was No movement, 
party or person can claim the privilege of infallibility * The second was 
‘Appeasmg the enemy is as foohsh as persecuting the fnend who pursues your 
own aim by a different road * The tbrd was a quotation from Thomas 
Mann ‘A harmful truth is better than a useful he 

That settled it When I had finished the non-Commumst half of tlic 
audience applauded, the Communist half sat m heavy silence, most of them 
with folded arms Tbs was not done by order but as a spontaneous reaction 
to tlx>se fatal comm<mjdaces You might as well have told a Nazi audience 
that all men are born equal regardless of race and creed 

A few days later I wrote my letter of resignation to the Central Committee 
of the Party 

Tbs IS the second occasion where die story should end, and yet there was a 
second anti-climax Myletter was a farewell to the German CP theCoimn-^ 
ttm and the Djugash^ regime But it ended with a declaration of loyalty 
to the Soviet Umon I stated my opposition to the system, to the cancerous 

^ Thpy have »ow entered on a new csastence under a different name m a British Doinimon 
InadentaSy it was this girl who was caught out by the Gesta|>o on the word concise 
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growth of the bureaucracy the suppiession of civil hberties But I professed 
my behef that the foundations of the Workers and Peasants State had 
remamed unshaken that the nationalization of the means of production was 
a guarantee for its eventual return to the road of Socialism and that in spite 
of everything the Soviet Union still represented our last and only hope on 
a planet in rapid decay 

The tight-rope had snapped, but there was a safety net spread under it 
When I landed there I found myself in a mixed company— veteran acrobats 
who had lost their dialectical balance, Trotskyites critical sympathizers 
independent cryptos new statesmen, new republicans totahtarion hberals 
and so on — ^who were sprawling m the net m vanous contorted positions 
We were all hellishly uncomfortable, suspended in no-man s-land but at 
least we did not have to regard ourselves as completely fallen angels I 
remamed in that state of suspended aiumation until the day when the 
swastika was hoisted on Moscow airport m honour of Ribbentiop s arrival 
and the Red Army band broke mto the Horst Wessel Lied That was the end 
from then onward I no longer cared whether Hitler s alhes called me a 
counter-revolutionary 

Elsewhere I have tried to expose the fallacy of the unshaken foundations ^ 
the behef that a State-capitahst economy must of necessity lead to a Sociahst 
regime I shall not repeat the argument I have only mentioned this epilogue 
to my Party days niy clmging to the last shred of the torn illusion because 
It was typical of that mtellectual cowardice which still prevails on the Left 
The addiction to the Soviet myth is as tenaaous and difficult to cure as any 
other addiction After the Lost Week-end in Utopia the temptation is strong 
to have just one last drop even if watered down and sold under a different 
label And there is always a supply of new labels on the Cominform s black 
market in ideals They deal in slogans as bootleggers deal in faked spirits and 
the more mnocent the customer, the more easily he becomes a victim of the 
ideological hooch sold under the trademark of Peace Democracy Progress 
or what have you 

I served the Commumst Party for seven years— the length of time Jacob 
tended Laban $ sheep to win Rachel his daughter When the time was up 
the bride was led mto his dark tent, onl) the next mommg did he discover that 
Ins ardours had been spent not on the lovely Rachel but on the ugly Leah 

I wonder whether he ever recovered from the shock of havmg slept with 
an illusion I wonder whether afterwards he beheved that he had ever 
beheved m it I wonder whether the happy end of the legend will be repeated 
for, at the pnce of another seven years of labour Jacob was given Rachel 
and the illusion became flesh And the seven years seemed unto him but a 
few days, for the love he had foi her 
^ The Yogi and the Commissm' Qcmihm Cape 1945) 
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The Villa Bruscoli or as it is now called, the Villa Diana hes m a ravane 
about half-way down the steep slope of Fiesole on the cool north-western 
side It IS a pleasant house but the surroundings are strange and even harsh 
for Tuscany Directly below the garden the land falls sharply down to the 
Mugnone River and then nses even more abruptly on the other side, so that 
the general outlook of the house is upon a wall of brown rocks and over- 
hanging boulders 

In the winter the wind comes teanng along this valley from the north 
with an iciness and a persistence beyond anything you would expect in Italy 
in the summer this is almost the last house on Fiesole to get the sim m the 
mormng and the first to lose it in the evemng 
The Villa itself is approached by a fine sweep of stone steps very broad, and 
shallow with two small hons at the bottom standing rampant with their 
shields Once you reach the top flight it is possible to look out either end of 
the ravine and this is the more reassuring view To the north the valley 
breaks out mto gentle Tuscan hills towards Cafaggiuolo which was one of 
the Media s summer palaces m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries To the 
south one looks down on Florence with Brunelleschi s great brick-red dome 
rising from the Cathedral m the centre To the east hidden by cypress groves 
and the curve of the hill, stands the Villa Media on Fiesole, and Careggi, 
still another seat of the family hes m the valley just over the other side of 
the ravine 

Everything about the countryside is old and it was already old when the 
ViHa Diana was built five hundred years ago or more These paths were 
made and these terraces were cultivated m just this way before the Romans 
arrived perhaps even before Fiesole was a great Etruscan aty in the third 
century B C and Florence was nothing It is, in fact, one of the oldest 
inhabited places m Europe 

Above the front door of the ViUa Diana a stone plaque has been let into 
the honey-coloured facade It says in Itahan 

In this house from 1483 to 1494 lived Agnolo Ambrogim called Polmano the 
greatest humanist of his time and the favounte poet of Lorenzo the Mapificent ^ 
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llie villa has been alteied ana enlarged since Poliznno s time but there 
IS a room where he is said to have slep and water still gushes out of the wall 
into an old stone basin there In the last few hundred years the house has 
passed through many hands— for a long time it was a convent and once it 
was the country place of a Caidinal — and now no other relics are left except 
the curious atmosphere of the buildmg and the legend of Pohziano himself 
He was an extraordinaiy man It was natural enough that I should have 
grown interested in bm smee I have been hvmg in the Villa Diana for the 
past two years, but I became really engrossed one day last summer when I 
saw the portrait of him painted by Gbrlandaio m the Sassetti Chapel of the 
Church of Santa Trnnta in Florence It stands fairly Ingh up on the wall 
behind the altar but on a &ie mommg when the sunsbne lights upon it 
fiom the upper windows Pohziano comes to life more vfvidly than he 
could do m any other way 

He stands in the forefront of the ficsco, his long red cloak buttoned up to 
Ins neck emerging from a flight of stairs with his pupil, Giuhano de Medici 
Lorenzo s tbrd son at bs side The portrait of tbs boy, turinng to gaze out 
of the picture with his confident and trusting eyes is so enchanting that one 
immediately fixes one s attention there as though responding mstmctively to 
that innocent and casual glance Then, with a shock one looks up into the 
face of bs tutor above One sees a man with a huge, hooked nose, a fleshy 
jowl and down-drawn sensual hps His long dark hair straggles untidily over 
bs shoulders, and he is gazing upwards at bs patron Lorenzo the Magmficent 
with an expression of passionate devotion It is a startling face half predator} 
and half apologetic, extremely intellectual and m that one squmtmg black 
eye there is a look of timidity and cruelty of the most subtle kind 

Nearly everyone else m the pamting is gazing at its main subject, Pope 
Honorius III givmg bs benediction to St Francis For Pohziano, however, 
nobody else exists in die room but Lorenzo ^ and Lorenzo bmsclf, with one 
hand outstretched, seems to be acknov/ledging tbs devotion with a quietly 
amused air The story of Pohziano s life is contamed m that single, bribant 
pbase of paintmg 

He was born on the 14th of July, 1454, at Montepulciano, the bll town m 
soudiem Tuscany where some of the finest Italian wmes are grown At first 
he was known as Agnolo (or Angelo) Ambrogim hut he changed tbs later 
to Pohziano, which is a Latinized version of Montepulaano The family 
hved very comfor^-ably in a house on the city walls — one can see it still, 
a sohd fourteenth-century bmldmg, in what is now known as the Via 
Pohziano Several Itahan famihes are hvmg there at the present time, and 
except for an inscnption over the front door, all evidence of the Ambrogim 
has long smee disappeared 

Pohziano’s father, Benedetto Ambrogim must have been a man of some 
standing, for he was Gonfalomere of the aty and a judge, but he became 
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involved m n. local vendetta and one day he was ambushed and murdered 
Little Angelo then aged nine, saw it happen He saw the murderers diag his 
father down to the ground thrust their pikes into his body, and finally cut 
his throat 

It has been the custom now for some time— ^ust on five hundred years to 
be more exact — to regard Pohziano as rather a deplorable character, above 
all a coward Yet the chances are that it all began on this summer evemng 
when he saw Ins father lying bleeding on the ground From that moment 
he was oppressed with a mghtmarish horror of violence and a deep sense of 
his personal defencelessness He never agam felt secure, unless there was 
someone in the background to protect Inm He was the opposite of the 
Benvenuto Cellim sort of character who accepted the violence of the times 
and made a sport of it Pohziano was simply fnghtened Moreover the other 
dominating influence on Ins life — ^his almost pathological hatred of poverty 
and his hunger for fame — ^began to operate immediately aftei Ins father s 
death He was the eldest of five children all under ten and Benedetto s 
widow was quite unable to cope with them aU She packed Angelo off to 
stay with a poor relation in Florence 

Florence then was a wonderful place in which to hve — ^perhaps moic 
wondeiful than any place before or since It was a city of just one hundred 
thousand people spread across both banks of the Arno, the Arno itself 
spanned by four bridges and the whole enclosed in a long towered and 
crenellated wall that sprawled lizaid-hke across the surrounding hills The 
Brunellescln dome one of the marvels of the world had been completed 
twenty-eight years before and many of the most elegant buildings of 
Florence were already standing then Already the palaces and churches weie 
filled with the work of Giotto Masaccio Orcagna Ghiberti, Donatello 
Fra Angehco and Lippo Lippi 

Along the narrow streets every other house was a workshop, the place 
rang witli the labour of goldsmiths, weavers sculptois and other craftsmen 
aU carrying out works of ongmal design — and m such quantity that even 
after the city came to be looted and looted again and half the great houses 
and institutions of Europe were furnished wida its treasures, there would 
still be enough left over to preserve Florence as one of the clnef repositories 
of the most beautiful things in the world 

It was of course, the perfect moment to arrive — ^the height of that brief 
sunburst of the human inteUect in the renaissance when every scholar and 
artist was hastemng to Florence the Medias were firmly established in 
power and the Florentine flonn w^as a harder currency than the doUar is 
to-day 

A great deal of money was spent on clothes and entertainments noble- 
men appeared at their dinners and jousts in marveUous three-decker hats and 
bnlhant cloaks Their retaineis were dressed in parti-coloured padded stock- 
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mgs pointed shoes and feathered caps The women used every sort of 
cosmetic, even for their teeth and eyelids For both sexes there was a vogue 
for long hair even false hair made of white or yellow silk and the ideal 
colour was blond The love of country life — ^the villa tradition —had been 
revived in the surroundmg hdls and at this time when muddy earthen alleys 
were the usual thing in the other aties of Europe the streets of Florence 
were paved and the wealtlner people moved about on horseback or m litters 
and carts 

There was a comfort inside the houses which was unknown in the bar- 
barous aties of France and England — soft beds carpets hnen attractive 
furniture and an enterprising interest m coohmg Centuries after tins it was 
an odd thing for anyone to take a bath, here in Florence in 1464 the year 
that Pohziano arrived, people bathed all the time Ehscases like syphilis had 
not yet arnved (though it did turn up in Naples a few years later and people 
were mgenuous enough to tlnnk it was a kind of fever in the an) 1 here was 
of course a formidable number of prostitutes but the Florentines were not 
especially hbertme — ^they were too busy and too interested m life In any 
case the family tiadition was very strong and few men would have broken 
up their households for their imstresses 

All this then was a very fine atmosphere for an ambitious boy about to 
make a start m hfe But Pohziano loathed it He was lonely and unhappy 
When he first arnved, aged ten, he was taken to his uncle s house m the Via 
Saturma m one of the poorest districts of the aty, on the left bank of the 
river The lower part of the building had been let off to some stone masons 
and he and Ins uncle lodged m miserable rooms under the roof Pohziano 
spent the next six or seven years m this place and he never could rcconalc 
himself to the poverty and the squalor All his earliest verses aie about it 
From them one builds up a picture of a thin and rather ungainly httle boy 
m a threadbare cloak and cracked shoes tiudgmg across the Ponte Vccchio 
each mommg on his way to school at the Compagnia di Dottrma 

But he was a fantastic scholar far supenor to every other boy m the 
school At the age of twelve he was writing and eventually pubhshmg letters 
m Latm A year or two later he was producing Latm epigrams and at sixteen 
he embarked on a translation of Homer s Ihad into Latm hexameters — an 
enterprise which had already baffled some of the leading scholars of the day 

He adored his studies, and he was dnven on as he says Inmself, by a morbid 
fear that he would have to give them up and go into trade to earn a hving 
Like most poor and brilhant boys he had a nervous and claustrophobic sense 
of his own supenonty, and a desperate feehng that his talents would never 
be recogmzed All around him he could see that a wonderful hfe was going 
on, people were succeeding and enjoynig themselves~hut how could you 
break into these enchanted arcles if you could not even afford a new pair of 
shoes^ What one needed was a patron Lorenzo now, m 1469, was aged 21, 
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and he hid just opened his reign of the city by winning a notable joust m the 
Piazza Santa Croce The chances of a poor student catching his busy eye 
were not very good it was much more likely that Angelo would finish up 
as a stone-cutter^s apprentice in the Via Saturma 
However it was Homer who saved him 'When Pohziano had finished 
the second book of the Ibad he made a parcel of the manuscript drew a 
deep breath no doubt and sent it oifF to Lorenzo with the following letter 
written m Latin 

Magnificent Lorenzo to ivhom Heaven has given charge of the city and tSe State first 
citizen of Florence doubly crowned with bays lately for war in San Croce amid the 
acclamations of the people and for poetry on account of the sweetness of your verses give 
ear to me who drinking at Greek sources am striving to get Homer into Latin metre 
This second book which I have translated (you know we have the first by Messer Carlo 
d Arezzo) comes to you and timidly crosse:> your threshold If you welcome it I propose to 
offer you all the Iliad It rests with you who can to help the Poet I desire no other muse 
or other god^ but only you by your help I can do that of which the ancients would not 
have been ashamed May it please you therefore at your leisure to give audience to 
Homer 

Your servant 

Angelo Pohziano 

Far from being put olfby this effusion Lorenzo read the manuscript was 
delighted with it and sent for the author at once Nobody knows the details 
of that first interview but apparently it was a ca^c of sometlnng bordering 
on love at first sight In the next twenty-three years theie was only one 
major break in their fnendship and Pohziano was with his patron when he 
died 

Later on, when the reaction against Lorenzo set m, many sinister stories ot 
Pohziano were spread around At those Lucullan dinner parties on Fiesole — 
the page boy strumming on the lute, the wme passmg rapidly and the hghts 
ofFlorenceshimng down below — ^Iiewas the one who produced the ripest 
epigrams and the most abandoned songs He was the courtier who smiled and 
smiled — ^and laughed at all Lorenzo s jokes the sycophant who could never 
write so much as a carnival ballad widiout dedicating it to his master saying 
how bnlhant how generous and how noble he was Constantly so the 
legend runs Pohziano was begging for sometlnng or other in the choicest 
Latin and with a brand of lick-spittle humihty that went beyond flattery 
into a new and horrible hterature of its own 
All of this, if true, seems to overlook the fact that Lorenzo was an over- 
whelming character a kind of umversal man half gay and half mtensely 
senous He was a poet, a Latinist and a fabulous collector of manusenpts and 
works of art He was a farmer, a huntsman and a lover of music He had a 
gemus for selecting men and getting the best out of them, and, although he 
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W2S only 21 he alieady had the raie gift of seemg politics as a temporary 
and local thing set against a background of permanent plnlosophy He was 
mteicsted m e'verythmg, and he could switch from one mood to another, 
just as some men can wake or fall a«leep at a moment s notice 

He had, too that vivacity and patient charm of a man who feels at ease 
with himself and is quite certam of Ins pLce in tl e world Appaiently it did 
not matter that he had a dark and ugly face with a slightly twisted mouth 
and a flattened nose what one noticed was his remarkable eyes They had 
an expression that was so netlnng betwee i melancholy and laughter perhaps 
tins came from the fact that there were in^'ervals m his headlong career when 
he was in great pain 

To come into the presence of this man m Ins palace — especially if you 
were a tattered student aged i 6 — ^must have been an unusual experience, 
even rather frightening and exatmg At all events, from the moment of tins 
first meelirg Poliziano became the devoted follower After this he really did 
have no other gods but Lorenzo, and tne ihttoiical praises that he started to 
heap on Lorenzo were no more than the customary thing At that time when 
pnntiiig v^dS jusi beginmng, a scholai had to have a patron m order to live 
and to keep a patron vou had to praise him It was more of a manner of 
wr ting than anything else and m an / event, the feeling was genuine in 
Polizmo s case 

Lorenzo v/as nve years older than he was and ail that sense of secunty and 
protection which the boy had been hu igenng for since his father^s death 
now came flowmg back into Ins life again Since not even Lorenzo s worst 
enemies have managed to suggest it ther^ seems to be no question of a 
homosexual relationship between them they simply delighted m one 
another’s company 

No doubt Pohziano s teacher Marsilio Ficmo the platonist, did something 
to pave the way ^Proceed with the good woik my Lorenzo, Ficmo wrote 
Homer the high priest of the muses, under your auspices has come to Italy 
By your noble bounty you mmitsim that homenc youth Angelo Poliziano, 
whom you foimd waiidenng a beggar over the face of the earth ’ 

Lorenzo did more than mamtain young Homer he transformed his hfe 
Pohziano was fitted out with new clothes the best professors were chosen 
to teach him at the Studio Florentine and he became a table-companion at 
the Palazzo Mcdici At first he was merely the boy prodigy who was trotted 
out before the distmguished guests Later he became a kind of private 
secretary helping both Lorenzo and his wife with tlieir correspondence, and 
m 1473 te was installed m rooms m the palace itself Soon after tbs he was 
made the tutor of Lorenzo’s children, later on, with a certain amount of 
unashamed cadging he contrived to get possession of the Pnory of S Paolo, 
a pleasant church that still stands just off the Piazza Santa Mana Novella 
Tba was a snug htde benefice, worth a hundred golden flonns a year 
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Poliziano was not ovei-taxed in his duties there since for a small fee he 
lured someone else to peiform them for Inm 
By now he was getting up in the world his mother had manied again in 
Montepulaano tl e men who had killed his father had been duly murdeicd 
in their turn and, as tutoi to the Medici household be was in an extremel) 
influential position When Lorenzo went abroad on his hunting expeditions 
It was Poliziano s job to vrite back to ins patron’s wife Clarice telling hci 
what they were up to Theie is a certain unaffected natuialness about these 
letters which was rare for those days and *'arei still foi Poliziano 

Magntjica Domma meet he wrote once from Pisa J did not wiifc yeskrday to Your 
Magnificence because Lorenzo <ient me to Lucca 1 have just come hack and take up my 
pen to keep faith with you Loienzo is well and in good spirits Ytsfciday there was little 
wind and he went hau king but they had not much luck h came the young falcon belonging 
to Pilafo called the Mantuan wa^ lost This i wrnm^ they wei t out aga n but th ivtnd 
tvas not favourable neveifheless 11 e ^aw some fine flights and Maestro Gioigio flew Jm 
peregrine falcon which came bad to the line most obediently Lo enzo is quite m love ti ith 
it OJ a tiufh he is not wrong for Macsfio Giorgio says he never saw a handsotier or a 
better and declares he will male of him the finest falcon in the wotld While we were m 
the fields Ptlato came back from the river with Ins lost falcon so Lorenzo tvas doubly 
pleased If I knew what to ivritc I should be glad but I can only give you news oJ this 
hawking as we do nothing else in th morning and me afternoon This et emng I hear that 
on Monday Lorenzo intends to hunt roc deer and then return at once to Iloience Please 
God ive may find you w 11 and with a hoy tn your arms 

(They almost did Lorenzo’s s.-coiid oon vno fitrwirds becai ic Pope 
Leo X, was bom ten dajs later ) 

I commend mj^elfto Yom Magnificence In Pisa December i ^475 

Anqelo da Montcpulciano 

Lut It IS the happy lettei wiittcn by Pohznno to Clarice from San Miniato 
that gives the full flavour of these early da}s 

Magmfica Domma mea he says Yesterday after leaving Floience we can c as far as 
^an Mnnato singing all the way and occasionally talking of holy things so as not to forget 
Lent At Lastra we drank zappoltno which tasted much better than I had been fold 
Lorenzo ts hnlhant and mal es the whole company gay yesterday I counted tweity-six 
horses which are with him When ive 1 cached San Mimato last evening we began to read 
a little of S Augustmef then the leading resolved itself into music and holing at and 
instructing a certain well-known dancer n hens here Lot enzo is just going to Ma^s I will 
finish another time 

At San Mimato April 8 (1476} Servitor Angelo 

Up to tins time there was no sign of the famous row that developed later 
between Pohziano and Clarice, mdeed there were no clouds on Pohziano*s 
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honzon at all He was an established wit at the Medici dinner table and the 
companion of Lorenzo on some of his more worldly adventures in the mid- 
mght streets of Florence He was developmg from a student into a poet And 
he was involved m all the elaborate carmvals and parades with which Lorenzo 
IS supposed to have debauched the Florentmes in the early part of Ins reign 
Many of die songs which were sung by the actors at these performances were 
composed by Pohziano and some of the best of them have a charming 
quality remmding one strongly of Herrick with perhaps a httle Spenser 
added 

One of the most famous of them begins 

Ben venga niaggio 
El gonfalon selvaggw 

Then there is the ballad about the garden 

I mi trovai un dt tutto soletio 
In un helprato pei pghar drkf to 

And such hght-lieaited hnes as Dagh occht dtlla bella Leoncma^ winch he 
wrote m praise of the Florentine girls There arc dozens of ballads like these 
and they still sound as spontaneous and artless as a milk boy s whistle in the 
mormng 

Certainly the theme was slight enough In all these verses Pohziano is 
constantly fmdmg Inmself m some delectable garden or stretch of tlic hill- 
side surrounded by spnng flowers and dizzy with love A beautiful and 
simple country girl appears (usually referred to as a nymph) He is on fire 
at once and it will be madness says the poet, if the girl resists him A shght 
chase through the woods is permissible but if she keeps it up too long she 
will discover that nobody wants to chase her anyway 

It was Lorenzo himself who set the fashion for this soit of thing with his 

Quant c bella gwvmezza 
Che sifugge tuttama 
CJn puol es$er lieto sta 
Dt doman non ct e certezza 

wluch IS probably best translated by Herrick’s — 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may 
Old Time is still a-flyjng 
And this same flower that smiles to day 
To-morrow wiH be dying 

Not all their songs were as innocent as this and the carmvals themselves 
were apt to be hilanous affairs In the decorated cars that passed down the 
streets there were representations of pagan gods and goddesses, devils, imps, 
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nuns escaping from convents satyrs pursuing nymphs clowns idiots wild 
beasts and gypsies Often there were allegoiical figures depicting the four 
ages of man the winds and the elements, in addition to fertihty rites and 
phalhc symbols For all these Pohziano wrote songs — ^iromc witty or down- 
right bawdy — ^and a quantity of much more serious verse as w^ell Presently, 
he embarked on a much longer piece which was to estabhsh his name as the 
greatest poet of the day This was his Stanze 

The Stanze were supposed to be written for the tournament of Giuhano 
de Media Lorenzo’s young brother, but they never arrive at a description of 
the tournament at all Instead they are a panegyric in the classical manner — 
perhaps Pope is the nearest Enghsh equivalent^ — of Giuhano s love for Ins 
mistress Simonetta Vespucci 

The appeal ance of this girl in Florence somewhere about 1469 apparently 
caused a sensation but no amount of research really gets you very far with 
her story She remams one of those legends in the Helen of Troy tradition 
and it is difficult to find the point where hterary figures hke Pohziano got 
hold of the facts and pushed them a good deal further than history will 
stiictly allow 

However it seems certain that Simonetta was boin of a well-connected 
family in Genoa, about 1453 and the register of the chuich of Santa Maiia 
Novella m Florence shows that she was marned to Marco Vespucci there in 
1469 when they were both aged sixteen Her dowry consisted of a share in 
some mines at Piombino At the time of the tournament (when she was 
twenty-two) she is described as Giuhano s mistress which may have been 
true enough for Giuhano had a number of love affairs But then again she 
may have been Lorenzo s mistress or even the mistress of Botticelh for 
Simonetta was the most beautiful and adored girl in Florence Half the artists 
of the time are said to have pamted her every poet sang songs to her, and 
all the more ehgible young men are supposed to have been in love with her 
The whole aty was charmed and dehghted whenever she appeared Theie 
IS a possible parallel m the dehiious atmosphere that surrounds a film star 
at the present time 

Tills was the age of pretty girls in Florence and it was the fashion to talk 
and dream about them Simonetta was the phenomenal flower that suddenly 
and mysteriously out-matches all the rest She had blue eyes golden hair and 
the most delicate skin She was unaflfected and simple and kmd And m spite 
of all the talk about her lovers she was chaste as well as beautiful Lorenzo 
even said she had the supreme virtue All men praised her and no woman 
abused hei 

Clearly at this distance, it is a hopeless business to try and separate the 
actual girl firom the myth, and perhaps even then the myth was almost as 
real as Simonetta herself Most of the young poets and artists round Lorenzo 
were full of their rediscovery of anaent Greece, and it was not long before 
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La Bella Simonetta was beiiig glamorized into a second Venus — here she was 
again the Goddess of Love, the pagan Virgin 
Pohziano aged twent}-one and full of HeUeme visions plunged into tins 
mood with gusto and the Simonetta myth is probably more Ins creation 
than that of anybody else Tie ole contraption ot nymphs fauns and 
woodland groves fa cmated km and at tks time while he was still hewing 
away at Homer he was searching about for ficsli inspiration Giuhauo s 
tournament alone would not have been enough but it was followed by the 
aesthetically perfect event — Simonetta died 
This happened twelve montlis after the tournament Loienzo had sent ks 
personal physician to attend liei But Simoncaa hke so many beautiful girls 
was consumptive and on the night of 26 Apiil 1476, she died at the age of 
twenty-three 

All Florence went into mourmng In tears great crowds followed the 
funeral to the Church of the Ogmssanti on the baiil s of tlie Arno The bier 
was left open and in the sprmgtime suiiskne the people looked dow n for the 
last time on the blonde curls blowmg around the miraculously lovely face 
Pohziano abandoned Ins Homer and embarked at once on his poem It 
consists of one hundred and se\cnty-thret stanzas diandcd into two cantos 
and It has no set theme or any attempt at reality it is simply a seues ot scenes 
from the Greek myths Nymphs and satyrs abound, gods and goddesses cavort 
thiough classical gardens with cupids in their wake and all this is done with 
a kind of kgh-pohshed bnllianec that almost comes ncaicr p mating tlaan 
wnting If you take the verses one by one you get nothing but a stream of 
starry words half meaningless m themselves repeat the whole stanza and it 
comes perfectly into focus Tks kind of exquisite dovc-taihng is not the 
easiest thing to reproduce m English It is a pity that R.ossetti, who translated 
so many of the earher Italian poets, never attempted it, for none of the trans- 
lations made by others have been successful 
TeclinicaUy the great interest of the poem is that it perfected the eight-hne 
stanza in the Itahan language (it rhymes Abababcc) and m tks as m its 
general treatment, it set the faskon for verse for the next hundred years or 
more It is regarded now as one of the finest lyncil poems m Itahan literature, 
and from the fust it had a phenomenal success Some of the greatest artists of 
the renaissance— Piero di Cosimo, Leonardo da Vina, Giuho Romano and 
even Raphael — are reputed to have painted canvases from scenes in the 
Stanze The most famous passages of course are those that depict Simonetta 
m the springtime forest, and the desenpuon of Venus ridnig on a shell 
towards the shore From these Botticelli painted ks Pnmavera and his Birth 
of Venus which are now practically the best-known possessions of the Uffm 
Gallery in Florence An elaborate controversy still rages among scholars as 
to just how far Botticelli painted Poliziano's exact words, and how far he 
simply used them as a spring-board for ks own imagination 
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However to the layman s eye both pictures seem remarkably faithful to 
the poem In the Pnmavera Simonetta is supposed to be the third figure from 
the right blonde and emgmatically beautiful She wears a flowered white 
robe, preasely as Pohziano aescnbed her — Candida e ella e ca tdida la vesta In 
the Birth of Venus, Simonetta is not supposed to be Venus herself but the 
nymph on the nght holding out the robe to her Neither of these two figures 
however bears much resemblance to the authentic portrait of Simonetta 
which Ghirlandaio painted m the Ogmssanti Church where she is buried 
Ghirlanaaio painted a pale and fragile girl witli a plucked hair-line — a 
fashion winch was popular at the time but is shghtly repellent to modern 
taste 

Like the poem itself, with its fantastic mannered biilhance the Botticelh 
pamtmgs have undergone an erratic senes of ups and downs in popularity 
durmg the last five hundred years There have been times when people 
discovered that they were the perfect expression of that rose-coloured glow 
that spread over Renaissance Florence the romantic pagamsm and the 
achmg adolescent sense of beauty At other moments and for no given 
reason popular taste has swung the other way and Botticelh was regarded as 
too fanaful and too lyrical perl aps even decadent Now m the Atoimc 
Age, his popularity is immense If you go mto the Uffizi Gallery at any hour 
of the day you will be suie to find an eager group of tourists gazing up at that 
shy and dehcate figure of Venus as diough it were something seen m a dream 
— not real, but yet conveying so much more than this present mechamcal life 
around us 

Pohziano no doubt would have written a good deal more on these 
themes had he been given a chance and, m fact he was still at work on 
the poem when on the mornmg of 26 April 1478 the anmversary of 
Simonetta s death, his hero Giuhano was murdered in the Cathedral After 
that, there was not much opportumty for Pohziano or anyone else in Florence 
to feel very romantic for some time to come 

The Pazzi Conspiracy was of course a great deal more than a simple 
vendetta it was a dehberate plot on the part of Pope Sixtus IV, the Pazzi 
family and a number of others to murder Lorenzo and Giuhano and seize 
control of Florence Its importance in Pohziano s hfe is that it brought him 
back into the arena of physical violence and that was where he never showed 
himself at his best Theie is the hint of the frightened man in the way he 
writes of his events of that drastic morning 

Accordmg to Pohziano the Pazzi brothers and the other plotters decided 
to make their attack in the Cathedral at Florence, just when Lorenzo and 
Giuhano were kneehng before the altar at High Mass and the raising of the 
Host was to be the signal for them to stoke Smee all the plotters were their 
guests Lorenzo and Giuhano suspected no thmg But, says Pohziano, Giuhano 
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filing into the Cathedral Two of the conspirators then hastened off to 
Ginhano^s house and persuaded him to come As they passed into the 
Cathedral they affectionately put their arms round Giuhaiio s shoulders to 
make sure that he was not wearmg a coat of mail 

Mass began Lorenzo and Giuhano knelt and the Host was raised Im- 
mediately Giuhano was felled with a terrible dagger tlirust m his chest 
Nevertheless, he got up says Pohziano ran a few steps, but they followed 
him Then, losing consaousness, the poor boy fell to the ground where 
Francesco Pazzi stabbed at him again and again with his dagger and thus 
hornbly murdered him 

Meanwhile Lorenzo too had been hit in the neck but not so badly He 
jumped up, wound his cloak round his left arm as a shield and pulled out his 
sword Then with one or two others he managed to fight his way back into 
the sacristy Pohznno fan into the sacristy with them and the heavy doors 
were closed and bolted 

By this time the Cathedral was m an uproar, pnests women and children 
flymg m all directions and ciying out that the loof was falling m Those who 
were inside the saensty with Lorenzo could see nothing and consequent!) 
had no idea of what was happemng 

Wlnle we stood on guard at the door * Pohziano goes on, some of us grew 
anxious about Lorenzo s wound, and fearmg that the dagger which made it 
was poisoned, Antonio Ridolfo the son of Jacopo a brave young man, began 
to suck it Lorenzo however paid no attention to it and kept asking is 
Giuhano safe^ and he angnly threatened and complained against the men 
who had betrayed him Suddenly many young supporters gathered outside 
the saensty door crying out that they were friends and relatives that Lorenzo 
at ail costs, should come out before his opponents could gather strength We 
inside were suspiaous, not blowing whether they were friends or enemies, 
but we kept askmg them contmuaUy if Giuhano was safe To tins they made 
no reply 

111 the end, however, one of Lorenzo’s attendants chmbed the ladders to 
the organ loft, where he looked down mto the Cathedral He saw Giuhano s 
body lymg on the floor and he saw that the men outside the Saensty were, m 
feet, friends Then he called down to the others to open the doors Lorenzo s 
men posted themselves around him so that he could not see Ins brother s 
body and conducted him home to the Media Palace 

T myself says Pohziano, returning to my house by a direct route, saw 
the body full of wounds, all bleedmg and hornbly dead Trembling and un- 
certain and almost out of my mind with the enormity of the tragedy, I was 
helped by some friends^, who accompanied me to my house ’ 

According to other accounts, Pohziano was demorahzed by the scene and 
feinted clean away on the Cathedral floor At all events, he took no further 
part in the happenings for the moment, while fighting continued through the 
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streets of Florence A mob gathered outside the Media Palace and to reassure 
them Lorenzo appeared on a balcony with his neck bandaged 
When thmgs had quietened down Pohziano emerged again and went to 
the Piazza Signoria There he saw the aftermath of a bloody struggle Those 
conspirators who had been chosen to seize the Palazzo Vecchio — ^the seat 
of the Government — wlnle die Medicis were being attacked in the Cathedral 
had been beaten off Many of them had been captured hacked to death with 
pikes and swords, and then hung by their necks from the balconies of the 
palace Soldiers were now busy cuttmg down the bodies and draggmg them 
through the streets For the moment the victory of the Media was complete 
There followed through the rest of that catastrophic spring and summer of 
147S the excommumcation of Florence by the Pope on 7 June the plague 
and the war On the 13 July a Neapohtan herald arrived at the aty gates 
and on behalf of the Pope and the King of Naples declared war on Florence 
unless It chose to expel Lorenzo to which says one of the diaiists of the 
time the citizens would not agree, and so war began 
The prmcipal effect of all this on Pohziano was that he was sent off with 
Lorenzo s wife and her clnldren to take refuge outside the city on a country 
estate near Pistoia No doubt he was glad to go at first Carmvals, tourna- 
ments and the singmg of ballads had stopped abruptly and Florence became a 
dismal aty no place for a poet or a scholar The long rose-coloured spring- 
time of Lorenzo s early reign was over and it seemed to Polmano cooped 
up in the country with nobody to talk to that the reason for his own 
existence had vamshed as well He was just twenty-four and he was beginning 
to discover again what hfe was hke without Lorenzo 


II 

One of the surprising dungs about Angelo Pohziano is that he remained to 
the end of his hfe a hopeless pohticiaii Although he hved for more than 
twenty years with Lorenzo the Magnificent the shrewdest and most tactful 
diplomatist of the Renaissance he apparently learned nothing whatever of 
the art of deahng with other men Usually he had just two reactions one 
was adoration and the other was loathmg and he shifted from one to the 
other With abandon 

When he had arrived as a young man at the Media Court in Florence the 
first thing he wuited to do was to write a triumphal ode in the style of 
Homer s Utad in honour of Lorenzo s capture of Volterra Since this was a 
cruel and unnecessary campaign, one of the few blimdcrs of Lorenzo s career 
It seems hardly hkely that the Medias would have wanted it commemorated 
m heroic verse, and in fact, if the poem was ever written, it never appeared 
Later on at the height of Pohziano s fame when he was practically the 
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dictator of Italian letters he still went on malang enem es oi d taking 'wrong 
deasions At his death one of his contemporaries remarked tartly The 
wonder is not that at sixteen Pohziano knew a thousand times more than one 
usually knov/s at that age but that it foxty he knew nothing more 

The worst of these many enses m Pohziano s hfe, the one that very nearly 
wrecked Ins career, occuircd m the summer of 147S \ of all people he 
chose to make an enemy o^ dance Orsmi Lorenzos wife Apart from every- 
thing else It was a very bad moment to ^^tart such a quarrel, since Lorenzo 
was then deeply involved ni hi losing stiuggle against the Pope and the King 
of Naples 

As wars go this was not a \ci} bitter affair since it was fought on both 
sides by mercenar-y so^d ers who were none too keen to get to grips with 
one another Piobably at this stage Florence a as in no ical dangci but soon 
plague broke out in the city and Lorenzo judged it wiser to keep his family 
out m the country' near Pistoia 

The party winch had gone down to Pistoia consisted of Clarice and her six 
children — the two bo}s Piero and Gioaanni and the foui girls Lucrczia, Luisa 
Maddalcna and Contcssina Poliziano’s job was to tutoi the two bo)s and 
this was where the tioulle began Clarice wanted them taught the scriptures 
Pohziai o was all for Latin and Greek She kept intcrfciing No sooner had 
Pohziano set the boys an exercise than Cknee called them off and put tliem 
on sometlnng else Already in August Pohziano began pi otcotmg to Lorenzo 
that his position was becoming intolerable he was prepared to put up with it 
for Lorenzo s sake he wrote but it was impossible to avoid constant col- 
hsions with Clarice Surely now tlie war w^as on Lorenzo could find him 
some more important job m Floiencc^ 

Loicnzo seems to have made no reply to tins and the quarrels dragged on 
through September Clarice was pregnant again and often she had to take to 
her bed But directly die got up she renewed the attack Through September 
tlierc 1$ a rising note of irritation in Pohziano s letteis to Lorenzo Probably 
he was forced to submit these letters to Clarice s censorship before he sent 
them off, and he soon bes^an to devek p a rather nasty trick of shpping into 
either Latin or Gieek (which Glance could not read) if he wanted to say 
anything unpleasant 

The children play more tlian usual and arc in splendid health ' he says in 
one of the earher letters God help them and you Piero never leaves me or I 
him I wish I had to serve you in some more important way, but this has 
fallen to my lot, and I do it willingly 

Then he goes on m Latin *But I beg you to ensure either by letter or 
messenger, that my authority shall not be restricted so that I can more easily 
guide the boy and fulfil my duty 

But the real origms of the row went a good deal deeper than a mere 
squabble in the children's schoolroom Glance and Pohziano were hopelessly 
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ill-adjusted. Poliziano was a nervous ambitious highly intellectual character 
who bad jumped into Lorenzo s favour fiom the obscure back streets of 
Florence and he had a sarcastic tongue Glance was the daughter of a 
patrician Roman fannly with a strictly rehgious background and she had 
an instinctive dislike for these bright young Florentme intellectuals 
There was omethmg desperately pathetic about Clarice Yet for some 
reason — ^perhaps because the list of her worries is too long and too complete — 
It is difficult to feel as sorry for her as one ought to be She is the apotheosis 
of neglected wives Marned to a brilliant man, whose friends she never quite 
Iilced or understood saddled with too many children too qmckly suffenng 
from consumption and probably well aware of Lorenzo s love afifairs, there 
never seems to have been a moment when she could relax with a quiet mmd 
Lorenzo was always sendmg her away somewhere or gomg away himself, 
and because she lo\red him she pursued him with sad little notes There is 
nothing of in portance to tell you except that we are waiting to see you again 
When wiF you come^ 

She never felt completely at home among the Florentines hei home was 
m Rome and her faith was strongly in the Church Now her husband was 
not o liy at war with Rome, but he had been excommunicated by the Pope 
as well With her Orsmi blood Clarice was much too proud to submit 
tamely and tberc were moments when she was driven beyond endurance 
(as Poliziano was about to find out) but somehow her protests sounded 
feeble She gives the impression of forever trymg to catch up, of always being 
a little uncertain of herself Lorenzo never humihated her and his letters are 
full of affection but they lack warmth He treated this marriage for what it 
was — a political arrangement between two great famihes— and he was fond 
of Clarice, but without passion 

She had the misfortune, too to be over-shadowed by her remarkable 
inothcr-m 4 aw, Madoinia Luciezia It was Lucrezia s cold, shrewd motherly 
eye which had first fallen on Clarice when the Media were hunting about 
for a wife for Lorenzo eleven years before At that time on 27 March 
1467 Luciezia had wiitten to her husband Piero from Rome 

On the way to St Peter s on Thursday mornmg^ 1 met Madonna Maddalena Otstm^ 
sister to the Cardinal with her daughter who is about fifteen or sixteen yeais old She 
was dressed m the Romanfashton with a lenzuolo (a loose shawl) In this dress she seemed 
to me to be handsome fan and tall but being so Covered up I could not see her to my 
satisfaction 

Yesterday I paid a visit to the said Monstgnor Orsim tn his sister s houses which joins 
his When I saluted him in your name his sister came tn with the maiden who had on a 
tight froch m the fashion of Rome without the lenzuolo We talked for some time and I 
looked closely at the gtrl As I said she ts of good height and has a nice complexion her 
manners are gentle^ though not so winning as those of our gtrlsi hut she is very modest and 

would soon learn our customs She has not fair hair because there are no fair women, her 

8 
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hair iS t eddish and abundant her face rather round hut it does not displease me Htr throat 
IS fairly elegant but it seems to me a little meagre or so to speak slight Her bomt I 
could not see as here the iiomen are entirely cot end up but it appealed to me of good 
proportions She does not carry her head pi oudly like our gtt Is but pokes it forward a little 
I think she ivas shy Indeed I see no fault in her except shyness 
Her hands are long and adicatc In short I think the girl is much above the common 
though she cannot compaie with Marta Lucrczia and Bianca (Lucrczia s own daughters) 
Lorenzo has een her and ) ou canfnd out whether she please^ him Whatever he and you 
decide tvill be well done and I shall be content Let us leave the t me to God 

There follows a list of the estates of the Orsmi faiPily and a pretty good 
hint that a substantial dowry could be expected 
Lorenzo and Clarice were marned in Florence in June 1469 at a senes of 
ceremonies diat went on for five days and nights Clarice wore a robe of 
white and gold brocade and there were over a thousand guests, who danced m 
a speaal pavilion in the streets and consumed a hundred barrels of wme a day 
In the nine years since then the long process of disillusionment had set m 
Clarice still loved Lorenzo and she missed him terribly at times — especially 
now that he was in danger 111 Florence and she was isolated in the country at 
Pistoia Pohziano s presence only made matters woise He was Lorenzo s 
choice of a tutor not hers and no doubt she was irritated by his toadying to 
Lorenzo and Ins literary airs 

Pohziano, on Ins side, was longmg to get back to Lorenzo and his gay 
friends 111 Florence He was still young enough and impetuous enough to 
think that he could laugh at Glance and occasionally defy her In fact, he was 
making the fatal mistake of not only underratmg his patron’s wife, but all the 
other people who were also jealous of his mtimacy with Lorenzo 
The quarrel was simmering steadily at the end of the summer, when sud- 
denly the family were warned that the enemy was approaching Pistoia itself 
They decamped at once to the castle-fortress of Cafaggmolo about a day s 
journey north of Florence It was already November when they made the 
trip and all of them loathed It 

Glance Pohziano and the children were now joined by an old friend of the 
family Gentile Becchi, and in a long caravan of doctors, attendants, and 
men-at-arms, they trundled over the mountams in coaches and on horseback 
Even at the present time when the mam road to Bologna runs past the 
front door and Florence is only an hour away by car Cafaggmolo is not a 
very cheerful place in winter It hes low down at the head of the Mugcllo 
valley among damp river flats The Media Castle, winch was built by 
Michelozzo, has been converted mto a state agncultural centre in recent 
years and piles of gram have been dumped into the rooms where Clarice and 
Poliziano hved and the children used to play After five hundred years the 
buildmg IS still sound, but damp is creepmg m and cracks have begun to 
develop in the tower 
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The rooms are laige square and very lofty the floors are of stone and in 
the fifteenth century no great attention was paid to draughts or heating 
There is still no township there— just tins one beautiful castle with its out- 
houses The Trebbio castle-fortress another of the Media possessions stands 
a few kilometres away on the crest of a shaip hiU overlooking Cafaggiuolo 
and the valley To reach either place one has to climb a ridge of mountains 
from Florence and in Lorenzo s time the roads were so bad that travellers 
v\^ere often held up foi several days During December and January the icy 
wmd rages for days on end and it is often accompamed by persistent ram 
and tl understorms 

Loienzo s mother Madonna Lucrezia remained in Florence — one can 
imagine tbe old lady refusing to budge — ^and very soon the family were 
wiitmg to her that they were *up to their necks in water and forced to stay 
indoors all day 

Poliziano enjoyed country life well enough but he preferred it m the 
spring preferably with a nymph sporting about through the wild flowers and 
the prospect of an amusing dinner paity with Lorenzo at the end of the day 
Exasperated by the weather and bored to death by the domestic atmosphere 
of Clarice and her cluldren he sent off tins distraught le*-ter to Madomia 
Lucrezia m the middle of December 

Mqgmjica Domtna Men — 

The news from this place ts that tt rams violently and incessantly so that it is impossible 
to leave the house and instead of hunting tve have taken toplaying ball so that the children 
can exercise We generally play for the soup the sweet or the meat, and he who loses goes 
without Often when one of my scholars loses Ik mes I have no other news to give you 
I sit by the fire in dressing gown and slippers and weie you to see me you would think that 
1 was melancholy personified, for that ts what I seem to myself I neither do nor see nor hear 
anything that gives me pleasure so much have I taken our calamities to heart Sleeping 
and waking they haunt me Two days ago we began to spread our wings for tve heaid the 
plague had ceased, now we are down again because it ts still said to be going about In 
Florence we have some sort of comfort if only that of seeing Lorenzo come home safe and 
well Here we are in perpetual anxiety about everything and I assure you I am dying of 
melancholy such is my solitude I say solitude because Monsignore (Becchi) shuts himself 
up in hts own room with only his thoughts for company and I always find him so cast 
down and full of care that my own melancholy is increased in hts company 

Ser Alberto dt Maktba (a priest who had joined them) mumbles prayers with the 
children all day long so I remain alone and when I am tired of study I ring the changes on 
plague and xvar on grief for the past and Jear for the future and have no one with whom 
to air my fantasies I do not find my Madonna Lucrezia in her room with whom I can 
unbosom myself and I am bored to death However I am trying to arm myself with 
hope and cling to everything in order not to sink to the bottom I have nothing else to say 
I commend myself to Your Magnificence — Cafaggiuolo 18 December 1478 Servitor 

Angehs 
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Through Jauuaiy 1479 he kilkd time by corny >i>m§ a Latin odv. \ utpmg 
a diary of jottmgs (it is full of nostalgic bright sa} mgs he remtnibtied t om 
Lorenzo s dmner-table) wntmg his version of the Pazzi consp raev and 
bickermg with Clarice, and stiU the ram poured down Cia let s cliJd v as 
born at last on a brief visit to Florence in Februaiy and the) named it 
Gmhano after Lorenzo s murdered youngei bioiber While Cl irice was in 
Florence Pohziano snatched his pupils away from Sci Albcito, the mumbling 
priest and put them back on to the classical languages But diit^tly Claace 
returned to Cafaggiuolo sht reversed all this and by April things \/eie 
moving rapidly towards an open breach Pohziano protested to Lottnzo 

As for Gwvannt (the second boy who became Pope Leo X), you mHJuive^ie n 
for yowsdf Hts mother has tal en it upon htrstif to change I ts comse of ucd tg to the 
Psalter a thing I did not appiove of While she was absent he had made wondafid j loorc^s 

This was true enough Polizniio had been puslnng both boys thiough a 
course of Latin and Greek winch would have made a modem schoolbo) 
shudder Piero, the eldest was only eight at tins time and his kttns to Ins 
father from Cafaggiuolo ha/e a remarkable maturity 

Magnificent Father he wrote Lucrezia and I are competing to set u ho can unite best 
She ts writing to grandmother Lucrezia I my father to you The one wh > get what he 
asks for wins Until now Lucrezia has had everything she umted I who have always 
written in Latin in order to give a more literary tone to my lettei^ have not had that pony 
you promised me, and so I am laughed at by everyone Set, to it therefore Yarn Migm-^ 
ficence that she is not always the winner 

This letter was dated 26 May 1479 and it is followed by another, which is 
undated, except foi the year 

Magnificent Father Mine — That pony does not came and I am afraid that it tmll remain 
so long with you that Andrea will cause it to change from a beast into a man We are all 
well and studying Gtopanm ts beginning to spell By this letter you can judge how I am 
writing Gmhano laughs and thinks of nothing else, Lmtzta mvs, smgs and reads, 
Maddalena knocks her head against the wall but without hurting herself, Lum begins to 
say a few little words, Contessina fills the house with her noise All the others attend to 
their duties and we need nothing except your presence We heard that things are better than 
last year and hope that you being well there will be nothing but victory in the fufurt 
Strong and brave men are not good at subterfuges but shme tn open warfare 7hus we 
confide tn you as we all know that besides your goodness and valour you bear m mind 
the heritage left us by our ancestors and the injury and outrages we have endnnd God 
save you — Your son Piero 

Then this 

Magnificent Father Mine — I fear that some misfortune has happened to that pony for 
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had it been ii ell I knou/ you would have sent it me as you pw mi>Ld I htg therefore as a 
grace that you will take thn fear away from me for I think of it day and night and until 
the pony comes I shall have no peace In case the original one cmnot come please send me 
another For as I have already written you I at i here on foot and sometimes it is necessary 
for me to go off in the company of my friends See to this therefore Your Magnificence 

Finally 

Magmjico Patno meo — I cannot tell you Magnificent Father how glad I am to have 
the pony and how his arrival stimulates me to work If I desire to praise him Ante diem 
clause Olympo He ts so handsome and perfect that the trumpet of Maronius would hardly 
be enough to sing his praises You can imagine how I love him — especially when his joyous 
neighs resound and rejoice the whole neighbourhood I owe you and send you many thanks 
for such a fine gift and I shall try to repay you by becoming ivhat you wish Of this you 
may be sure I promise that I shall try iinth all my heart We are aU well and tve long for 
your arrival God save you — Your son Piero 

MeanwMe Clarice liad thrown Pohzi?no out o( the house The final 
row must have been bitter since Clarice for once did not wait lo consult 
Lorenzo Little Piero at one stage appeals to have supported Ins tutoi Much 
later he declared that his mother was not to blame and that Poliziano used to 
shout at her At all events Poliziano left the castle in such a remarkable hurry 
that he even abandoned his books 

He did not dare to go straight to Florence without Loienzo s perimssion 
nor did he care to approach Lorenzo imtil he had prepared the way and so 
he made for another of the Media villas at Careggi just outside Florence 
hoping no doubt, to find Loienzo s motner, Madonna Lucrezia there 
Lucrezia was a poet herself and had always been a good friend of his It was 
spring again, the first week in May the month Poliziano used to sing about $o 
blithely in the old days This ciestfallen httle note was delivered to Lorenzo 
in Florence 

Magmfice mt domine — 1 am here at Careggi having left Cafaggtuoh by command oj 
Madonna Clarice The cause and manner of my departure I desire — indeed I beg — to be 
allowed to explain by word of mouth it ts too long to write When you have heard me I 
think you will admit that the fault ts not all mine For decency s sake and not wishing to 
go to Florence without your orders I came here and am watting till Your Magnificence 
informs me what I am to do because I am yours even if the whole world were against me 
If I have had only small success m serv tig you^ it was not that I did not serve with all my 
heart I commend myself to Your Magnificence and am entirely at your commands Careggi 
6 May 1479 Ever Your Magnificence s servant 

Angelus Pol 

This put Lorenzo in an awkward position He was too fond of Pohziano 
to tlnrow him over entirely, at the same time he could not humiliate Clarice 
by taking his side In the end he compromised by installing Pohziano as 
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librarian at the Medici quarters on the lull of Fiebolt Puhziano at once 
began tlirovving ofF epigrams in praise of Ins patron and it is not difficult to 
imagine the sort of gossip he spread about Glance among his friends Soon 
the whole coirt knew about the quariel and Matteo Franco the poet per- 
mitted Lmself to make a joke which came to Chrice s e irs She w s fuiious 

J should he glad tot to h tur icd into ridicule by Franco she wrote to Loicnzo 
on 28 May and also that Me^set Angelo should not he able to hoa^t that he lues m 
your hou:ie whether 1 hie it or not, and that you have put hwi into yam own toom at 
Fiesole You know I told you that if j ou wished him to lemnn I was perfuUy coment and 
although I lun e enduud a thousand insults if it In s beat by your permission, I am centent 
but tins I can hardly bdieve 

111 her exasperation Clarice began to put herself m the wiong by refusing 
to give up Poliziano’s books winch he had left behind at Cafagguiolo — the} 
included the Homer Plato '^nd Demosthenes winch he had prepared foi 
Pieio Ins interpretations and addresses to Lorenzo and a quantity of other 
private manuscripts Clarice claimed that smee the books wc**e prepared for 
Piero they were Medici property and Poliziano was now complaimng 
loudly he even got Lorenzo s seaetary to demand the bool s back Clarice 
Ignored this Things had reached the pomt where only Lorenzo Innisclf 
could paafy her and at last, at the end of May, he visited Cafagguiolo 
Poliziano he insisted to Glance, was to stay at Fiesole and he was to have his 
books but she would not be forced to take him back as tutor and he would 
see to it that Pohziano did not annoy her With tins Clarice had to be con- 
tent and Lorenzo hurried back to Florence and the w^ar again 
The first round then was clearly Poliziano’s But he had won it at the cost 
of making a permanent enemy of Cla ice and there were a good many 
others in the Media household who thought he was getting too big for his 
boots In Fiesole he began to notice a ceitam coolness m the air Lorenzo was 
charming to him whenever they met, but he kept him in suspense about the 
future Whenever Pohziano started agitating to be re-appointed as tutor 
Lorenzo was extremely vague, for by now another man, much more to 
dance s hking, had been appomted m his place 

If he IS to remain permanently ’ Pohziano wrowe desperately to Madoimi Luertzn 
then indeed I cm assume that the bubble has burst But I cannot believe it and tbere^ 
fore, X beg you to find out ivhat are Lorenzo $ intentions then I shall 1 now whether to 
arm myself only for a tournament or for war 

Pohziano was young as yet in the arts of courtiership and was apt to 
overplay his hand 

Yesterday he wrote again to Lucrezia, we were told that Lorenzo uas tn a somewhat 
low state God alone knows how tt made me suffer I am, therefore sending over Marwtto 
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(the Medici s baiber) in order to hem bow he is 1 tiould hnve come myself but I was not 
sure luhether or not 1 would be intrudi If there is anythmq I can do 

People died suddenly in fifteenth century Florence and it was all too pain- 
fully clear to Poliziano that if an) thing happened to Lorenzo then it would 
not take Clarice and her friends very long to turn him out of the Medici 
Court In some vague way he could feel himself slippmg already this 
protector tins new foster-father whom he had grown to lo/e was turning 
away from him Messengers were kept trotting over to Lucrezia s place witii 
anxious inquiries — how was Lorenzo? What was he doing? The answer was 
that Lorci 20 was ill with gout and ovei work and now the war was pushing 
Inm towards the major crisis of his life 
Then, too a/ith the loss of his tutorship PoLznno WaS running short of 
money Folio wmg his success at Florence Ins relatives had descended upon 
him in a body He put some of them up in rooms in the Via Fossi near his 
Piiory of San Paulo and at Fiesole he took in Ins sister Maria and her family 
"»i d a ceitain Tor maso much given to tavern brawls With tins large house- 
hold to support he began manoeuvring foi another church benefice this was 
a hving at Fiesole in the gift of the Medicis 

I realize he wrote to Lucrezia that this ts not the moment to ask foi anything’— first 
on account of the thunderstorm (the row witli Glance) and then I mt^ht be told I have 
too n iich already But the fact n if I ever needed assistance it ts now Besides being 
constantly diaincd by this sister of mine the hopes I built on Piero are failing me The 
bencficc he adds leflectivel) has quite a nice little estate attached to it 

But tins time Lucrezia could not help him and the hving went to someone 
else 

Yet for tl e rest it w as a profitable summer he translated the maxims of 
the Stoic philosophei Epictetus and Plutarch s Amatortae nanationes in addi- 
tion to composing some of his best descriptive poems in Latm Moreover, he 
began to settle into the work that became the ruhng passion of his hfe — the 
collection, collation and translation of manusenpts for the Media Library 
ind the study of old coins and inscriptions He was just twenty-five and his 
leputation as a scholar and a poet was now spreadmg all over Italy 
Up at Fiesole he worked m the Medici Platonic academy in the Badia 
Fiesolana The church with its lovely Romanesque fa9ade still remains along 
with some of the most graceful cloisters in Tuscany that lead off into the 
monastery The place has been turned into a school now and the upper 
looms have been converted into dormitoiies for the boys but you can still 
see the rooms where the library was kept before it was removed to Florence 
and where Lorenzo Pohziano Ficmo, Pico della Mirandola and probably 
Michelangelo, used to discuss philosophy through the mght 
No doubt Poliziano might have continued happily at Fiaole, but in 
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September 1479 the Florentines were overtaken by a major disaster in the 
war— their headquarters at Poggibonsi near Siena were overrun by the 
Papal and Neapolitan troops Lorenzo's soldiers managed to struggle on into 
the wmter but it was obvious that when the enemy renewed their offensive 
in the sprmg Florence itself must fall Lorenzo made his famous decision to 
go to Naples and try to negotiate peace there with the King It \/as a decision 
that needed sometlnng more than ordinary sangfroid since the last envoy 
who had arrived at the Kangs Couit had been immediately murdered 
Moreover it was upon Lorenzo himself— that ungrateful excommunicated 
and heretical Lorenzo de' Medici — that the Pope had sworn to take ven- 
geance Only a small part) of Lorenzo s closest companions was to go on this 
dangerous mission 

On 4 December Pohziano got wmd that sometlnng was happening and 
that he was being kept out of it He went to sec his old friend Madonna 
Lucrezia, and told hei that he wanted to go with Lorenzo, whatever Ins 
plans might be Lucrezia promised to pass this on to the Palazzo Media 
The rumour in Florence on that dav was that Lorenzo was going to see the 
Pope, his principal enemy 

On 5 December however Pohziano heard that Lorenzo was not boimd 
for Rome but for Naples But he had still not been asked to join the expedi- 
tion and so he went back to Luciezia and repeated Ins cigcintss to go Then 
at last early on the following monnng, he was summoned by one of 
Lorenzo s secretaries a man named Francesco, and told tint he should be 
ready to leave at a moment s notice When he asked where they were going 
he was told Pisa This he knew to be untrue but when he taed to press the 
matter he got nothing but evasive answers 

This was the pomt wlicic Pohziano began to make a fuss He protested that 
he was bemg kept in the dark Why was he being treated as an outsider like 
this^ Weie they going to Naples or not^ And when^ And for how loug^ He 
finished by siymg that he would never enter into any engagement until he 
had talked to Lorenzo himself And he went off to the Palazzo Media and 
posted himself outside Lorenzo s door 

There he waited for an hour and a half without bemg summoned and not 
danng to go inside Lorenzo's room without an invitation That hour and a 
half was probably the emotional cnsis of Pohziano s life It was one of those 
moments when one is assailed with dark misgivmgs about petty things — 
when thcic is no real guide to tell one how to act — and yet one feels that the 
chance of a hfetime may be shppmg away No doubt he was appalled by the 
dangers of the journey to Naples, but it was worse still that Lorenzo should 
go without lum Going or staymg — ^they were both intolerable propositions 

It was not much good trying to rationahze the situation by saying that, 
after all he was a poet, not a soldier or a pohttaan, and he could not be 
expected to go, Lorenzo had ^ked for him and if he refused life m Florence 
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would be impossible It is not hud to miagme how, as he stood theie outside 
the door trj/mg to catch attention his mood of offended digmty began to 
subside mto a welter of doubts and hesitations Perhaps it was already too 
late perhaps he had protested too much and Lorenzo had angrily struck him 
off the hst 

Fmally when he could bear it no longer he rushed off to see Francesco, 
and announced that he had changed his imnd he no longer wanted to talk 
to Lorenzo He would go without askmg more questions 

Leaving Francesco he went offand got himself a coat for the journey and 
then much agitated, he returned to the Palazzo Medici again The place was 
in an uproar Tailors and embroiderers had been workmg through the night 
on Lorenzo s ambassadorial robes Messengers kept flying in and out and 
Lorenzo remained closeted with Ins advisers This time however Pohziano 
did succeed m getting admitted to his patron and actually had dinnei with 
him But Lorenzo remained deep m urgent conversation with other people 

Through the long afternoon Pohziano waited anxiously growmg more 
and more suspiaous One can picture Inm edgmg as close as he could to 
Lorenzo talking — ^volubly no doubt — ^to anyone who looked as though he 
had any information but never quite succeedmg m drawmg Lorenzo to one 
side 

By evening nobody yet had called him or given him any instructions and 
Pohziano was appalled to see Lorenzo set off for the Palazzo Vecchio where 
forty members of the Government had been gathered in secret session to hear 
his plans The expedition was to leave Florence immediately after the meet- 
ing In desperation Pohziano ran after Lorenzo and was about to tug him 
by the sleeve when Francesco called him back and told him that on 
Lorenzo s orders he was not to go His place had been taken by someone 
else 

Pohziano says he was bewildered and hurt at tins news He hurried home 
and composed a letter a last appeal and this was sent 111 to Lorenzo, who was 
then m conference at the Palazzo Vecclno It is doubtful if Lorenzo ever read 
the letter or even received it for now he was entirely engulfed m his big 
adventure He was making the speech winch he later confirmed in a letter 
and which brought all his hearers to tears ‘Seemg that all other endeavours 
have been frmtless I have determined to run some peril m my own person 
rather than expose the city to disaster Therefore with the permission of 
Your Excellencies of the Signona I have deaded to go openly to Naples 
Being the one most hated and persecuted by our eneimes I may by plaang 
myself m their hands be the means of restormg peace to our aty These are 
the feehngs with which I go for perhaps our Lord God desires that this war, 
winch began with the blood of my brother and my own, should be put an 
end to by me ' 

Late that mght Lorenzo left the aty for the coast A week later he set sail 
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by galley for Naples Utterly deflated Poliziano roamed about Florence ask- 
ing himself Where shall I go? What shall I do^ For six ycai sol more he had 
been the favourite ui the Palazzo Medici everybody had run aftci Angelo 
askmg Inni for favours telling him ho v clevei he was and begging him to 
mention their names to Lorenzo Now he had been pubhely slighted by 
Lorenzo, and all Florence knew about it And now at last Claiicc had her 
revenge 

There is no record of what Clarice did the da) after Lorenzo had gone 
Possibly she did nothing but simply let c\cnts take then course However 
the story quickly went around Florence that the fa\ ourite had been deposed 
he iiad refused point blank to go to Naples He had acted hke a coward at a 
moment when the whole city was m danger and Lorenzo was iisking his 
own hfe 

Tcclnncally Pohziano was still in the pay of the Media, and he was not at 
libeuy to make any move without permission No doubt the sensible thing 
for him to have done was to have gone quietly back to Ins books at Fiesole 
and waited there, well out of Glance s v ay until he aw what happened to 
Lorenzo m Naples But he was unnerved He did the foolish and precipitate 
thing he quietly packed his clothes and left the city for Bologna in the north, 
a safe and neutral place 

To those who stayed behind m Florence and to Lorenzo Inmself now 
fightmg for the freedom of the aty of Naples, it seemed like the action of a 
traitor 


III 

After he left Florence in 1479 Pohziano spent neaily eight months wandci- 
lug in the Lombard cities of northern Italy He drifted through Bologna 
Mantua Verona, Padua and Venice, picking up rich patrons where he could 
browsing m hbranes and talknig to othei scholars 

None of this brought him much peace of mind foi he soon realized that 
he had made a frightful mistake m abandoning Florence and Lorenzo On 
15 March 14S0 Lorenzo arrived back from Naples with the news that the 
war agamst the Pope was over and Florence was saved Pohziano lost no 
time in getting off a couple of comphmentary poems to his old patron, 
together with a strong suggestion that he should be invited back to Florence 
again He followed this with a long apologetic letter to Lorenzo explaining 
just why he had deseited Florence, and asking for forgiveness There was 
no reply either to the poems or the apology Indeed, a fellow poet Baccio 
Ugolmi who took Pohziano’s letter down to Florence reported back to Inm 
that he was much out of favour, and it was useless for him to try and return 
Lorenzo regarded him as disloyal 

For the tune bemg, then, Polmano accepted exile He got an appointment 
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as liouse cliiphiii m tlie Court of Cardinal Gonzaga at Mantua, and amused 
himself by wiitmg a play, which he called Orpheus 

Orpheus is not peihaps one of the tnumphs of Itahan hterature but it is a 
point of new departure in the art of the dieatre Up to this time the only plays 
shown m Italy were of a rehgious kmd and mostly pantomime and spectacle 
Three-decker stages were erected m the pubhc squares — ^tlie upper part 
representmg Paradise, the lower Hell and the Earth lay m between Devils in 
hideous masks were apt to come bursting up from Hell below, and angels 
charted from Heaven above, wlnle the mam action took place on the central 
stage There were elaborate contraptions for raismg and lowermg the actors 
through the an and Brunellescln is credited with once having designed an 
immense golden ball, out of which the Angel Gabriel sprang at the chmax 
of the show Usually performances opened \^ith an improvmg discourse 
from the samts and angels, followed by a dance, and then one of the biblical 
parables was acted in dumb show Garlands and tapestnes were himg about, 
there were songs accompamed by the lute, and the whole thmg made a very 
pretty spectacle agamst the background of the anaent buildmgs 

The pomt about Orpheus is that it was the first straight play to appear 
with a non-iehgious theme in the Itahan language You might even argue 
that It was the forerunner of Itahan opera 

1 wrote this play,’ Poliziano said later at the request of the Most Reverend 
the Carduial of Mantua in the space oi two days among continual disturb- 
ances and in the vulgar tongue that it mig^t be the better understood by the 
spectators ’ 

There seems to be no reason to doubt this The ongmal version of Orpheus 
consists of barely 400 lines, and it has the simphaty and gusto of a piece 
composed upon a smgle inspiration Years afterwards, Pohziano affected to 
deplore its pubhcation Let it come out then,’ he wrote rather archly to the 
prmter since such is your pleasure, but I suggest your kmdness is a cruelty 
to me It IS an impeifect child, he goes on and he would liave preferied to 
expose It, as the Spartans exposed their imperfect children on the hillsides, 
to destruction 

Even so Orpheus is a tow deforce and has smee been pnnted and played 
innumerable times The story is simple, the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
wntten m lyncal verse It has, however, a shghdy baiBhng endmg just at the 
tragic point where Orpheus turns round and Eurydice is snatched back to 
Hell the action suddenly switches from pathos mto bathos, and from bathos 
mto a not In his rage and disappointment Orpheus declares he wdl never 
again love a woman, but instead, indulge himself with other (or new) 
flowers Bacchantes then rush upon the stage and tear Orpheus to pieces 
The play ends with the bacchantes singing an exultant blood-song, followed 
by a drunken and orgiastic chant to Bacchus 

To some students that reference to ‘other flowers can mean only one 
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thing — ^homosexuality (of which Pohziano is supposed to have been a lead- 
ing exponent) — ai d there is some surpnsc that such a speech should have been 
made before a Cardinal But this was die age of Pope Sixtus IV and the 
Borgias — ^indeed the play is dedicated to the future husband of Vanossa, the 
girl who became the mistress of Pope Alexander VI and the mother by Inm 
of Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia A soaety winch knew incest and a fathomless 
debauchery in Rome might have been pamed but hardly surpnsed by a 
reference to homosexuahty m a lyric poem 

Orpheus had an immediate success It responded, like all of Pohziano s 
popular wntmgs, to something m the age itself that feehng men had then 
that they weie hving in a violent and barbarous time a contemporary Hades 
which could only be subdued by the Orpheus touch — by music and beauty 
and enhghtment 

But the poet was still yearmng for Florence and Lorenzo All tlirough 
these months he kept up a barrage of epigiams and verses — I am yours O 
Media I am yours for ever Give back to me my Lorenzo your eyes 
give back to me my happiness At last in August 1480, Lorenzo called him 
back Possibly the success of Orpheus had something to do with it 
When Lorenzo forgave he forgave handsomely He reinstated Pohziano as 
tutor to his eldest son, Piero and even appomted him professor of Latin and 
Greek eloquence at the Studio Fiorentmo 
Pohziano was a tremendous speaker It is said that he made no great impres- 
sion when he first came into the lecture room, with that squinting eye and 
die huge hooked nose But when he began to speak he charmed everyone 
who heard him, and they would sit spell-boimd until he finished. Some of the 
ablest scholars of Em ope journeyed to Florence to hear him and even his old 
professors came and sat as pupils at his feet He discoursed upon nearly all the 
classical authors, explainmg and commenting upon the text with a staggering 
memory To anyone who is not passionately interested m squeezing out fine 
shades of meaning from a diphthong or an unaccented vowel, these com- 
mentaries make pretty heavy going when they are read now But at that 
time when rhetonc was the faslnon, these things were fascinating 
Pohziano spoke for two hours in the mommg and two hours m the after- 
noon, alternating Greek and Latm He had a trick of introducing his subject 
through some very simple and homdly idea, and so you get some pretty 
surprising things scattered through his lectures. ‘They say/ he once began, 
that the female mouse is madly lustful * 

At mght he often walked or rode with Lorenzo and discussed with him all 
th^i matters that had been raised m the lecture-room through the day It was 
Lorenzo who had first persuaded Pohziano to wnte m Itahan and they still 
composed songs and jingles together But now at the age of twenty-sax, 
Pohziano was tummg back to the classics again, and the popular poet was 
rapidly becoming lost in the professor Under ins charge the Florentine 
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Iibiary was becoming the most distiiigmshed in Europe At this time 
Lorenzo had agents all over the less barbarous parts of the Continent and in 
the Near East, searchmg for classical manuscnpts and he paid large prices 
foi them The pczdoi his collection wzs the Pandects of Jt^stmtan which was 
kept under armed guard m the vaults of the Palazzo Vecchio Since the 
manusenpt was too preaous to be moved, Poliziano studied it there, in the 
light of torches 

Meanwhile, Pohziano s reputation was overflowing He wrote to Ins 
friend Hieronymous Donatus If anyone wants a motto for the hilt of his 
sword, a phrase for a ring an inscription for his bedroom or a device for his 
plate or even his pots and pans, he runs like everybody else to Pohziano 
There is hardly a wall I have not besmeared like a snail with the effusions of 
my brain One man pesters me for rhymes and dnnkmg songs, another for a 
grave discourse a third for a serenade and a fourth for a hcentious carnival 
ballad Tins fool tells me his love troubles which I sit like a fool to hear 
Another asks me for a symbol which will baffle the curiosity of the others 
and v^lnch only his mistress will understand I pass over the unreasonable 
garruhty of the pedants tlie impertinences of the poetasters who are con- 
stantly admiring their own productions These are the plagues I am com- 
pelled to endure every day beside the mterruptions I meet with m my walks 
from the lower classes of this city and its vicimty — ^they drag me through 
the streets like an ox tlirough the nose ’ 

Financially tinngs were gomg very well mdeed with him he still had his 
church benefices to which he added a few more and in 1483 Lorenzo gave 
him the Villa Diana, near the httle hamlet of Foiitelucente (which means 
shimng fountam ) on the steep north-western side of Fiesole Here he spent 
the hot summer months durmg the remainder of his hfe and composed his 
one ofthe most famous of his works It is a long Latin poem divided 
into four books and is intended to be an introduction to poetry from the 
time of Hesiod to Dante 

Lorenzo had a habit of bestowmg Fiesole villas on his followers and there 
were now quite a few of them scattered over the hillside The most notable 
of these was Pohziano s closest friend Pico della Mirandola It was said that 
a ball of fire appeared m the sky over his mother s bed-chamber when Pico 
was born, it burnt itself out quickly Pico was nme years younger than 
Pohziano, and he died withm a month or two of Pohziano at the age of 
thirty-two The fire that burned m Pico m those few years was incredible 
He was credited with speakmg tweiity-two languages, he was a poet and a 
prifice, and hi$ vast kanung was said to cover all the known philosophies 
of Ae East Pico was one of the first and most distmguished scholars to 
abandon the luxuries of Renaissance Italy and join Savonarola’s crusade for 
poverty and repentance 

There is a charming descnption of this conversion by Sir Thomas More 
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who first introduced Pico to England Before tins, lie says Pico load been 
both desirous of glory and kindled in vam love and holden in voluptuous 
use of women The comeliness of his body, with the lovely favour of his 
visage and tlierewithal his marvellous frame Ins excellent learning great 
richness and noble kmdred set many women afire on him From the desire 
of whom he not abhorrmg was somewhat fallen mto wantoness But he 
drew back his mind flowing in not and turned it to Chust " 

In an unexplained footnote to his manusenpt Sir Thomas added plea- 
santly The best of us all hath had a maddmg time * 

It was mostly with Pico and Lorenzo and one or two others thatPohziano 
used to sit up dreammg, and arguing through the mght in a gentle glow of 
Platomc philosophy, worlds upon worlds opening out before them The 
talk was endless They used to keep a hght burning before a bust of Plato 
and every year there was a banquet to celebrate the great man^s birthday 
Voltaire goes so far as to suggest that these men were superior perhaps to 
the boasted sages of Greece , which seems extravagant Yet they did feel 
that they were on the edge of tremendous things, as in fact they were 
Underneath all the heavy-handed rhetonc there is a contmuous sense of 
exatement and discovery, smee it was not only the future that was opemng 
up but the past as well 

Every day somethmg new happened and Pohziano s hfe was a wonderful 
mixture of the naif and subhme On Monday he is agog over the discovery 
of four lost books of Cicero and on Tuesday he is marvelling over the arnval 
of a girajffe the gift of the Sultan of Egypt to Lorenzo He dismisses tne dis- 
covery of prmttng with the words ‘The most stupid ideas can now m a 
moment be transferred mto a thousand volumes and spread abroad,* but he is 
much mtngued by die report that a nest of witches has been found at Ficsole, 
behmd the Villa Diana Pier Leone, Lorenzo’s doctor, announces that he has 
discovered a wonderful new remedy made of the oil of scorpions and the 
tongues of asps, and Toscanelh the geographer produces a chart which 
pretends that the world might not, after all, be flat He lias been correspond- 
ing about It with a Florentine merchant named Amengo Vespuca and a 
young Genovese called Christopher Columbus 

All these thmgs were jumbled up m Pohziano’s imnd, together with the 
most advanced scholarship, and a remarkable facihty in composmg Latm 
verse When Michelangelo turned up at the age of sixteen, he was quickly 
gathered mto the Fiesolean circle Pohaaiio met him m the Garden of Glance, 
die sculptor s school which Lorenzo had estabhshed just off the Piazza San 
Marco, and was enraptured with him One of the best of Michelangelo s 
early works, the has-rehef of the battle of the centaurs, was suggested to him 
by Pohziano 

Through all these years Pohziano worked prodigiously When he went 
down to Rome in 1484 with his pupil Piero de’ Media, he took with Inm 
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bs translation of Herodian to present to the Pope He said he load finished it 
in two days walking up and down bs room dictating to secretanes The 
Pope gave bm 200 gold crowns for the manuscript wbch has since found 
Its way back to the Laurentian Library m Florence It does mdeed appear to 
have been written down by several copyists and Pohziano has gone over the 
sheets with bs neat handwnting correcting the \/ork and signing bs name 
at the end 

One has tbs same impression of haste about most of Pohziano s friends 
It is as though they sensed that they had very httle time before some ternble 
and inevitable disaster came bearing down on them and put a stop to all their 
discoveries They had the feehng too that m the midst of all tbs exploration 
they were losing touch with the ordmary patterns and morals of life Where 
were they heading to and what did it all mean^ Who was going to control 
what they created^ It was a feehng in fact that has a certaui familiar nng in 
the nineteen-fifties 

Meanwble Lorenzo s family was growing up Piero, the eldest boy was 
now aged seventeen and m 1488 Pohziano agam went down to Rome with 
bm for bs marriage to Alfonsma Orsim Lorenzo s wife Glance, Pohziano s 
old enemy, felt very ill at the weddmg, and a few weeks later she returned to 
Florence to die She was only thirty-seven 

But Pohziano went tnumphantly onward Now he had Lorenzo to him- 
self, and he even began correspondmg on fairly mtimate terms with other 
rulers in Europe By the kindness and hberahty of Lorenzo de’ Media, he 
wrote to the Kmg of Hungary I have been raised from an obscure birth and 
humble fortune to the degree ofrank and distmction I now enjoy I have for 
a senes of years, pubhely taught at Florence not only the Latm language 
with umversal applause but likewise Greek wbch I venture to affirm Las 
been the case with no other Itahan for a thousand years past 

In the same unabashed stram he wrote to the Kmg of Portugal suggestmg 
he should become the Kmg s bstorian lest bs domgs should he bdden in 
the vast heap of human frailty Only though the mmds of learned men 
Pohziano said could kmgs hope for immortahty The Bang of Poitugal was 
mclmed to agree with bm and actually sent off some matenal for Pohziano 
to work on but by then (1492) it was already too late Lorenzo was dymg, 
Savonarola was loommg over Florence, crymg Repentance the deluge 
is commg , and presently Pohziano bmself was swept away 

Pohziano was almost the last of Lorenzo s followers to go over to Savona- 
rola When Pico was converted to austenty along with Botticelh, Fra 
Bartolommeo and nearly all the other artists he still hung back, for it was 
impossible for bm to imagme hfe without Lorenzo He saw, perhaps, more 
clearly than the others that Savonarola was the real enemy of Lorenzo bs 
movement meant the end of everytbng Lorenzo and Polmano beheved m— • 
man^s free will, to be elegant to wm fame, to accept good and evil as mevit- 
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able m hnmm life and to have the right if you chose, to woiship Plato as 
well as Christ 

Life for Pohziano was here and now and it was a wonderful tiling — not 
as this gloomy friar suggested a brief and sinful interlude to be got through 
in the most dismal possible way 

But, in the early spring of 1492 Loienzo s gout worse and he was 
in constant pain On 10 March aftei immen*=e contiivitig his second son 
Giovanni was made a Cardinal but Loienzo himself had to be earned on 
a htter 11 to the banquet of celebration m the Mcdici Palace and he ate 
notbng When Giovanni went off to Rome a few days later Lorenzo col- 
lapsed On 31 March he was taken out to his villa at Carep-gi where his 
father and his grandfathci had died before him 

Pohziano was at Caieggi when Lorenzo died and ins iceoiint ol how it 
happened is probably the authentic one 

The day before Ins death he says being at Careggi lu gievv so w eak that 
all hope of his recovery vanished Perceiving this like a wise man he called 
for the confessor to purge himself of past sms Rousing himself, he 
exclaimed It shall never be said that my Lord who created and saved me 
shall come to me — ^in my room — ^raise me, I beg you raise me quickly so 
that I may go and meet Him Saying this, he raised himself as well as he 
could and supported by his servants advanced to meet the pntst in the outer 
room There crying he knelt down At length the priest ordered that he 
should be raised from the ground and carried to Ins bed so that lit could 
receive the Viaticum m more comfort For some time he resisted but at last 
out of respect for the pnest lit consented In bed repeating almost the same 
prayer as he had before, with much gravity and devotion he received the 
body and blood of Chnst 

The doctor then arrived He seemed most learned, Poliznno says, laut 
was summoned too late to be of any use Yet to do something he ordered 
various precious stones to be pounded together in a mortar for I know not 
what hiid of medicine Lorenzo thereupon asked the serviiits vhit the 
doctor was doing in bis room and what he was preparing and when I 
answered that he was composmg a remedy to comfort his intestmes he 
recogmzed my voice and looking kindly as he used to do, he said 'Oh 
Angiolo areyoubere^ and raising his languid arms took both my hands and 
pressed them tightly I could not stifle my sobs or hold back my tears though 
I tned to hide them by turning my face away But he showed no emotion 
and continued to press my hands between his When he saw I could not speak 
for crying quite naturally he loosened my hands and I ran into the adjoinmg 
room' 

Then Pico arnved and finally Savonarola, who gave Lorenzo his Benedic-^ 
non 'Bowing his head, immersed m piety and rehgion* he repeated the words 
and the prayers of the fbar, without paying any attention to the gnef now 
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shown openly by Ins attendants It seemed that all save Lorenzo were going 
to die so calm he was He gave no signs of anxiety or sorrow even m that 
supreme moment he showed his usual strength of mind and his fortitude 
The doctors who stood round not to seem idle worned him with their 
remedies and assistance He submitted to everytlnng they suggested not 
because he thought it would save him but m order not to offend anyone 
even in death To the last he had such mastery over himself that he joked 
about his own death Thus when given something to eat and asked how he 
liked It he rephed As well as a dymg man can like anything ’ He embraced 
us all tendeily and humbly asked pardon if, dunng Ins illness he had caused 
annoyance to anyone Then disposing himself to receive extreme unction, 
he commended his soul to God ’ 

Pohziano s life flew to bits He did not go so far as the doctor Pier Leone 
who having been terrified of drowmng all his life (he once refused to take a 
job in Venice on account of the canals) committed suicide in a well But he 
crept about Florence and Fiesole uttering laments Oh that my head were 
waters and mme eyes a fountam of tears that I might weep day and night 
So mourns the turtle dove so mourns the dying swan so mourns the nightin- 
gale Lightmng has struck our laurel tree, beneath whose spreading boughs 
the God of song himself more sweetly harped and sang Now all around is 
dumb now all is mute and there are none to hear 

Pohziano hung on for another two years but he accomplished nothing 
There is a feeble moth-like quality about his movements he still fluttered 
about Florence and Fiesole, but with a bewildered air as though he could not 
understand where all the warmth and happiness had gone He seems to have 
been surrounded by enemies at the end for he was known to everyone as 
Lorenzo s man and the reaction against Lorenzo was violent His old pupil 
Piero now the head of the State tried to get him a Cardinal s hat but that 
fell through and Piero lumself on whom Pohziano had poured out all his 
genius as a teacher was turning out to hb a disastrous failure 

Even tlie silly business over Alessandra Scala went wrong Alessandra was 
a notable blue-stocking in Florence a poetress and a scholar and there had 
been a time when Pohziano imagined he was in love with her He reached the 
stage of sending little gifts and exchangmg Greek epigrams with her But 
Alessandra abruptly broke tins off and marned instead the Greek scholar 
Marullus who from a friend had become one of Pohziano s worst enemies 
This led to a bitter and abusive quanel — one of a number of quarrels that 
bedevilled these last days of his life 

One after another most of his friends vamshed— either they died or they 
crept to Savonarola for repentance In Florence now there was an almost 
hysterical reaction towards austerity it was an emotional exatement for 
people to make huge pubhc bonfires of their wigs and extravagant carmval 
clothes They gathered trcmblmg from early mormng at the Cathedral to 
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prophecies But for Poliziano it was meaningless for him life was over any- 
way The best of it evaporated at Lorenzo s death If here existed a God then 
he was some radiant Platomc figuie a bemgn intellectual the umvtrsal 
Patron who was infinitely tolerant and land 
To Pohziano Lorenzo s Florence had been heaven and this monastic 
silent apprehensive city was hell He wanted no part of it It had been a 
w'onderful interlude while Loienzo was alive and now he was the guest who 
had stayed too long 

Pohziano lived just long enough to see the beginmngs of the destruction 
of evcrytlnng he had loved and worked for — the looting of the Palazzo 
Medici and the dispersal of the books in the libiary the expulsion of Piero dc’ 
Medici the deck c and death of his friends and the overwhelming of Italy 
itselfby the barbarians coming down from the north To Pohziano all this — 
and he had a glimpse of it before he died — ^meant notlnng less than the return 
of the darl ages They had escaped from violence and barbarity for a httle — 
he and Lorenzo and the others Now they were bemg sucked back mto the 
darkness again Poliziano was not a very strong character He gave up at last 
He went down to Savonarola s Church of San Marco and begged to be 
buried there when he died His last illness coincides very nearly with the end 
of the era 

There was one last rather wistful letter written to Ins old master Ficmo 
froi 1 the Villa Diana 

I hope when your Careggt becomes too hot m August you will not spurn tins little 
Ftcsolan country place of ours Here we have many springs and since we are in a narrow 
valley there is little sun, cetfamly ive are never without a breeze The little villa lies 
hidden away from the road and almost tn the middle of a wood yet even so it has a view 
over all Florence, and although there are a great many people hereabouts yet there is always 
that solitude which the contemplative love You will also be able to have a twofold pleasure 
here for often stealing unannounced from hts oahgrove Pico visits me and having dragged 
me from my hiding place takes me with him to dinner which I have indeed known to be 
frugal but always both sensible and full of delightful conversation and amusement Never-- 
theless you had better stay with me because you u til not eat worse here and perhaps you 
will dnnk better since m the matter of wines I would be a strong rival even of Pm Vale 

Angelo Pohziano 


After that he left the Villa and went down to Florence 
Tliere are several versions of his actual death — most of them rather un- 
savoury Pohziano, that fine gemus who spoke Latin so well was called 
Angelo ’ runs the most popular account ‘but he was far from possessmg the 
purity of one of the angehc choir The abommable passion he entertained for 
a youth, Greek by birth, occasioned his death, and has forever dishonoured 
his memory For m a paroxysm of amorous fever, he suddenly got up one 
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night while his attendant was asleep and taking his lute in his hand went to 
play and sing under the young Greek s window He was fetched nome half 
dead, and being put to bed expired shortly afterwards ’ 

A second version states that he died from knoclong Ins head against the 
wall in a fury of amorous impatience of the most disgraceful character Still 
another version runs — He was singing on the staircase some verses he had 
composed for a former mistress of his (Alessandra?) when he came to a very 
tender passage Ins lute fell from his hand, and he tumbled head foremost 
downstairs and broke Ins neck 

On investigation there seems not to be a word of truth in any of this and 
It IS Inghly piobable that the story was put about by Marullus in the first 
place 

What actually happened so far as one can judge was that Polmano 
became converted to Savonarola shortly before he died He had rooms in the 
Garden of Clarice, just acioss the street fiom Savonarola s Church of San 
Marco and he used to teach the monks there One of the monks Roberto 
Ubaldim, records that he was often with Pohziano during his last illness and 
was at his bedside in his rooms when he died At Pohziano s own request he 
was received mto the Domemcan Order just before the end and he was 
buried m the habit of a monk The cojfEn was placed m the laymen s cemetery 
by the wall of the Church and a few weeks later he was jomed there by 
Pico That marvellous beauty of Pico and his radiant reputation stayed with 
him to the end 

Up at the Villa Diana not much remams to remmd you of Pohziano We 
have ghosts, of course but amiable ones I personally have never seen any- 
dung but our guests are constandy saying when ti-’ey come down to break- 
fast in the morning that they have suddenly woken in the mght and heard 
voices all around them not menacmg or fiightemng voices rather pleasant 
ones as though a group of friends were having a cheerful conversation But 
when the guests put the light on they see nothing There s another more 
prosaic form of hauntmg too, on a stiU summer mght a cool breeze suddenly 
comes spiritmg through the house and this I can vouch for But whether or 
not It is due to psychic mflucnce or simply the draught coming through an 
open window I cannot say 

Down in San Marco m Florence they put up a facetious epitaph after 
Pohziano^s death It read Pohziano hes in this grave, the angel who had one 
head and, what is new three tongues He died September 24, 1494 aged 
forty 

Later on the monks felt that this was hardly adequate for the greatest poet- 
scholar of the Renaissance The epitaph, which was engraved on a small 
rectangular stone was relegated to a back room and the coffin shifted to a 
better place To-day the eager tourist will find that a fine white marble tablet 
has been let into the wall in the nave just below Pico s tomb It reads 
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Here lie the xe-discovered bones of Angelo Ambiogini called Poliziano 1454- 
1494 the master and poet of the three most divme languages of Europe -ft ho 
wanted the Athens of Pericles to nse agam m the Florence of the Magnificent 


In 1939 both Picos and Pohaanos glares weie opened By some 
chemistiy of the elements as though tliey wisl ed to confirm the popular 
reputation of the two men, the body of Pico was found to be excellently 
preserved Pohaano, however, had ciumbkd into bones and dust 
For a time these remains were stowed in a drawer m tire sacristy and the 
old prior of San Marco would show them to visitors there There was 
notlung much to evoke the poet m that grey decay After one curious glance 
the \isitors would turn away and the Prior closed the drawer again 
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The men of 1848 victorious m Paris Vienna and Berlin stood amazed at 
their own success and moderation A revolution had swept over Europe 
wider than any before it but emniently humane in its pnnaples and practice 
It had Its dead but no victims it made refugees but no pohtical prisoners 
Loms-Phihppe crossed the Channel — ^not the first Fiench ruler noi the last 
to take to that route The other sovereigns remanicd shaker but not over- 
tlirown, Mettermch Gmzot, and the Prmce of Prussia (the later Wilhani I) 
one by one arnved m London exponents of three systems, disparate m 
nature and aims, but seemmgly obhterated by die same storm The strong- 
holds of reaction had fallen, rubble had to be carted away new structures 
were to arise, there was a great void, filled by sun and air, and over it 
brooded a singularly enhghtened Zeitgeist Men dreamed dreams and saw 
visions, and anything die spint could conceive seemed attamable in that year 
of unhimted possibihties Next yea^* the hght and the airy visions had faded, 
and It was as if they had never been 

A gale blows down whatever it encounters and does not distinguish 
Revolutions are anonymous undenommational and marticulate If there is 
an inherent program as in agranan revolutions it is of a most pnmitive 
character The elemental forces of a mass movement can be made to do the 
work of men whose quest is ahen to them Most revolutions are filched or 
deflected groups or parties with elaborate programs — ^panaceas or nostrums 
— try to stamp them with their own ideology and if successful claim to be 
their spokesmen or even dieir makeis But revolutions are not made they 
occur Discontent with government there always IS still even when gnevous 
and well founded it seldom engenders revolution till the moral bases of 
government have rotted away which are the feehng of community between 
the masses and their rulers and m the rulers, a consaousness of their right and 
capaaty to rule Revolutions are usually preceded by penods of high mtel- 
lectual aclnevement and travail of critical analysis and doubt of unrest among 
the educated classes, and of guilt-consaousness m the rulers so it was in 
France m 1789 in Europe m X848, and in Russia m 1917 If such corrosion of 
the moral and mental bases of government comades with a penod of soaal 
upheaval, and the conviction spreads, even to the rulers themselves that the 
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ramshackle building cannot last goveininent disintegrates and revolution 
ensues Revolutions as distinct from mere revolts usually start at the centre 
of government m the capital but the nature of the actual outbreak and its 
purpose almost mvariably escape analysis What aim did the labouring poor 
of Pans pursue m the Great Revolution and what did they attam^ What was 
It that made them fight in July 1830 or m February 1848^ And what would 
they have done had they been successful m the June Days or m the Pans 
Commmie^ Agrarian movements are far more articulate m form and aim 
and therefore if extensive and deterimned are usually successful f he village 
is a living orgamsm and its communal consciousness transcends other loyal- 
ties and the peasants demand to be leheved of dues or to be given the land 
of the nobles and the Church can be met or enforced overmght The weak- 
ness of agrarian movements usually lies m that they break out sporadically 
and therefoie can be suppressed But if linked with a rismg m the urban centres 
and with self-doubt in the upper classes if fanned by geiierahzmg factors 
such as la grande peur in 1789 or the effect of war in 1917 they become 
overpowermg, and then urban groups or parties graft on to them their own 
programs 

The revolution of 1848 followed on a period of intellectual efflorescence 
such as Europe has never known before or since it supervened at a time when 
the Governments themselves came to feel unequal to the new circumstances 
and problems in a penod of financial crisis and economic distress but of 
disjointed or even contradictory social movements A numerous urban pro- 
letanat gathered m the rapidly growmg capitals the mdependent artisans 
were fightmg a long-drawn losmg battle against modem mdustry the 
factory workers started their struggle for a human existence while the 
incidence of the agrarian problem was uneven and varied In France it had 
been solved by the Great Revolution m Germany it was confined to several 
large areas m the Habsburg Monarchy it was general and acute therQ the 
peasants weie determined to sweep away the surviving feudal burdens and 
jurisdictions Before the first gusts of the revolutionary storm the Govern- 
ments collapsed without offenng serious resistance there was a paralysis of 
will and a consciousness of defeat almost before the fight was joined But 
there was no uniform or unified soaal-revolutionary force to continue the 
struggle and the educated middle classes, die successors or new partners of 
the pnnees from an exaggerated fear of the Reds, quickly turned counter- 
revolutionary though they still counted on preserving the conquests of the 
initial victory winch they had appropriated The peasants were bought off by 
timely and extensive concessions, the proletariat was defeated m Pans in 
the June Days, in Vienna m October, while m Berhn (as in 1933) it suc- 
cumbed without fightmg In France, where 1789 had done most of the work 
which still awaited accomplishment elsewhere, 1848 followed a path apart, 
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m the rest of Europe the conflict was between the principle of dynastic 
property in countnes and that of national sovereignty from which devolved 
the problems of self-government and self-deterimnation of constitutional 
rights and of national union and independence 

The year 1830 brought a reaction agamst mgemous solutions which the 
Congress of Vienna had devised for France Belgium and Poland outside 
Prance 1848 was largely an endeavour to find solutions where the Congress 
had not seriously attempted any The movement of 1848 was European yet 
consaously French in ongin In 1847 Karl Matliy a Baden booksellei and 
publisher, had planned a pamphlet putting forward the demands of the 
German people, to be distributed broadcast on the death of Louis-Phihppe 
for this was expected to set the European revolution gomg Our revolutions 
hke our fashions we were wont to receive from Pans wrote m 1849 his 
partner F D Bassermann a leader of the moderate hberals m the Frankfurt 
Paihament The European revolution when it came operated within the 
area of Napoleon s work and influence for he had sapped mherited forms 
and loyalties regrouped territories established modern admmistrations and 
famihanzed tens of miUions of men witli change m pohtical and social con- 
ditions — and new ideas are not nearly as potent as broken habits When 
Napoleon was overthrown there had to be restoration Even had the 
monarchs and ministers assembled in Vienna wished to reconstruct Europe 
on a lational basis how could they by agreement have squared Austrian and 
Prussian aims and claims m Germany, solved the problem of the Papal State 
m Italy, or resettled the Habsburg Monaichy on any but dynastic founda- 
tions? The failures ofi848 go far to justify 1815 Incapable to devise men are 
forced back on to the status quo ante, and with the pristine facts return ideas in 
which men no longer wholly beheve in every restoration there is an element 
of make-believe The Vienna Congress reaffirmed the idea of indefeasible 
monarchical rights — and over wide areas failed to restore the previous rulers 
And while for instance in Alt’-Preussen and Alt-Bayern the countryside was 
in 1848 stock-pretissisch and bayuvartsch, and therefore hardly affected by revo- 
lution the Roman Cathohe Rhmeland felt htde allegiance to the Hohen- 
zollern or Protestant Fiancoma to the Wittelsbach Nor were the proprietary 
and quasi-contractual rights attributed to dynasties or Estates compatible 
with the new soaal and economic conditions for those ideas weie connected 
with the land they were ahen to the mtelhgenfsta (mcludmg the bureaucracy 
which supplied a remarkable percentage of members to the Parhaments of 
1848) and to the modern cities With them conceptions of the neo-horde 
replace those of rooted populations In 1848 a considerable advance was 
made to^vards the State untrammelled by contract and custom and a non- 
territonal Imgmstic nationality asserted its sway The privileged orders 
entered into partnership with the educated middle classes, accepting their 
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intellectual lead As eaily as December 12 1847 the Prince Consort idMstd 
the King of Prussia to meet the commg onslaught by attaching the welhto- 
do and intelhgent sections of die population — that is, the real people {das 
eigentliche Voll ) to the Government by a share in the admmistratton of the 
country 

Guizot and Mettennch had voluntanly left then countries, conscious of 
bemg dead above ground Prince Wilham had to be persuaded nay, made 
to leave m order to put an end to rumours that he was about to march on 
Berhn They quitted and he did not — and all tliree proved right their 
systems were dead, his was to be the foremost bencfiaary of 1848 There was 
philosophic elevation and spiritual pnde in the fallen Mmisters while the 
Pnnee was smgle-minded and borne Jeneconnais gucrcrcmbarras etjcnc 
crams pas la responsabihte,’ was Gmzot^s dictum L erreur ne s’est jaman 
approche de nion espnt,’ said Mettemich with a funt smile when in March 
1848 he met Guizot on the steps of the British Museum But Mettcrmch, on 
the night of bs fall had replied to his wife Oui ma chcrc nous sommes 
morts* — and ne\er again did he try to force his way among the living Nor 
did Gmzot m France, he wrote 111 the great crises, the vanquished dtvtennent 
des morts Neither was quite of the country he hid governed Mctternich a 
Rhinelandei hid first come to Vienna at the igc of 21 the exponent of a 
non-nationil ideal he tned to uphold the Habsburg Monarchy that dynastic 
aeation excellence by tying all Europe to the pnnaplc winch alone could 
secure Austna’s survival Internal reform he never seiiously contemplated 
he apprehended its hopelessness — je passe ma vie a etayer un edifice ver- 
moulu When asked by Guizot to explain how it was that revolution had 
spread to Austna, governed by him, he replied J ai quelqucfois gouverne 
TEuiope, I Autriche jamais ’ Guizot on the other hand, was a Protestant 
attracted by Bntish institutions and ideas, and self-nurtured on them who 
tned to estabhsh constitutional monarchy m France Under Loms-Phihppe 
France Iiad enjoyed wliat the rest of the Contment spited to in 1848 a Par- 
liamentary regime equahty before the law, cmc freedoms And what 
Guizot s toryxsme bourgeois tried to cultivate in France were the civic virtues 
of Victorian England, ‘Fespnt de famille, le gofit du travail rcgither, Ic 
lespect des supenorites, des lois ct des traditions, les sollicitudes prevoyantes, 
les habitudes rehgieuses ’ For Inm French Instory neither stopped not 
started in 1789 he wanted to secure the acluevements of the Revolution and 
lay Its ghosts He thought of ces milhons d^cxistences qm ne font pomt de 
bruit mais qiu sont la France’' But beyond these were men he combated and 
feared 

The Fiench Revolution, and the Emperor Napoleon I have tlirown a certam 
number of mmds meluding some of the most distmguuhed into a feverish excite** 
ment which becomes a moral and I would almost say, a mental disease They 
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yearn for events immense sudden and stiange tliey busy themsJves with making 
and unmaking governments nations r Jigions soaety Europe the world 
They are intoxicated with the greatness of then design and bhnd to the chances 
of success To hear them talk one might think that diey had the elements and 
ages at their command and that these were the fust da) s of creation or the 
last da)s of the world 

And Louis-Philippe would say to Guizot 

You are a thousand times right it is in the depth of men s mmd^ tlfat the revolu- 
tionary spirit must be fought for it is there that it reigns mm^ pour cliasser les 
demons tl Jaudratt un prophete 

Le juste mtlteu was unmspirmg and no compromise for neither wing 
accepted it to the Legitimists the July Monarchy was a profanation ot 
monarchy to the Republicans a perversion and usurpation of national 
«o\creigity Sainte-Beuve wrote 11 1861 

Tl e Oilcans dynasty were neither a principle nor a national gloiy they weic 
a utility an expedient and they were ^al cn for wliat they were 

And this was Ins account of the period 

I appieciated die joys of diat reign of eighteen years the facilities it aifo dtd to 
the mind and for study for all pacific pursuits, its humanity the pleasures offered 
even to those not possessed of a vote by the wonderfid display of Parhanicntary 
talent and eloq[uence from the tribune Yet it was unposbible to vi'^w that 
regime in its spirit and ensemble as m any way giand as somednng of which 
one could be proud to have been a contemporary 

Guizot Inmself writes 

It makes the grc'^mcss of our nation that purely material and immediate 
success docs not suffice and that the mind has to be satisfied as much as the interests 

When the levolution started m the streets of Pans even those who valued 
the July Monarchy as a utility would not die for it As de Tocqueville puts 
It, the government was not overthrown it was allowed to falF It flopped 
The February Revolution had been universally expected, and after it had 
occurred no one could account for it Its course was meanmgless, or at least 
unproductive of immediate results Memones were re-hved and the aide 
of repetition was completed by the Second Repubhc, the Presidency of 
Loms-Napoleoii, and the Second Empire Only in the June Days a new 
iteahty pierced tlirough the counterfeit displays, the people of Pans with a 
tradition and consaousness of power but without clear aim took action In 
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I S48 the French nionaichy was coubigntd to the gi ave, and ith u an element 
essential to the proper worbng of the Parliamentary svstem was lost Since 
then France has faced an uneasy choice between a Parliamentary Republic in 
winch President and Prime Minister to some extent duplicate each other and 
a system based on an independent Executive which is a crossing between the 
Amencan Presidency and the Napoleomc dictatorship The prmaples of 
equality and national soveieignty, bequeathed by the Great Revolution 
found in 1848 their logical fulfilment iti universal suffngc and the Republic 
two prmaples not contravened even by a plcbisatanan Empire While 
British radicals adhered to the tenets of classical economy and free trade 
French thought m 1848 moved towards new soaal concepts the orgamza- 
tion and protection of labour the right to woik (with its concomitant 
rehef for the unemployed) umversal education as a citizen nglit a graduated 
income-tax — most of which were realized m Biitain before they were in 
France To begin with, the February Revolution was not anti-clencal still 
less anti-religioiis, the revolutionanes were romantics nthci than free- 
thinkers while the clergy were largely Legitimists Lunmcnais and Lacor- 
daire were foierunners of a socially radical Cathohcism It was only after the 
Jiuie Days that the cleavage between the Church and the radicals le-opened 
while the big bourgeois dtew closci to the Chinch in a political clericahsm 
The problem of Church and State was now sharply put, and the battle was 
joined which was to reach its climax fifty years 1 itcr 

When Metteniich fell aged seventv-five he was replaced by Kolowrat 
aged seventy and at the Foreign Office by Ficquelmont aged seventy-one 
m May, Pillersdorf an offiaal aged only si\ty-two became Pnmc Minister 
but on 8 July he was succeeded by Wessenberg, aged seventy-five who con- 
tuiued the septuagenarian set-up of Austria’s rejuvenation’ till after the 
October rising in Vienna And when Bach (aged thirty-five), a politiaan of 
revolutionary ongm attained office, within a few weeks he turned into a 
heavy-banded reactionary The Vienna revolution was mdeed a peculiar 
affair But any radical handling of the situation was bound to endanger 
Austria immediately or ultimately Joseph 11 , Schwarzenberg and Bach 
and the men of 1906-14, were exponents of sharp, centralizing authoritanan 
systems, Mana Theresa, Mettemich and Francis Joseph m his later years 
temporized, tmmer fortwurscht^ln ( always muddle along’) was the piecept of 
the Emperor’s most accordant Premier, Count Taafe Where historic 
survival is both rmson iitre and aim, logical conceptions arc a deadly poison 
And Austria survived because of the inherent impossibilities and contra- 
dictions of the situation Mettermch knew it, but preferred to bedeck the 
dismal truth with philosophical dissertations 

The pattern of Austnas existence becomes patent m 1848, though lit 
takes time before %% is discerned and the consequences are drawn There were 
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four dominant nationalities witlnn the Habsburg Monarchy whose upper 
and middle classes covered also the territories of the subject races Germans 
Itahans Magyars, and Poles, versus Czechs, Slovaks, Yugoslavs Ruthenes 
and Rumans The foui master races demanded a united Germany a united 
Italy an independent Hungary and a leumted Poland including between 
them ail the terntories of the subject races inhabiting the Monarchy Their 
programs carried to their logical conclusion imphed the complete disruption 
of the Austrian Empire, and were therefore opposed by the dynasty and by 
those amoifig the Austnan Germans who were more Austrian than German 
The subje<it races too desired national unity and mdependence but they 
preferred the rule of the non-national Habsburgs to that of the master races 
Some of their leaders especially among the Czechs went the length of 
developmg a program of Austro-Slavism — of an Austria reconstructed on 
a Slav basis But this was a phantasm for it offered no possible basis for the 
existence and survival of the Habsburg Monarchy In the long run the 
dynasty had to talve for partners nationahties winch shared their piopnetary 
inteiest in their territories as did the Germans, Magyars and Poles and 
which therefore weie prepared to defend every square mile But the 
Germans mside and outside Austna would only accept hei continued 
existence m heu of complete national umty if the German predominance 
within Austna was maintained and remforced by a German aUiance, which 
in turn the Habsburgs themselves required to safeguard then domimons and 
the Magyars and Poles would only accept it provided it did not touch and 
indeed safeguarded their domimon over Hungary and Gahcia Socially also 
the German-Magyar-Pohsh basis best siuted the Habsburgs an anaent 
dynasty cannot permanently ally itself to peasants against their masters In 
1848-49 the peasant nations supported the dynasty, in 1867 they were 
abandoned by it to the dominant races In 1866-67 the German, Itahan, and 
Magyar programs of 1848 were realized m modified forms and the Pohsh 
in so far as this was possible withm the framework of the Habsburg 
Monarchy alone In 1918-19 came the time for the subject races of the Ger- 
man and Magyar spheres and for the Poles in I939~45 for the Yugoslavs 
and Ruthenes in the Itahan and Pohsh spheres Every idea put forward by 
the mtionahties of the Habsburg Monarchy in 1848 was reahzed at some 
juncture, m one form or another And perhaps even Austro-Slavism will 
ultimately find its realization in a Danubian Umon under Slav aegis 

With 3:848 starts the German bid for power, for European predommance 
for world domimon the national movement was the common denominator 
of the Geiman revolution of 1848 and a mighty Germany fit to give the 
law to other nations its foremost aim Emhett Frethett md Macht (‘CJmty, 
Freedom, and Power } was the slogan with the emphasis on the first and 
thud concepts If I biew that Germany’s umty and future greatness de- 
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manded a tempo'-aiy renunciation of all the Ccv^edoms {Mimmthcher Frahetts-^ 
rechtc) declared Bassermann on i (5 Febiuary 1849 I should be the first to 
submit to such a dictatoiship And the hne follo'wed by the majority parties 
of the Franiefurt Assembly in 1849 at Gotha and Eifurt proves that dictum 
to have been tiuly representative Tlirough power to freedom this is 
Germany s predestuied path ^ wrote m April 1848 the outstanding intellec- 
tual leader of the Frankfurt assembhes Professor Dalilmann Even some of 
the Repubheans v^ere Republicans primarily because they were Nationahsts 
the existence of tlnrty-odd dvnasties and the rival claims of Habsburgs and 
HohenzoUern wcie the fiDremost obstacles to German umty easiest removed 
by proclaiming a German Repubhc one and indivisible The movement for 
Germanumty originated mi 848 in the West South-West and m the Centre 
of Germany m the small States wluch gave no scope to the German Wtlk 
ziir Macht and m the newly acquiied disaffected provinces of Prussia and 
Bavaria But although the aim of the Frankfurt Parhament was 1 leal Pan- 
Germany, not a Greater Prussia or Great Austria one of the two German 
Great Powers had to be the core of the new German Federal State And here 
started the difficidties Austna was the greatest State witlnn the Federation 
and Its traditional head but of its 36 millions, less than 6 nulhons were 
German wlnle of 16 nulhons in Prussia 14 millions were German Austna 
obviously could not meige into a German national State whereas Prussia 
could — ^theoretically It became clear m 1848-49 that a united Greater Ger- 
many (Gross-'DeiitscMand) comprising the German provinces of Austna 
imphed the disruption of Austna otherwise it had to be a Lesser Germany 
[Klein-DeutschhnS) With an imdivided F ustria within Germany, die Ger- 
man Confederation could not change into a Federal State but a Federation of 
States offered no prospect of real national umty or of power The Frankfurt 
Parhament therefore finished by acceptmg Klem-Deutschland and offered its 
Crown to the King of Prussia who refused from respect for Austria and be- 
cause he could only have accepted the Crown if offered to him by his 
fellow-sovereigns Nor would the new Empire as planned at Frankfurt have 
proved acceptable to the true Prussians Frankfurt, not Berlin, was to have 
been its capital and Prussia was to merge into Germany' (there was intense 
jealousy at Frankfurt agamst the Berhn Parhament, and as a safeguard against 
Prussian predominance m a Klem-Deutschland it was planned to break up 
Prussia into hei eight piovmces, each about the size of a German middle-sized 
State) When in March 1848 Frederick Wilham IV sported the German 
tricolour and made his troops assume it, the Second Regiment of the Guards 
rephed by a song about the ‘cry which pierced the faithful hearts you shall 
be Prussians no longer, you shall be Germans When Bismarck showed its 
text to the Pnnee of Prussia, tears ran down Wilham s cheeks But it was Ins 
system based on Prussia, her army and administration which was to be 
established by the man who showed him the song 
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The year 1848 pioved in Germany that umon could not be aclneved 
thiough discussion and by agreement that it could be aclnevcd only by 
force, that the^e were not sufficient revolutionary forces in Germany to 
impose it fiom below, and tha<- therefore if it was to be it Ind to be imposed 
by the Prussian army Again the future was mapped out There weie four 
programs in 1848-49 That of Gross-^Oesterretch a centralized Germamc 
Austria retaming her traditional preponderance m Germ^'ny was realized by 
Schwarzenberg in 1850, after Olmutz That of a Gieater Piussia was reahzed 
in the North German Confederation of 1866 and was extended in 1870-71 
to cover the entire territory of the Fiankfurt Klein--Dciitschland That program 
Itself with the capital removed from Berhn was haltingl) attempted undei 
the Weimai Repubhc while the other Frankfurt piogiam of G oss-Deutsch- 
land mcludmg the German and Czecn provinces of Austria was achieved by 
Hitler m 1938-39 

In 1800 after some foity yea^s in politics Loid Sh^'lburne wiol^ in Ins 
memoirs 

It requires expenence m govermneiit to know die mimcnse distance between 
planning and executing All the difficulty is with the list It requires no small labour 
to open die e}es of either the public or of individuals but \\li«.n that is accom- 
phshed you are not got a third of the way The real difficultv remams in getting 
people to apply the principles which they have admitted and of which they are 
now so fully convinced Then springs the mine of pnvc.te mteicsts and personal 
ammosity If die Emperor Joseph had been conte it to sow and not to plant 
he would ha\ e done more good and saved a great deal of ill 

Most of the men of 1 848 lacked pohtical experience and before a year was 
out the trees of hberty planted by them had witheied away Nonetheless 
1848 remams a seed-plot of lustory It crystallized ideas and projected the 
pattern of things to come it determined the course of the century which 
followed It plamied ard its schemes have been reahzed but — non m st 
penm quanto sangue costa 
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I 

T o understand Adolphe and to appreciate the mood in winch it was written 
It IS necessary to know something of the hfe and love-affairs of Benjamin 
Constant and to realize the conflict withm him between the artist and the 
man of action Adolphe essentially is an autobiographical novel but it is 
neither a complete self-portrait nor a direct descnption of the woman by 
whom in his middle years he was dominated and controlled It represents 
Constant durmg that phase of his hfe when he was tom between pity sub- 
servience and a desire to escape Under the transpaient disguise of an affair 
with Anna Lindsay he descnbes how the bond which had been forged 
between him and Madame de Stael had grown Imk by hnk into a rusted 
cham of iron 

In The Red Note-hook — a slim book of 227 written pages bound m red 
paper and first pubhshed m 1907 — Constant has given his own account of 
the first twenty years of his hfe Yet if we are to estimate the curious blending 
m his character of the purposeful and the haphazard of the selfish and the 
self-sacrificing of ambition and sentiment of impulsiveness and diffidence 
if that IS we are to acquire any comprehension of his strangely dual tempera- 
ment It is necessary to supplement his own account from other and perhaps 
more objective sources 

Henri Benjamin Constant de Rebecque was bom at Lausanne in Switzer- 
land on 25 October 1767 The house, which imtil 1912 was still standing in 
the Rue du Grand-Chene was a long low building of two stories with high 
wmdows opening upon the chestnuts of a little garden His mother, Hen- 
rietta de Chandieu, died a few days after his birth His grandmother and his 
aunt Madame de Nassau strove to secure the charge of this motherless 
infant bis father wished to keep the boy for himself He was " as his cousin 
Rosahe wrote in later years regarded by the family as a fragile but preaous 
object, of which each m turn desired to obtain possession * But the father won 

Colonel Just de Constant is vividly depicted both m the Cahter Rouge and 
an Adolphe itself He combined the tolerance of the eighteenth century with a 
cold protestantism While condomng the follies of his son, while encouraging 
his vices, he was unable (perhaps from seaet shyness) to accord him either 
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Ins confidence or ks affection Althougli he possessed several different pro- 
perties in Switzerland he preferred to take service in the Swiss regiment in 
the Low Countries He was always on the move betv een the Lake of Geneva 
Brussels Germany and the garnson towns of the Netherlands Before Ins 
marnage to Benjamin s mother he had taken charge of a little girl of nine 
whose real name was Jeanne Mangm but who was subsequently known as 
Marianne He educated this ckld according to ks own theories and even- 
tually she became ks housekeeper and ks second wife It was to her simple 
care that the young Benjamin was first entrusted In later vears Colonel de 
Constant much to Benjamm s distress, became involved m 1 lawsuit with the 
officers of ks own regiment He failed to win either the lawsuit or the expen- 
sive appeal wkch he thereafter lodged He lost ks job and had to sell most 
of ks properties He died a discontented man 

Benjamm s childhood years were spent in one or other of the family 
houses wkch frmged the shores of the Lake of Geneva He was given French 
tutors, German tutors and English tutors these pedagogues seem to have 
been selected almost by chance and without discrimination Benjamm was 
a precoaous child he mastered the rudiments of Greek grammar at the age 
of five the letters wkch he wrote at the age of ten are so mature that Samte- 
Beuve (who detested Benjamin Constant and sought always to discredit 
lum) pronounced them to be forgeries They were, in fact authentic I 
wish * he wrote while still a httle boy, that someone could stop my blood 
circulatmg so rapidly and impart to it a calmer rhythm I have tried to see 
whether music could produce this effect I have been playing adagios and 
largos such as would send thirty cardmals to sleep ’ The feverish impatience 
wkch in adult years, amounted to a gambler’s recklessness, was a cause of 
worry to Benjamin even as a child His father did httle to render km more 
quiescent He dragged km off to Pans he took km over to Oxford for a 
wkle, he sent km to the German umversity of Erlangen From Germany, 
on a sudden impulse, Benjamm went to Edinburgh where he enrolled km- 
self as a student The year and a half wkch he spent m Scotland appeared to 
km m later hfe as the happiest of all ks many mterludes In 1786, at the age 
of nineteen, he crossed agam to Pans there followed a period of gaming and 
debauchery and it was then that he met the first of the three women who 
were to dominate ks hfe 

Madame de Charnere at that date was forty-seven years of age she is the 
Zehde of Geoffrey Scott’s dehcate biography As a girl of some beauty and 
great gifts she had had many suitors, including James Boswell and Ben- 
jamin’s uncle But m the end she marned M de Charnere, her brother s 
dull but worthy tutor, and with km she reured to the estate of Colombiers, 
near NeuchateL She acquired a certain hterary reputation by her novel Cahste 
and her Lettres de Lausanne she possessed a logical eighteenth-century mmd 
considerable powers of conversation a taste for opium, and a capaaty for deep 
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maternal affection Constant accompanied her from Paris to Colombiers 
where he started writmg his History of Religion the final version of which 
was not pubhshed for forty years At Colombiers Constant foimd many of 
the things that he needed seclusion smce at that time he was suffering from 
an unfortunate malady which developed mto skm disease that maternal 
affection of which fate had deprived him and infimte opportunities for con- 
versation They would sit there by the stove in Madame de Charriere s 
drawing-room under the heavy Pompeian decoration of the domed ceihng 
and exchange general ideas until the dawn showed through the shutters She 
became his mentor and his confidante in Adolphe she appears as a peaceful 
memory m the passages which occur m Chapter I 
Constant s platomc but not xmemotional friendship with Madame de 
Charriere lasted for almost ten years, from 1786 to 1795 With her he found 
protection without captivity firmness without rage While she ruled his life 
he was free to mdulge m other employments and to contract other affections 
There was Mrs Trevor the wife of the British Mimster at Turin a coquette 
of mature years who rejected his vigorous but timid advances There was 
Jenny Pourras a yoimg heiress who refused to marry him, at which and not 
for the last time he staged a mock suicide In 1788 while he was still suffer- 
ing from herpes, his father, resentmg what he imagmed to be the idleness of 
Colombiers packed him offto the Court of Bruns wick havmg obtamed for 
him a post of jumor chamberlam The next year Benjamin startled them all 
by marrymg Baroness Minna von Cramm, one of the ladies of the ducal 
court who possessed neither beauty, charm nor character After a few 
months of bitter wranghng they agreed to separate Minna was not only 
unfaithful to him she also disclosed to the Duke of Brunswick certain 
wntmgs of Constant m which his employers were exposed to ridicule he 
thus lost his job and his wife at the same time They were divorced in March 
1793 and Constant returned to Colombiers to nurse his wounds 
Madame de Charriere had always realized that the influence which she 
exerased upon the young Constant was protective and mtellectual she 
called It her intellectual maternity’ She had not for this reason been jealous 
of Mrs Trevor or Jenny Pourras or even ofMinna von Cramm she knew 
that she could provide him with something which they could never supply 
But she was terrified of Madame de Stael Here was a potential rival, twenty- 
six years younger than herself, aboundmg m vitahty nch, managing famous, 
and endowed with a capaaty for conversation m comparison to which the 
talks at Colombiers would seem but famt logical murmurs beside a stove In 
her letters she sought to discredit her formidable successor m the eyes of 
Benjamin How vulgar was Madame de Stael, how inelegant, how snobbish, 
how essentially silly She is not ’ wrote Zehde authentic But m her lonely 
unhappy heart, Madame de Charnere knew that m the end the two must 
meet, and that her Benjamin would at once be captured and enslaved 
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On a September mornmg m 1794 Madame de Stael was driving along the 
road from Coppet to Mezery Her carnage was mtercepted by a young man 
on horseback who explained that he had just been to Coppet and had been 
told by her servants that she had left but an hour before, he had thus cantered 
along the road to catch her up She invited him to enter her carnage at 
once they embarked upon a tremendous discussion regarding the liberty of 
the press 

Benjamin Constant at that date was twenty-seven years of age His appear- 
ance was not prepossessing His carroty hair hung over Ins forehead m wisps 
his white face was blotched with yellow patches, his httle eyes glinted within 
half-closed eyehds and behind green spectacles his hps were mobile and slim 
He had a weedy body and white freckled hands which jerked nervously, his 
finger was constantly in his mouth He had a tlnn rather effeminate voice 
and when he uttered his epigrams, the sibilants hissed and wlnstled 

Constant returned to Coppet with Madame de Stael Madame dc Charriere 
sought for a moment to brave it out What fun we shall have * she wrote 
pathetically, laughing at her when you return It seems to me rephed 
Constant that you judge her too severely This letter had been written on 
a paper scented with ambergris Madame de Charncrc was too intelligent a 
woman not to reahze that she was beaten Benjamm she rephed ‘you are 
beginmng to take pams about your personal appearance you no longer love 
me ’ Constant, m a mood of ruthless impatience, decided to confess that he 
had fallen in love with Madame de Stael She is, he wrote to Zehde the 
second woman in my hfe who could fill my whole universe, you know who 
was the first ’ The reign of Madame de Charnere had ended the tyranny of 
Germaine de Stael had begun 

The subsequent stages of Constant s enslavement arc comprehensible, we 
can find m them a combmation of mixed motives and emotions intellectual 
admiration and enjoyment, habit, convemence vanity a need for mental 
exatement, gratitude duty, worldly ambition compassion, and sheer 
physical and nervous terror It is the sudden and overwhelming infatuation 
of the first months that is so difficult to explain Madame de Stael even at the 
age of twenty-eight, was not an attractive woman Her figure was ungamly, 
her skm tawny her gestures violent, her voice loud and hoarse It may be 
that, hke Adolphe, Constant possessed the gambler’s reckless desire for 
immediate acquisition It may be also that, as so often happens with neurotics, 
he was less in love with an mdividual than m love with love It may be 
that bemg conscious of his own sexual timidity he forced himself into 
positions more extreme and inevitable than a less cerebral sensuahst would 
need to adopt And it may be again that, mortified as he was by his own 
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lack of physical attraction detecting in the eyes of Madame de Stael the 
repulsion winch he inspired he forced himself to stake everything on win 
or lose 

He was certainly impulsive A few hours only after his arrival at Coppet he 
began to display marked symptoms of physical passion Madame de Stael 
rejected his advances He resorted to his former tnck of attempted smcide 
he swallowed opium roused the household, and insisted that Madame de 
Stael should come to him before he expired TeU her, he panted that it is 
from love of her that I die ’ Madame de Stael, roused from her slumbers, 
burned to his bedside, he covered her hand with kisses and almost imme- 
diately recovered When she returned to her own room she plunged into 
scented water the hand that he had kissed I feel for that man,* she confessed 
a physical antipathy which nothmg can surmount 

Within a few days Constant was convalescent She allowed him to sit up 
with her until midnight had struck One mght he overstayed the time allotted 
to him and she told him to consult his watch It was ten minutes after mid- 
mght He took the watch and smashed it agamst the marble mantelpiece 
This gesture seems to have had more effect upon the Baroness than the 
attempted suicide Next morning Constant notes in his diary 1 shall not 
buy another watch I have no longer any need of it * 

Madame de Stael was the most possessive woman that ever hved None of 
her victims was ever allowed to leave the gilded cage She forced them to 
sign acts of capitulation under which they bound themselves to eternal 
fidehty and obedience If any of them managed to escape for a moment one 
of the other victims or even her own son, was sent after the renegade to fetch 
him back The disaplme she imposed was feroaous the scenes she enacted 
were uncontrolled she would rush like a maenad along the passages with 
foam upon her bps the plaad waters of Lac Leman echoed to her hoarse and 
j&enzied cries The prisoners themselves, m spite of their mutual antipathy 
huddled like cows together m a common fear 

The Coppet establishment has often been descnbed The permanent 
pnsoners, apart from Constant himself, were Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Schlegel, the banker Sismondi Elzear de Sabran and Prosper de Barante The 
only women inhabitants were Madame Necker de Saussure and Madame 
R^camier They all met at breakfast at eight m the mormng, conversation 
then continued for three-and-a-half hours until the midday meal there was 
a pause till dinner when conversation was resumed From time to time there 
would be amateur theatricals, at which Madame de Stael excelled m the part 
of Ph^dre The lack of pnvacy must have been appalhng, there were no 
locks to the doors and Madame de Stack armed with her green morocco 
writing case, would burst mto the rooms of her victims at any hour of the 
day and night, shoutmg incessantly, often m rage Occasionally they would 
all go on expeditions together or undertake voyages to Germany or France 
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Vociferous and untiring Madame de Stael lashed out at her troop of galley 
slaves They bowed then head m admiration anger and shame 


III 

In May 1795 Madame de Stael had felt that it was safe to return to Pans and 
to re-open her salon She brought Benjamin with her When the Directory 
was established a few months later they imagined that their oppoitumty had 
come The frenzy of the Revolution had spent itself a new epoch of philo- 
sophic liberalism was about to open and under such a system they would 
both, with then intellectual energies and their uncompromised pasts find 
scope for their ambitions Benjamm would play the part of a hberal politician 
perhaps even of a statesman and Madame de Stael from her salon would 
become the tutelary goddess of the whole movement Their hopes were 
disappomted Benjamin presented himself to the electors but owing to his 
Swiss origin he was not returned and Madame de Stael aroused hostihty by 
her arrogance and suspicion by her unbridled tactlessness One is no more 
she confessed, than a pebble thrown into an enormous wheel 

And then came the 18 Brumaire and the advent of Bonaparte Madame de 
Stael loved hberty but she worshipped power She spared no pains to flatter 
Bonaparte and to obtain a place for Benjamm Somewhat contemptuously 
the First Consul appomted Benjamin Constant as the representative in the 
Tnbunate for the Department of Leman ‘After all he is reported to have 
said, ‘why not^ But Madame de Stael was unable to keep silent as Constant 
was unable to refrain from criticism Bonaparte soon lost his patience In 
1802 Constant was deprived of his job in the Tnbunate and Madame de Stael 
was ordered to leave Pans So far from having assisted him in his ambitions 
Madame de Stael by her chatter and self-assertion had ruined Ins pohtical 
career They returned to Coppet mortified and resentful The only function 
that remained to them was to become the twm martyrs of Bonapartism 

The infatuation which had swept Constant off his balance in 1794 had not 
been of long duration withm a few months the lover had become the ser- 
vant So long ago as May 1797 he had confessed to his aunt, Madame de 
Nassau, that a bond by which I am held, owing to a sense of duty, or, if you 
prefer it from weakness, renders me profoundly unhappy' With the 
destruction of his pohtical ambitions, this bond became increasmgly irk- 
some Moreover, while in Pans in 3:800, he had fallen m love with someone 
else 

Anna Lindsay, known offiaally as Madame Lindsay, had been born in 
1764, the daughter of an Indi innkeeper at Calais of the name of Jeremy 
O'Dwyer While still a girl she had attracted the attention of the Duchess of 
Fitzrjames who had removed her from her father's mn, given her some 
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education and a taste for elegance and then left her to her own dewces After 
an early life of varied gallantry she had formed m 1788 a serious connection 
with Auguste de Lamoignon by whom she had two children She possessed a 
domestic nature and a longmg to become respectable her personal charm the 
services which durmg the Revolution she had been able to render to the 
emigres and her long fidehty to Lamoignon, enabled her to create a place for 
herself on the fringes of the tolerant soaety of the Directory It was Juhe 
Talma Constant s devoted friend, who brought the two together m October 
1800 Benjamm was thirty-two at that date and Madame Lindsay was 
thirty-six he had always preferred women older than himself He fell m 
love with her and she gave herself to him withm a few days of their first 
meetmg It was customary for Constant to tire of a thmg the moment he 
had come to possess it the honeymoon with Anna Lmdsay was prolonged by 
the stimulatmg circumstances that possession could not be absolute She was 
tied by her duty towards Lamoignon he by his service to Madame de Stael 
An element of micertainty was thus mtroduced mto their relationship and 
this tension postponed for Benjamin the advent of satiety This early period 
is described m the famous and indeed stnkmg, openmg to Chapter 4 
Constant durmg the blaze of his early passion urged Madame Lmdsay to 
break with Lamoignon, and promised that if she did so he would sever his 
connection with Madame de Stael Withm a few months however, he had 
thought much better of this proposal Not only would it be difficult and 
even dangerous to escape from Madame de Stael s clutches but if Lamoig- 
non ceased to be responsible for Anna Lmdsay then Constant might have to 
support both her and the two children himself He poured out his perplexity 
to Madame Talma She was sympathetic, helpful but a shade too frank Juhe 
Talma was a penetratmg woman She understood Benjamm Constant better 
even than he understood himself Her mckname for him was la vietlle 
coquette Belnnd all his ecstatics she detected the exasperation wrought m him 
by the coniEhct between his artistic sensibihty and his desire to appear as the 
man of action irresistible and passionate She foresaw the reaction which 
possession was bound to produce ‘What you would like to do,’ she wrote to 
him a trifle harshly ‘is to seduce women butyoucanonly charm them The 
letters which Constant wrote to Madame Lmdsay did not seem to Madame 
Talma to be honest or fair They are a mixture ’ she wrote of passion and 
mdifference of the outspoken and the sly half of what they contam mduces 
despair the other half mspires hope So long as Madame Talma was ahve the 
affair between Constant and Madame Lm^ay pursued its comphcated and 
neurotic course But Madame Talma died m May 1805 and thereafter 
Constant returned to Coppet and did not see Anna Lmdsay for a space of ten 
years Mortified unhappy and disgusted with his own wretched weakness, 
he resumed his former servitude And it was m such a mood, m the late 
autumn of 1 806 that he wrote 
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IV 

In i8oi, Monsieur de Stael the dim but official husband, of the Baroness had 
died of apoplexy Constant felt that it was obhgatory to suggest marriage to 
his widow She refused on the sensible ground that it would be foohsh at her 
age to change a name which she had rendered so famous In 1804 a further 
entanglement occurred Monsieur Necker the father for whom Madame de 
Stael entertained so extravagant a passion died at Coppet Her desolation at 
this misfortune was not feigned Constant felt obhged to comfort and 
assuage her by any means in his power This added a further hnk to his cham 
By 1806 however this hnk also had become rusted It must be reahzed that 
Adolphe was written at a moment when Constant was ruminating was even 
planning the most mtncate and excruciating manoeuvres for escape I am 
tired he wrote of being always necessary and never adequate ’ Benjamm 
wrote Madame de Stael, is too mcomplete both in feehng and in character 
to suffice me wholly 

He began to wnte Adolphe m the autumn of 1 806 Benjamm Madame de 
Stael informed Bonstetten on 15 November of that year has begun a novel 
which is the most original and the most movmg of any I have read It may 
be as M Rudler suggests that this first sketch represented Adolphe as tom 
between the love of two women Ellenore and a less worthy person of the 
type of Mrs Trevor He abandons Ellenore for the coquette Ellenore dies of 
a broken heart and Adolphe refuses to see Mrs Trevor agam It may well 
have been this first draft to which Madame de Stael tefers m her letter to 
Bonstetten We know from th& Journal Intime that Constant reahzed there- 
after that if a second woman were introduced mto the novel Ellenore would 
lose her central position and the weakness of Adolphe himself would become 
too odious In the first fortnight of January 1807 he therefore rewrote the 
novel more or less m its present form, and fimshed it within fifteen days He 
read it aloud on repeated occasions and m different circles the final draft was 
not written out until 1810 thenovel was not pnnted until 18 1<5 Two manu- 
script copies exist, the one m the library at Geneva, the other in the Monamy- 
Vahn archives 

To us Anglo-Saxons, with our congemtal reticence m all such matters it 
may seem strange that Benjamm Constant ishould so frequently have in- 
dulged m the exhibitiomsm of readmg aloud to strangers the story of lus own 
amours There was an element m his sensibihty which added reUsh to such 
self-humihation He would have called it an act of consaence There exist 
several records of these pubhc readings On 19 April 1815 we leam from the 
memoirs of the Due de Broghe Constant was feehng weary and exhausted, 
when he came to the death of Ellenore his voice broke the whole audience 
dissolved mto tears and then as a reaction everybody started to laugh wildly 
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Constant notes this incident m his diary Lu man roman fou nre A few weeks 
later on 20 June 1815 he went to the Rue Cerutti to read the novel to 
Queen Hortense Before they had reached the death of Ellenore the Duke of 
Rovigo entered the room hurriedly and took the Queen aside He told her 
that Napoleon had been deasively defeated within a few miles of Brussels 
The followmg February Miss Berry, m her journal mentions a similar read- 
ing m London 

Wednesday February 14 1816 In the evenmg at the Bourkes (the 
Damsh Munster), where there had been a dinner Lady Holland, Madame de 
Lieven etc , and where Benjanun Constant read his romance, or history I do 
not know what to call it as he has not given it a name It is very well written 
— a sad and much too true Instory of the human heart but almost ndicu- 
louslyso with the company before whom It was read It lasted two hours and 
a half The end was so touchmg that it was scarcely possible to restrain one s 
tears and the effort I made to do so made me positively ill Agnes and I both 
burst into tears on our return home 

The fame of these readings spread through London society Constant 
decided to have the novel pubhshed It was issued m French under the title 
Adolphe^ an anecdote found among the papers of an unknown person and published 
by Monsieur Benjamin de Constant* It bears the double imprmt of London, 
Colburn Bookseller and Pans Trottel and Wurtz On 17 August 1816, 
Constant wrote to his cousm from London 1 only pubhshed the thmg itt 
order to save myself the trouble of reading it m company Havmg given four 
readmgs in a single week I thought it would be more worth while to allow 
others to have the trouble of reading it themselves Moreover he received 
from Messrs Colburn a welcome advance payment o£ A second edi- 
tion with a new preface was pubhshed m Pans a few weeks later A third 
edition with yet another preface was pubhshed by Bnssot-Thivers m Pans 
in 1824 The last edition to be pubhshed m Constant’s hfetime appeared m 
1828 


V 

I have brought the story of Benjamin Constant’s loves and servitude up 
to that fortmght in January 1807 when he composed the basic draft of 
Adolphe Before I examine how far the novel must be regarded as autobio- 
graphical, It may be well to sketch the outlmes of Constant s subsequent 
career 

When m Germany in 1793 he had had an affair with Charlotte von 
Hardenberg which lasted for two months He found her Vomantic and tire- 
some’ and he went his way At the time she made no attempt to recapture his 
affections he discovered charactenstically, *that somethmg that escapes one 
IS wholly different from somethmg that pursues one’ Often when lacerated 
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by the claws of Madame de Stael, he had thought back upon Charlotte s 
gentle phancy her soothing hands In 1807 when his hatred of Madame de 
Stael had reached its aclnng chmax he entered into correspondence with 
Charlotte who in the interval had married a Monsieur Dutertre He asked 
her to obtam a divorce and to become his wife Pliant as usual she travelled 
to Germany m order to institute divorce proceedings against the unfortunate 
Monsieur Dutertre Constant had not of course dared to reveal these 
stratagems to Madame de Stael in fact, to ease his conscience he again 
begged her to become his wife A scene followed in which she accused him 
in front of her children of seekmg either to obtam her fortune or to destroy 
her hfe As usual he capitulated and returned submissively to Coppet The 
old relations were resumed 

Meanwhile Charlotte had obtained her divorce from Monsieur Dutertre 
and was expecting Benjaimn to make the next move At that very moment 
Madame de Stael went on a journey to Austria where she found a new lover 
in the shape of Maurice O Donnell Benjamm quickly seized this opportumty 
for escape He married Charlotte at Brevans on 5 June 1808 Madame de 
Stael returned from Austna having tired of O Donnell and re-estabhshed 
her court at Coppet Benjamin did not dare to disclose to her his secret 
marriage he remamed at Coppet for almost a year during which his only 
encounter with Charlotte was one frightened conversation conducted 
through the railings of the park After months of further servitude he at last 
came to a deasion Charlotte herself must reveal to Madame de Stael the 
guilty secret which was theirs The scene that followed had all the swift in- 
tensity of a typhoon Madame de Stael imposed unconditional surrender 
The marnage must remain a secret Charlotte must disappear and Benjamm 
must return to Coppet as if nothing had occurred Charlotte thereupon 
attempted to commit smade but recovered withm a few days and Benjamm 
remamed a pnsoner at Coppet until February 1811 It was then that John 
Rocca a cavalry captam of the age of twenty-three, appeared as the de- 
hverer He was passionate and handsome he was violent he was sensual he 
was a romantic and male Moreover, he was not a conversationahst Speech 
admitted Madame de Stael is not his language He challenged Benjamin to 
a duel because he objected to the attentions which he paid to Madame de 
Stael The latter stopped the duel, but was entranced by the episode At last 
Benjamin plucked up bs courage The final scene, and it was extravagant, 
took place on the staircase of the Hotel de la Couronne at Lausanne at 1 1 a m 
on the morning of 10 May 1811 The chain at last was broken Constant 
retired to Gottmgen with Charlotte where he settled down to a life of 
domestic austerity, studiously working at the twelve volumes of bs History 
of Religion 

Then came Leipzig and the collapse of the Napoleonic Empire The time 
for action had at last arnved Constant, impulsive as ever was wbrled off bs 
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feet by a wind of political opportunism He established relations with Bema- 
dotte who, he imagmed was the most likely candidate for the Napoleonic 
succession He went to Pans By then Louis XVIII was estabhshed on the 
throne of his fathers and Constant havmg rapidly severed his connection 
with Bernadette, ralhed to the Bourbon regime When Napoleon landed at 
Frejus Constant pubhely announced that he was prepared to sacrifice his hfe 
in order to repel the usurper and the tyrant even when Napoleon had 
reached Auxerre and Louis XVIII was preparmg his escape to Ghent Con- 
stant pubhshed m the Journal des Ddhats a wild manifesto of defiance This 
juvenile conduct may have been due to his desire to impress Madame 
Recamier with whom smee August 1814 he had feUen desperately m love 
In the old Coppet days Constant had scarcely noticed Juhette Recamier not 
a smgle wrmkle he had written of her, not a smgle idea but by 1814 
Madame Recamier was approaching her fortieth year and Constant who 
liked his fruit to be shghtly over-ripe entered upon the most unsuccessful 
and therefore the most lastmg of his many love-affairs 

When Napoleon entered Pans Constant escaped to the country where he 
remamed for a few weeks in hidmg Havmg been assured that his life was m 
no danger, he crept back to Pans Napoleon reahzmg that the enthusiasm 
which had greeted his return could not be of long duration was by then 
seekmg to pose as a hberal He sent for Benjamin Constant appointed him a 
Councillor of State and charged him with draftmg the Additional Act to 
the Impenal Constitution When Napoleon returned from Waterloo he 
accorded Constant an audience of three hours which took place m the garden 
of the Elysee But the aUies by then were advancmg mexorably on Pans 
Napoleon retired to Malmaison and thereafter to St Helena and Constant 
made his escape to London 

Havmg changed sides three times withm one year Constant then prepared 
to change sides once agam He had always beheved that pnnaples were more 
than parties and it must be accorded to him in justice that whatever may 
have been the colour of the successive cockades which in those breathless 
months he affixed to his buttonhole he always remained a hberal at heart 
He therefore made his peace with the Bourbons and returned to France In 
1819 he was elected for the Department of the Sarthe and owmg to a succes- 
sion of trenchant speeches and pamphlets, became the acknowledged leader 
of the hberal opposition to the royahst reactionaries He was unseated in 
1822 but thereafter was elected for the Department of the Vosges amid 
scenes of popular rejoicmg With the Revolution of July it seemed that the 
road was at last opened to him for high oflSice But Louis-Phdippe who was 
too shrewd a man not to realize Constant's mherent instabihty, merely 
accorded him the honorary post of President of the Council of State Having 
failed as a pohtiaan he endeavoured to confirm his reputation as a writer 
In the autumn of 1830 he sought admission to the French Academy, he was 
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not elected On 10 December 1830 lie died a disappomted man His funeral 
acquired the proportions of a popular demonstration But by posterity he is 
remembered not as the author of the History of Religion not as the able 
parhamentarian and the champion of hberahsm but as the man who m that 
January fortmght of 1807 wrote the story of Adolphe 


VI 

Benjamm Constant adopted many devices m the hope of conceahng from 
the pubhc the fact that his novel was a record of personal experience He 
pretended that the manuscript had come mto his hands by chance, havmg 
been left behind by an unknown traveller in a Calabrian tavern In the pre- 
face to the second edition he states expressly that none of the characters m 
Adolphe bears any relation to any person that I have ever known' To identify 
the characters m the novel with any single individual was to mdulge m a 
form of mahgmty which aspirmg to the merit of penetration, discovers 
allusions which are m fact based upon absurd conjectures He claimed that 
his novel had been wntten with a moral purpose, that it was a cautionary 
tale devised to warn young men that it is a mistake to suppose that one can 
easily break attachments which one has formed hghtheartedly In the third 
edition of 1824 he adopted an even more speaous device He contended that 
Adolphe was no more than a hterary exerase wntten with the sole idea of 
convmcmg several friends who were staymg together m the country, that 
It would be feasible to give some sort of mterest to a story m which the 
characters would be restncted to two and in which the situation would 
always remam the same’ 

In pnvate conversation Constant was less obscurantist We find the 
foUowmg m Samuel Rogers s diary for 14 July 1816 Benjamm Constant to 
breakfast Adolphe^ many parts he will confess from his own experience 
He had often in his mmd an Enghshwoman, — ^still hving with a Frenchman 
in Pans — ^aMrs Lmdsay 

It is quite evident that the external circumstances, the factual apparatus, 
of the story were based — and dehberately based — ^upon the affair between 
Constant and Anna Tmdsay Ellenore was Pohsh by origin and Anna Insh 
to the French mind m the early mneteenth century these two oppressed 
nationahties were analogous The relations between Ellenore and the Comte 

de p are identical with those which had for so long existed between 

Anna Lindsay and Auguste de Lamoignon The connection in each case had 
lasted for some twelve years and had acquired a tone of domestic respecta- 
bdity two children had been bom, and Ellenore had remained faithful to 
the Comte de P even as Anna Lmdsay had remamed faithful to Lamoig- 

non dunng the hardsdays of poverty and exile Ellenore, like Anna, attached 
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the greatest importance to regularity of conduct precisely because hers was 
not regular according to conventional notions Even the minor characters — 
Juste de Constant Madame de Charriere and Juhe Talma — can readily be 
identified In fact the only fictional character in the whole novel is the Baron 

de T who would seem to be an idealization of Benjamm’s father m his 

more reflective moods 

There can be httle doubt that Constant adopted this factual framework m 
order that Madame de Stael could at least pretend that the whole story was 
about someone else If any awful doubt assailed her she could always point 
to the key-sentence which Constant had mtroduced into Chapter 2 
Ellenore * he had written was not a woman of exceptional intelligence 
Obviously, such a phrase could not, by any stretch of mahgmty be apphed 
to Germaine de Stael She adopted the only attitude which was open to her 
to adopt she accepted the story at its face value and she pressed it upon her 
friends as a remarkable account of an episode which had occurred when 
Benjamin was on leave The first time I ever read it wrote Byron m sending 
the book to Lady Blessington, was at the desire of Madame de Stael, who 
was supposed by the good-natured world to be the herome which she 
was not and was furious at the supposition * 

Madame de Stael possessed it is true unhmited powers of self-deception 
with a sweep of the wmg she could hurl any unwanted fledgelmg from the 
cluttered bird s-nest of her mmd Yet it is difficult to beheve that when she 
read and re-read the pages of Adolphe some suspicion did not occur to her 
that here transparently disguised, was a tortured protest and an agomzed 
appeal 

There were m the first place certain events, certain circumstances certain 
psychological states which could not possibly apply to the Benjanun-Anna 
relation and which certamly apphed to the Benjamm-de Stael relation 
There was the death of M Necker there was Madame de Stael s expulsion 
by Napoleon s pohce there was the finanaal obhgation mto which Benjamin 
had entered both to M Necker and to Germaine herself and which en- 
venomed his dependence She must have realized that the affair between 
Benjamin and Anna had not lasted quite long enough to produce that sense 
of mtimacy that deep famiharity, which could justify the words We were 
hving on the memories of our hearts She must have known that when he 
wrote of Caden he was thmking of Coppet She was too intelhgent a woman 
not to see that the destructive passion the actual rage and violence mani- 
fested by Ellenore were mconsistent with her comparatively plaad character, 
or that the reckless indiscretion which she displayed was out of harmony witli 
her prim and calculating nature Some fibre of self-reproach must surely 
have been set vibratmg m Madame de StaeFs egoism when she read the 
phrase I recogmzed m Ellenore the demal of all the success to which I might 
have aspired* She must have known that when he wrote of this inexorable 
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cliain this hornble incarceration, this fantastic despotism’ he was not really 
thinking of Anna Lindsay but of the ruthless tyranny which she herself had 
exercised for all those years And it must have been with anguish— or was 
It only with seethmg rage^— that her eyes hghted upon the imphed but 
piteous appeal What have I not sacnficed for Ellenore? For her sake I left 
my home and family for her sake I am hving m this place where my youth 
shps away m sohtude without glory without honour, and without dehght 
Yet It is time that I embarked on a career, began a hfe of action acqmred 
some claim to the esteem of my fellow men and put my faculties to some 
worthy use This supposition must have occurred to her she may perhaps 
as Byron said have thereby been rendered furious , I hope she was also 
rendered ashamed 


VII 

It is useless to pretend that the character of Benjamin Constant as he portrays 
It m the pages of Adolphe is an estimable character He was an mtelhgent but 
unattractive man He does not manage even wrote Pauhne de Beaumont to 
Joubert, to like himself I possess excellent quahties confessed Constant to 
his diary such as pride, generosity and devotion, but I am not qmte a real 
person M du Bos demes the latter accusation Never ’ he writes has any 
man been more authentic There was as so many have recognized a duahsm 
in Constant s character which enabled him to observe with lucidity and 
detachment the vagaries and the results of his own actions And perhaps his 
vamty his ruthlessness and his appalhng weakness are redeemed by the fact 
that he possessed an unhmited fund of human pity he suiSered atrociously — 
as Byron did not suffer — ^from the pam which he caused 
It may be mterestmg m conclusion to refer to the effect produced by 
Adolphe upon successive generations Constant s contemporanes and com- 
patnots, versed as they were m the doctrine of sensibihty’ tramed as they 
had been m the self-expository novel by Reni and Connne and even Madame 
de Kf udener s Valette, found m it a highly romantic exposition of the conflict 
between personal emotion and the social conventions Yet even m 1816 
Byron (who had some knowledge of similar situations) remarked that it 
leaves an unpleasant impression Succeeding generations fortified as they 
were by moral earnestness regarded Adolphe as ethically and artistically 
abhorrent, as M Fabre-Luce has noted Sismondi, who had been swept off 
his feet by Adolphe m 1816, found it detestable when he re-read it m 1837 
Between 1840 and 1870 Adolphe was repudiated and ignored With the 
revival of mdividuahsm m the early eighties, with the spread of the analytical 
spirit, It was suddenly discovered that Adolphe possessed the umque virtue of 
smcenty ^People used to find fault with Adolphe ’ wrote Anatole France, 
but now we pity him For Paul Bourget, Constant was a man who despised 
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hypocrisy and who became virtuous through self-revelation Barres saw in 
him the intellectual toying with his ovm sensations for him Constant 
became the Great Saint of the cuke de mot And what of to-day^ The present 
generation can read Adolphe with interest partly because of its importance 
in the development of the French analytical novel partly because of the 
excellence of its style and the subtlety of its mterpretation of character, and 
partly because it describes what actually happens m life rather than what 
ought ideally to occur It responds to the reahsm of our present age to our 
dishke of all synthetic formulas and to the sad fatahsm which leads so many 
young people to imagine that the fortunes of men are deterimned not by 
their strength or virtues but by their weakness and their faults 
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Palmurus a skilful pilot of the ship of .^neas fell into the 
sea in his sleep was three days exposed to the tempests and 
waves of the sea and at last came safe to the seashore near 
Veha where the cruel inhabitants of the place murdered 
him to obtain his clothes his body was left unbuned on the 
seashore 

lempriJre 


Mox vero Lucanis pestilentia laborantibus respondit 
oraculum Manes Palmun esse placandos ob quam rem 
non longe a Veha et lucum et cenotaphium ei dederunt ^ 

SERVius Commentary on 
the^Eneid Bk vi 1 378 


A shelfy Coast 

Long mfamous for Ships and Sailors lost 
And white with Bones 

Dryden s Virgil 


1 Soon the Oracle gave this answer to the Lucamans who were suffering from an epidemic 
The shade of Pahnurus must be appeased* Whereupon they dedicated to him not far from 
Veha a Cenotaph and a Sacred Grove 
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INTRODUCTION 

It IS nearly ten years since The Unquiet Grave was begun long enough for a 
book to cease to be contemporary and to start settling down to a position in 
time With this new and revised edition an opportumty is presented to show 
how and why it came to be written and to take on its present form This may 
answer some of the criticisms to which Palmurus has not had a chance to 
reply such as that The Unquiet Grave is merely an anthology a collection of 
extracts chosen with outremer snobbery and masquerading as a book or 
that if book it be then it is both morbid and depressing 

The Unquiet Grave is mevitably a war-book Although the author tned to 
extricate himself from the war and to escape from Ins time and place mto the 
bright empyrean of European thought he could not long remam above the 
clouds He was an editor hvmg m Bedford Square who kept a journal in 
three httle notebooks provided by his wise prmter between the autumn of 
1942 and the autumn of 1943 As a man he was suffermg from a private 
gnef — a separation for which he felt to blame as an editor he was strugghng 
against propaganda (the gemal gmdance of thought by the state which imder- 
mines the love of truth and beauty) > as a Londoner he was affected by the 
dirt and wearmess, the gradual draining away under war conditions of hght 
and colour from the former capital of the world and lastly as a European 
he was acutely aware of bemg cut off from France And so in keepmg a 
journal for what a Russian peasant would have called his back thoughts^ he 
was determined to quote as many passages as he could from the French to 
show the afSmty between their thought and ours, and to prove how near and 
necessary to us were the mmds and culture of those across the channel who 
then seemed qmte cut off from us perhaps for ever To evoke a French beach 
at that time was to be reminded that beaches did not exist for mmes and pill- 
boxes and barbed wire but for us to bathe from and that, one day, we would 
enjoy them again 

We must understand the author’s obsession with pleasure at a time when 
nearly all pleasures were forbidden Besides his love of France Palmurus 
also wished to proclaim his faith in the unity and contmmty of Western 
culture m its moment of cnsis He chose his quotations to illustrate how we 

26s ^ 
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have gone on thinking the <^ame things since the days of the ancient Greeks 
how the present can always be illuniinated by the past He looked for 
sanctions rather than originahty 

Meanwhile the three notebooks filled up while the personal sorrow came 
to a head and disappeared into a long false lull like an illness Working on the 
manuscript for another year Pahnurus began to see that there was a pattern 
to be brought out, in the dianes an art-form slumbered, — ^an initiation a 
descent into hell a purification and cure The various themes could be given 
symphomc structure and be made to lead into and suggest each other until 
every paragraph became fitted mto an mevitable position m the pilot s 
periplus (or intellectual voyage) from which it could not be moved Stained 
by the juice of time the second autumn was not qmte like the first the 
returns of gnef or pleasure or rehgion acqmred a richer orchestration the 
writing had developed the water There was so much to cut or to improve 
the exploration of the Pahnurus myth (which is mentioned incidentally in 
the first article the author pubhshed) led on to others, until one seemed always 
to be pursumg some new clue It seemed also the moment to collate once and 
for all the findmgs of depth-psychology with subjective feehngs even if a loss 
to hterature were the result FmaUy the whole book had to be re-set The 
Unquiet Grave by now consisted of thirty long gaUey-proofs scissored mto 
httle pieces like a strmg of clown s black sausages covered with insertions 
and deletions and spread out on the floor to be arranged and re-arranged into 
a mosaic The coils of pnnt seemed to move with a hfe of their own With 
incomparable devotion Lys Lubbock and Soma Brownell the two secre- 
tanes at Horizon had typed the whole manuscript out twice and at last it 
was pubhshed from here in December 1944 with four collotype plates m a 
limited edition of a thousand Lys and Soma sold copies over the counter 
the demand grew and the expenses of the two printings were recovered The 
identity of the author-pubhsher was never regarded as a top secret By 
pubhshmg the book without his name however, more reahty was given to 
the Pahnurus myth and the anonymity acted as a coat of varmsh to protect 
what might otherwise seem too personal a confession 
The plot of the book is contamed m the title The Unquiet Grave first 
suggests the tomb of Pahnurus, pilot of JEneas it is the cenotaph from which 
he haunts us ‘The ghost of Pahnurus must be appeased’ He is the core of 
melancholy and guilt that works destruction on us from witlim But the 
title IS also that of an old border ballad in which a lover haunts the grave of 
his imstress and troubles her sleep 

The wind doth blow to-rught my love, 

And a few small drops of ram 
I never had but one true love 
Id. cold grave she was lam * 
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He remains by her grave for a year and a day (the period of the diary) until 
she dismisses him 

The stalk is withered dry my love 

So will our hearts decay 

So make yourself content my love 

Till God calls you away 

In the first part, Ecce Gubernator ( Behold the pilot ), we are piesented with 
a self-portrait of Palinurus with his views on hterature, love and rehgion his 
bitter doubting attitude Something is badly wrong he has lost touch with 
his sub-conscious self the well is obstructed he is reminded of a gull fouled 
with oil The presiding gemus of this section is Pascal whose terrible sayings 
penetrate the mask and cause Palinurus to reveal himself and so allude for the 
first time to his private sorrow Revisit pale Chelsea s nook-shotten Cythera 
Cythera was the Island of love Shakespeare s word nook-shotten can mean 
full of indentations the shelfy coast ofthe title-page or else full of nooks and 
alcoves There follows the first allusion to Pans lost love, lost youth lost 
Pans remorse and folly Aie^ Pascal and Leopardi dommate because when 
they died they were the same age as Pahnurus (thirty-mne) Will he survive 
them^ After considermg opium as a remedy the pilot contmues his downward 
rush towards the notion of suicide with which the section ends ‘Te Pahnure 
Petens (lookmg for you Pahnurus) begms with the worst period of the 
nightmare journey The names of four fnends who took their own hves are 
evoked, one who shoots herself at this very moment was the companion 
of the dark face from the Ile-Samt-Loms most sacred of the holy places 
Pahnurus is soon driven to admit that all his trouble comes from Pans and he 
mentions the Rue Delambre the Quai d Anjou (on the Island) and the Rue 
de Vaugirard as connected with his deepest feehngs Two new Genu preside 
over this section Sainte-Beuve and Chamfort who brmg respectively philo- 
sophic resignation and cymcal courage to dispel the pessimism of Pascal and 
Leopardi or the smcidal raving of Nerval On page 308 comes the first ray of 
hope ‘Streets of Pans pray for me beaches in die sun pray for me ghosts of 
the Lemurs mtercede for me plane-tree and laurel-rose shade me summer 
rain on quais of Toulon, wash me away In the last section this prayer is 
hterally answered The title La cle des chants (the key to the songs) also 
suggests Grandville s la cle des champs The nature-cure The ferrets and 
lemurs who represent the strength and beauty of the healthy hbido as well 
as the innocent paradise the happy pagan honeymoon of the doomed 
relationship make their appearance m a kmd of htany Here the presiding 
gemus is Flaubert who ennches the sensibihty and stoical courage winch he 
shares with the others with the joy of creation 
Baudelaire, one-time dweller in the Ile-Saint-Louis, also haunts this 
section and their mutual friend Sainte-Beuve makes a farewell appearance 
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The last movement opens with a senes of alternating passages on the theme 
Streets of Pans recalled by autumn mist m London and Beaches in the sun 
suggested by the late summer radiance Mediterranean haiboar scenes are 
followed by Atlantic sea-scapes, with allusions to Baudelaire at Honfleur 
Proust at Houlgate and Flaubert at Trouville where he met his fantome 
and dark mspirer Madame Schlesinger About the fortieth birthday of 
Palmurus the catharsis occurs he re-hves the early stages of his love-affair 
the walk to the apartment on the Ile-Samt-Louis the Pans of the ex-patnates, 
and the year in the South of France the villa Les Launers Roses Describing 
this Paradise Lost brings Eden up from the dark world of the sub-consaous 
where it has been festenng into the dayhght of art The ghosts are laid and 
dieavengmg Lemures become the affectionate lemurs until the book closes 
with a long and reasoned apology for the pursuit of happiness an affirmation 
of the values of humamsm Placated and placatmg the soul of Pahnurus 
drifts away his body is washed up on a favourite shore 
As a signal of distress from one human bemg to another The Unquiet 
Grave went unanswered, but the suffering was alleviated As a demonstra- 
tion of the power of words however of the obsessional impetus m an 
aesthetic form to fulfil its destmy, the work was an object-lesson All grief 
once made known to the mind can be cured by the mmd the manuscript 
proclaimed the human bram, once it is fully functionmg, as m the making 
of a poem is outside time and place and immune from sorrow La pensee 
console de tout If The Unquiet Grave, therefoie, should leave an impression 
of bemg morbid and gloomy then its intention has not been fulfilled 

Cyril Connolly 


London 

Decemler 1950 



PART I 


ECCE GUBER.NATOR 

The more books we read, the clearer it becomes that the true function of a 
wnter is to produce a masterpiece and that no other task is of any conse- 
quence Obvious though this should be, how few writers will admit it or 
having drawn the conclusion will be prepared to lay aside the piece of 
iridescent mediocrity on which they have embarked* Writers always hope 
that their next book is gomg to be their best and will not acknowledge that 
they are prevented by their present way of hfe from ever creating anytlnng 
different 

Every excursion mto journalism broadcastmg propaganda and writing 
for the films however grandiose will be doomed to disappointment To put 
our best into these is another folly, since thereby we condemn good ideas as 
well as bad to obhvion It is in the nature of such work not to last and it 
should never be undertaken Writers engrossed in any hterary task which is 
not an assault on perfection are their ovm dupes and unless these self- 
flatterers are content to dismiss such activity as their contribution to the war 
effort, they might as well be peehng potatoes 

Xes plus forts y ont peri L’art est un luxe, il veut des mams blanches et 
calmes On fait d abord une petite concession, pms deux, puis vmgt On 
s lUusionne sur sa morahte pendant longtemps Pms on s^en font complete- 
ment et pms on devient imbecile — ^plaubert 

Poets argmng about wartime poetry jackals snarhng over a dried-up well 

How many books did Renoir wnte on how to pamt^ 

To fashion a golden book to weave a smt that will last some hundred years, 
It is necessary to feel to think, and to write These three activities must be co- 
ordinated *Bien dcrire c'est a la fois bien sentir, bien penser et bien dire ’ — 
BUFPON 

We cannot think if we have no time to read, nor feel if we are emotionally 
exhausted nor out of cheap material create what is permanent We cannot 
co-ordmate what is not there 

What IS a masterpiece^ Let me name a few The Odes and Epistles of Horace, 
the Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil, the Testament of Villon, the Essays of 
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As we grow older in fact, we discover that the hves of most human bemgs 
are worthless except in so far as they contnbute to the enrichment and eman- 
cipation of the spint However attractive in our youth the ammal graces may 
seem if by our maturity they have not led us to emend one character in the 
corrupt text of existence then our time has been wasted No one over 
thirty-five is worth meetmg who has not somethmg to teach us — ^something 
more than we could learn by ourselves, from a book 

Love and Anxiety 

A lover s warning 

The sixth age is ascribed to Jupiter in which we begm to take account of 
our time to judge of ourselves and grow to the perfection of our under- 
standmg the last and seventh age to Saturn wherein our days are sad and 
overcast and m which we find by dear and lamentable experience, and by 
the loss which can never be repaired that of all our vain passions and affec- 
tions past the sorrow only abideth — sir waiter raleigh 

There is no pain equal to that which two lovers can mflict on one another 
This should be made clear to all who contemplate such a umon The avoid- 
ance of tins pam is the begmnmg of wisdom for it is strong enough to con- 
tammate the rest of our hves and smce it can be mimmized by obeying a few 
simple rules rules which approximate to Christian marriage they provide 
even to the unbehever its de facto justification It is when we begin to hurt 
those whom we love that the guilt with which we are born becomes intoler- 
able and since all those whom we love intensely and contmuously grow 
part of us and as we hate ourselves m them so we torture ourselves and them 
together 

The object of Lovmg is a release from Love We achieve this through a series 
of unfortunate love affairs or without a death-ratde, through one that is 
happy 

Complete physical umon between two people is the rarest sensation which 
hfe can provide — and yet not qmte real for it stops when the telephone rmgs 
Such a passion can be mamtamed at full strength only by the admixture of 
more unhappiness (jealousy rows renunaation) or more and more artifi- 
aahty (alcohol and other technical illusions) Who escapes this heaven may 
never have hved who exists for it alone is soon extinguished 

We pay for vice by the knowledge that we are wicked we pay for pleasure 
when we find out too late that we are disappeaxmg 

^Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts himself to it, and will not give 
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him leisure for any good office m life which contradicts the gaiety of the 
present hour You may mdeed observe m people of pleasure a certain com- 
placency and absence of all seventy, which the habit of a loose and uncon- 
cerned life gives them but tell the man of pleasure your secret wants cares 
or sorrows and you will find that he has given up the dehcacy of his passions 
to the craving of his appetites — steeie 

Beneath a mask of selfish tranqmlhty nothmg exists except bitterness and 
boredom I am one of those whom suffermg has made empty and frivolous 
each night m my dreams I pull the scab off a wound each day vacuous and 
habit-ndden I help it re-form 

When I contemplate the accumulation of guilt and remorse which like a 
garbage-can I carry through hfe and which is fed not only by the lightest 
action but by the most harmless pleasure, I feel Man to be of all hvmg things 
the most biologically mcompetent and ill-organized Why has he acquired a 
seventy-years hfe-span only to poison it incurably by the mere being of him- 
self? Why has he thrown Consaence like a dead rat to putrefy in the well? 

It is no answer to say that we are meant to rid ourselves of the self religions 
hke Christiamty and Buddhism are desperate stratagems of failure the failure 
of men to be men As escapes from the problem as flights from guilt they 
may be welcome but they cannot turn out to be the revelation of our 
p destiny What should we think of dogs monasteries, hermit cats, vegetarian 
tigers? Of birds who tore off their wings or bulls weeping with remorse? 
Surely it is in our nature to reahze ourselves yet there remams the deadly 
flaw by which we feel most guilty when we are most confidently human and 
are most to be pitied when most successful Is this because Christiamty is 
true? Or is it an ungramed effect of propaganda for the under-dog? When 
did the ego begm to stmk? Those of us who were brought up as Chnstians 
and have lost our faith have retamed the sense of sm without the savmg 
behef in redemption This poisons our thought and so paralyses us m action 

Commumsm is the new rehgion which denies origmal sin though seldom 
do we meet a real Commumst who seems either complete or happy And yet 
Onginal Sm what rubbish’ The Expulsion from Eden is an act of vindictive 
womanish spite, the Fall of Man, as recounted m the Bible, comes nearer to 
the Fall of God 

When I consider what I beheve, which I can do only by proceeding from 
what I do not I seem m a mmonty of one — and yet I biow that there are 
thousands hke me Liberals without a behef m progress Democrats who 
despise their fellow-men Pagans who must hve by Christian morals 
Intellectuals who cannot find the mtellect sufficient, — unsatisfied Materiahsts 
we are as common as clay 
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But there can be no going back to Christianity nor can I inhabit an edifice of 
truth which seems built upon a base of falsehood The contradictions will 
out hence the terrible record of the Church which brings not peace but a 
sword — ^her persecutions her cupidity her hypocnsy her reaction These 
are inherent m her nature as a jealous, worldly and dogmatic body and 
because of these the Church whenever strong enough to do so has always 
behed her spiritual claims 

How privileged are Mahommedans^ Small wonder there are more of them 
than of any other rehgion and that they are still making converts for their 
creed is extroverted — ^the more fanatical they become, the faster they reheve 
themselves by kilhng other people They observe a dignified ritual a con- 
genial marriage code and appear to be without the sense of guilt 

In my rehgion all behevers would stop work at sundown and have a dnnk 
together pour chasser la honte dujour This would be taken in remembrance 
of the first sunset when man must have thought the oncommg mght would 
prove eternal and m honour of the gift of wme to Noah as a rehef from the 
abysmal boredom of the brave new world after the flood Hence the mstitu- 
tionofmy Sundowner with which all behevers whether acquamted or not, 
would render holy that moment of nostalgia and evemng apprehension 
Brevts htc est fructus homuUts In my rehgion there would be no exclusive 
doctnne aU would be love poetry and doubt Life would be sacred because 
It is all we have and death, our common denommator, the fountain of con- 
sideration The Cycle of the Seasons would be rhythmically celebrated 
together with the Seven Ages of Man his Identity with all hving thmgs, his 
glorious Reason, and his sacred Instinctual Drives 

Ah, see how on lonely airfield and hill petrol-station the images of Freud and 
Frazer are wreathed in flowers^ From Wabash to Humber the girls are 
launching their fast-perishing gardens of Adorns far out on to the stream 
with sacred rumbas and boogie-woogies the Id is bemg honoured in all the 
Hangars, the Priestess intones long passages of the hturgy to which it is most 
partial boastful genealogies and anecdotes of the Pornocrats, voodoo incan- 
tations oceans of gibberish from Maldoror and Fmnegans Wake ^ In a rapture 
of kisses the nver-gods return, till Pan and Pnapus in their red bowler-hats 
give way to Human Reason Human Reason to Divme Love, Caelestis 
Venus , and Divine Love to the gyrations of the Planets through the bright 
selfless wastes of the Aether 

^The ideal cheerful, sensuous, pagan hfe is not sick or sorry No, yet its 
natural end 1$ the sort of hfe which Pompeu and Herculaneum bring so 
vividly before us —a life which by no means m itself suggests the thought of 
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horror and nnsery which even m many ways, gratifies the senses and the 
understanding but by the very intensity and unremittingness of its appeal 
to the senses and the understandmg by its stimulatmg a smgle side of us too 
absolutely, ends by fatigumg and revolting us ends by leaving us with a 
sense of confinement, of oppression — ^with a desire for an utter change, for 
clouds, storms, effusion and relief — ^matthjew Arnold 

This argument is often used agamst Pagamsm It is no more true to say that 
Pompeii and Herculaneum express what is finest m pagamsm, than that 
Blackpool and Juan-les-Pms represent the best in Christiamty A hfe based 
on reason will sdways require to be balanced by an occasional bout of violent 
and irrational emotion for the instmctual drives must be satisfied In the past 
this gratification was provided by the mystery rehgions somewhat grossly 
by the cults of the Great Mother more spiritually by the Eleusiman and 
Orphc mystenes Where Apollo reigns, Dionysus will follow 

Ancestor my old mcamation O Pahnurus Vulgarts the Venetian red craw- 
fish langouste, or rock-lobster whether feeding on the spumy Mauretaman 
Banks, or undulating — ^southward to Tenenffe northward to Scilly — the 
systole and diastole of the wave free me from guilt and fear free me from 
guilt and fear dapple-plated scavenger of the resounding sea^ 

My previous mcarnations a melon, a lobster, a lemur, a bottle of wine, 
Anstippus 

Periods when I hved the Augustan age m Rome, in Pans and London 
from 1660 to 1740, and lastly firom 1770 to 1850 

My fhends m the first were Horace, Tibullus Petronius and Virgil, in the 
second Rochester Congreve La Fontaine, La Bruy^re La Rochefoucauld 
Samt Evremond, Dryden, Halifax Pope Swift, Racine Hume, Voltaire, 
while in the last avatar I frequented Walpole and Gibbon Byron, Fox, 
Beckford, and Stendhal Tennyson, Baudelaire Nerval and Flaubert — 
Afternoons at Holland House, dinners chez Magny 

There are some firuits which awaken m me feelings deeper than appetite 
When I contemplate the musky golden orb of the sugar-melon or the green 
and brown seaweed marfcmgs of the tiger cantaloup the scales of the pine- 
apple or the texture of figs and nectarines, the dtspositton of oranges and 
lemons on the tree or the feign-death coils of the old vine-serpent, I swell m 
umty with them I npen with the npe sugar-cane, the banana m flower, I 
graft myself on certain trees, — ^the stone or umbrella-pine the sun-lovmg 
Norfolk Island pine, the leaning bamboo, the squat carob, the rusty cork-oak 
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and the plane For the hundredth time I remark with wonder how the leaves 
nnd sprays of the nlanc-tree forge the pendulous signature of the vine^ 
Evmcet ulmos platanus coelebs The bachelor plane shall drive out the 
elms 

My desire is for wisdom not for the exerase of the will ^The will is the 
strong bhnd man who carnes on his shoulders the lame man who can see ’ — 
SCHOPENHAUER 

For me success m hfe means survival I beheve that a npe old age is nature s 
reward to those who have grasped her secret I do not wish to die young or 
mad The true pattern of existence can best be studied in a long hfe like 
Goethe s — a hfe of reason mterrupted at intervals by emotional outbursts 
displacements passions folhes In youth the hfe of reason is not m itself 
sufficient afterwards the life of emotion, except for short periods, becomes 
unbearable 

Sometimes at mght I get a feeling of claustrophobia of bemg smothered 
by my own personahty of choking through being m the world During 
these moments the umverse seems a prison wherein I he fettered by the chains 
of my senses and blmded through being myself 

It is lake being pmned underneath the hull of a capsized boat, yet being 
afraid to dive deeper and get clear In those moments it seems that there 
must be a way out and that through sloughmg off the personahty alone can 
It be taken 

We love but once for once only are we perfectly equipped for lovmg we 
may appear to ourselves to be as much in love at other times — ^so will a day 
m early September though itfbe six hours shorter, seem as hot as one m June 
And on how that first true love-affair will shape depends the pattern of our 
hves 

Two fears alternate m marriage of lonehness and of bondage The dread of 
lonehness bemg keener than the fear of bondage, we get marned For one 
person who fears bemg thus tied there are four who dread bemg set free 
Yet the love of hberty is a noble passion and one to which most marned 
people secredy aspire, — ^m moments when they are not neurotically depen- 
dent — ^but by then it is too late the ox does not become a bull, nor the hen 
a falcon 

The fear of lonehness can be overcome, for it sprmgs from weakness 
human bemgs are intended to be free and to be free is to be lonely, but the 
fear of bondage is the apprehension of a real danger and so I find it all the 

more pathetic to watch young men and beautiful girls takmg refuge m 
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marnage from an imaginary danger a sad loss to their friends and a sore trial 
to each other First love is the one most worth having yet the best marriage 
IS often the second, for we should marry only when the desire for freedom 
be spent not till then does a man know whether he is the kmd who can 
settle down The most tragic breakmgs-up are of those couples who have 
married young and who have enjoyed seven years of happmess after which 
the banked fires of passion and mdependence explode — ^and without know- 
ing why for they still love each other they set about accomplishing their 
common destruction 

When a love-affair is broken off the heaviest blow is to the vamty of the 
one who is left It is therefore reasonable to assume that when a love-affair 
is beginmng the greatest source of satisfaction is also to the vamty The first 
signs of a mutual attraction will induce even the inconsolable to hve m the 
present 

Cracking tawny nuts looking out at the tawny planes with their dappled 
festoons of yellow and green reading the Tao Te Chmg by a log fire such 
is the wisdom of October autumn bhss the eqmnoctial study of religions 

Jesus was a petulant man his malediction on the barren fig tree was sheer 
spite, his attitude towards the Pharisees one of paranoiac wrath He speaks of 
them as Hitler of the men who made the League of Nations Those parables 
which all end There shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth’ — what a tone 
for a Redeemer ’ I find such mcidents as the violence used on the man with- 
out a wedding garment or the praise of usury in the parable of the talents to 
be understandable only as outbursts of arrogance and bad temper Though 
an mspired gemus as a mystic and an ethical reformer Jesus is also completely 
a Jew he does not wish to break away from the Jewish framework of die Old 
Testament, the Law and the Prophets but to enrich their ethical content 
consequently he imitates die mtolerance of the Pharisees whom he condemns 
( O ye generation of vipers ) and maintams the avengmg role of God the 
Father which he claims to have superseded 

Impression of Jesus Christ after re-readmg the Gospels He thought he was the 
son of God he disliked his parents, was a prig a high-spirited and senous 
young man (where was he, what was he doing between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-mne^) He felt an espeaal hatred for the Pharisees the family, his 
hometown and adultery, and he may have Jbeen illegitimate (Ben Pandere),^ 

^ Thie Jewisli tradition was that he was the son of a Roman Cent^unon Pantheras the Panther 
Hence his aloofiicss to his father and brethren his ambivalent attitude to his mother and to 
adultery (His definition of adultery is very sharp and he sets Thou shalt not commit adultery 
as the only commandment beside Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself* The question about 
the woman taken in adultery may have been put to him as a trap by those who b<^eved th^s 
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lie had a macabre sense of humour was overwhelmmgly grateful to those 
who beheved m him ( Thou art Peter’) and extremely close to his elder 
cousin John but though mouldmg himself on him, he was less ascetic He 
was fond of wme and very partial to grapes and figs More civilized than his 
cousin he was yet deeply affected by his end which warned him of what 
would be his own if he persisted The death of John and the revelation of 
Messiahship at Caesarea Phihppi completely changed him impatient iromcal 
and short-tempered, he was a true faith-healer inspired by his sublime belief 
in hnnself and tragically betrayed by it I can’t beheve in his divmity yet it is 
impossible not to admire his greatness his majesty, his fatalistic intuition and 
that mixture of practical wisdom with subhme vision which alone can save 
our world His faith carried him through to the end then wavered Was 
there a secret understanding with John the Baptist^ Jolm the Baptist I feel 
holds many clues About the miracles I suspend judgment But not about the 
sermon on the Mount Those loving dazzhng teasmg-tender promises are 
like lifting of the human horror the burstmg of a great dam How different 
he is from Buddlia^ 

Buddha though a plnlosopher-king is too oriental His courage in living to a 
great age among ageing disciples confers a pedagogic monotony on his 
teaching Besides we can never absorb his titles they are ill-accommodated 
to the Western ear The Chinese wisdom alone has a natural affmity for the 
West the Chinese are always practical And Tao — a religion without words 
without a saviour without a doubt a God or a future hfe whose truth is in a 
hoof-mark filled with water — what moie dare we ask^^ 

^Repose tranquillity stillness inaction — ^these were the levels of the universe, 
the ultimate perfection of Tao ’ — chuang tzu 

Forty — sombre anniversary to the hedomst — seekers after truth hke 
Buddha Mahomet Menaus St Ignatius the tummg-point of their hves 

The secret of happmess (and therefore of success) is to be in harmony with 
existence, to be always calm always luad always wiUing tobejomedto the 
universe without being more consaous of it than an idiot to let each wave 
of hfe wash us a little farther up the shore 

story ) I have heard a friend say that the German scholar Von Domaszewski claimed to have 
found on our Roman Wall the gravestone of Pantheras which showed that his legion had been 
m Judaea about 4 b c The Christians maintamed that Pantherou son of the Panther was a 
corruption of Parthenon of the Virgin There is a strange poem by Hardy on this theme 
^ Taoism (pronounced Dowism) is a Momst reconcihation of the human bemg to the inhuman 
inactive harmony of the umverse In return for such an adaption the Taoist resolves his conflict 
and gams a sensation of power and tranquilhty which he is loth to disturb His quietism is akin 
to that of Zeno Epicurus Mohnos and St John of the Cross but dangerously exposed to the 
corruption of tatsser-^llcr 
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But the secret of art^ There have been so many Infernos and so few Paradises 
m European art that the Infernos would seem our true climate Yet those 
who have survived Satanism, war or passion have cared only for Paradise 
In that sense Rehgion is the sequel to art and the sequel to love as Paradise 
Regained follows half-heartedly after Paradise Lost 


Two Modern Taoists 

1 have never seen a man who had such creative quiet It radiated from Inm 
as from the sun His face was that of a man who knows about day and night 
sky and sea and air He did not speak about these things He had no tongue to 
tell of them 

I have often seen Klee s window from the street, with his pale oval face, 
hkealargeegg and his open eyes pressed to the window pane j abler 

The only thmg in all my expenence I cling to is my coolness and leisurely 
exhilarated contemplation If I could influence you to aclueve thatje t aurais 
rendu un peu de service J y tiens TELLJEMENT — st tu savais comme j y tiens 
Let this advice be my perpetual and most solemn legacy to you — 
w SICKERT (to Nina Hamnett) 

‘The mmd of the sage in repose becomes the mirror of the universe the 
speculum of all creation ’ — chuang tzu 

Whether or not he produce anything this contemplation is the hall-mark of 
the artist It is his gelatine, his queen-bee jelly the compost roimd Ins roots 
die violent are diawn to such a man by the violence of his seremty 

Points upon winch the Yellow Emperor doubted how can Confucius 
know^ ^ 


Pahnurus says It is better to be the hchen on a rock dian the President s 
carnation Only by avoiding the beginnmg of thmgs can we escape their 
ending Thus every friendship closes in the quarrel which is a conflict of 
wills and every love-affair must reach a pomt where it will attam marriage, 
and be changed or decline it, and wither 

The friendships which last are those wherem each friend respects the other s 
digmty to the pomt of not wantmg anythmg from him Therefore a man 
with a will to power can have no friends He is hke a boy with a chopper 

1 A proverb which the Taoists coined to discredit their bustling nval The YeUow Emperor or 
Ancestor revered by the Taoists flourished area 2700-2600 b c The dose of h« long reign 
was made glonous by die appearance of the Phoenix and the mysterious animal known a$ the 
Clu Lin m token of his wise and humane adnmustration — giies Chinese Btogn^hteal Dictionary 
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He tncs it on flowers, then on sticks, then on furniture, 'Uid at last he breaks 
It on a stone 

There cannot be a personal God without a pessimistic rehgion A personal 
God IS a disappointing God, and Job, Omar Khayyam, Eunpides Palladas, 
Voltaire and Professor Housman will denounce him With Buddhism, 
Taoism, Quietism, and the God of Spinoza there can be no disappointment 
because there is no Appomtment 

Yet no one can aclneve Seremty until the glare of passion is past the 
mendian There is no certam way of preserving chastity agamst the will of 
the body Lao-Tsu succeeded But then he was eighty and a Librarian So he 
inveighed against books and book-learning and left but one, shorter than 
the shortest gospel — a Kaleidoscope of the Void 

Action IS the true end of Western rehgion contemplation of Eastern there- 
fore the West is m need of Buddhism (or Taoism or Yoga) and the East of 
Communism (or muscular Christianity) — ^and this is just what both are get- 
ting Undergoing the attraction of e^posites we translate the Tao Te Ching 
and the Bhagavad-Gita they learn the Commumst Manifesto 

The moment a wnter puts his pen to paper he is of his time the moment he 
becomes of his time he ceases to appeal to other periods and so will be for- 
gotten He who would vrate a book that would last for ever must learn to 
use mvisible mk Yet if an author is of his age parallel situations will recur 
which he may return to haunt He will obsess the minds of livmg writers 
prevent them from sleeping crowd them out like the Horla and snatch the 
bread from their mouths 

Our minds do not come of age until we discover that the great wnters of the 
past whom we patromze, dead though they be are none the less far more 
inteUigent than ourselves — ^Proust, James, Voltaire, Donne, Lucretius — ^how 
we would have bored them * 

Fallen leaves lymg on the grass in the November sun brmg more happiness 
than daffodils Spring is a call to action, hence to disillusion, therefore is 
April called the cruellest month Autumn is the tmnd*s true Spring what 
IS there we have, ^qmdquid promiserat annus’ and it i$ more than we 
expected 

Women 

There is no fury hke an ex-wife searchmg for a new lover When we see a 
woman chewing the* cud meekly beside her second husband it is hard to 
imagine how brutally, implacably and pettily she got rid of the others There 
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are two great moments in a woman’s life when first she finds herself to he 
deeply in love with her man and when she leaves him Leaving him enables 
her to be both sadist and masochist to be stony when he implores her to 
stay and to weep because she has decided to go Women differ from men in 
that to break with the past and mangle their mate in the process fulfils a dark 
need Thus a wife s woman-fnends will derive an almost equal satisfaction 
from her impending departure Together they prepare the bnef against die 
husband which will stop him of his friends They love to know the date to 
fan the flames and when the Monster is alone to rush round and mspect 
him They will hear the clump of smt-cases a hundred streets away 
Beware of a woman with too many girl-friends for they will always try 
to destroy the conjugal WE One girl-fnend is worse unless afterwards we 
marry her In Amenca every woman has her set of girl-friends some are 
cousms the rest are gamed at school These form a permanent committee 
who sit on each other s affairs, who come out together marry and divorce 
together and who end as those groups of bustling heartless well-informed 
club-women who govern soaety Against them the Couple or Ehepaar is 
helpless and Man in their eyes but a biological interlude 

In the sex-war thoughtlessness is the weapon of the male vindictiveness of 
the female Both are reciprocally generated but a woman s desire for revenge 
oudasts all other emotion 

‘And their revenge is as the tiger s spring 

Deadly and quick andcrushmg yet as real 

Torture is theirs what diey inflict they fell 

When every unkind word about women has been said we have still to admit 
with Byron that they are mcer than men They are more devoted, more 
unselfish and more emotionally smeere When the long fuse of cruelty deceit 
and revenge is set ahght it is male thoughtlessness which has fired it 
A woman who wdl not feign submission can never make a man happy 
and so never be happy herself There has never been a happy suffragette In a 
perfect umon the man and woman are hke a strung bow Who is to say 
whether the stnng bend the bow or the bow tighten the strmg^ Yet male 
bow and female stnng are m harmony with each other and an arrow can be 
fitted Unstrung, the bow hangs aimless, the cord flaps idly 

A man who has nothing to do with women is incomplete A puritan is 
incomplete because he excludes that half of himself of which he is afraid and 
so the deeper he imprisons himself in his fastidiousness the more difficulty 
he has m folding a woman who is brave enough to simulate the vulgarity by 
which he can be released 
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‘Sabba dukkha sabba anatta, sabba aiukka ^ 

A stone lies in a river, a piece of wood is jammed against it dead leaves 
drifting logs and branches caked with mud collect weeds settle there and 
soon birds have made a nest and are feeding their young among the blossom- 
mg water plants Then the nver rises and the earth is washed away The birds 
depart the flowers wither the branches are dislodged and drift downward 
no trace is left of the floating island but a stone submerged by the water — 
such is our personahty 

If (as Christians Buddhists Mystics Yogis Platoxusts, beheve), our hfe is 
vamty, the world unreal personahty non-existent, the senses deceivers, their 
perceptions and even reason and imagmation false then how tragic that from 
the Flesh are such deductions always made* If our mission m hfe is to evolve 
spiritually then why are we provided with bodies so refractory that m many 
thousands of years we have not been able to improve them^ Not one lust of 
the flesh not one single illusion, not even our male nipples have been bred 
out of us and still our new-born babies roll about m paroxysms of sensual 
cupidity and egomamac wrath 

Three faults which are found together and which infect every activity 
lazmess, vamty cowardice If one is too lazy to thmk too vain to do a thing 
badly too cowardly to adimt it one will never attain wisdom Yet it is only 
the thinking which begms when habit-thinkmg leaves off which is igmted 
by tlie logic of the tram of thought, that is worth pursumg A comfortable 
person can seldom follow up an ongmal idea any further than a London 
pigeon can fly 

Complacent mental laziness is our national disease 

To-day our hterature is suflfermg from the decay of poetry and the dechne of 
fiction, yet never have there been so many novehsts and poets, this is because 
neither will overcome the difficulties of their medium Irresponsible poets 
who simulate inspiration trample down the flower of a language as brutally 
as pohnaan and joumahst blunt and enfeeble with their slovenliness the 
common run of words Many war poets don’t try, they are hke boys playing 
about on a bilhard table who wonder what the cues and pockets are for Nor 
IS It easier for novehsts, who can no longer develop character, situation or 
plot 

1 Sorrow is everywhere 

In man is no abiding entity 

In thmgs no abiding reality — ^buddha (a dirge that still resounds mournfully in ten 
thousand monasteries ) 
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Flaubert Henry James Proust, Joyce and Virginia Woolf have finished off 
the novel Now all will have to be re-mvented as from the beginning 
Let us reflect whether there be any hving writer whose silence we would 
consider a hterary disaster one who, with three centuries more of art and 
history to draw from, can sustam a comparison with, for example Pascal 

Pascal s Petisies were written about 1660 Many of them aie modem not 
merely in thought, but in expression and force, they would be of over- 
whelming importance if they were now pubhshed for the first time Such a 
gemus must mvahdate the usual conception of human progress Particularly 
modem are his rapidity, detachment and intellectual impatience 

Resemblance Pascal Leopardi Baudelaire 

Wisdom op Pascal 1623-1662 

Tout le maUieur des hommes went d une seule chose qui est de ne savoir pas 
demeurer en repos, dans une chambre ’ 

Notre nature est dans le mouvement le repos enticr est la mort 

Enmt Rien n est si insupportable a 1 homme que d etre dans un plem repos, 
sans passions sans affiure, sans diverttssement sans apphcation II sent alors 
son n6aut, son msufiSsancCy sa ddpendance, son impuissance son vide Incon- 
tinent il sortira du fond de son ame 1 ennm, la noirceur, la tnstesse, le chagrin 
le depit, le d6sespoir 

Mishe La seule chose qui nous console de nos miseres est le divertissement, 
et cependant c est la plus grande de nos miseres, car c est cela qui nous 
empeche pnnapalement de songer a nous, et qui nous fait perdre msensible- 
ment^ 

La Glctre ‘L’admiration gate tout des 1 enfance Oh* que cela est bien dit* 
Oh* quil a bien fait* Qu d est sage, etc * 

Les enfants de Port-Royal, auxquels on ne donne pomt cet aigmllon d^envxe 
et de gloire, tombent dans la nonchalance ' 

Pascal and Leopardi (both died aged thirty-nme) depress and frighten one 
because they were dl, almost deformed, and therefore because their deformity 
renders suspect so much of their pessiinism They are the Grand Inquisitors 
who break down our ahbis of health and happmess Are they pessimistic 
because they are dl^ Or does their illness aa as a short cut to redity — whii.h 
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IS intransically tragic^ ^ Or did their defomuties encourage the herd to treat 
them thoughtlessly and so create m them a catastrophic impression of human 
nature^ 

In many of Pascal s reflections one detects not only the scientific accuracy 
but the morbidity and peevishness the injustice of Proust 
How was La Rochefoucauld s health^ 

Pascal s moi’ is Freud s Id’ Thus Pascal writes Le mot est haissable le 
mot a deux quahtes il est injuste en soi en ce qu’il se fait centre du tout il 
est incommode aux autres en ce qu il les vent asservir car chaquc mot est 
Tennemi et voudrait etre le tyran de tons les autres 

Tins is Freud But though babies are born all ‘Id we do not for that con- 
demn the human race 

Wc may consider that we are born as Id and that the object of hfe is to 
subhmatethe Id’, — ^the ‘Id’ is all greed anger fear, vamty and lust Our task 
is to purge It to shed it gradually as an msect sheds its larval form 

Life IS a maze m which we take the wrong turning before we have learnt to 
walk 

Pascal says Death should infalhbly put them [the pleasure-lovers] very soon 
m the horrible necessity of bemg eternally unhappy ’ We keep forgetting 
his behef in Hell because we can accept so much else that he believes Yet 
behevmg m Hell must distort every judgment on this hfe However much a 
Chnsdan may claim that the central doctrme of the Church is die Incarna- 
tion and nothing else he is led on mevitably to exclusive salvation, to Heaven 
and HeU, to censorship and the persecution of heresy, till he finds himself 
among the brothel-owmng Jesuits and cannon-blessing bishops of the 
Spanish war 

Pascal (or Hemmgway, Sartre or Malraux) 

Qu’on s’lmagme un nombre d hommes dans les chames, et tous con- 
damnes a la mort, dont les uns etant chaque jour egorges a la vue des autres 
ceux qm restent voient leur propre condition dans celle de leurs semblables, 
et sc regardant les uns et les autres avec douleur et sans esperance, attendcnt 
a leur tour C’est I’lmagc de la condition des hommes ^ 

^ For aught we know to the contrary 103 or 104 degrees Fahrenheit nuglit be a much more 
favourable temperature for tniths to germinate and sprout m than the more ordmary blood- 
heat of 97 or 98 degrees — wiliiam jambs 
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December 12th Revisit pale Chelsea’s nook-shotten Cythera 

Christmas Eve Degout 6 de tout Midwmter cafard 

La Nochebuena se viene 
la Nochebuena se va 
y nosotros nos iremos 
y no volvercmos m£s ^ 

No opinions, no ideas, no true knowledge of anythmg, no ideals no mspira- 
tion a fat slothful querulous, greedy impotent carcass a stump, a decaymg 
belly washed up on the shore ‘Manes Palmuri esse placandos^’ Always tired, 
always bored, always hurt, always hating 

Sacred names Rue de ChanaleiUes Summer mght hmes m flower, old 
houses with large gardens enclosed by high walls, silent heart of the leafy 
Faubourg sensation of what is lost lost love, lost youth, lost Pans — ^remorse 
and folly Aie* 

A love affair is a grafting operation ‘What has once been jomed never 
forgets There is a moment when the graft takes up to then is possible 
wiAout difficulty the separation which afterwards comes only through 
bieaking off a great hunk of oneself, the ingrown fibre of hours days, years 

New-year resolution lose a stone, then all the rest will follow Obesity is a 
mentdi state a disease brought on by boredom and disappointment greed 
like the love of comfort is a kmd of fear The one way to get dun is to re- 
establish a purpose m life 

Thus a good water must be m traimng if he is a stone too heavy, then 
that fourteen pounds represents for him so much extra indulgence, so much 
clogging lazmess, m fact a coarsemng of sensibihty There are but two ways 
to be a good -writer like Homer, Shakespeare or Goethe to accept hfe 
completely, or like Pascal Proust, Leopardi Baudelaire to refuse ever to 
lose sight of Its horror 

When we reflect on hfe we perceive that only through solitary commumon 
with nature can we gam an idea of its nchness and meanmg We know that 
m such contemplation hes our true personahty and yet we live m an age 
when we are told exactly the opposite and asked to beheve that the social 
and co-operative activity of humamty is the one way through which hfe can 
be developed Am I an exception, a herd-outcast^ There are also sohtary 
bees and it is not claimed that they are biologically infenor A planet of 

^ Cbnstmas eve comes Chnstmas eve goes and we too shall pass and never more return Old 
Spamdi carol 
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contemplators each sunning himself before his doorstep like the mason- 
wasp no one would help another and no one would need help * 

Marriage ‘An experience everyone should go through and then live Ins own 
hfe or hvmg one s own life — an experience everyone should go through and 
then marry ^ 

The tragedy of modern marriage is that married couples no longer enjoy 
the support of society although marriage, difficult enough at any time, 
requires social sanction Thus m the past, married women censured the un- 
married, the constant pumshed the mconstant society outlawed the divorced 
and the dwellers-m-sm Now it does the opposite The State harnes the 
human couple and takes both man and wife for its wars soaety quests 
impatiently for the first suspicion of mistress or lover and neurotic three-m- 
a-bedders, lonely and envious, make the young menage their prey 

In wise love each divmes the high secret self of the other and, refusmg to 
believe m the mere daily self creates a mirror where the lover or the beloved 
sees an image to copy m daily hfe — ^yeats 

Human hfe is understandable only as a state of transition as part of an 
evolutionary process we can take it to be a transition between the animal 
world and some other form which we assume to be spiritual Anxiety and 
remorse are the results of failmg to advance spmtually For this reason they 
follow close on pleasure which is not necessarily harmful but which since 
It does not bnng advancement with it, outrages that part of us which is 
concerned with growth Such ways of passmg time as chess bndge, drink 
and motormg accumulate guilt But what constitutes the spiritual ideal^ Is it 
the Nietzschean Superman or his opposite the Buddha^ The spintual trend 
of human bemgs would seem to be towards pacifism vegetariamsm, con- 
templative mysticism the elimmauon of violent emotion and even of self- 
reproduction But IS It impossible to improve animal-man so that instead of 
bemg made to renounce his ammal nature, he refines it^ Can anxiety and 
remorse be avoided m that way^ Imagme a cow or a pig which rgected the 
body for a ‘noble eight-fold way of selfienhghtenment One would feel 
that the beast had made a false calculation If our elaborate and dominating 
bodies are given us to be demed at every turn, if our nature is always wrong 
and wicked how meffectual we are — ^like fishes not meant to swim Have 
the sohtary, the chaste the ascetic who have been with us now for six thou- 
sand years, ever been proved to be nght^ Has humamty shown any sign of 
evolvmg m their direction^ As well as Diogenes and the Styhte, there is also 
Aristippus and Epicurus as alternative to the Beast ^ 

^ The Middle Way 

Ansuppus parlant ^ des jeimes gens qm rougissaient de le vour entrer chez une courtasane 
Le vice est de n en pas sortir non pas d y entrer — ^montaignb {Essms HI v) 
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And now we have a new conception the Group Man Man s spiritual 
evolution, about which I prate taking the form of a leap from the poorly 
organized wolf-pack and sheep-flock into an msect society a commumty in 
which the individual is not merely a gregarious umt but a cell in the body 
Itself Commumty and mdividual are in fact, indistinguishable How will 
you enjoy that Pahnurus? 


A charm against the Group Man 
The Magic Circle 



Peace-aims (i) yellow manor farm inside this magic circle, 

(2) a hehcopter to take me to 

(3) an office m London or Pans and 

(4) to my cabin at Almunecar or Ramatuelle 

Daydream A golden classical house, three stories high, with ml de hmf attic 
windows lookmg out over water A magnolia Delavayi growing up the wall 
a terrace for wmter, a great tree for summer and a lawn for games, a wooded 
hill behind and a nver below, then a sheltered garden, mdulgent to fig and 
nectarine, and at an angle of the 'v^all a belvedere, book-lmed hke that of 
Montaigne wizard of the magic arcle, with this motto from him Xa 
liberte et 1 oisivete qm sont mes maitresses quahtes 
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As I waddle along m thick black overcoat and dark suit with a leather brief- 
case under my arm, I smile to tliink how this costume ofl&cially disgmses the 
wild and storm-tossed figure of Pahnurus who knows that a poet is mas- 
querading here as a whey-faced bureaucrat^ And who should ever know^ 

The secret of happmess hes m the avoidance of Angst (anxiety, spleen, noia, 
fear, remorse, cafard) It is a mistake to consider happmess as a positive 
state By removmg Angst, the condition of all unhappmess we are then 
prepared to receive such blessmgs as may come our way We know very httle 
about Angst, which may even proceed from the birth trauma or be a primi- 
tive version of the sense of origmal sm, but we can try to find out what 
makes it worse ^ 

Angst can take the form of remorse about the past guilt about the present, 
anxiety about the future Often it is due to our acceptance through an imper- 
fect knowledge of ourselves of conventional habits of livmg Thus to keep 
someone waiting or to be kept waiting is a cause of Angst which is out of all 
proportion to the nunor fault of unpunctuahty Therefore we may assume 
that we keep people waiting symbohcally because we do not wish to see them 
and that our anxiety is due not to bemg late but lest our hostihty be detected 
The chromcally unpunctual should cancel all engagements for a defimte 
period Similarly anxiety at bemg kept waitmg is a form of jealousy, a fear 
that we are not hked 

Fatigue IS one cause of Angst which may disappear if the tired person is 
able to he down, bad air is another, or seemg a tube tram move out as one 
reaches the platform 

To sit late m a restaurant (espeaally when one has to pay the bill) or over 
a long meal after a cocktail party is particularly conduave to Angst which 
does not affect us after snacks taken m an armchair with a book The business 
limch IS another meal from which we would prefer to be driven away m a 
cofiin Certainly a frequent cause of Angst is an awareness of the waste of 
our time and abihty such as may be witnessed among people kept waiting 
by a hairdresser 

Further considerations on cowardice, sloth and vamty vices which do small 
harm to other people but which prevent one firom domg any good and which 
poison and erffeeble all the virtues Sloth rots the mtefligence, cowardice 
destroys all power at the source while vamty inhibits us from facmg any 
fact which rmght teach us somethmg it dulls all other sensation 

^ Frcudnm consider anxiety to arise firom the repression of anger or love Kretschmer thinks 
there as an obscure somatic relation between anxiety and sex Theologians associate it with the 
Fall Behaviourists with undigested food m the stomach Kierkegaard with the vertigo that 
precedes sm Buddha and many philosophers regarded it as concurrent with Desire Thus Bacon 
quotes Epicurus Use not that you may not wish wish not that you may not fear 
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Home Truth from La Bruyere L experience confirme que la moUesse ou 
1 mdulgence pour soi et la durete pour les autres n est qu un seui et meme 
vice 

I sec the world as a kmd of Black Hole of Calcutta where we arc all milhng 
about in darkness and shme now and then the mere being m the world is 
enough to cause violent claustrophobia (or is it a physical shortness of breath 
which creates the sensation of claustrophobia and therefore the image of the 
Black Hole^) And then I know that it is only by some desperate escape like 
Pascals, that I can breathe but cowardice and sloth prevent me from 
escaping 

Who have escaped^ 

Those who know don t speak 

Those who speak don t know 

On the American desert are horses which eat locoweed and some are 
dnven mad by it their vision is affected they take enormous leaps to cross a 
tuft of grass or tumble bhndly mto nvers The horses winch have become 
thus addicted are shunned by the rest and will never rejom the herd So is it 
with human bemgs those who are conscious of another world the world 
of the spint acquire an outlook which distorts the values of ordinary hfe 
they are consumed by the weed of non-attachment Curiosity is their one 
excess and therefore they are recogmzed not by what they do but by what 
they refrain from domg, like those Araphants or disciples of Buddha who 
were pledged to the Nine Incapabdities Thus they do not take hfe, they 
do not compete, they do not boast, they do not jom groups of more than six, 
they do not condemn others they are abandoners of revels, mute, contem- 
plative who are depressed by gossip, gaiety and equals who wait to be 
telephoned to who neither speak m pubhc nor keep up with their friends 
nor take revenge on their enemies Self-knowledge has taught them to 
abandon hate and blame and envy m their hves until they look sadder than 
they are They seldom make positive assertions because they see, outhned 
agamst any statement (as a pamter sees a complementary colour), the 
image of its opposite Most psychological questionnaires are designed to 
search out these moonhngs and ensure their non-employment They divme 
each other by a warm mdifference for they know that they are not mtended 
to foregather but, like stumps of phosphorus m the world’s wood each to 
give forth his misleading radiance 

The two errors We can either have a spiritual or a matenahst view of life 
If we beheve m the spint then we make an assumption which permits a whole 
cham down to a behefm fames, witches astrology black magic ghosts, and 
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treasure-divining the point at which we stop behcvmg is dictated by our 
temperament or by our mood at a given moment Thus the early Christians 
beheved m the miracles of false prophets and regarded the pagan gods as 
devils who had entrenched themselves m secure positions They were more 
pagan than I am On the other hand a completely materiahst view leads to its 
own excesses such as a behef in Behaviounsm in the economic basis of art, 
m the soaal foundation of ethics and the biological nature of psychology m 
fact to the justification of expediency and therefore ultimately to the Ends- 
Means fallacy of which our civihzation is penshing 

If we beheve m a supernatural or superhuman intelhgence creating the 
umverse then we end by stocking our hbrary with the prophecies of Nostra- 
damus and the calculations on the Great Pyranud If mstead we choose to 
travel via Montaigne and Voltaire then we choke among the brimstone 
aridities of the Left Book Club 

It IS a significant comment on the victory of saence over magic that were 
someone to say if I put this pill in your beer it will explode we might 
beheve them but were they to cry hf I pronoimce this spell over your beer 
It will go flat we should remam mcredulous and Paracelsus the Alchemists 
Aleister Crowley and all the Magi have hved in vam Yet when I read 
science I turn magical, when I study magic, saentific 

We cannot say that truth hes in the centre between the spintual and 
material conception smee hfe must be one thmg or the other But can it be 
both^ Supposmg hfe were created by an act of God wilhng the acadental 
combmation of chemicals to form a cell, created m fact by dehberate accident 
Then m the confidence of youth when the body seems self-sufliang it 
would be natural to emphasize the materiahst nature of phenomena and m 
old age when the body begms to betray us, to abandon our sensual outlook 
for a more spintual cosmorama, — and both times we should be right 

Sunshine streams through the room, the dove grmds hei love-song on the 
roof, out m the square the grass turns green the earth has been cleared 
round the daffodils as a stage is cleared for the dancers, and under a nnsed 
blue sky the streets remember Canaletto London spnng is on its way 

Sprmg season of massacre and offensives, of warm days and flowing blood, 
of flowers and bombs Out with the hyacinths, on with the slaughter ^ 
Glonous weather for tanks and land-mmes^ 

The creative moment of a writer comes with the autumn The wmter is the 
time for readmg revision preparation of the soil the spnng for thawmg 
back to hfe the summer is for the open air, for satiatmg the body with health 
and action, but from October to Christmas for the release of mental energy, 
the hard crown of the year 
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The duality of man is the heresy of Paul and Plato heresy because the concept 
of soul and body is bound to imply a struggle between them which leads on 
the one hand to ascetism and puritamsm, on the other to excess of 
matenahsm and sensuahty The greatness of Christ and Buddha sprang from 
the abandonment of ascetiasm for the Middle Path 

The spiritual hfe of man is the flowering of his bodily existence there is a 
physical life which remains the perfect way of hvmg for natural man, a hfe 
m close contact with nature wi& the sun and the passage of the seasons and 
one rich m opportumties for equmoctial migrations and home-comings This 
hfe has now become artifiaal out of reach of all but the rich or the obstin- 
ately free yet until we can return to it we are unable to appreaate the poten- 
tiahties of hvmg (Whales branded m the Arctic are found crmsing in 
Antarctic waters men ringed m childhood are observed, seventy years later 
under the same stone ) We may compare a human bemg to a frmt-tree 
whose purpose is its firmt fruit out of all proportion to the tree s value, yet 
unless the tree receives its years of leisure, its reqmrements of sun and ram, 
the firmt wdl not ripen So it is with the spiritual virtues of man for we have 
divided man mto two kmds those whose soil is so poor or the climate of 
whose hves so mismtable that they can never bear, or those who arc forced 
and cramped mider glass whose hves are so constneted by responsibihty 
tliat they become all firmt hasty artifiaal and without flavour 

We progress through an mtensifying of the power generated by the physical 
satisfaction of natural man whose two worst enemies are apathy and 
dehnum the apathy which spreads outward from the mechanical hfe, the 
dehnum which results from the violent methods we use to escape 

Happmess hes m the fulfilment of die spirit through the body Thus humanity 
has already evolved from an animal hfe to one more avihzed There can be 
no complete return to nature, to nudism or desert-islandry aty hfe is the 
subdest ingredient m the human chmate But we have gone wrong over the 
size of our aties and over the kind of hfe we lead in them m the past the 
clods were the peasants, now the brute mass of ignorance is urban The village 
idiot walks m Leicester Square To hve according to nature we should pass a 
considerable time m aties for they are the glory of human nature, but they 
should never contam more than two hundred thousand inhabitants, it is out 
artifiaal enslavement to the large aty, too sprawhng to leave, too enormous 
for human dignity which is responsible for half our sickness and misery 
Slums may well be breeding-grounds of crime, but middle-class sudurbs are 
incubators of apathy and dehnum No aty should be too large for a man to 
walk out of in a mommg ^ 

^ We are not yet npe for growing up in the streets has any good ever come out of the 
foul-dustenng town-prolctanat beloved of humamtanans^ Nothing — ^never they are only 
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Surrealism is a typical aty-delinum movement, a violent explosion of urban 
claustrophobia one cannot imagme Surreahsts except in vast aties, paysans 
de Pans’ or New York The nihilism of Celme and Miller is another by- 
product and so are those mass-movers, Marx with his carbuncles Hitler with 
his Beer-Hall The Enghsh masses are lovable they are kind decent, tolerant, 
practical and not stupid The tragedy is that there are too many of them, and 
that they ate aimless, havmg outgrown the servde functions for which they 
were encouraged to multiply One day these huge crowds will have to seize 
power because there wiU be nothmg else for them to do and yet they neither 
demand power nor are ready to make use of it they will learn only to be 
bored m a new way Sooner or later the population of England will turn 
Communist and then take over Some form of State Soaahsm is the only 
effective rehgion for the workmg class its coming is therefore as mevitable 
as was that of Christiamty The Liberal Die-hard then grows to occupy 
historically the same position as the good Pagan’ heisdoomedtoextmction 

While we re-hve the horrors of the Dark Ages, of absolute States and 
ideological wars the old platitudes of hberahsm loom up in all their glory, 
famihar streets as we reel home furious m the dawn 

Wisdom of de Qutncey 

de Qumcey decadent Enghsh essayist who at the age of seventy-five was 
earned off by half a century of opium-eatmg 

Marnage had corrupted itself through the facihty of divorce and through 
the consequences of that facihty (viz levity m choosing and fickleness m 
adhenng to the choice) into so exqmsite a traffic of selfishness that it could not 
yield so much as a phantom model of sanctity 

*By the law I came to know sm ’ 

On the first time he took opium m 1804 It was Sunday afternoon wet and 
cheerless and a duller spectacle this earth of ours has not to show than a 
ramy Sunday m London 

The myster}’' of drugs How did savages all over the world in every chmate, 
discover m frozen tundras or remote jungles the one plant, mdistmgmshable 
from so many others of the same speaes, which could, by a most elaborate 
process bung them fantasies intoxication, and freedom from care^ How 
unless by help from the plants themselves^ Opium-smokers in the East 
become surrounded by cats, dogs birds and even spiders who are attracted 

waiting for a leader some inspired idiot to rend to pieces our poor civilization norman 
DOtJCtAS Siren Land 1911 
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by the smell The cravmg for the drug proceeds from the brain-cells which 
revolt and overrule the will The Sibenan tabes who eat Agaric say The 
Aganc orders me to do this or that —the Hashish chewers experience a like 
sensation Horses and cattle which become mdigo eaters continue to gorge 
till they drop dead Though one of the rarest and most obscure drugs Peotl 
gave Its name to a range of uninhabited mountams where it is found 
The Greeks and Romans looked on alcohol and opium as lovely twm 
reconcilers to hvmg and dymg presented to man by Dionysus and Morpheus, 
— God-given because of their extraordinary sympathy to us and because of 
the mystery attending their discovery If man be part of nature, then his 
parasites may well understand him better than he knows 

Since there are flowers whose fertilization is impossible except by means of an 
msect flowers which eat msects and therefore -understand them, smee so low 
and unconsaous an order has these correspondences with the one above, may 
there not be ammals and birds who make use of man and study his habits 
and if they do why not msects and vegetables^ What grape to keep its place 
m the sun taught our ancestors to make wme^ 

Everything is a dangerous drug to me except reahty, which is unendurable 
Happmess is m the imagination What we perform is always inferior to what 
we imagine, yet day-dreammg bongs guilt there is no happmess except 
through freedom from Angst and only creative work, commumon with 
nature and helpmg others are Aimety-free 

Fraternity is the State s bribe to the mdividual, it is the one virtue which can 
bong courage to members of a matenahst society All State propaganda 
exalts comradeship for it is this greganous herd-sense and herd-smell winch 
keep people from thinkmg and so reconcile them to the destruction of their 
private hves A problem for government waters or for the war artists m 
their war cemeteries how to convert Fratermty mto an aesthetic emotion^ 

Subversive thought for the year Every man is to be respected as an absolute 
end m himself and it is a came agamst the digmty that belongs to him to 
use him as a mere means to some external purpose — ^kant 

If I had to choose between betraymg my country and betraying my faend, I 
hope I should have the guts to betray my country This statement by Mr 
E M Forster reminds us how far we have wandered from the anaent 
conception of friendship, of treatmg a kindred soul as an end not a means 
The Chmese poet recommends himself as a friend the Western poet as a 
lover,' wntes Arthur Waley, but the Western prose-water also used to 
recommend himself as a friend the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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elaborated, friendship and all but made it their rehgion In the circle of 
Johnson of Walpole and Madame du Deffand or of the Encyclopaedists 
nobody could hve without his friend They loved them and even a misan- 
thropic philosopher like La Bruyere could grow sentimental over the theme 
Only the mvahd Pascal demohshed friendship on the ground that if we could 
read each other s thoughts it would disappear 

Now die industnahzation of the world the totahtarian State and the 
egotism of materiahsm have made an end to fiiendship, the first through 
speeding up the tempo of human commumcation to die pomt where no one 
is mdispensablc, the second by making such demands on the individual that 
comradeship can be practised between workers and colleagues only for the 
period of their co-opcration and the last by emphasizing whatever is funda- 
mentally selfish and nasty m people, so that we are unkmd about our friends 
and resentful of their mtimacy because of somethmg which is rotting in our- 
selves We have developed sympathy at the expense of loyalty 

How many people drop in on us^ That is a criterion of friendship Or may 
tell us our faults^ To how many do we give unexpected presents^ With 
whom can we remam silent^ The egocentric personahty requires, alas, a 
changmg audience, not a constant scrutmy Romantic lovers are disloyal and 
by making fun of old fnends, they hit upon a congemal way of entertaimng 
each other 

Voltaire on Friendship C*est un contrat taate entre deux personnes 
sensibles et vertueuses Je dis sensthles car un moine, un sohtaire pent ii etre 
pomt mechant et vivre sans connaitre lamitie Je dis vertueuses, car les 
mechants n ont que des comphees les voluptueux ont des compagnons de 
ddbauche, les mteresses ont des associes les pohtiques assemblent des facheux 
le commun des hommes oisifs a des liaisons, les pnnees ont des courtisans les 
hommes vertueux ont seuls des amis ’ When we see someone hvmg alone 
like a beech-tree m a clearing with no other signs of hfe around him yet 
proclaimmg his fireedom, displaymg his possessions and mamtammg his 
devotion to his friends we can be sure that such a person is an ogre and that 
human bone-meal hes buned under his roots 

Masterplay 

Three requisites for a work of art vahdity of the myth vigour of behef, 
intensity of vocation Examples of vahd myths The Gods of Olympus in 
Anaent Greece, the City of Rome and afterwards the Roman Empire 
Christianity, the discovery of Man m the Renaissance with its consequence, 
the Age of Reason, the myths of Romantiasm and of Material Progress 
(how powerful is the myth of bourgeois life in the work of the Impressiomst 
painters The behef in a myfii whose vahdity is dimmishing will not produce 
such great art as the behef m one which is vahd, and none are vahd to-day 
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Yet no myth is ever quite worthless as long as there remams one artist to 
honour it with his faith 

O for the past, when a masterpiece was enough to maintain a reputation 
for life^ All Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius fit into the same volume 
Horace and Virgil require but one tome, so do La Fontame and La Bruyere 
One book for each lifetime and the rest is fame ease and freedom from 
Angst Nature was so mdulgent if we could but write one good book every 
twelve years we would have done as well as Flaubert Voltaire wrote C^tdide 
when he was sixty-five, Peacock wrote Gryll Grange at seventy-five, at eighty 
Jomville began Ins Life of St Louts Waste is a law of art as it is of nature 
There is always time 

Every good wnter must discover the yawmng crevasse which separates 
Man s finite destiny from his infmitc potentiahties It is afterwards that he 
will reveal his artistic courage and so register the protest which is a final plea 
for order Ins Gulliver s Travels^ his Maxims, his Songs of Experience, Ins 
Satson en Enfer his Fleurs du Mai The rest either pretend that they have seen 
nothmg and that all is well, or else howl with self-pity Optimism and self- 
pity are the positive and negative poles of contemporary cowardice 

What makes the great writers of the past vivid to us is the extent of their 
misery, the despair of Pascal, the bitterness of La Rochefoucauld the emiui 
of Flaubert the noia’ of Leopardi the ‘spleen of Baudelaire, — ^nonebutthe 
truths which have been extracted under mental torture appeal to us We 
hve m so desperate an age that any happmess which we possess must be 
hidden like a deformity, for we know that though all our nature revolt, we 
can create only through what we suffer 

‘We are all conceived m close prison and then all our hfe is but a gomg out 
to the place of execution, to death Nor was there any man seen to sleep in 
the cart between Newgate and Tyburn— between prison and the place of 
execution, does any man sleeps But we sleep all the way from the womb to 
the grave we are never thoroughly awake — donne 

A modern Rune Pooey on the war** No one can pronounce these four 
words and not feel a tremor of earth-shaking dimension And not imtil the 
two thousand and fifty milhon belhgerents can thunder them in unison, will 
the war be over 

A Rune for the very bored When very bored reate Tt was during the next 
twenty minutes that there occurred one of those tiny madents which 
revolutionize the whole course of our hfe and alter the face of history Truly 
we are the playthings of enormous fates * 

The ten-year torture of two faces ‘The tyranny of the human face * When 
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we see a friend m the depth of despair because they have been left by some- 
one whom we know to be insignificant, we must remember that there is a 
way of leavmg and yet of not leavmg of hmtmg that one loves and is wilhng 
to return, yet never coming back and so preserving a relationship m a linger- 
ing decay Tins technique can be learnt hke a hold in jiu-jitsu The person 
who has been abandoned is always psychologically groggy, the ego is 
wounded m its most tender part and is forced back on the separation and 
rejection phobias of mfancy Someone who knows how to prolong this 
state and to reproduce it at will can be quite insignificant, — ^so is the sand- 
wasp which stmgs a grub m the nerve-centre where it will be paralysed, yet 
remain ahve 

Axiom There is no happmess to be obtamed by the destruction of another's 
To take wife away from husband or husband from wife is a kind of murder 
guilt turns lovers mto bad accomphces and the wreckmg of a home destroys 
the wreckers As we leave others, so shall we be left 

There is immumty in reading, immunity m formal society, m office routme, 
in the company of old friends and in the givmg of offiaous help to strangers 
but there is no sanctuary m one bed from the memory of another The past 
with its angmsh will break through every defence-lme of custom and habit, 
we must sleep and therefore we must dream 
And in our dreams, as m the vacant afternoons of London week-ends, 
there enter the excluded the disinherited, the heartbroken, the heart- 
breakers the saboteurs and wreckmg crews of our dayhght selves 
Oupace >c7ips(s ^ Bone-crunchmg hyenas* 

The harbour of Cassis on a bright winter mormng a gull is floating a few 
yards from the quay, unable to rise because its wmgs are fouled with oil The 
fisher-children pelt it with stones I dnve them off, laughmg they run across 
to the farther side and begm again the stones fallmg around the dymg bird 
as It bobs on the water hke a pamted decoy 

While under its storm-beaten breast 
Cned out the hollows of the sea ' 

Causes of Angst Angst is inherent in the imcoihng of the ego the tapeworm, 
the ver soUtmre It dwells in the Lacnmce Rertm^ in the contrasting of the Past 
with die present It lurks m old loves and old letters or in our despair at the 
complexity of modem life 
Effect Misery, disgust, tears, guilt 

Temporary cures (i) Lunch with a new friend, gossip hteraiy talk, 1 c 
^ Spectres ayaimtl Anaent Greek spell 
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appeals to vaiuty (2) Art (Renoir landscapes) the true escape into Fimeless- 
ness (3) The office personahty (Ahbi Ike) (4) Old fnends (relationships 
which date from before the Fall ) 

Angoisse des Gares A particularly violent form of Angst Bad when we 
meet someone at the station, but worse when we are seeing them off not 
present when we are departing ourselves, but imbearable when arriving m 
London if only from a day m Bnghton Smce all Angst is identical we may 
learn somethmg from these station-fears Arrival-Angst is closely connected 
with guilt, with the dread of somethmg terrible havmg happened dunng our 
absence Death of parents Entry of baihffs Flight of loved one Sensation 
worse at arnvmg in the cvemng than m the morning and much worse at 
Victoria and Waterloo than at Paddmgton This may have been due m my 
case to my way of gomg abroad every vacation and therefore returmng to 
London with guilt-feehngs about having spent my money or not written 
to my parents, and to endless worry over work and debt ^ Gomg to London 
as a schoolboy was a treat as an undergraduate an ordeal a surrender to 
justice Later on the tnps abroad grew longer and returns were painful 
because of neglected household worries and through a particularly strong 
guilt-feehng about not being at work out-distanced by successful stay-at- 
home fnends But this is not all for much of our anxiety is caused by horror 
of London itself of the hideous entrails seen from the southern approaches, 
the high cost of hvmg the slums where we may die embodiment of ugly 
and unnatural urban existence When hvmg m France, I began to have a 
similar feebig about Pans, though it has none of the same assoaations I 
therefore deduce that though it is wrong for us to live and work m great 
cities to hve away from them without working is worse Angst begins at 
Readmg, Wokmg or Croydon or even m Pans, when we see the first 
grisly Enghsh faces homeward bound at the Gare du Nord 

If mstead of Time's notonous and mcompetent remedy there was an 
operation by which we could be cured of lovmg, how many of us would 
not rush to have It ^ 

To be kept for six months m a refngerator or to hibernate m deep narcotic 
sleep, to be given new drugs, new glands, a new heart and then to wake up 
with the memory swept clear of farewells and acccusations, never more to 
be haunted by the gnef-stneken eyes of our assassmated murderers * 

But Angst descends I wake up m anxiety like a fog it overlays all my action, 
and my days arc muffled with angmsh Somewhere m the mind are crossed 
the wires of fear and lust and all day long nature s burglar-alarm out 

iBut why was I extravagant why couldix I wntc to them?— A deeper level of axmety 
becomes apparent 
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in confusion I dread the bell the post the telephone the sight of an acquaint- 
ance Anguish, anxiety remorse and guilt tout est DEGotf-x et misere 
When even despair ceases to serve any creative purpose then surely we are 
justified in suicide For what better ground for self-destruction can there be 
than to go on making the same senes of false moves which mvanably lead 
to the same disaster and to repeat a pattern without knowing what it is or 
wherein lies the flaw^ And yet to perceive that m ourselves there revolves a 
cycle of activity which is certain to end m paralysis of the will desertion, 
pamc and despair — ^always to go on loving those who have ceased to love us 
those who have quite lost all resemblance to the bemgs whom once we loved ^ 
Suiade is catching what if the agony which self-murderers go tlirough while 
bemg driven to take their own lives the conviction that all is lost, be m- 
fectious also^ And if you have contracted it Pahnurus if it has sought you 
out? 

TE PALINURE PETENS TIBI SOMNIA TRISTIA PORTANS INSONTI?^ 

Madame du Deflfand to Horace Walpole 

Ennm C’est ime maladie de 1 ame dont nous afihge la nature en nous 
dormant Texistence c est le vet solitaire qm absorbe tout Ah ^ je le repete 

sanscesse il n y a qu’un malheur celuidetrene ’ 

Comment est-il possible qu’on craigne la fin d une vie aussi tnste 
Divertissez-vous mon ami, le plus que vous pourrez ne vous afihgez pomt 
de mon etat nous etions presque perdus 1 un pour Tautre, nous ne nous 
devions jamais revoir vous me regretterez, parce qu^on est bien aise de se 
savoir aime 


^ Looking for you Palinurus bringing you sad visions which you have not deserved 



PART II 


TE PALINURE PETENS 

‘You are very wise, veiy understanding and really very kindly I wonder 
that you remain die critic You can go beyond You must have great fears 
and doubts, and you liave overlaid another personality on the original one 
a protective masked being which deals with what you imagine to be a harsh 
cruel world — ^henry miller to Palinurus 

‘Had I followed my pleasure and chosen what I plainly have a decided 
talent for pohce spy I should have been much happier than I afterwards 
became*— KIERKEGAARD-— 1843 

Ne cherchez plus mon coeur les betes Font mange * 


April Message 

Pack up Your situation is untenable your loss irretrievable y no hay remedto 
CHANGE YOUR BEDDING 

Orate Pro Nobis 

Philip Heseltine, Harry Ciosby Rene Crevel, Mara Andrews ^ 

Sprmg m the Square, when the nile-green tendnls of the plane uncurl against 
the blue and the Tree of Heaven prepares a book-plate entry a soldier and 
his girl come m to kiss because the gate is open it locks as they close it behind 
them and, hours later they still wander around and round the empty garden 
hke insects trying to escape from a pitcher plant Lymg on the fresh grass in 
the sun I read about opium as one would mquire about a new rehgion 
Confessions of an opium-reader ^ Opium made de Quincey great and 

^ Lamas do not die but on remcarnation are said to change their bedding And there is no 
remedy From a drawmg of a dead man by Goya 
® Pluhp Heseltme (Peter Warlock) took his hfe by gas 17 December 1930 aged thirty-six 
The coroner read out part of a letter I would very much rather visit you at some other 
time than Chnstmas It is a season of the year which I dishke more and more as time goes on 
Harry Crosby (according to Mr Cowley m Exiles Return) planned his felo de se 31 
October 194a at the end of his fortieth year by flymg his plane tdl it crashed a sun death into 
sun Unable to wait he shot himsdf in New York in 1929 
Rene Crevel surrealist poet shot himself m Pans in 1935 aged thirty-four He left a note 
Je sms d^goutd de tout 

Mara Andrews once of the lie Saint-I ouis committed suicide m New York while this was 
bemg wntten, aged tbnty-two 
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Cocteau serious Would it prove the remedy, the Heart-balm ^ To take a 
drug which exploded all the imnefields of memory ^ And afterwards to come 
out not knowing who we arc not even bemg able to read and then to learn, 
and to discover some writers to whom we were strangely attracted — ^as if 
we had known them m another hfe^ And then as a fresh start to develop an 
Adult Personahty, to attest that the one way to be happy is to make other 
people happy, that virtue is social ‘Happiness hes m the approval of our 
fellow-men, unhappiness m their disapproval, to earn one is virtue the other 
vice That is what I should teach and if sometimes it sounded rather dull, 
that could only mean I was a htde constipated 

Civihzation is an active deposit which is formed by the combustion of the 
Present with the Past Neither m countries without a Present nor m those 
without a Past is it to be encountered Proust m Vemce, Matisse s birdcages 
overlookmg the flower market at Nice Gide on the seventeenth-century 
quais of Toulon, Lorca m Granada, Picasso by Samt-Germam-des-Pres there 
hes civdization and for me it can exist only under those hberal regimes m 
which the Present is ahve and therefore capable of assimilatmg the Past 
Civilization is mamtained by a very few people m a small number of places 
and we need only some bombs and a few pnsons to blot it out altogether 

The avihzed are those who get more out of hfe than the unavihzed and 
for tins we are not hkely to be forgiven One by one, the Golden Apples of 
the West are shaken from the tree 

The qumce, comg membnllo, marmellata pyrus cydoma or portugalensis, 
emblem of love and happmess to the Anaents was the golden frmt of the 
Hespendes and the love-apple which Greek maidens used to give their boys 
It was also a Chinese symbol of long life and passion I behold m it an 
emblem of the avilization of Europe with its hard flesh bright colour and 
unearthly savour The simple flower, the astrmgent fruit which ripens only 
in the south, the mysterious pips full of emulgent oil — ^all are significant 
There are artists hke quinces of quamt and loose habit , whose fragrance 
does not cloy 

Mysteries of nature The properties of the quince, of the truffle (a truffle 
placed near a fresh egg will impregnate it with its odour) of the opium 
poppy and the peotl bud, the stormy life of wme, the cry of the acada and 
the death s-head moth, the flight of the stag-beetle the philoparasitism of 
the ant, the gaze of the mantis^, lemons and the scent of lemon-verbena and 
lemon-scented magnoha, the colour of gentians, the texture of water-hhes, 
the vegetable view of man The smell of agar-smoke, of coffee being roasted 

^ Elle spouse die tue ct die n est que plti$ belle — binbi? (on tbe Mantis) 
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or of wine-barrels and of herbs in cooking is irresistible and demonstrates 
how intense and mutual is our collaboration 
Never would it occur to a child that a sheep a pig a cow or a chicken 
was good to eat while, hke Milton s Adam he would eagerly make a meal 
oiff fruit nuts thyme mint, peas and broad beans which penetrate further 
and stimulate not only the appetite but other vague and deep nostalgias 
We are closer to the Vegetable Kmgdom than we know, is it not for man 
alone that mmt diyme, sage, and rosemary exhale crush me and eat me’ — 
for us that opium poppy coffee-berry, tea-plant and vine perfect themselves^ 
Their aim is to be absorbed by us, even if it can only be achieved by attach- 
mg themselves to roast mutton 

Les hommes et les msectes font partie de la meme nature — c aillois 

Why do ants alone have parasites whose intoxicatmg moistures they drmk 
and for whom they wiH sacrifice even their young^ Because as they are the 
most highly soaahzed of msects so their lives are the most mtolerable 

Protective colourmg m msects represents not only their defence against the 
creatures who prey on them but their homage to the vegetables by whom 
they are guarded The insect resembles a leaf at the wish of a tree The vast 
vegetable world governs the tmy animal world by lettmg itself be assimilated 
Why do sole and turbot borrow the colours and even the contours of the 
sea-bottom^ Out of self-protection^ No out of self-disgust 

The civdization of the mneteenth century was founded on Coal Electricity 
and Central Heating These brought to the northern countries continuous 
mdustnal energy and a correspondmg mcrease of population With air- 
conditiomng the avihzation of the twentieth century can move south This 
mvention, by restoring their dynamic to the Mediterranean coimtnes may 
yet save Europe We may even abohsh the desert and the siesta as far south as 
Khartoum and Dakar we may hve to see the Mediterranean become as 
industrialized as tlie Great Lakes with Barcelona as Chicago and Adiens as 
Detroit England will appeal to these new and ventilated Carthagimans as 
a summer resort a grey little fey htde island 

The goal of every culture is to decay through over-avdization the factors 
of decadence, — ^luxury, sceptiasm wearmess and superstition, — are constant 
The avxlization of one epoch becomes the manure of the next Everything 
over-npens m the same way The disasters of the world are due to its m- 
habitants not bemg able to grow old simultaneously There is always a taW 
and mtolerant nation eager to destroy the tolerant and mellow With the 
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Brave New World we may hope to see whole populations on an equal 
footmg, until all the nations wither in unison We may say with Fontenelle 
II faut du temps pour rumer un monde, mais enfin il ne faut que du temps 

There was once a man (reputed to be the wisest m the world) who, although 
livmg to an untold age, confined his teaching to the one command Endure * 
At length a nval arose who challenged him to a debate which took place 
before a large assembly You say Endure* , cried his competitor but I 
don’t want to endure I wish to love and to be loved, to conquer and create, 
I wish to know what is nght then do it and be happy ’ There was no reply 
from his opponent and, on looking more closely at the old creature, his 
adversary found him to consist of an odd-shaped rock on which had taken 
root a battered thorn that represented, by an optical illusion, the impression 
of hair and a beard Tnumphantly he pomted out the mistake to the authori- 
ties but they were not mtimidatcd Man or rock ’ they answered, does it 
really matter^ And at that moment the wmd reverberating through the 
sage s moss-grown orifice repeated -with a hollow sotmd Endure* 

A love-affair can prosper only when both parties enter free If one lover is 
free and the other not, then m the process of destroying their nval or the 
memory of their rival, the one who is free will destroy the illusion of their 
own virtue A couple jointly possess so much of their two selves that to hurt 
one is to wound the other, and, even if they are wounded wilhngly resent- 
ment IS set up When we want a house we go to the house-agent and mquire 
what IS on the market, we do not pick on the first one we like and force die 
tenant to leave The romantic prestige of adultery comes from exaggeratmg 
the importance of chastity m the unmamed If fornication were no sm then 
adultery would be condemned for it is a token form of murder We do not 
murder the rival husband or wife but we murder their image m the eyes of 
those whom they love and so prepare for the cancer of the ego and the slow 
death by desertion If our society allowed promiscuity only to the free, that 
IS to the unmamed or to those who had both agreed on separation, and if it 
punished the breaking-up of homes as it punishes robbery-with-violence, 
then the nervous breakdowns the resort to alcohol and drugs, would disap- 
pear with much of the mcurable unhappmess of the betrayed and forsaken 

The particular charm of marnage, which may grow irresistible to those who 
once have tasted it is the duologue, the permanent Conversation, between 
two people who talk over everythmg and everyone till death breaks the 
record It is this back-chat which in the long run makes a reaprocal equahty 
more mtoxicatmg than any form of servitude or dommanon But for the 
artist It may prove dangerous, he is one of those who must look alone out 
of the wmdow and for him to enter uito the duologue, the non-stop per- 
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formance of a lifetime, is a kmd of exquisite dissipation which despite the 
pleasure of a jomt understanding of the human comedy is likely to deprne 
him of those much rarer moments which are particularly his own For this 
reason great artists are not always those who repose the most entire con- 
fidence m their wives (this is why second wives are sometimes best) and the 
relation of many an artist to his wife is apt to puzzle the spectator 


I May To-day we begin a new pmcer movement against Angst Melan- 
choha and Memory s ever-festenng wound a sleepmg-pill to pass the mght 
and a Benzednne to get through the day The sleeping-pill produces a tlnck 
sleep rich in dreams that are not so much dreams as tangible experiences 
the Benzednne a kind of gluttonous mental anger through which the sadness 
persists— -O how sad —but very much farther off Whether they can ever 
combine in the mind to produce a new energy remams to be proven 

When I take Vitamin B Metatoiie or other tomes, they render me calm, 
coaise and sensual the voice becomes deeper the maimer more robust 
Yet I am aware that this is not my real personality but a toned-up film 
version, an escape from the senous ego and soon I return to my true diffi- 
dent and dyspeptic self Confidence does not become me 

Ennui IS the condition of not fiilfilhng our potentiahties, remorse of not 
having fulfilled them, anxiety of not being able to fulfil them — ^but what 
are they^ 

Let us take such a simple idea as the desire to improve, to become better 
Is It a natural human instmct or is it the result of early conditioning^ Croco- 
diles kingcrabs eagles, do not evolve and yet tliey seem perfectly content 
with their humble status And many human beings enjoy a qmet existence 
without feehng themselves obhged to expand or develop With the desire to 
evolve auses the fear of remaimng static or guilt If there were no parents 
to make us try to be good no school-masters to persuade us to learn, no one 
who wished to be proud of us, would not we be happier^ Promise is the 
white child s burden of which the savage, m his pre-mental bhss has never 
heard When we are sick we revert to our childhood patterns Do we not 
live according to them in some degree when we are weU^ Heard, for 
example, is the son of a puritan clergyman, Huxley is by birth a public- 
spinted Victorian, what is their evolutionary zeal but a duty-refiex con- 
ditioned by their upbrmgmg^ Does Nature care m the least whether we 
evolve or not^ Her mstmets are for the gratification of hxmger and sex, the 
destruction of rivals and the protection of ofisprmg What monster first 
slipped in the idea of progress^ Who destroyed our conception of happmess 
with these growmg-pains^ 
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MASTERPLAY 

The triple decadence Decadence of the matcnal of the wnter s language 
The virgin snow where Shakespeare and Montaigne used to cut their deep 
furrows is now but a slope flattened by innumerable tracks until it is unable 
to receive an impression Decadence of the myth, for there is no longer a 
umfying behef (as m Chnstiamty or in Renaissance Man) to permit a writer 
a sense of awe and of awe which he shares with the mass of humanity And 
even the last myth of all the myth of the artist s vocation of Thomme c*cst 
nen 1 oeuvre c est tout , is destroyed by the times, by the third decadence 
that of society In our hfetime we have seen the arts advance further and 
further mto an obscure and sterile cul-de-sac Saence has done httle to help 
the artist, beyond contributmg radio hnotype and the cmema inventions 
which enormously extend his scope, but which commit him more than ever 
to the pohcy of the State and die demands of the ignorant Disney is the 
tenth-rate Shakespeare of our age forced by his umversal audience to 
elaborate his new-world sentimentahty with mcreasmg shckness There may 
anse Leonardos of the screen and microphone who will astound us but not 
until the other arts have dechned mto regional or luxury crafts, hke book- 
bindmg cabmet-makmg, thatching or pargetting To-day an artist must 
expect to wnte in water and to cast in sand 

Yet to hve in a decadence need not make us despair it is but one technical 
problem the more which a writer has to solve 

Even in the most sociahzed community, there must always be a few who 
best serve it by bemg kept isolated The artist, hke the mystic, naturahst 
mathematiaan or leader , makes his contnbution out of his sohtude This 
solitude the State is now attempting to destroy, and a time may come when 
It wdl no more tolerate private inspiration State Soaahsm m pohtics is 
bound to lead to soaal re^sm m the arts xmtil the position is reached that 
whatever the common man does not understand is treason Yet it is a mistake 
completely to identify the State with a philistine father-figure and so to 
react blindly against it For the State mdudes its own critics and their 
objections may lead to change To-day the State shows a benevolent face to 
Culture-Diffusion but to those who produce culture no trace of sympathy 
or indulgence with the result that we are becommg a nation of commen- 
tators of critics and hack-explamers most of whom are ex-artists Every- 
thnig for the Milk-bar nothing for the cow^ Patiently and obstinately the 
artist must convince the State that, m die long run, it will be judged by its 
art and that, if the State is to replace the pnvate patron then it must imitate 
and even surpass that patron^s tolerance, humility and hberahty When will % 
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the State say Here is a thousand pounds young man go anywhere you 
kke for six months and bring me back somethmg beautiful ^ 

A great artist is like a fig-tree whose roots run a hundred feet underground 
in search of tea-leaves cinders and old boots Art which is directly produced 
for the Community can never have the same withdrawn quality as that 
which is made out of the artist s sohtude For this possesses the mtegrity and 
bleak exlnlaration that are to be gamed only from the absence of an audience 
and from commumon with the pnmal sources of unconsaous hfe One 
cannot seive both beauty and power Le pouvoir est essentiellement 
stupide A pubhc figure can never be an artist and no artist should ever 
become one unless, Ins work being done he should choose to retire mto 
pubhc hfe 

An artist grows mto a pubhc figure through bemg always willmg to 
address strangers Pauvre et sans honneurs,* wrote Valery of Mallarme la 
nudite de sa condition avihssait tous les avantages des autres Tout leur 
semblait naif et lache apres qu ils 1 avaient lu 

A Chmese Parallel Hui Tzu was pnme mmister m the Liang State Chuang 
Tzu went thither to visit him 

Someone remarked Chuang Tzu has come He wants to be mimster m 
your place 

Thereupon Hm Tzu was afraid, and searched all over the State for tliree 
days and three nights to find him 

Then Chuang Tzu went to see Hm Tzu and said ‘In the south there is a 
bird It is a kmd of phoenix Do you know it? It started from the south sea to 
fly to the north sea Except on the wu-t ung tree it would not ahght It 
would eat nothmg but the frmt of the bamboo drink notlnng but the purest 
sprmg water An owl which had got the rotten carcass of a rat looked up as 
the pheemx flew by and screeched Are you not screechmg at me over your 
kmgdom of Liang?' [Musmgs of a Chmese Mystic ) 

4 May Failure of pmcer movement Am unwiUmg to take sleeping pills 
which are used up by my fiiends Benzedrme has lost effect Apathy 
sluggishness and mommg tears return with the sense of All-is-lost and the 
torture of two faces 

* ct me laissez enfin 

Dans ce petit com sombre avec mon noir chagrm 

What IS the use of useless suffering? Wliere is the escape? What can one ever 
make out of the nessun maggtor dolore the stranglehold of the past the heart 
broken but never dead? Je le repete sans cesse, il n y a qu un malheur, celui 
d'etre ne ' 
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Is It possible to love any human being without bemg torn hmb from hmb^ 
No one was ever made wretched in a brothel there need be nothing angst- 
forming about the sexual act Yet a face seen m the tube can destroy our peace 
for the rest of the day, and once a mutual attraction develops it is too late 
for when sexual emotion increases to passion then sometlnng starts growing 
which possesses a hfe of its own and which easily though it may be destroyed 
by Ignorance and neglect wiU die m agony and go on dying after it is dead 

As bees their sting so the promiscuous leave behind them m each encounter 
somethnig of themselves by which they are made to suffer 

It IS the fear of middle-age m the young and of old-age in the middle-aged, 
which is the pnme cause of infidehty that mfalhble rejuvenator 

When young we are faithful to mdividuals older we grow more loyal to a 
Situation or a type Confronted by such specimens we seem to know all 
about them m an mstant (winch is true) and thus m spite of our decreasmg 
charm we sweep them off their feet for young people do not understand 
themselves and fortunately for us, can still be hypnotized by those who do 

The mmd has its own womb to which baffled by speculation it longs to 
return the womb of Homer and Herodotus of the pastoral world where 
men and gods were ruled by the same passions and where all our personal 
problems seemed easy of solution Then the womb fills with the Middle 
Ages with the Popes the Crusades and the Renaissance For some it stretches 
to mclude the court of Charles 11, or the writers of the reign of Anne it is the 
Hotel des Grands Hommes the Pantheon of mythical or historical figures 
who were masters of their surroundings, arbiters of their destmy and who 
went through hfe bundled together m a well-documented cats"-cradle of 
loving mtimacy 

Desire to smoke opium comes back It dulls the moral sense ’ 

In blackest noon the shutter falls 
That folds me from the slanting day 
Before the mght a Stranger caEs 
Who stnkes the fearless and the gay 

There is no love however deep 
Can stay the verdict m his eye 
There is no laugh however sweet 
Can drown the moment s passmg sigh 

X'obesite a une influence facheuse sur les deux sexes, en ce qu^elle nmt a la 
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force et a k beaute L obesite nmt a la bcaute en detruisant 1 harmonie dc 
proportion pntmtivement etablie ^ 

Proposer I des obeses de se lever le mitm, c est leur percer le coeur — 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN 

Imprisoned m every fat man a tbm one is wildly signalling to be let out 

A lazy person whatever the talents with which he set out will have con- 
demned himself to second-hand thoughts and to second-rate fnends 

Intense emotion a mixture of rehef and despair, at readmg Samte-Beuve s 
notchook Mes Poisons and discovering This is me This Elegiac as he styled 
himself who quotes my favourite hnes of Latm poetry and who sums up 
happiness as reading Tibullus in the country avec une femme qu on aime 
who calls himself le dermer des delicats , who loved, suffered and was dis- 
illusioned, and yet who recognizes love as the true source of happmess who 
is sceptical of everyone and everythmg a smaller man though a better artist 
than his romantic contemporanes who loves the eighteenth century but 
was never taken m who hated puritans and pngs and pedants but knew 
how the wme of remorse is trodden from the grapes of pleasure, and who 
with all his scholarship and self-analysis was at heart a Taoist, respectmg the 
essential mystery ( le vrai c est le secret de quelques-uns ) and what he calls 
his ame pastorale , — ^how deeply moving to listen to such a voice from the 
past which m the present becomes an inspiration^ I feel like a crmgmg cur 
kicked about in a crowd, winch, runnmg down an alley, finds there silence 
an apprehension of revelation and then, round a corner, comes suddenly 
upon a huge dark doggy statue a canine colossus fiom another age awe- 
mspirmg and faidi-restonng, lendmg him courage and wishing him well 

Wisdom of Sainte-Beuve 1804-69 
L’epicureisme bien compns est la fin de tout ^ 

*Que mhmporte, pourvu que je fasse quelque chose le matm, et que je sois 
quelque part le soir 

*La saturation, il y a un moment oh cela vient dans ce repas qu'on appclle la 
vie il ne faut qu une goutte alors pour faire deborder la coupe du degofit 

‘Il y a des moments ou la vie, le fond de la vie se rouvre an dedans de nous 
comme vmc plaie qui saigne et ne veut pas so fermer 
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Je sms reste avant tout un Elegiaque et un rSveur Une grande et solide 
partie des jours meme aux annees reputees graves s est passee pour moi dans 
Ics regrets stenles, dans les vagues desirs de 1 attente dans les melancolies et 
les langueurs qui suivent le plaisir 

Je n ai jamais con^u 1 amour sans le mystere et la ou etait le mystfere 1^ pour 
moi deji etait 1 amour 

*Ne me demandez pas ce que j aime et ce que je crois i/allez pas au fond de 
mon ame 

EPICTETUS When God fails to provide foi you then He is givmg the signal 
of retreat He has opened the door and says to you Come — ‘Wliere^ — 
To nothing fearful hut thithei whence you were born to things friendly 
and akin to you the Elements 

Illumination Tout mon mal vient de Pans Rue Delambre Quai d Anjou, 
Rue de Vaugirard Aie^ 

Ahi tu passasti etemo sospiio mio 

The hard black ball of smcidal despair The door is open 

NERVAL Arnve sur la Place de la Concorde ma pensee etait de me detruire 

Bad moment the door is open, Pans ma plaie et ma fatalite 

The wind doth blow to-day my love 
And a few small drops of ram 


As the hghts ni the pemtenuary grow dim when the current is switched on 
for the electnc chair so we qmver m our hearts at a suicide foi there is no 
human hfe self-taken for which all soaety is not to blame 

Wisdom of Chamfort (1741-1794) 

L mdecision 1 anxiete sont a 1 esprit et a 1 ame ce que la question est au 
corps 

Les passions font vme 1 homme la sagesse le fait seulement iwer 

Quand on a ete bien touimente bien fatigue par sa propre sensibihte on 
s’aper^oit qu il faut vivre au jour le jour oubher beaucoup, enfin dponger la 
vte a mesure qu elle s ecoule ’ 

Otez 1 amour-piopre de Tamour il en reste trop peu de chose Tamour 

IX 
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tel qu il existe dans la soaete n est que 1 ecliange de deux fantaisies et le 
contact de deux epidermes 

Un homme amoureux qui plamt 1 homme raisonnable me parait ressembler 
a un homme qui lit des contes de fees, et qui raille ceux qui hsent 1 histoire 

Presque tous les hommes sont esclaves par le raison que les Spartiates 
donnaient de la servitude des Perses faute de savoir prononcer la syUabe non 
Savoir prononcer ce mot et savoir vivre seul sont les deux seuls moyens de 
conserver sa hberte et son caractere ’ 

In the jungles of South America grows a trumpet flower fourteen mches 
deep and there too is found a moth with a proboscis of the same length the 
one creature able to penetrate to the honey and so ensure the plant s fertihza- 
tion I Palmurus am such an orchid, growing daily more untemptmg as I 
await the Visitor who never comes 

On a pour ma personne une aversion grande 
et quelqu un de ces jours il faut queje me pende 

Yet there are many who dare not kill themselves for fear of what the neigh- 
bours will say 

In the small hours when the acnd stench of existence rises like sewer gas from 
everything created the emptiness of hfe seems more ternble than its misery 
Inferum deplorata silentia 

Streets of Pans, pray for me, beaches m the sun, pray for me, ghosts of the 
lemurs mtercede for me, plane-tree and laurel-rose, shade me, summer ram 
on quays of Toulon wash me away 

A young man who wished to marry consulted his imcle an old courtier of 
the Prince of Wales s set No one will want to marry you as you are said 
his uncle You must get polish your own particular aroma Take a house 
get to know about furmture and painting, buy the new books hsten to 
music know whom to entertain and how to shake a dry Martmi Then 
you 11 have somethmg to offer and all the right mothers will snap you up 
The yomig man did as he was told and, some fifteen years later, he called 
again on the anaent week-ender of Fort Belvedere, whose old eyes now 
were seldom far from tears or alcohol 

My house is perfect ’ squeaked the brittle youth, the pictures are pure 
bhss the bmdmgs of green morocco catch the hght of the evemng sun, my 
Lotus Seize commodes belly out in the alcoves there are Malvern water and 
biscuits by every bed and m each lavatory the toilet-paper loosely arranged 
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m scented sheets is weighted down by a coloured stone Ladies cry them- 
selves into my life then cough their way out of it nobody who comes to 
luncheon remembers afterwards anything they have said I am at last per- 
fectly eligible What shall I do^ 

The old Beau laughed and lit his third agar Just carry on he chuckled 
I think we ve got you out of the wood 

Bournemouth Branksome Towers Hotel Steamy tropical atmosphere 
avenues of villas hidden in evergreens the hotel with long vme-hung 
veranda and lawn slopmg to the sea dimly visible through a group of lean- 
mg pine-trees The pmes here with their undergrowth of rhododendron and 
arbutus form the northernmost tip of the maritime forest which stretches 
from Hossegor near Bayonne by the Landes and Royan the lie d Oleron 
La Rochelle the Vendean coast La Baule and the Landes of Brittany to 
expire at Bournemouth and Le Touquet Across the sea hes the unspoilt 
umnhabited paiadise of the Isle of Purbeck with its sandy beaches and chalk 
promontories 

Led by chance to discover the hangmg foot-bridge over Alum Chme 
Walkmg over the quivermg planks I felt rooted as m a mghtmare to the 
spot 111 the centre where the asphalt road hes directly underneath a leaden 
water-snake uncurling through pine and giant hemlock To drag one’s sticky 
feet across was like plunging through a bog What a place to make away 
with oneself or some loved one* 

L ennui de la campagne 1 angoisse des viUes Chaque fois que je rentre a 
Londres j assiste a un crime 

I am now forced to adimt that anxiety is my true condition occasionally 
mtruded on by work pleasure, melancholy or despair 

STEKEL All neurotics ate at heart rehgious Their ideal is pleasure without 
guilt The neurotic is a cnimnal without the courage to commit a cnme 
Every neurotic is an actor playing a particular scene Anxiety is repressed 
desire Every mdividual who camiot find a form of sex-satisfacuon adequate 
to himself suffers from an anxiety neurosis It is the disease of a bad 
conscience 

A mistake which is commonly made about neurotics is to suppose that 
they are interesting It is not mterestmg to be always unhappy, engrossed 
with oneself, mahgnant or ungrateful and never quite m touch with reahty 
Neurotics are heartless as Baudelaire wrote tout homme qm n accepte pas 
les conditions de la vie vend son ime* 

The true mdex of a man’s character is the health of his wife 
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Aimer et hair, ce n est qu eprouver avec ime passion smguhere 1 etre d un 
Stre 

Quand rumvers considerc avec mdifFerence 1 etre que nous aimons qui est 
dans la vente^ — jouhandeau 

We i'hinlc we recognize someone in passmg A mistal e but a moment later 
we run mto them This pre-view was our arrival on their wavelength within 
their magnetic orbit 

Like the glow-worm dowdy, minute passi\e, yet full of mystery to the 
poet and erotic significance to its fellows so everything and everybody 
eternally radiate a dim hght foi those who care to seek The strawberry 
hidden under the last leaf cnes, Pick me’, the forgotten book, m the for- 
gotten bookshop screams to be discovered The old house Indden m the 
hollow agitates itself violently at the approach of its pie-destined admirer 
Dead authors cry Read me dead friends say Remember me , dead an- 
cestors whisper, Unearth me , dead places Revisit me and sympathetic 
spirits hving and dead, are continually trymg to enter mto commumon 
Physical or mtellectual attractton between two people is a constant com- 
munication Underneath the rational and voluntary world hes the mvolun- 
tary, impulsive integrated world, the world of Relation m which everything 
IS one, where sympathy and antipathy are engrossed m their selective tug-of- 
war 

We learn a new word for the first time Then it turns up withm the next 
hour Why^ Because words are hvmg orgamsms impelled by a crystalhzmg 
process to mystenous agglutinative matings at which the word-fancier is 
sometimes pnvileged to assist The glow-worms hght up The mdividual 
also is like a movmg mirror or screen which reflects in its motion an ever- 
changmg panorama of thoughts, sensations, faces and places, and yet the 
screen is always being guided to reflect one film rather than another always 
sedbng a chosen querencta In the warm sea of experience we blob around like 
plankton we love-absorb or hate-avoid each other or are avoided or are 
absorbed, devoured and devounng Yet we are no more free than the cells 
m a plant or the microbes m a drop of water but are all held firmly in tension 
by the puU of the future and the tug of the past 

Du moment que je me fus assure de ce pomt que j’^tais soumis aux epreuves 
de 1 mitiation sacree, une force invmable entra dans mon espnt Je me jugeais 
un heros vivant sous le regard des dieux, tout dans la nature prenait des 
aspects nouveaux, et des voix secretes sortaient de la plante, de Farbre, des 
animaux, des plus humbles insectes, pour mavertir et m’encourager Le 
langage de mes compagnons avait des tour mysterieux dont je comprenais le 
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sens, les objets sans forme et sans vie se pretaient eux-memcs aux caiculs de 
mon esprit des combmaisons de caiUoux, des figures d angles de fentes ou 
d ouvertures des decoupures de feuilles des couleuxs des odeurs et des sons 
je voyais ressortir des haxmomes jusqu’alors inconnues Comment me 
disais-je ai-je-pu exister si longtemps hors de la nature et sans m’ldentifier 
a elle^ Tout vit, tout agit tout se correspond, les rayons magnetiques emanes 
de moi-mSme ou des autres traversent sans obstacle la chaine mfime des choses 
cr6ees, c est un reseau transparent qui couvre le monde et dont les fils defies 
se commumquent de proche en proche aux planetes et aux etoiles ’ Captif 
en ce moment sur la terre je m’entretiens avec le cfioeur des astres qui prend 
part a mes joies et a mes douleurs ^ — G D e nerval , Aurilta ^ 

In the break-up of religions and creeds there is but one deity whose wor- 
shippers have muldphed without a set-back The Sun In a few years there 
will be a stampede towards this supreme anaesthetic Scotland will pour 
Itself into Southern England Canada into the U S A the USA dwindle 
to Florida, Cahforma and New Mexico, while Southern Englanders will 
have migrated en masse to the Mediterranean The temperate zone, espeaally 
for women, is becoming umnhabitable Let us leave England to retired 
Generals and culture-diffusiomsts goose-fleshed pohtiaans and bureaucrats, 
while the rest of us hehotropes cluster nearer to the great bronze disc of 
church-emptymg Apollo hardener of heart and skin 

July Once more the bold Dragonfly of pleasure has brushed me with its 
wing Divme Samte-Beuve — L epicureisme bien compns’ — and Hume, 
the Northern Epicurus Late June July and early August — ^fruit-eatmg 
months when the Enghsh become callous pleasure-ndden, amorous and 
Elizabethan It is necessary 

After the long suiadal winter Pleasure comes to rescue us from the desert 
island of the ego and allow us two months^ grace Good-bye sick Pascal and 
his mouldy troupe, gaunt Kierkegaard hunch-backed Leopardi wheezmg 
Proust and hmpmg Epictetus with his Open Door^ Midsummer greetmg to 
La Fontame, Congreve Anstippus Horace and Voltaire^ Good-bye mom- 
mg tears, All-is-lost never-again doubt, despair^ Welcome cheese-breath- 
ing hang-over tipsy mormngs for garghng poetry asparagus afternoons, 

^ This piece wntten by Nerval in his matjness resembles a late landscape of Van Gogh The 
intense associations of atomical pantheism become what mental doctors call Delusions of 
Reference In mamc elation commumcation seems to exist between inanimate objects and the 
Observer Flowers signal to him stones cry out and all nature approves In smadal depression 
the same phenomena arise but in this case nature seems to pass a vote of censure mammate 
objects urge the Observer to make a thorough good, job of it Are both fatigue and ecstasy 
poisons which distort our relation to external reahtyJ* Or do they hberate deep-buned instmctive 
perceptions of relationship to which normally we are bimd? 
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gull 6*-egg evenings affection sloppmg over into gossip who-was-theie and 
nng-a-lmg* Taoism at last rewarded* ‘Flower o the Qumce , Hour of 
the Broad Bean 

If all the world loved pleasure as much as Pahnurus there would be no war 


The Play-boy Permit 

I 

‘Le plaisir cree uiie iSranc-ma^onnene charinante Ceux qm y sont profes se 
reconnaissent d un elm d oeil, s entendent sans avoir besom de paroles et il 
se passe li de ces choses imprevues sans prelude et sans suites de ces hasards 
de rencontre et de mystere qm echappent au reat mais qm remplissent 
1 imagmation et qui sont un des enchantements de la vie Ceux qm y out 
gout6 n en veulent plus d autres — ^sainte-beuve 

II 

Les hommes trouveront toujours que la chose la plus seneuse de Icui ex- 
istence cestjomr — ^flaubert 

Dmittg-out is a vice, a dissipation of spint pumshed by remorse We eat 
dnnk and talk a httle too much, abuse all our friends belch out our hteraiy 
preferences and are egged on by accomphees m the audience to acts of mental 
exhibitionism Such evenings cannot fail to dimimsh those who take part m 
them They end on Monkey Hill 

Soaety A perfect dinner-party for sixteen Each person as carefully chosen 
as an instrument m an orchestra — ^yet how many of the guests would rather 
be engaged that evening in tSte-^-tSte^ Or be glad to leave early for a brotheP 


Message from the Id 

If you would collect women mstead of books, I think I could help you 

And there came thunder and hghtmng and pestilence and famine and the 
people were sore afraid And the Lord spake out of the tempest and out of 
the whirlwind and the earth quaked and all the people trembled with fear 
and the Lord cried with a mighty voice “When thou goest away for week- 
ends thou shalt not stay over Monday, over thy luncheon not long shalt thou 
squat nor shalt thou take taxis, nor buy booli third class thou shalt travel, 
not first, neither shalt thou dnnk wine nor giggle nor spoon, but thou shalt 
sorrow and sweat wherever thou goest,— for I the Lord thy God am a 
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jealous God and behold I will crush thee as a shmy woim And lo there 
fell a silence over the eartli and the land lay barren a thousand years 

Anxiety again en grande tenue The two faces Everything connected with 
them IS excruaating people places sounds smells habits An old letter coils 
up and explodes like a land-mme, an mscnption m a book pronounces a hfe- 
sentence, gramophone records screech from the grave, even the harmless 
sunbeam and the green surge of summer out of doors are decoys which 
ambush the heart at a sultry comer Da dextram mtsero ’ O never to have met 
or never to have parted ^ Living m the present (the one escape) can only be 
contnved by drugs, by an mjection of work or pleasure or by the giving 
which plays you least false The past is a festermg wound the present the 
compress vainly apphed pamfuUy tom off Pans, Chelsea, Cannes — mtshe^ 
We are all serving a hfe-sentence m the dungeon of self 

Sainte-Beuve s poem Dans 1 lie Saint-Loms He knew 

Imagination— nostalgia for the past, the absent, it is the hqmd solution m 
which art develops the snapshots of reahty The artist secretes nostalgia round 
hfe as a woim plasters its tunnel a caterpillar spms a cocoon or as a sea- 
swallow masticates her nest Art without imagmation is as hfe without hope 

Egotism sucks us down like the law of gravity In the small hours this law is 
somewhat weakened we are less subject to it and even the self-centredness 
with which the earth rotates on its axis, seems to fade As egotism subsides 
we grow more conscious of the meagre foundation of our hves of the true 
nature of the Authorities whom we try to please and by whom we wish to 
be loved — those who feed our lost selves with their admiration 

For a dark play-girl m a mght-club I have pmed away for a dead school boy, 
for a bright angel-vixen I have wept in vam If this thoughtless woman were 
to die there would be nothing to hve for, if this faithless girl forgot me there 
would be no one for whom to wnte These two unseen and otherwise 
occupied figures composed the fragile arch of my bemg and constitute a 
Tribunal which they have long ceased to attend 

Miserable Orpheus who, turning to lose his Eurydice, beholds her for the 
first time as well as the last 

The self-torments of melanchohacs, which are without doubt pleasurable 
sigmfy a gratification of sadistic tendenaes and of hate both of which relate 
to an object and in this way have both been turned round upon the self In 
the end the sufferers usually succeed in takmg revenge by the circmtous path 
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of self-pumshment, on the ongmal object who occasioned the injury and 
who IS usually to be found in dieir near neighbourhood No neurotic har- 
bours thoughts of suiade which are not murderous impulses against others 
redirected upon himself ’ — ^freud 

The cycle of the hours ‘The Lars and Leniures moan with midmght phmt 
I a m Anger turns to Misery 2am Misery to Fame The low tide and 
nadir of hope about 3 am to 4 Magical Euphoria wells from 4 a m to6~- 
the thalamic All Clear Peace and Certainty arnve through Despair All 
mommg the tide of confidence rolls m with high water of egotism from 
3 p m to 3 (We are farthest then from the idea of death as in the nocturnal 
small hours we are nearest ) Momentary depression at sunset though often 
at my best from 6 o’clock to 10 Tnen the bilges begin to empty 

Thought can be made to take hberties by artificial stimulation of the bram 
The cortex is a machine for thinkmg It can be revved up , slowed down 
choked fed various types of fuel according to the ideas it is Required to 
produce When the mixture is too nch, as m the small hours, the engine 
pinks, whence the mamc symptom Fhght of Ideas 

Thus tea, coffee, alcohol stimulate 

So do heights wet days south-west gales hotel bedrooms in Pans and 
windows overlookmg harbours Also snow, frost the electric bell outside a 
cinema at mght sex-hfe and fever 

Cigars tisanes, long draughts of water and frmt-juice have a clearing 
calming efect They rev down the motor and overcome stoppages And so 
do sittmg still relaxuig chmates, luxury, constipation music, sun-bathing 
hang-overs, hstemng to fountams, waves and waterfalls 

A thorough knowledge of opium, benzedrine, phosphorus and other 
drugs should make it possible for us to feed the brain the right mixture 
accordmg to the effect desired, whether we contemplate a work of the 
imagmation (puttmg ideas mto our heads) or of the mtellect (analysis 
reasonmg, memory) 

When we decide to wnte, we should first consider the mgredients in- 
volved Proportions of heart and head of judgment and imagmation A 
peach of an essay’, a melon of a poem’, a quince of a book , — ^we must let 
ourselves be impregnated by an archetypal form Then we should treat the 
personahty with the nght mixture till the glaze (style) is suitable, — ‘for my 
philosophical novel with a rnilhgrainme of nostalgia, I am takmg ephedrine 
twice a week, opium once — ^with a htde mescahne to loosen up my imagery 
and a massage on the nape of the neck to stimulate the thalamus after the 
monthly orgy I am writing two-thirds standing up in the early mormng 
one-third m the afternoon lymg down My supervisor is a Jungian ’ 
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Last Words on Opium-Reading 

L opium est la seule substance vegetale qui nous commumque Tetat vegetal 
Par lui nous avons une idee de cette autre vitesse des plantes 

L opium apprivoise adouora le mal des viUes * — co cte AU 

Here were the hopes which blossom in the paths of life reconciled with the 
peace which is in the grave ' — ^de quincey 

Others merely hve I vegetate 

0 sacred sohtary empty mormngs, tranquil meditation — ^frmt of book-case 
and clock-tick, of note-book and armchair golden and rewardmg silence, 
influence of sun-dappled plane-trees, far-off noises of birds and horses, 
possession beyond price of a few cubic feet of air and an hour of leisure* This 
vacuum of peace is the state from which art should proceed, for art is made 
by the alone for the alone, and now this cerulean atmosphere, which we 
should all be able to take for granted, has become an unattainable end 

The reward of art is not fame or success but mtoxication that is why so 
many bad artists are unable to give it up 

What fathers would I hke to vindicate? Who, on readmg Pahnurus m the 
Asphodel Club will say 1 told you so ? Aristippus Horace Tibullus, 
Montaigne Samt Flaubert and Samte-Beuve But Pascal? He fnghtens me — 
and Chamfort? I don t think so 

I have much more m common with Chamfort than with Pascal, some- 
times I feel that I was Chamfort for there is nothing of his that I might not 
with luck, have written, yet it is by readmg the thoughts of Pascal (which 

1 never could have written) that I change and grow Literary charm, ansmg 
out of the desire to please, excludes those flights of mtellectual power which 
are more rewardmg than pleasure 


The Predicament of Chamfort, 1741-94 

His mother was a ‘dame de compagme’ his father unknown and he was 
christened merely Nicolas' Mother and son came from Auvergne to Pans 
where Nicolas was a bnlhant schoolboy After dallymg with the Church he 
plunged mto the world of letters A love-child Chamfort was swept to 
success by the favours of women, a success which exhausted him physically 
and led to senous disorders however he obtamed a well-paid smecure a 
hterarypnze and a stage tnumph through his wit his gallantry and the love 
of his friends until at forty he retired to Boileau s old home at Auteuil, there 
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he fell m love with a dame de compagnie to the Duchc se de Maine aged 
forty-eight, who died six months later After her loss, he returned to Pans to 
become the cynical jester and licensed darlmg of the Court My sentiments 
are repubhcan, yet I hve with courtieis I love poverty my friends are all 
rich I believe that illusions are a necessary luxury of life, yet I live without 
any I beheve that passions are more useful to us than reason yet I have 
destroyed my capaaty for feelmg When the Revolution broke out Cham- 
fort, a genuine repubhcan sided with his friend and admirer Mirabeau He 
spoke at street corners and was one of the first to enter the Bastille Though 
he lost all his pensions he plunged with enthusiasm into pohtics and contn- 
buted such slogans as ‘Guerre aux chateaux Paix aux chaumieres ^ and Moi 
tout le reste rien> Voila le despotisme Moi, c'est un autre un autre c est 
moi voda la democratie’ In spite of a warmng that his salhes would not be 
tolerated as mdulgently as under the old regime, he soon began to mimic and 
satmze the new personages of the Revolution In 1793 he sealed his fate with 
his description of Jacobm ethics Sois mon frere ou je te tue I am not 
afraid ’ he said Je n ai pas peur n ai-je pas toujours marche au premier rang 
de la phalange repubhcaine^ Denounced anonymously he was taken to 
prison He was released but almost immediately rearrested Rather than lose 
his hberty at the hands of the Party to which he was convinced he belonged 
he made an excuse to leave the room and shot himself The bullet broke his 
nose and went into his eye He next tned to cut his throat with a razor He 
partially recovered from his wounds but died soon afterwards from pneu- 
moma His last words were Je m en vais enfin de ce monde ou il faut que 
le coeur se bnse ou se bronze ’ 

The complexity of Chamfort s character would seem to be due to his 
temperament as a love-child, he transmuted his passionate love for his mother 
into a general desire for affection which he concentrated at last on the elderly 
lady-m-waiting who resembled her With this need for love went that 
equally violent feeling so famihar to bastards of a gnevance against soaety 
The warmth of his affections combined with his sense of injustice and his 
clear mind to propel him to the crest of the Revolution, but he was one of 
those observers who cannot blmd themselves to the defects of men who 
logically carry out an ideal in action Though he himself beheved in their 
cause he was a philosopher without hope and without pity^ Physically 
Chamfort was tall and handsome an Adorns m youth, pale and exhausted 
m later hfe, he was a man who lived in spurts, and who seemed kept ahve by 
thefireofhismteUigence Mirabeau called him noble etdigne and admired 
his tSte electnque*, Chateaubriand praised his cold blue eye His predica- 
ment IS one with which we are all familiar and there is every danger that it 

^ AH Iitexature imght be ransacked m vain for a more repulsive saymg than this (of Chamfort) 
A man must swallow a toad every mormng if he wishes to be sure of findin g nothing still more 
disgusting before the day IS over — ^moriey Studies of Lit^afure p 95 
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Will soon become only too common that of the revolutionary whose man- 
ners and way of hfe are attached to the old regime whose ideals and loyalties 
belong to the new and who, by a kmd of courageous exhibitiomsm is 
impelled to tell the truth about both, and to expect from the commissars of 
Kmg Stork the applause for his salhes which they received from the courtiers 
ofEungLog Most lovable of Chamfort s sayings which remarkable though 
they be for splenetic violence, are apt to grow irntatmg through an excess of 
pomt, a somewhat vulgar urbamty, is his final outburst, just after he had 
attempted his hfe He is speakmg to a friend m his usual quiet tone of famihar 
irony Que voulez-vous^ Voila ce que c est que d’etre maladroit de la mam 
on ne reussit a rien, pas meme a se tuer ’ He began to explam how, mstead of 
blowing out his brams he had punctured his eye and the lower part of Ins 
forehead then, instead of cuttmg his throat he had gashed his neck and even 
hacked his chest without succeedmg m stabbmg has heart Enfin he con- 
cludes, je me sms souvenu de Seneque, et en 1 honneur de Seneque j ai 
voulu m ouvnr les vemes, mais il etait nche, Im, il avait tout a souhait im 
bam bien chaud, enfin toutes ses aises, moi, je sms un pauvre diable, je n ai 
nen de tout cela Je me sms fait un mal horrible, et me voila encore mais j’ai 
la balle dans la t6te, c est la le pnnapal Un peu plus tot, un pea plus tard 
voila tout ’ 


Wisdom of Chamfort ii 

C est un grand malheur de perdre par notre caractere, les droits que nos 
talents nous donnent sur la societe 

Il y a une certame energie ardente, mere ou compagne necessaire de telle 
espece de talents, laquelle pour Tordmaire condanane ceux qm les possMent 
au malheur C est une ^prete devorante dont ils ne sont pas maitres et qm les 
rend tres-odieux 

En renon^ant au monde et i la fortune j’ai trouve le bonheur, le calme, la 
sante, meme la nchesse, et, en depit du proverbe je m aper 9 ois que *qui 
qmtte la partie la gagne 

La vie contemplative est souvent miserable II faut agir davantage penser 
moms, et ne pas se regarder vivre 

Il faut recommencer la soaete humaine 


Les fleaux physiques et les calamites de la nature humame ont rendu k 
soaete necessaire La soaete a >goute aux inalheurs de la nature Les mconT* 
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vements de la societe ont amene la necessite du gouvernement, et le gouveme- 
ment ajoute aux malheurs de la societe Voili 1 histoire de la nature humaine 

Les pauvres sont les negres de TEurope 

Quand un homme et une femme ont Tun pour 1 autre une passion violente il 
me semble toujours que les deux amants sont Tun a Tautre de par la nature^ 
qu ils s’appartiemient de drott divin 

Xes pretentions sont une source de peines et 1 epoque du bonheur de la vie 
commence au moment ou elles fmissent ’ 

La pensee console de tout ’ 

When I turn to see what Samte-Beuve thinks of Chamfort, how the old love 
will greet the new, I find him somewhat severe the Superego judgmg the 
Ego One would have expected him to feel more sympathy for a man so 
melancholy and disillusioned, one to whom, like himself, people were ‘as 
those msects whose transparent tissue lets us see the veins and all the different 
shades of the blood’, mstead he is over-aitical, and a little alarmed by him 
He admits that Chamfort’s aphorisms are like ‘des fleches acerees qm arn- 
vent brusquement et sijfflent encore , but he reproaches him with bemg a 
bachelor and therefore a recluse on whom Nature took her revenge With 
equivocal seremty this other bachelor the dubious monk of letters of the Rue 
de Montparnasse finds fault with Chamfort for two of his maxims — Je ne 
veux pomt me maner, dans la cramte d’avoir un fils qui me ressemble , and 
Qmconque n est pas imsandirope a quarante ans n ajamais aime les hommes 
UnwiUmgly one has to admit the justice of Samte-Beuve’s profound, 
stem yet not unsympathetic analysis Compared to him Chamfort 1 $ a 
Byromc adolescent ‘J’ai du Taate dans la tSte et du Tibulle dans le coeur,’ 
writes Chamfort ‘Ni le Tibulle m le Tacite,’ cracks Samte-Beuve ‘n’ont pu 
en sortir pour la postente’ What makes Samte-Beuve superior^ He detected 
Chamfort s tragedy, that he was a morahst whose credentials have never 
qmte been accepted that there was too much egotism m his judgment 
(which reflects the guilty self-hatred of those who know that they are 
neglectmg their talent through mdolence and hedomsm) Chamfort de- 
tested humamty but, unlike Samte-Beuve he cotdd find no compensation 
m the love of nature Chamfort was a classical pagan Samte-Beuve a double- 
mmded cnttc who had passed through the mystical experience and the 
Romantic Movement to a sceptiasm infimtely enriched by both 

Another view 1 beheve only m French culture, and I regard everythmg else 
in Europe which calls itself culture as a misunderstanding When one 
reads Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld Vauvenargues and Chamfort, one is 
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nearer to antiquity than with any group of authors in any other nation — 

NIETZSCHE 

And with Baudelaire Flaubert Sainte-Beuve nearer to ourselves 

Those who are consumed with cunosity about other people but who do not 
love them should write maxims, for no one can become a novehst unless he 
love his fellow-men Bemg myself contaminated by oriental philosophy I 
cannot take people seriously, (Sabba dukfca* In those countries human life is 
but a weed ) They all seem replaceable except for the few who carry away 
sections of ourselves which cannot be replaced Once we beheve that the 
ego IS hke a cell which by over-assertion of itself causes cancer the cancer of 
developmg at the expense of soaety or at the expense of the self s natural 
harmony with the older of thmgs a harmony which it drowns by its own 
dm, then we can only dislike the pushmg confident extroverts who with 
their petty ambitions form the backbone of fiction If we have no appetite 
for the idiosyncrasies of minor personahties, then we must fight shy of the 
novel which will end by seeming as grotesque to us as the portrait of an 
alderman to a Tibetan Lama 

When the bells justle in the tower 
The hoUow mght amid 
Then on my tongue the taste is sour 
Of all I ever did ^ 

Vamshed symptoms of health early nsmg, early shaving bnskness m 
lavatory and bath, alacrity in crossmg the stieet care for personal appearance, 
horror of possessions, mdifference to the newspaper, kmdness to strangers 
Folie des Maures 

7 August the first autumn day For once I have hved m the present* 
Walked to the book-shop at closmg time Raimng A girl taed to get mto 
the shop but the doors were bolted Went out and followed her past the 
Zwemmer Gallery and through the streets towards St Giles s only to lose 
her by the Cambridge Theatre cursmg the upbringing which has left me 
after all these years unable to address a stranger Much disturbed by the 
madent, for this girl, with her high forehead, pomted nose full hps and fine 
eyes her dark hair and her unhappy and sullen expression, personified both 
mteUigence and beauty in distress She was baie-legged and wore sandals, a 
green corduroy suit under a linen coat With a feehng of mtolerable frustra- 
tion I watched her out of sight o toi que j*eusse aimee’ 

From my violent reaction to this encounter I was able to learn a httle more 
about the nature of my emotions 

^ Staziza dreamt by Professor Housman 
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I To fall in love at first sight there has to be what Sainte-Beuve called le 
mystere In my case the mystery must take the form of a rejection of the 
industrial system and of the twentieth century It is an aloofness, a suggestion 
of the primitive that I crave Hence the appeal of sandals which alone permit 
human beings to hold themselves naturally Tbs air of aloofness is mcom- 
patible with happmess smce it spnngs from a feehng of isolation a sense of 
rebelhon and hostility towards soaety wbch cannot in these days make for 
contentment Indeed I think that women when they acbeve domestic 
happmess at the pace of mdependence forfeit most of their appeal 

II Tbs primitive and untamed expression is not enough it must be 
illuminated by an interest m the arts especially in modern painting and 
surrealism The gipsy4ook must correspond to the chaos of our time, to the 
spmtual wilderness of modem art Tim taste 1 $ shared I believe, by others 
who have made their peace with society We are captivated by the feminine 
shadow of the self we might have been m my case by that counterpart of 
the romantic writer who should have had the courage to reject society and 
to accept poverty for the sake of the development of bs true personahty 
Now when I see such things I hope that I can somehow be free from my 
shortcomings by union with them Hence the recurrent longing to forsake 
external reality for a dream and to plunge mto a ritual bght 

Some fall m love with women who are rich, aristocratic or stupid I am 
attracted by those who mystenously hold out a promise of the integrity 
wbch I have lost unsubdued daughters of Isis beautiful as mght tumultuous 
as the moon-stirred Atlantic ^ 

m Recogmtion takes place at the turn of the year and must be followed 
at once by the ntual flight and consummation in a cave 

To banish the rainy evening the dnppmg plane-trees, the depression of 
Filzroy Square and Charlotte Street and the afternoon's disappointment I 
asked some fhends round to dnnk a battle of rum Smce old friends are 
almost indistinguishable from enemies, we talked about each other s vices 
One said the vice of Palmurus was inconstancy But is it not rather con- 
stancy? Fidehty to the experience of abandoning all the world for a new face 
with an invitation to ecstasy? Or is it that but one more autumn ruse for self- 
destruction? 

Shall I beheve the Syrm South again 

And oft-betray d not know the Monster Mam? 


^ Isis was represented as the moon rising from the sea ista luce femmea coUustrains cuncta 
moenia et udis igmbns nutnens laeta semina — ^apuleius Met xi [With her feminine Lght 
sharply bringmg out the city walls and with her damp fires nouMshing the happy seedj 
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LA CLE DES CHANTS 

Illumination La melancolie elle-mSme nest qu’un souvenir qm 
signore — ^flaubert 

The Sun warms out old memories, the Mist exhumes others as they inten- 
sify the fragrance of trees oi the smell of ferns 

First faint impression of urban autunm There are memories which are 
brought mto play by certam sounds smells or changes m temperature hke 
those tunes which recur m the mmd at a given time of year With the sweep- 
mg up of the dead leaves m the square the first imsty morning the first 
yellowmg of the planes, I remember Pans and the old excitement of looking 
for autumn lodgmgs in an hotel Streets round the Rue de 1 Umversite Rue 
Jacob Rue de Bourgogne and Rue de Beaune with their hotel signs and 
hall-ways where the conaerge sits walled m by steamer trunks A stuffy salon 
full of novels by Edith Wharton the purple wall-paper which we will grow 
to hate as we he m bed with gnppe the chmtz screen round the bidet the 
tall grey panelhng with a cupboard four mches deep 

Hotel de 1 Umversite for American college girls Hotel de Londres with a 
chestnut tree m the courtyard Hotel Jacob for wasting much time Hotel de 
Savoie, Hotel Delambre Hotel de la Louisiane central-heated Stations of the 
Cross names that stir the lees withm me 
For an angora pullover for a red scarf for a beret and some brown shoes I 
am bleeding to death my heart is dry as a kidney 

Peehng off the kilometres to the tune of Blue Skies sizzlmg down the long 
black hqmd reaches of Nationale Sept the plane trees gomg sha-sha-sha 
through the open window the windscreen yellowing with crushed midges 
she with the Michehn beside me a handkerchief bmdmg her hair 

Le coeur a ses raisons — ^and so have rheumatism and flu The sole of the 
foot the nape of the neck still recollect the embrace of the Mediterranean — 
pale water streaked with sapphirme sea-shadow, translucent under the 
Esterel 

Pans afternoons the qmet of hotel bedroom and of empty lounge, the bed 
covered with clothes and magazmcs the Chicago Tribune, tkeCrapouillat the 
Semm a Pmsy programmes of the Pagoda Cmema, The Ursulines, Studio 

321 
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Vingt-huit faraway cues of voici I Intran answered by the honking of 
horns 

Early morning on the Mediterranean bright air resmous with Aleppo pine, 
water spraymg over the gleaming tarmac of the Route Nationale and darkly 
reflectmg Ae sprmg-summer green of the planes swifts wheelmg round the 
oleander waiters unpiling the wicker chairs and scrubbing the cafe tables 
armfuls of carnation on the flower-stall pyramids of lemon and aubergme 
rascasses on the fishmonger s slab gogglmg among the wme-dark urchms 
smell of brioches from the bakers, sound of reed curtains jmglmg m the 
barber shop, clang of the tm kiosk opemng for Le Petti Var Our rope-soles 
warm up on the cobbles by the harbour where the Jean d Agreve prepares for 
a trip to the Islands and the Annamese boy scrubs her brass Now cooks from 
many yachts step ashore with their market-baskets one-eyed cats scrounge 
among the fish-heads, while the hot sun refracts the dancing sea-ghtter on 
the cafe awmng, until the sea becomes a green gm-fizz of stillness m whose 
depth a qmver of sprats charges and counter-charges m the pleasure of fishes 

Dead leaves coffee grounds, grenadme, tabac Maryland, mental expectation, 
— ^perfumes of the Nord-Sud, autumn arrival at Pigalle or the sortie from 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs mto the hghts of Montparnasse where the chest- 
nuts glowing red by the metro entrance, hve m a warmer chmate than then 
fellows 

Our memories are card-mdexes consulted and then returned m disorder by 
authorities whom we do not control 

Back-streets of Cannes, tuberoses m the wmdow, the book-shop over the 
railway bridge which we comb for memoirs and detective stories while the 
cushions of the car deflate m the afternoon sun Petti Marsetllats Eclatreur de 
Nice head-hnes about the Spamsh war soaked m sun-bathmg oil tom maps, 
the wet bathmg-dress wrapped m a towel — and now we bung home 
memoirs detective stories tuberoses round the dangerous comer of the Rue 
d Antibes and along the road by the milky evenmg sea 

The boredom of Sunday afternoon, which drove de Qumcey to smoke 
opium also gave birth to surrealism hours propitious for makmg bombs 

15 August Wet Sunday recallmg many others Tantomes de Trouville 
Sea-scape with frieze of girls 

Beaches of the West Houlgate Royan Samt-Jean-de-Luz A red digue 
colour of porphyry In the shops hang buckets toy yachts shrimpmg-nets 
and string-bags enclosmg rubber balls with a dull bloom of the same 
porphyry colour Children in the shop are choosmg their sa n dij^ls and gym- 
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shoes, girls are walking arm-in-arm along the promenade the west wind 
from the sea spatters the jetty old bills of casmo galas with their faded 
Attractions’ roll flapping among the tamansks Prowlmg from tlie Marquise 
de Sevigne tea room to the Potmiere bar dark and smellmg of gin we he in 
wait for one more ghmpse of the sea-side girls m their impregnable adoles- 
cence — ^before the Atlantic sun fades angnly over enormous sands coloured 
like the under-belly of soles 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz Buymg a melon m the mormng market and eatmg it 
for breakfast in a cafe on the Bidassoa pursmng a maantosh a beret and a 
strand of wet curls round the sea-wall m the ram Maize and pimento, hght- 
footed Basques with round lean faces dancmg Fandango and Arm-Arm, 
playmg pelota agamst the church wall while a huge green sunset agonizes 
through plate-glass wmdows Angoisse des digues 

Hemmgway is great m that alone of hvmg writers he has saturated his work 
with the memory of physical pleasure with sunshme and salt water, with 
food, wme and makmg love and the remorse which is the shadow of that 
sun 

30 August Mormng tears return, spirits at their lowest ebb Approachmg 
forty, sense of total failure not a writer but a ham actor whose performance 
is clotted with egotism dust and ashes bnihant — that is not worth domg 
Never will I make that extra effort to hve accordmg to reality which alone 
makes good wntmg possible hence the mamc-depressiveness of my style — 
which is either bnght cruel and superfiaal or pessimistic moth-eaten with 
self-pity 

Everything I have written seems to date except the last Imes I set down 
These appear quite different absolute exceptions to the hw — and yet what 
dates m them does not vary but remams the same — z kmd of auto-mtoxica- 
tion which is brought out by the act of wntmg 

Approachmg forty I am about to heave my carcass of vamty, boredom guilt 
and remorse mto another decade 

Lusisn satis edisn satis atque bibisn^ 

Tempus abire nbi est 

Both my happmess and unhappmess I owe to the love of pleasure, of sex 
travel readmg conversation (hearmg oneself talk) food drink, agars and 
lymg m warm water 

Reahty is what remams when these pleasures together with hope for the 

^ You have played enough you have eaten and enough It s time you went home 
— HORACE 
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future regret for the past, vanity of the present and all that composes the 
aroma of the self are pumped out of the air-bubble in which I shelter 
When we have ceased to love the stench of the human animal, either m 
others or in ourselves then are we condemned to misery and clear thinking 
can begin Le seule realite c’est le soua (sorge) dans toute 1 echelle des etres 
Pour 1 homme perdu dans le monde et ses divertissements ce souci est une 
peur breve et fuyante Mais que cette peur premie conscience d elle-meme et 
elle devient 1 angoisse (angst) climat peipetuel de 1 homme lucide dans 
lequel existence seretrouve ’ ’ — ^Heidegger 

O, quelle est belle Tetoile de mer^ The starfish sprawling on an Atlantic 
beach streaked with shallow pools ridges of mackerel sand taut under the 
bare foot the sun on the spht water-beads winch mark the tide by streamers 
of bladder-wrack and melting jelly-fish, all these wdl return and the leisure 
to enjoy them to paddle under a lazor-shell sky among rocks where the 
transparent prawn leans up against the weed like an old man readmg in a 
pubhc library feathermg with his legs and feelers and rocketing backwards 
with a flick of the tail And there will be time to observe the blenny where it 
hes half out of the water the hermit-crab and anemone the pm-pomted 
urchin the sea-slug on her green sea-salad the swaying zostei 

O htus vita rnihi dulcius O mare’ fekx^ 
qui hcet ad terras ire submde meas’ 

Midnight harbours of France, O rain-swept hghts on the quay’ 

Approaching forty, a smgular dream m which I almost grasped the meanmg 
and understood the nature of what it is that wastes m wasted time 
Present pleasure kills time it is like sleep, a harmless anaesthetic harmless 
when once we have recognized that our hfe is so pamful as to need what 
otherwise would distil both guilt and remorse If however we understand 
that the love of pleasure can be mcreased or decreased according to need 
then as the pleasure fades mto the past it will leave behind only a sense of 
nostalgia and this nostalgia can be converted into art and, once so converted 
all trace of guilt is washed away 

Art IS memory memory is re-enacted desire 

The body remembers pleasure past and on being made aware of it floods the 
mind with sweetness Thus the smell of sun-warmed pme-needles and the 
bloom on npe whortle-berries re-open the file marked Kitzbuhd and bring 

^ O sea $hore sweetci: to me than life O sea happy am I who may come at last to go to my 
own lands — ^petronius 
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back the lake with its muddy water raft conversations and pmk water-hhes 
the drive over the white Alpine road through the black fir-wood or the walk 
over the meadow where runnels of water sing in wooden troughs beside the 
chalets Remembermg all this commumcates several varieties of pleasure 
those which like lying m a thick peat-bath on a rainy evemng are purely 
sensual which are soaal like playmg bndge m the afternoon or intellectual 
like talkmg to Pierre pleasures of vanity like flirting m the Tiefenbrunner 
or buying local jackets and lederhosen — and ever present as the bald peak of 
the Kitzbuhlerhorn, the unpunished dehghts of health of mountam air 
good food and natural hvmg The Wooden Age where bed and wall and 
door and house are made of pine-logs where night is always cold morning 
loud with rivers and cow-bells and existence balsam-sharp 

To-day my deepest wish is to go to sleep for six months if not for ever it is 
an admission that life has become almost unendurable and that I must look 
to pleasure as a wakmg substitute for sleep We cannot sleep twenty-four 
hours a day but we can at least make sleep and pleasure alternate if once we 
will admit that like deep narcotic treatment for nervous breakdown they 
are remedies for the very sick Reahty umon with reahty is the true state 
of the soul when confident and healthy Thus when Pope wrote 

So slow the unprofitable Moments roll 
That lock up all the Functions of my soul 
That keep me from Myself, 

he stated a piofound truth Unreality is what keeps us from ourselves and 
most pleasure is unreal 

In that dream of approachmg forty I felt that I was about to die and became 
aware that I was no longer myself but a creature mhabited entirely by para- 
sites a caterpillar mfested by grubs of the ichneumon fly Gin whisky 
sloth fear, guilt tobacco, had been appomted my mqmhnes alcohol sloshed 
about within while tendnls of melon and vine spread out from ear and 
nostril My mind was a worn gramophone record, my true self was such a 
shadow as to seem non-existent and all this had taken place m the last three 
years 

Approaching forty A ghmpse of wisdom Live m the present, Pahnurus 
you are too unbalanced to brood upon the past One day you will remember 
nothing but its essence now you must expel it from your mmd 

^he twelvemonth and a day being up 
The dead began to speak 
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Oh who sits weeping on my giave 
And will not let me sleeps — 

Tis I my love sits on your grave 
And will not let you sleep 
For I crave one kiss of your clay-cold lips 
And that is all I seek — 

You crave one kiss of my clay-cold lips 
But my breath smells earthy strong 
If you have one kiss of my clay-cold bps 
Your time will not be long 

Tis down m yonder garden green 
Love where we used to walk 
Ihe j&nest flower that ere was seen 
Is wither d to a stalk 

* The stalk is withet d dry my love 
So will our hearts decay 
So make yourself content my love 
Till God calls you away ^ 

Paris afternoons The book-stall on the quai with old pnnts that nobody 
wants naughty novels corseted m cellophane, the ammal shop on the Quai 
de Gesvres ferrets, squirnxmg and clucking m the straw with red eyes and 
httle yawns which reveal their fine white teeth, marmosets chattermg over 
their stump of rotten banana moultmg parrots, the mysterious ailmg noc- 
turnal creature that I was always tempted to buy — c*est tm binturong 
monsieur — and then the walk back over the bridge, poplar leaves eddymg 
m the yellow nver misty black-and-grey streets of the Left Bank, discreet 
shops full ofhhelots^ bad modem pamtmgs. Empire clocks 
Disorder of the hotel bedroom books, drawmgs clothes and red plush, 
shadows lengthening, the desirable afternoon sleep with its bewddermg 
mghtmare-starts and awakenings, its flash-backs to the past Then the 
purple neon sign shmmg m at the window and the concierge on the tele- 
phone II y a quelqu’en en has qui vous demande’ Voulez-vous lui dire de 
monter 

In youth the ammal world obsessed me I saw hfe through creatures which 
were in a state of grace creatures without remorse, without duties with- 
out a past or a future owning nothmg but the mtense present and their 
eternal rhythm of hunger sleep and play The rmg-tailed lemurs with their 
reverence for the sun their leaps through the air and their howls of lonehness, 
were dark Immortals of a primitive race the ferrets with their passionate 
1 Oxford Book of Ballads The Unquiet Grave 
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blood-thirst and their tunnelling mama, the beautiful mute genette the pine- 
marten, the racoons, the pitiful coati, the dymg ocelot the slow Ions — even 
the ammals which I never owned the beaver otter palm-avetandlinsang — 
these bnght-fanged, salFron-throated aristocrats held the secret of life for me 
they were clues to an existence without thought, guilt or ughness wherem 
all was grace, appetite and immediate sensation Impressiomst masterpieces 
which Nature flung upon the canvas of a day 
Now I care only for the Vegetable world, my day-dreams are no longer 
of otter-pool and sunny lemuranum, but of slobbering melon downy 
qmnce and dew-dusted nectanne I feel frmt trees to be an even stranger 
form of hfe and therefore more rewardmg Nothmg is so ahen, so unex- 
pected m a tree as its frmt and yet by the frmt it is known, leaves, height and 
blossom are sacrificed, so by thinkmg, reading and maintaimng an inner 
calm we too mature and npen until the hfe which once flowered in such 
careless profusion is concentrated mto husks husks, that like pomegranates 
or the tomato on our wmdow-siU continue to mellow long after the leaf 
has fallen and the plant that bore them rotted to the ground 

‘Good IS the passive that obeys reason Evil is the active spnnging from 
energy ’ — ^blake It is more important m fact to be good than to do good 
because bemg rather than domg, is the state which keeps us m tune with the 
order of things Hence Pascal’s reflection that all the evil of the world comes 
from men not bemg able to sit qmedy m a room Good is the retention of 
energy, evil a waste of it energy which is taken away from growth Like 
water, we are truest to our nature m repose 

Tao IS in the emptiness Emptiness is the fast of the mind — chu ang-tz u 

Masterpeay 

Three thoughts from Ehot 

‘Someone said “The dead writers are remote from us because we know so 
much more than they did ’’ Preasely and they are that which we know 

‘What IS to be msisted upon is that the poet must develop or procure the 
consaousness of the past and that he should continue to develop tbs con- 
saousness throughout bs career What happens is a continual surrender of 
himself as he is at the moment to some thmg which is more valuable The 
progress of an artist is a continual self-sacnfice a continual extinction of 
personahty ’ 


‘The more perfect the artist the more completely separate m him will be die 
man who suffers and the mind wbch oceates ’ 
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Tke supreme liberty is liberty from the body the last freedom is freedom 
from time the true work of art the one which the seventh wave of gemus 
throws far up the beach where the under-tow of time cannot drag it back 
When all the motives that lead artists to create have fallen away and the 
satisfacUons of vanity and the play-mstmct been exhausted, there remains the 
desire to construct that which has its own order as a protest against the 
chaos to which all else appears condemned While thought exists, words 
are alive and hterature becomes an escape not from but into living 

Works of art which survive must all be mdebted to the spirit of their age 
Thus though Virgil and Horace copied Greek models they imitated them 
at a time when the flowering of Roman civihzation demanded just such a 
refinement a taking over of the tiusteeship of the past by the sweilmg Latm 
gemus In tliat sense every wnter refashions the hterature of the past and 
produces his tmy commentary nothing is ever quite new, but there comes a 
moment when a whole culture ripens and prepares to make its own version 
of the great art of its predecessors 

The masterpieces appropriate to our time are m the style of the early Chirico 
the later Rouault and Picasso s Guernica, sombre magnificent yet personal 
statements of our tragedy work of strong and noble architecture austerely 
coloured by loneliness and despair Flaubert spoke true to succeed a great 
artist must have both character and fanatiasm and few m this country are 
willing to pay the price Our wnters have either no personahty and therefore 
no style or a false personahty and therefore a bad style they mistake prejudice 
for energy and accept the sensation of material well-being as a system of 
thought 

The Enghsh language is like a broad river on whose bank a few patient 
anglers are sitting while higher up the stream is bemg polluted by a strmg 
of refuse-barges tippmg out their muck The Enghsh language has m fact 
so contracted to our own httleness that it is no longer possible to make a good 
book out of words alone A writer must concentrate on his vocabulary but 
must also depend on the order the timmg and spacing of his words, and try 
to arrange them m a form which is seemingly artless yet perfectly propor- 
tioned. He must let a hiatus suggest that which the language will no longer 
accomplish. Words to-day axe hke the shells and rope of seaweed which a 
child brings home glistenmg from the beach and which in an hour have Ic^t 
their lustre 

It IS nght proportion combined with simphaty of expression and scnousness 
of thought that enaibles a book to stand the test of time To construct from 
the mind and to colour with the imagmatton a work which the judgment of 
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unborn arbiters will consider perfect is the one immortality of which we can 
be sure When we read the books of a favounte writer together with all that 
has been written about lum then his personality will take shape and leave his 
work to materialize through our own The page will hberate its author he 
will rise from the dead and become oui fnend So is it with Horace Mon- 
taigne Samte-Beuve with Flaubert and Henry James they survive in us as 
we increase through them 

But these mtimaaes can be dangerous For there are writers who lay 
siege to our personahty, then storm the feeble garnson and occupy the citadel 
Thus Flaubert who appears at first our ally becomes as we venture further 
mto his work the terrible Chnstos Pantocrator of our age with Samte-Beuve 
Ins John the Baptist and George Sand his Magdalene We rehve his Passion 
with him his Temptation his Agony at Croisset his Betrayal and Crua- 
jfixion by the Bourgeois his letters become the Sermon on the Mount — 
Tout est la 1 amour de 1 Art — and so we falter and famt and deny him 
thrice m the Press in the Mmistry or on the Air — ^until he rises before us m 
cold Norman wrath to pronounce Justice not mercy’ Un homme qm 
s est mstitu6 artiste n a plus le droit de vivre comme les autres 


Flaubert on the Masterpiece 

Je me demande si un hvre independamment de ce qu il dit ne peut pas 
prodmre le meme effet^ (as the base of the Parthenon) Dans la precision des 
assemblages la rarete des elements le poh de la surface 1 harmome de 1 en- 
semble, ny a-t-il pas une vertu mtnnseque une espece de force divine 
quelque chose d etemel comme un pnncipe^ (Je parle en platomaen ) Ainsi 
pourquoi y a-t-il un rapport necessaire entre le mot juste et le mot musical^ 
Pourquoi arrive-t-on toujours a faire un vers quand on resserre trop sa 
pensee^ La loi des nombres gouveme done les sentiments et les images et 
ce qm parait etre 1 exterieur est tout bonnement le dedans^ 

10 September Full autumn magnificence, the green and gold streamers of 
the plane-tree wavmg transparently agamst the high sunlit sky Birthday 
resolution From now on speciahze never again make any concession to 
the ninety-nme parts of you which are like everybody else at the expense of 
the one which is umque Never hsten to the False Self talkmg 

Le n^ant d avoir quarante ans 
15 September Entree des comgs 

Poimfer autumnus fruges effuderit, et mox 
Bruma recurnt uiers ^ 

^ Horace Odes Book iv Autumn bnnger of fruit has poured out her nches and soon 
sluggish vunter returns 
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Enemies of Angst 

Flight to the country the morning awahemng of a house noise of women m 
a courtyard the chickens, ducks geese and dogs bemg let out the parrot 
stroppmg Its beak on the bars of the cage the smell of breakfast, the gardener 
bringing m tomatoes and lettuces Sunday papers taps runnmg and the 
drone of fighter-squadrons overhead Lunch out of doors 
The afternoon nap, so nch m disturbances of memory the bath in the 
fading dayhght with hot-water pipes rumbhng and shrieks of children gomg 
to bed while the cold elmy sunshme westers over hquid fields The sharp 
bed-time sortie into the night air 

It IS only in the country that we can get to know a fellow-bemg or a 
book 

The mill where I sometimes stay provides another cure for Angst, the red 
lane through the Spanish chestnut wood, the apple trees on the lawn, the 
bees m the roof the geese on the pond the black sun-ht marsh marigolds, the 
wood-fire crackhng in the low bedroom, the creak of the cellar-door and 
the recurrent monotomes of the silver-whispermg weir, — ^what could be 
more womb-hke or reassurmg^ Yet always the anxious owner is flymg from 
It as from the scene of a crime 

Romantic surreahsm and classical humamsm, however antagonistic, are 
akm they breed each other and the artist must contrive a synthesis Blake and 
Pope or Flaubert and his mad Gar9on are complementary The classical 
humamst is the parent, the surreahst the rebelhous adolescent Both are 
mother-fixed, only Social Realism’ hes outside the family 
Surreahst and humamst differ as to what proportion of strangeness (fe 
merveitleux) is necessary as an mgredient of beauty and what proportion of 
violence is best suited to creative emotion 
Surreahsm the last mtemational movement m the arts, is now m its 
decadence Why^ Because it borrowed the Commumst idea of a small nron- 
disaphned ehte without the appeal to the masses by which such disaphne 
tnes to justify itself An aesthetic movement with a revolutionary dynamism 
and no popular appeal should proceed quite otherwise than by pubhc scandal 
pubhaty stunt noisy expulsion and excommumcation 
For twenty years pohtical mass-movements have absorbed the mountmg 
sapofhumamty Surreahsm hke its rival, classical humanism is too romantic 
and too anti-mdustnal for the times Our world has no use for hberal father 
or rebelhous anarchist son Le mervetUeux^ with die Sublime of the Humanists 
belongs to the mneteenth-century past 
This is a pity for as time goes on we see how Surreahsm was revolutionary 
not only m the sense that all could take it home and practise there but as the 
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last convulsion necessary to complete the French artistic-cycle to tie the 
strands of classiasm and romanticism, reason and imagination into a final 
knot, and so restore the clear head to the rebel heart 

Classical and romantic private language of a family quarrel a dead dispute 
over the distribution of emphasis between man and nature 

Abstract art demes both man and nature and thnves on the macbine age 
Naturalism refuses man all place while m Social Reahsm he dominates the 
picture 

Beware nevertheless of false duahties classical and romantic, real and ideal 
reason and instmct, mmd and matter male and female — ^all should be 
merged mto each other (as the Taoists merged their Ym and Yang into the 
Tao) and should be regarded as two aspects of one idea Duahties which are 
defined at the same moment (stoic and epicurean, Whig and Tory) become 
umted by the histoncal process and end by havmg more not less in com- 
mon In a himdred years Science and Ethics (power and love), the present- 
day duahty may seem as dead as the iota controversy together with good 
and evil, free will and determinism even space and time Ideas which have 
for long divided mdividuals will become meamngless m the hght of the 
forces that will separate groups 

Yet ndiculous as may seem the duahties m conflict at a given time it does 
not follow that duahsm is a worthless process The nver of truth is always 
sphttmg up into arms that reumte Islanded between them the inhabitants 
argue for a lifetime as to which is the mam-stream 

Earth-loves of the Earth Bound Ennoia 

Three or four people whom I have loved seem utterly set apart from all the 
rest, angehc, ageless creatures more ahve than the hvmg embalmed per- 
petually m their all-devourmg myth 

He de Gavrnus Montagne de la Margende Auberge de Peyrebeilhe Mar 
of murmury mermers in the mind 

Clumps of rushes brackish water marram-grass, sea-thistles Jlore des dunes, 
— ^Ile de Gavrmis over the green and violet ocean of the Morbihan The 
dinghy grounds on white sand prmted with the tails of lizards, the anaent 
hme avenue leads up to the lonely farm where a path wmds among gorse 
and asphodel to the Presence of the Dead There m his Tumulus hes the last 
Celtic prmce wrapped m his race s age-long death-wish, Ins great vault- 
stone carved with mdeapherable wammgs runes of serpents and oak-leaves, 
of wave-eddies and wind-patterns finger prmts of giant hands, — O power- 
less to save* And that mght m Vannes, the cave-weddmg — Summo(pie 
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ulularunt vertice Nymphce ^ She with sad grave gem-hke bcautv and happiness 
soon to be thrown away 

Leaving Bellac after crossing for two days the plains of the sandy Loire we 
enter the Bocage Limousin, traverse a country of tall tree-hedges blueing 
into the pale spnng sky and reach the first hills the Blond mountams forest 
beginnmgs of the Ch^taigneraie A new stop of maps and the sun always 
warmer mountain nights m stone buildings, melted snow m the running 
water darker wme m the inns, deeper beds Rivers tumbhng through towns 
rain-drenched chestnuts green m the swmging hghts of Tulle Mauriac 
Sainte-Flour Samt-Chely-d Apcher snow-dnven moorlands of the Mar- 
gende pme-forests of Velay and Vivarais cloud-shadows over the Gerbier 
de Jonc There on the edge of the tableland stands the haunted Auberge de 
Peyrebeilhe, (where once so few came out who went in But now the low 
rpom with blackened ceiling has grown less dangerous to lovers than the 
almond-blossom airs of the warm Ardeche than the limestone chasm leading 
down to civilization where the Furies are awaitmg Ennoia and happiness is 
thrown away 

Courage is not simply one of the viitues but the fo m of every virtue at the 
tesdngpomt which means at the pomt of highest reality — c s lewis 

Cowardice in hving without health and courage we cannot face the present 
or the germ of the future in the present and take refuge m evasion Evasion 
through comfort soaety through acquisitiveness through the book-bed- 
bath defence system above all through the flight to the romantic womb of 
history mto primitive myth-making The refusal to mclude the great mass- 
movements of the twentieth century m our art or our myth will drive us to 
take refuge m the past msurreahsm magic primitive religion or eighteenth- 
century wonderlands We fly to Mediterranean womb-pockets and dream- 
islands mto dead controversy and ancient hermetic bnc-a-brac like a child 
who sits huggmg his toys and who screams with rage when told to put on 
his boots 

Reahties of our time 

History constructed out of global blocks 

The Dechne of Europe 

Anglo- Amencan rivdry and imperialism 

Russian Managerial miperiahsm 


^ The nymphs wailed firom. the top of the hill (An air raid warning ) 
* The innkeeper and his coloured wife used to murder their guests 
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Chinese or Japanese imperialism 
English National Suburbamsm 
The Great Amencan Vacuum 
Massacres and atrocities, poverty famme 

Well, which side are you on^ The Com-Goddcss or the Tractor^ The 
Womb or the Bulldozer^ Christ Freud Buddha Baudelaire Bakunm or 
Marx, Watson Pavlov Stahn Shaw^ Come clean moody Pahnurus no 
synthesis this time and no Magic Circle either^ We need men hke you m 
the Group Age Will you take your turn at the helm as you used to^ 
Remember^ 

Princeps gubernator densum Palmurus agebat 
Agnien^^ 

or do you prcfei to daydream in the lavatory petit com sombre of the Bom- 
geois Formahst while a new world is bemg bom^ 

How do you react to our slogan Total Everybody Always^ Have you at 
last understood that your miserable failure as an individual is proof that you 
pursue a lost caused Man invents God when he loses his Party Card He is 
neither angel nor beast nor as you with your mystique of sloth would 
make him even a vegetable, but a soaal unit a cell and as such will find 
fulfilment only through participation m the communal hfe of an organized 
group 

Answer In my begmmng is my end As the acorn contains the oak or the 
folded kernel of the Spamsh chestnut imphes the great whorled bole and 
serrated leaf of the full-grown tree so each human being possesses a form 
appropriate to him which time will educate and ripen Tout est dans la 
semence the acorns will not make a hedge nor the chestnuts an avenue we 
are bom with certam shapes ahead of us certam ideas to fulfil to seek unity 
or brmg out diversity to attack tradition or perpetuate lost causes to build 
the future or to exhume our spiritual ancestors and derive hope and mspira- 
tion from them to discover certam places to love and lose certain faces or 
to develop an immediate antipathy to others If I had been a true product of 
the age your question could never have ansen My role is not of the future 
but like Ehot s poet, to hve m what is not merely the present, but the 
present moment of the past I beheve that a consaous affimty with Nature 
forms the shield of Perseus through which man can affront the Gorgon of 
his fate and that in the termitanes of the future where humamty cements 
Itself up fi:om the hght of the sun, this dragon-slaying mirror will rust and 
tarmsh So I have nothing to say to the masses or to the machines to bosses 

^ Ahead of all the Master Pilot steer d 
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or bureaucrats States or statistics Nations or Parties I am but a link m the 
chain of individual heretics and failures a woodwmd solo in the interminable 
symphony drowned at once by the brass and percussion but necessary to the 
composer s score An mterpreter between mtellect and imagmation between 
reason and the physical world I tend the graves —saptentum templa serena--- 
of Horace and Tibullus of Pythagoras and Aristippus of Montaigne and 
Lao-Tsu I speak the language of animals and enjoy the confidence of the 
vegetable powers 

And I answer a seven-fold No’ to your question A physiological no, 
because I am not a cell, but myself A biological no because a speaahzed 
mutation from the norm mdicates the richness and vitahty of the speaes 
A sociological no, because those who lack the herd-instmct are generally m 
advance of the herd which is conservative stupid mtolerant and bourgeois 
A psychological no because those who have been all their hves used to 
intellectual isolation are the ones best fitted to remain isolated, they grow 
adjusted to their mal-adjustment A pohtical no for England will remam 
the smallest of the great powers and so must depend for her survival on 
quahtative standards An aesthetic no because the practice of hterature is still 
best earned through the mdividual unit An ethical no, because I do not 
find fulfillment through participation m the communal hfe of an organized 
group — that is tyranny, — ^but m the pursuit of art and knowledge and by 
communion with the Bourgeois Formahsm of Nature To sum up I agree 
with Flaubert A mesure que Thumaiute se perfectionne, Ihomme se 
degrade 

October Quince days lo Lemuna^^ 

Departure of my tormentors Philosophic calm, soaring Hope, manic 
exaltation mystenous freedom from Angst Dare I suppose that a cure has 
been accomplished the bones of Palmurus buned and his ghost laid^ For 
once It seems that the past has fallen away hke the mantle of snow from a 
creaking fir-tree 


As for the Dog the Furies and their Snakes 
The gloomy Caverns or the burmng Lakes 
And all the vam infernal trumpery 
They neither are nor were nor e er can be 

There is no hate without fear Hate is crystallized fear fear’s dividend fear 
objectivized We hate what we feat and so where hate is, fear wJl be lurking 

^ Roxuan festival designed to propitiate the Lemures or wandering evil spirits of the dead 
Once a year as on our AU Souls Eve they hungrily revisit their loved ones Broad Beans (a most 
suggestive vegetable) were thrown to them as an appeasement ofFermg after which they were^ 
requested to leave Manes exite Patemil Ovid Fasti Bk v 
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Thus we hate what thieatens our person our hberty our privacy our in- 
come our popularity oui vanity and our dreams and plans for ourselves 
If we can isolate this element in what we hate we may be able to cease from 
hating Analyse in this way the hatred of ideas or of the kind of people 
whom we have once loved and whose faces are p-'eserved in Spirits of 
Anger Hate is tlie consequence of feii, we fear somethmg before we hate 
the child who fears noises becomes the man who hates them 

Whatever you blame, that you have done yourself — groddeck 

Dark saying of La Rochefoucauld Le seul honnete homme est celui qui ne 
se pique de rien 

‘Ce serait avoir gagne bcaucoup dans la vie que de savoir rester toujours 
parfaitement naturel et sincere avec soi-mSme de ne croire aimer que ce 
qu on aime ventablement et de ne pas prolonger pai amour-propre et par 
emulation vame des passions deja eivpirees — ^s ainte-beuve 

Farewell to Sainte-Leuve 

Le souvenir est comme une plante qu il faut avoir plantee de bonne heure 
ensemble sans quoi elle ne s enracme pas 

Les heux les plus vantes de la terre sont tristes et desenchantes lorsqu on 
n y porte plus ses esperances 

Quelle que soit la diversite des pomts de depart les esprits des capables de 
munr arrivent plus qu^on ne croit aux memes resultats combien de gens 
meurent avant d’avoir fait le tour d’eux-memes 

Je ne suis completement moi que plume en mam et dans le silence du 
cabmet ’ 

A child, left to play alone says of quite an easy thing Now I am gonig to 
do something very diflSicult Soon out of vanity, fear and emptmess, he 
builds up a world of custom, convention and myth in which everything 
must be just so, certain doors are one-way streets certain trees sacred, cer- 
tain paths taboo Then along comes a grown-up or a more robust child they 
kick over the imagmary wall, chmb the forbidden tree, regard the difficult 
as easy and the private world is destroyed The anstmet to create myth to 
colomze reahty with the emotions remains The myths become tyrannies 
until they are swept away, when we invent new tyranmes to hide our sud- 
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denly perceived nakedness Like caddis-worms or like those crabs which dress 
themselves with seaweed we wear behef and custom 

Taoists bcheve that devotion to anything except Nature ages them and 
therefore hve simply on hiU-sides or near forests like the sage whose wants 
were so few that when he decided to leave his cottage he found the brambles 
round it had grown too high for him to pass But what becomes of lovmg 
Nature if Nature does not want us^ Let us go for a walk on the moors at 
first the high pure air the sohtude imder the hot sun where the bums splash 
and the grouse shrieks purge us of our city poison until art and civihzation 
seem oppressive and vulgar, rainbow hues on the dymg mullet occupations 
which cut man off from Ins pnmitive vegetation-cult Then as the day gets 
hotter and we stumble on over scruffy heather and bubbling bog there is a 
change Nature would seem not to share in our communion and to prefer 
her own backward progeny the grouse’s cackle raven falcon mountain 
hare the noisy bum the whole hdl-side m the hot afternoon become 
ominous and hostile — archaic emblems of Ennui — somethmg we have long 
grown out of Once more the craving revives for architecture art and the 
intellect By the evenmg it is raimng and after the visit to our great gross 
unappreciative Mother we are glad to be back with our books and fire-side 
conversation It is to Civihzation not to Nature that man must return 

The Vegetable Conspiracy Man is now on Ins guard against msect parasites, 
agamst hver-flukes termites Colorado beetles but has he given thought to 
the possibihty that he has been selected as the target of vegetable attack 
marked down by the vine hop,, jumper the tobacco plant tea-leaf and 
coffee-berry for destruction^ What willing converts these Jesuits of the gastric 
juices make — and how cleverly they retain them^ Does a smoker consider 
the menace of the weed spreading m his garden will a drunkard read the 
warning of the ivy round the oak^ What populations fear the seed-stranglmg 
rubber or have recorded the increasmg mortality caused by punctures from 
the rose^ And what of gold that slow mineral poison? 

Money talks tlirough the nch as alcohol swaggers in the drunken calling 
sofdy to itself to umte mto the lava flow which petrifies all it touches 

No one would start to play a game without knowing the rules Yet most of 
us play the interminable game of hfe without any because we have no idea 
what they are But there are only two possible systems according to whether 
or not we beheve in God If we beheve that the umverse is an accident and 
hfe an acadent contingent on the umverse and man an accident contingent 
on hfe then rules are made for men to be happy and it has been found by 
generations of exponents that happmess consists in fulfilment of the per- 
sonahty~in former da)^ through Ae family now by rendering more and 
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more services to a group — ^in fact through the happmess of the greatest 
number This is the game as played by Epicurus Holbach Marx, Mill 
Bentham Comte and Wilham James 
If however we beheve in God then our duty is to do His will and not 
our own and our conception of the rules vanes with our conception of His 
nature But whatever this conception is we are umted m the behef that the 
success or failure of our hfe as such cannot be estimated by any utilitarian 
standard 

Faced, then with these completely different systems for this all-important 
game can we not find out once and for all whether there is a God whether 
He had strewn clues over the umverse for man to pick up or whether we 
ourselves have invented Him as a useful three-letter expression for anythmg 
which remains outside our knowledge^ 

The answer seems to rest with three categones of thinkers, the physicists, 
who inchne to beheve in God but are now all busy makmg explosives the 
biologists and chemists who can produce almost everythmg except hfe and 
who if they could create hfe would prove that it might once have arisen 
accidentally and the psychologists and physiologists who are strugglmg 
to discover the relation of mmd to brain the nature of consaousness 

A baby after an exhibition on the pot with much anger and howhng 
stretches out her arms with a htde cry as when her pram is passing under 
trees to reveal an immense wonder and love for hfe — a Soul I have read 
that the cuckoo enters the world with two advantages over other buds a 
special muscle on its back for throwmg them from the nest and a cry 
which IS irresistible to the foster-parents This sudden cry-of recognition and 
pleasure is what keeps us all on the go from grab-all to grave Voluptd^ The 
eternal cuckoo call 

O fins dautomne hivers prmtemps tiempes de boue, Endormeuses 
saisons’ 

Tout mon mal vient de Pans There befell the original sm and the orxgmal 
ecstasy there were the holy places — the Cross-Roads and the Island Quai 
Bourbon, Rue de Vaugirard Quai d Anjou 

Air Transfrdtons la Sequane^ 

Nous transfretons le Sequane au dihcule et crepuscule nous deambulons par 
les compites et quadriviers de lurbe, nous despumons la verbocmation 
latiale 

Evemng m June walking down the Rue Vavin, past the shop with ivory 
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canes in the window away from the polyglot bedlam of Montparnasse into 
the Luxembourg garden where children are playing croquet under the black- 
trunked chestnuts and wool-green catalpas, then out at the corner where the 
Rue Servandom s leanmg mansards join die sombre Rue de Vaugirard On 
by the book-booths of the Odeon by the shimmenng Fontaine de Medias 
and the dmers m the open air then through the broad melancholy twilight 
of the Rue Soufflot to the cold splendour of the Pantheon past the bhstered 
shutters of the Hotel des Grands Homines There belimd the church the 
Rue de la Montague Samte-Geneweve Via Sacra of the Latin Quarter winds 
steeply down the Founder s holy hill 

In the doorways sit families on their wooden chairs while from the Bal 
Musette where Fiesta began the Java fades on the sultry air then across the 
Rue des Ecoles with its groaning trams and so by the stews and noisy wine- 
shops of the Place Maubert to meet the Seme at the Quai de la Tournelle 

Quai Bourbon Miseiere The lie Saint-Louis strains at her moorings the 
nver eddies round the stone prow where tall poplars stand like masts and 
mist rises about the decaying houses which seventeenth-century nobles 
raised on their meadows Yieldmg asphalt shdmg waters long wmdows 
with iron bars set in damp walls angmsh and fear Rendez-vous des 
Mariniers, Hotel de Lauzun moment of the mght when the samt s blood 
hquefies when the leaves shiver and presentiments of loss stir within the 
dark coil of our fatality 

Porque sabes que sicmpre te he quendo ’ 

Quai Bourbon, Quai d’ Orleans Quai d Anjou 

Then came the days of ferrets with ribs like wish-bones for whom we bought 
raw liver from the horse-butcher m the Rue de Seme while they tunnelled 
round the octagonal room in the Hotel de la Louisiane They pursued 
oranges eggs and pmg-pong balls and wore harness with httle bells, and 
from their number came forth a queen the tawny docile Norfolk beauty 
whom we named the Enghsh Rose who performed her cycle of eatmg 
playmg, sleepmg and reheving herself and who saw three contments from a 
warm sleeve She hunted the Rue Monge and the Rue Mouffetard the 
courts of the Val de Grace and the gardens of the Observatoire, the Passage 
des Pmices and the Place de Furstenberg She searched the Parc Montsoims 
and the Buttes-Chaumont, the doss-houses of the Rue Qmncampoix and the 
Boulevard de la Chapelle she visited the tattered buildings in the Rue de la 
Goutte d Or and heard the prostitutes calhng to each other from their beds 
in the Rue de la Charbonniere, she explored the gilt, the plush, the columns 
and flafcmg ceihngs of the Deuxieme Arrondissement, the arcades of the 
Palais-Royal and the Place des Victoires the corner-houses razor-sharp, in 
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the Rue de la Lune She smffed at all the gates of Pans Porte Saint-Dems 
Porte d Orleans Porte des Lilas pocket gardens of the Gobelin workers 
along the Bifevre exposed tendons of the Nord railway by the Boulevard 
Barbas and warehouses on the Saint-Martin Canal Yet most she loved a 
short walk from her couch of straw, the stony public garden by Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres 

And many bars where sad-eyed barmen told the seasons by chpping chits for 
grogs-americains and champagne-oranges and many restaurants now 
closed and forgotten understood her favounte diet of raw egg The Moine 
Gourmet the Restaurant de la Chaise with its Burgundy and Lesbians 
Montague s perfection Foyot s dying autumnal grandeur Madame Genot s 
austere bistro with her home-grown wmes Rosahe s fresh com Lafon s 
pate Manus pellucid Beaujolais — ^in all of these she clucked approval 
And many boites once made her welcome the Bateau Ivre in the Place de 
1 Odeon the old Boeuf Melody s and the Grand Ecart the trellised galleries 
of the Bal Blomet and the Stygian reaches of the Magic Paver in Luna-Park 
Love came to her in Hampshire and she was covered and m Toulon gave 
birth to mne fine youngsters in the hotel bath She would wash them and 
clean up their droppmgs ull ambivalence was engendered when to escape 
then demands she would chmb on to my lap, looking up at us with pale 
golden eyes and yawiung to show that nothmg was changed Then one day 
being hungry she strayed frona the garden and entered a cottage kitchen 
where she sat up to beg as we had taught her — ^until the ignorant peasants 
kicked her to death and brought back her hmp body filthy-hearted women 
Oui monsieur on a bien vu qu elle n a pas voulu mourir 

It was after the reign of the Enghsh Rose that our days weie darkened by 
the graves of the lemurs on distant shores they he, — far from Madagascar 
yet never far from the rocks where the flowenng cistus out-blanches the 
salt-encrustmg spray 

Livmg for beauty — October on the Mediterranean blue sky scoured by the 
mistral red and golden vme branches wmd-fretted waves chopping round 
the empty yachts plane-trees peeling palms rearing up their dingy under- 
linen mud m the streets and from doorways at night the smell of burning 
oil Through the dark evemng I used to bicycle in to fetch our dinner, past 
the harbour with its bobbing launches and the cafes with their signs banging 
At the local restaurant there would be one or two ^plats k emporter to 
which I would add some wine, sausage and Gruyere cheese a couple of 
^Diplomates to smoke and a new Detective or Chasseur Fran^ais then I 
would bowl back heavy-laden with the mistral behind me, a lemur buttoned 
up mside my jacket widi his head suckmg out Up the steep drive it was easy 
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to be blown off into the rosemary, then dinner would be spoilt We ate it 
with our fingers beside the fixe, —true beauty lovers —then plunged into the 
adverttsements in Country Life, dreammg of that Priory at Wareham where 
we would end our days Livmg for Beauty’ entailed a busy hfe of answering 
advertisements, wntmg for prospectuses for information about cottages m 
Hampstead, small manors m the West— or else for portable canoes con- 
verted Dutch barges ‘that could go through the Canals second-hand yachts 
caravans and cars Homesick we hked best the detective stones, because 
they reeked of wlnsky beefsteaks expresses from Paddmgton wmter 
landscapes old inns and Georgian houses that screen large gardens off the 
main street of country tovms There hve the soliators and doctors and clever 
spmsters who biew home-made poison and who come mto their own 
in these exactmg tales, there arnve for summer the artist fiom London and 
the much-considted mihtary man At last we would go to bed boltmg the 
doors wble the lemurs cned m the moonhght, house-ghosts bounding from 
the mulberries to the palms from the palms to the tall pmes whose cones 
the dormice mbble from the pmes to the roof and so to our bedroom 
wmdow where they would press their eager faces to the pane In the bath- 
room one of us would be washmg while the other crammed fir-cones m 
the stove The stove roars the water is heated and the room fills with steamy 
fragrance The two lemurs are admitted and worm their way down to sleep 
in the bottom of the bed In the early mormng while we dream of Wareham 
they will creep out round our feet, seize the aromatic tooth-paste in their 
long black gloves, jump through the wmdow and spring with it down to the 
simny earth 

When I thmk of lemurs depression engulfs me a peu que le coeur ne me 
fend As W H Hudson says they have angel’s eyes’ and they die of ’flu 

Graves of the Lemurs 

Whoopee Gentle and fearless, he passed four leafy years in the South of 
Fiance He would chase large dogs advanang backwards and glarmg 
through his hind legs, then jump clnttenng at them and pull their t^s He 
died through eatmg a poisoned fig laid down for rats The children who saw 
him take the firmt tried to coax it fiom him, but he ran up a tree with it 
There they watched him eat and die 

Polyp Most gifted of lemurs who hated aeroplanes in the sky on the screen 
and even on the wireless How he would have hated this wax^ He could play 
m the snow or swim in a nver or conduct himself m a mghtclub, he judged 
human bemgs by their voices, bitmg some, purring over others, while for 
one or two well-seasoned old ladies he would brandish a black prickle- 
studded penis shaped like an eucalyptus seed Using his tail as an aetial he 
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would lollop thiough long grass to welcome his owners embracmg them 
with httle cries and oflfenng them a lustration from his purple tongue and 
currycomb teeth His manners were those of some spoiled young Maharajah 
his intelligence not inferior his heart all delicacy — women gm and muscats 
were his only weaknesses Alas he died of pneumoma while we scolded 
him for coughmg and with him vamshed the sei-purple cicada kingdom of 
calanque and stone-pine and the concept of hfe as an arrogant private dream 
shared by two 


As the French soldier said of the Chleuhs m Morocco ^e les aime et je les 
tue So It IS with the lemurs black and grey bundles of vitality eocene 
ancestors from whom we are all descended whose sun-greeting call some 
hold to be the origin of the word Ra and thus of human language — ^we 
have treated these kings in exile as we used Maons ajid Marquesas islanders 
or the whistling Guanches of Tenenffe — aU those golden islaiidraces 
famous for beauty whom Europe has taken to its shabby heart to exploit 
and rum 

To have set foot m Lemuria is to have been close to the mysterious 
sources of existence to have known what it is to hve wholly in the present 
to soar through the green world four yards above the ground to experience 
sun warmth love and pleasure as mtolerably as we ghmpse them m a waking 
dream and to have heard that heart-rendmg cry of the lonely or abandoned 
which goes back to our primaeval dawn Wild ghost faces from a lost con- 
tment who soon will be extmct 

And hvmg for beauty’ m one lovely place always pining for another with 
the perfect woman imaginmg one more perfect with a bad book unfimshed 
beginnmg a second while the almond tree is m blossom the grasshopper 
fat and the winter mght disquieted by the plock and gurgle of the sea — that 
too would seem extmct for ever 

Your time is short watery Palinurus What do you beheve^’ 

I beheve m two-faced truth m the Either the Or and the Holy Both 
I beheve that if a statement is true then its opposite must be true (Aristotle 
‘ The knowledge of opposites is one ”) Thus now (November the eleventh) 
I am agam mterested m philosophy psychology and rehgion and am readmg 
about Gnosticism most exquisite and insidious of heresies and once more find 
myself among its charms and amulets its snake-god ABRAS AX, and the 
Gnostic theory that Adam m the Garden of Eden was the babe m the womb 
fed by four nvers (artenes from the navel) and expelled from his mother 
into the world at the Fall This time a year ago I was mterested m diese same 
ideas readmg Lao-Tsu with as much passion as I now read Epicurus (and 
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now I find that Lao-Tsu was called The Chinese Epicurus ) so tliat it is 
more true to say that this is the time of year when rehgions are interested in 
me Or is it that in late autumn the season forbids an active existence and so 
we are forced back on readmg and contemplation on those schemes of 
thought which imply a corresponding rejection of the worlds 

To attam two-faced truth we must be able to resolve all our duahties 
simultaneously to perceive hfe as comedy and tragedy, to see the mental side 
of the physical and the reverse We must learn to be at the same time objec- 
tive and subjective— like Flaubert who enjoyed what Thibaudet called la 
pleine logique artistique de la vision bmoculaire or with that double focus 
winch Auden beautifully describes m New Year Letter 
To-Jay the function of the artist is to brmg imagmation to science and 
science to imagination where they meet m the myth ^ 

Now that I seem to have attained a temporary calm I undtistand how 
valuable imhappmess can be melancholy and remorse form the deep leaden 
keel which enables us to sail into the wuid of reahty we run aground sooner 
than the flat-bottomed pleasure-lovers but we venture out m weather that 
would sink them and we choose our direction What distmgmshes true 
civilization from the mass-fabncated substitutes except that tap-root to the 
Unconscious the sense of ongmal sm^ What artist-philosopher except 
Voltaire and Goethe has been without it^ 

Voila ce que tous les soaahstes du monde n ont pas voulu voir avec leur 
etemelle predication matenahste, ils ont me la douleur ils ont blaspheme 
les trois quarts de la poesie modeme le sang du Christ qm se remue en 
nous rien ne 1 extirpera rien ne le tanra il ne s agit pas de le dessecher 
mais de Im faire des ruisseaux Si le sentiment de 1 msuffisance humame du 
neant de la vie venait a perir (ce qm serait la consequence de leur hypothese) 
nous serions plus b6tes que les oiseaux qui au moms perchent sur les arbres — 
FLAUBERT 

If we apply depth-psychology to our own lives we see how enslaved we 
remam to the womb and the mother Womb of Mother Church of Europe, 
mother of continents of horseshoe harbour and valley of the lap of earth, 

1 Gide ^ives the perfect two-faced myth truth about rehgion (Attendu qne Algiers 1943) 
n ne peut 6tre question de deux Dieux Mais je me garde sous ce nom de Dieu de confondce 
deux choses tr^ diff^rentes differeutes jusqu a 5 opposer D tme part 1 ensemble du Cosmos et 
des Jois naturejles qm le r^gissent manure et forces Energies cela c est le cot6 Zeus et 1 on peut 
bien appeler ceJa Dieu mais c est en enlevant ^ ce mot toute signification persoimelle et morale 
D au*Te part le faisceau de tous le efforts humains vers le bien vers le beau la lente maltnsation 
de ces forces brutales et leur imse en service pour r^ahser le bien et le beau sur la terre ceci c est 
le c$t6 Ptom^th^e, et c est le cot6 Christ ausa bien c est 1 epanomssement de 1 homme et toutes 
les vertus y concourent Mais ce Dieu n habite nuUement la nature il n existe que dans 1 homme 
et par 1 homme il est cr^6 par 1 homme ou si vous prdferea c est i travers 1 homme qu il se 
crde, et tout effort reste vain pour 1 ext6nonser par la pn^:re 
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of the bed the ann-chair and the bath or ot the Couit of Charles II of 
Augustan London or the Rome of Cicero of the bow-window of the club 
of the house by the lake or water-front sacred to Venus — all our lives 
seeking a womb with a view Knowmg this weakness we can make allow- 
ance for it m our thinkmg aware that these reassuring apron-symbols 
have their parallel in certam sets of ideas particularly m the half-mystical 
and theological half-legendary behefs and prejudices which we derive from 
the classical world and which form a kind of old wives tale or maternal 
substitute for the vigour and audacity of constructive thought Thus I fulfil 
the childhood pattern of making htde expeditions into the world outside 
my myth-mother and then runmng back to her warmth Yet in these days 
It IS important for an artist to grasp that the logical exploratory voyage of 
reason is the finest process of the mmd Every other activity is a form of 
regression — Penser fait la grandeur de 1 homme Thus the much vaunted 
mght-mmd the subconscious world of myth and nostalgia of child- 
imagmation and instinctual dnves though richer stranger and more absorb- 
mg than the world of reason as Isis than Apollo, nevertheless owes its 
strength to our fallmg back on all that is pnmitive and infantile it is an 
act of cowardice to the God m Man 

Man exudes a sense of reverence like a secretion He smears it over every- 
thmg and so renders a place hke Stonehenge or the lake of Nemi (Diana’s 
mirror) particularly sacred, — ^yet the one can become a petrol-station and 
the other be dramed by a megalomaniac no grove is too holy to be cut down 
When we are tired or ill our capaaty for reverence hke our capacity for 
seemg the difficulty of thmgs mcreases till it becomes a kmd of compulsion- 
neurosis or superstition therefore it would seem that the mythoclasts are 
always right — until we know what these mother-haters these savages of 
the breast will worship m their turn Lemn the father figure mummified 
replaces the Byzantme Christ Reverence and destruction alternate therefore 
the wise two-faced man will reverence destructively, like Alanc or Akbar 
and like Gibbon Renan, Gide, reverently destroy 

Example of destructive reverence Un Chen Andalou ^ 

Studio Vmgt-Huit — ^high up a wmdmg street of Montmartre m the full 
blasphemy of a freezmg Sunday taxif arnvmg, fhends greetmg each other 
an exatable afternoon audience In the hall stands a surrealist bookstall 
behind is a bar where a gramophone plays Ombres Blanches and disturbing 
sardanas while beyond is a small modem theatre The hghts are lowered and 
the film begins Prologue’, Once upon a time’ [I quote from the script], a 
balcony was m the dark Indoors a man was whettmg his razor He looked 

^ Un Cluen Andalou was the film of adolescence and death which I was gomg to plunge nght 
mto the heart of Pans with all the weight of an Ibenan dagger — ^dali Aatahtography 
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up through the window at the sky and saw a fleecy cloud diawing near to 
the full moon Then a young girl s head widi staring eyes Now the fleecy 
cloud passes over the moon And the razor-blade passes thiough the girl s 
eye, slicmg it in two — ^End of Prologue The audience gasp — and there 
appear the beautiful haunted creatures, — ^Pierre Batchef as the young man 
the cychst with his mtellectual distinction and romantic depravity then 
his Spanish-looking heroine And the lovely girl m the street, who picks up 
the severed hand with the painted fingers ^ She must at that very moment 
register an extraordmary emotion which completely distracts her She is as 
if entranced by echoes of some far-off church music, perhaps it is the music 
she has heard in earliest childhood She remains rooted to the spot m 
utter contrition Motor-cars flash by at break-neck speed Suddenly she is 
run over by one and horribly mutflated Theieupon, with the firmness of 
one doing what he is fully entitled to do the cychst comes up to the other 
and, having gazed lecherously straight into her eyes, puts his hand on her 
jumper over her breasts Close-up of the eager hands touching the breasts 
These themselves appear through the jumper Thereupon the cyclist^s face 
is seen to take on a look of terrible almost mortal angmsh, and blood 
dribbles fiom his mouth on to the girl’s bared breast ’ 

So the film hurnes to its end where the woman and her cychst lover he 
buned up to their necks in the hmidess desert, blind and ragged roasted by 
the sun and eaten by a swarm of insects This contemptuous pnvate world 
of jealousy and lust, of passion and andity, whose beautiful occupants patter 
about like stoats in search of blood, produced an mdescnbable effect, a 
tremendous feehng of excitement and hberation The Id had spoken and — 
through the obsolete medium of the silent film, — ^the spectators had been 
treated to their first ghmpse of the fires of despair and fren2y which were 
smouldering beneath the complacent post-war world 

The picture was received with shouts and boos and when a pale young 
man tried to make a speech, hats and sticks were flung at the screen In one 
corner a woman was chanting ‘Salopes salopes, salopes^’ and soon the 
audience began to jom m Widi the impression of havmg witnessed some 
infimtely anaent horror Saturn swallowing his sons we made our wa) 
out mto the cold of February 1929, that unique and dazzlmg cold ^ 

Why does this strong impression stell persist^ Because Un Chen Andalou 
brought out the grandeur of the conflict inherent m romantic love, the truth 
that the heart is made to be broken, and after it has mended, to be broken 
again For romantic love, the supreme intoxication of which we are capable 
is more than an intensifying of hfe, it is a defiance of it and belongs to those 
evasions of reahty through excessive stimulus which Spmoza called ‘titiva- 
tions’ By the law of dimimshmg returns our desperate century forfeits the 
^ A date m the history of tihe Cinema a date marked m blood — Montes (Dtdi Aufobtography) 
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chance of being happy and because it finds happiness insipid our world is 
regressing to chaos 

Why^ Because, as in the days of the Delphic Oracle happiness consists in 
temperance and self-knowledge, and these are now beyond the reach ot 
ordmary people who owing to the pursuit of violent sensation can no longer 
distmguish between pleasure and pain 

Happiness is the only sanction of hfe, where happmess fails, existence 
remains a mad and lamentable experiment writes Santayana which is but 
a restatement of Aristotle s definition that happiness not goodness is the 
end of hfe we choose happiness for itself, and never with a view to anytlnng 
further, whereas we choose honour pleasure intellect, because we beheve 
that through them we shall be made happy Yet at once the rmg of the 
words mad and lamentable drowns the defimtion A mad and lamentable 
( xperiment seems to us more compulsive more beguihng and more pro- 
found in Its appeal Compare Aristotle and Santayana with a mental specialist, 
Doctor Devine I quote from his Recent Advances tn Psychiatry 

Sometimes the development of a delusion leads to a cessation of tension 
and is associated with a feeling of tranquilhty and certamty, such as the 
patient had not hitherto experienced A study of the past history of these 
cases sometimes creates the impression that the whole hfe had been converg- 
ing to Its solution in the psychosis in an mevitable kind of way It is not 
unusual for a patient to say that his whole hfe had been like a dream and that 
now he feels awake for the first time The delusion is as it were the mspira- 
tion for which he had long been waitmg Something altogether unique 
is created in a psychosis the mmd is invaded by morbid mental growths ’ 

Thus m opposition to Aristotle’s defimtion of happmess as an intensifymg of 
the life of reason we can oppose the existence of these lUusion-ridden 
patients the paraphremes who have ‘achieved a state of permanent bio- 
psychic equilibrium at the expense of their reason — and there are also 
schizophrenes and mamc-depressives whose hves are nch and crowded above 
the normal To quote Dr Devme The schizophremc does not suffer from 
a loss of something he suffers from a surfeit psychologically his conscious- 
ness is fuller than normal consciousness and the reahty which it embraces is 
more thickly populated than that comprehended by the normal mind 
The conscious personality plays a passive role as far as the development of 
his psychosis is concerned and can do nothmg to control what is happemng 
withm his organism ’ 

This moth-and-candle preoccupation with the Morbid Mmd is but one of 
the Approaches to Pain which nowadays seem so nch m glamour Insanity 
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tcckons us to fulfil lugh destinies and to recognize our paraphrenic vocation 
Milder forms of manic-depression withdraw the over-sensitive from circula- 
tion to let them off lightly with an anxiety-neurosis or nervous breakdown 
tuberculosis offers some a prolonged ecstasy alcohol clowns others mto 
obhvion stomach-ulcers piles and colitis provide us with honourable 
excuses impotence or frigidity can always be rehed upon to stop the cheque 
and every degree of fever is at hand to send up our emotional temperature 
And what illness performs for the mdividual, war accomplishes for the mass 
until total war succeeds in plungnig the two thousand milhon inhabitants 
of the globe into a common mghtmare 
Why^ Because says the priests men have forgotten God wantmg the 
Pilot and Palinure of reason and rehgion they runne themselves upon the 
rocks because, say the materialists, they have neglected economic prm- 
ciples’, because ’ says a philosopher, a madman at Sils Maria once wrote 
a book which fifty years later mspired another m Mumch Or because we 
bhndly enjoy destruction and can think of nothing better since for us 

Le printemps adorable a perdu son odeur ^ 

Why do we like war^ Is it that aB men would revenge themselves for then 
betrayal by their mothers and of their mothe];s hittmg out blindly to efface 
the memory of the triple expulsion — expulsion from the sovereignty of the 
womb from the sanctuary of the breast from the mtoxication of the bed 
and the lap^ 

No, It IS not just through our weamng that we learn to use our teeth on one 
anodier, nor even from the ternble rebuff which we can stiU remember 
when our mother began to reject our advances and we were packed off to the 
livmg death of school so much as by that more subtle conditiomng which 
Freud analyses in Beyond the Pleasure Prmctple There he argues that certam 
patterns of childhood unhappmess and separation are re-enacted m later hfe 
Thus one knows people with whom every relationship ends m the same 
way bene&ctors whose protegds mvariably after a time desert them in ill- 
wall, men with whom every fnendship ends m the friend s treachery, lovers 
whose tender relationships with women each and aU run through the same 
phases and come to the same end in the hght of such observations as these, 

we may venture to make the assumpUon that there ready exists m psychic- 
life a repetition-compulsion which goes beyond the pleasure pnnciple In 
Civilization and Its Discontents Freud considers all prevailmg nostrums for 
happmess and finds them wanting, m our culture Eros and the Death-wish 
fight It out in our civihzation there is a Superego which makes us aB feel 
guilty and a repressive and anal element in the bureaucratic tidmess, caution 
and firugality' of the society which we have made 
Yet to blame society or the tyranny of the herd is but to distribute die 
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blame on the individual in a more general way If we had all enjoyed happy 
childhoods with happy parents then prisons barracks and asylums would be 
empty The herd would be lander society wiser the world would be 
changed Man however is complete not only through bemg well adjusted 
to humanity humamty must also be adjusted to the non-human to the 
Nature which it perpetually thwarts and outrages to the indifferent Uni- 
verse In Gide s use of the myth Prometheus must come to terms with Zeus 
If we return to our fortunate madmen not to the remorse-stricken melan- 
chohacs, but to those who are happier for their renunciation of the external 
world we find that they are happy because ‘they have achieved permanent 
bio-psychic equihbrium at the expense of their reason 

In other words bio-psychic eqmkbrium is such an intense and unfaihng 
source of happmess that the loss of their reason and of all personal contact 
with reahty are a small price for these Taoists to pay Now this bio-psychic 
equilibrium is but that sensation of harmony with the umverse of accepting 
hfe and of bemg part of nature which we experience in childhood and which 
afterwards we discover through love artistic creation, the pursmt of 
wisdom, through mystical elation or lummous calm 

‘The greatest good wrote Spinoza, is the knowledge of the umon which 
the mmd has with the whole nature’ and those who have found this out 
who have opened Nature s Dictionary of Synonyms do not wish for any 
other But we hve in a avihzation m which so few can experience it where 
‘Le vrai c est le secret de quelques-ims where those who have been for- 
tunate are like competitors m a treasure hunt who while the others are still 
elbowmg each other about and knocking things over m silence discover the 
clue know that they are nght and sit down 
Moreover even as obscure poisons foa of mfection septic teeth and 
germ-crowded colons play a part in the ongms of msamty, so do slums, 
great cities proletarian poverty and bourgeois boredom or tyranmes of 
family and herd contnbute to obscure our sense of umon with the physical 
world ‘The misery of mankind is manifold and breeds everywhere the 
despair fear hate and destruction which ulcerate our peace Nature is 
bamshed from our avihzation the seasons lo^e their rhythm the frmts of 
the earth their savour, the ammals, co-heirs of our planet, are wantoiih 
exterminated, the God within us is demed and the God without Wisdom 
and seremty become treasures to be concealed and happiness a lost art 
Resentment tnumphs the frustrated Have-nots massacre the Haves We 
are in fact withm sight of achievmg a world neurosis a world m which 
atrophy of the instincts (except that of herd-slaughter), abuse of the mtellect 
and perversion of the heart will obliterate our knowledge of the purpose of 
life humamty will choke m its own bile 
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When the present slaughter teiminates humanity c^n survive only through 
a return to the idea of happiness as the highest good happiness which hes 
not in Power or m the exerase of the Will but in the flowering of the spint 
and which in an unwarped soaety should coinade with consciousness 
The justification for the State theiefore will consist in rendermg the indivi- 
duals who compose it happier than they can make themselves by helpmg 
them to fulfil their potentiahties to control their Promethean environment 
and to revere the Zeus-environment which they cannot master When once 
we have discoveied how pain and suffering dimmish the personahty and 
how joy alone mcreases it then the morbid attraction which is felt for evil, 
pam and abnormality will have lost its power Why do we reward our men 
of gemus our smcides our madmen and the generally maladjusted with the 
melancholy honours of a posthumous cunosity^ Because we know that it is 
our society which has condemned these men to death and which is guilty 
because, out of its own ignorance and malformation it has persecuted those 
who were potential saviours smiters of the rock who might have touched 
the sprmg of healmg and brought us back mto harmony with ourselves 

Somehow, then and without gomg mad, we must learn from these 
madmen to reconale fanatiasm with seremty Either one, taken alone, is 
disastrous yet except through the integration of these two opposites there 
can be no great art and no profound happmess — ^and what else is worth 
havmg^ For nothmg can be accomphshed without fanaticism and without 
seremty nothmg can be enjoyed Perfection of form or increase of know- 
ledge pursmt of fame or service to the commumty, love of God or god of 
Love , — wc must select the Illusion which appeals to our temperament and 
embrace it with passion if we want to be happy This is the farewell autumn 
precept with winch Palmurus takes leave of his fast-fadmg mghtmaie J ai 
cuedh ce brin de bruyere 

And now' one more year of knowmg nothmg has gone by once more the 
Pleiads are sinking the plane-tree is bare the bowstnng relaxed Exorazed 
IS the dark face firom the island poplars, drowned m the swirl of the moon- 
tarmshed nver, dishonoured are the graves of the lemurs untended the 
sepulchre of the Pimce on Gavrmis, forgotten as an Andalusian dog 

But thou, mimosa-shaded Siagne flowing clear between the two Saint- 
Cassiens, receive Palmurus — gently bear him under the scented Tanneron, 
past Aunbeau and Mandeheu and the shrme on the tufted mount of Venus 
to his tomb by the shore ^ 

^ Palmurus enters the Siagne hy the deserted village of Samt Cassien des Bois firom there he 
floats some tm miles down to the wooded mound of Arluc where stands the chapel of Samt- 
Cassien, scene of a pilgrimage and other nocturnal festivities on 33 July The chapel which is 
surrounded by anaent elms and cypresses overlooks the old ddta of the Siagne firom the site 
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There, in the harsh sunslime, among the sea-holly and the midday plant 
ermgo and mesembnanthemum, where the tide prints its colophon of 
burnt dnft-wood and the last susurrus of the wave expires on the sand — 
naked under his watery sign shall he come to rest a man too trustful in 
the calm of sky and sea 

O mniium coelo et pelago confise sereno 
Niidus in jgnota Palmure jacebis harena 


of a pagan temple dedicated by Roman sailors to Venus Nazanus vir stenuus et plus non 
ferens ammas hommum illudi fraude diabolica delubrum et aram impudicae Venen prope 
pontem flumims nunc vulgo nuncupati Siagma omnino diminare curai^it — {Chronol Lerm 

n p 8o) 

(The pious and energetic Nazanus would not permit men s mmds to be deceived by a fraud 
of the Devil and so he caused the rumed altar dedicated to hcentious Venus to be utterly 
destroyed that altar of the grove on the mound called Arluc by the bndge over the river now 
commonly known as the Siagne ) 

Palinurus thus completes his penplus among the stone-pmes on die beach by La Napoule 
This IS at vanance with Virgil s account m which -/Eneas names after him Capo Pahnuro on the 
Gulf of Poheastro and marks one more of the discrepanaes which lead one to question the 
author s veraaty 
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I HISTORY 

Old English had a standard (witness Old Enghsh literature) but that 
standard disappeared with the Norman Conquest In the victorious reigns 
of Edward I (1272-1307) and Edward HI (1327-77) there was a strong 
growth of national feeling, national consaousness was certainly accompamed 
by and probably it was m part the source of an increasing hostihty to the 
use of French m England and consequently an increasmgly favourable 
attitude towards the use of Enghsh ‘In the second half of the Fourteenth 
Century , says McKmght, ‘the Enghsh language cain^ once more to its 
own mto use not only in Parliament and the law courts and in schools but 
in the hterary productions composed for Enghsh cultured soaety * 

In this revival of Enghsh as a hteiary language after it had so long been 
a merely spohen language the particular kind of Enghsh adopted was the 
East Midland dialect The reasons for this adoption says McKiught are 
these The dialect of the East Midland distnct lay between Northern and 
Southern dialects and as the Northern differed considerably from the 
Southern the Midland served as a midway compromise understandable by 
all, It formed the speech of Oxford and Cambndge the two great centres 
of higher education and of a culture more profound and mellow than that 
of London it formed also the dialect of London itself, the centre of the 
pohtical, ofBaal and commeraal life of the country And thus it was the 
speech of Chaucer who the greatest Enghsh writer until the sixteenth 
century and during the eleventh to fourteenth centunes, the only great 
writer to employ Enghsh at all passed most of his hfe m London, as the dia- 
lect spoken at Oxford, it was used by Wychffe who discarded his native 
Yorkshire for this smoother speech as the dialect of London and hence of 
the Court it was used by Gower, who might have been expected to employ 
the Kentish dialect Chaucer s and Gower s best work appeared m the last 
twenty years of the fourteenth century in the fifteenth, their disaples — and 
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others — followed, their lead and wrote in the East Midland dialect Standard 
English then began in the second half of the fourteenth century as the East 
Midland dialect and in the fifteenth century that dialect was established as 
the correct one to use for general literary purposes It was the more readily 
adopted because it had not the harshness of the Northern dialects very little 
of the rather drawling softness of the Southern The supremacy of the East 
Midland dialect was unquestioned bv the dramatists and the poets of the 
Elizabethan age 

The language of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century however 
was far from being so fixed and regularized as that of the nineteenth and 
though less the twentieth century Spelling was idiosyncratic syntax experi- 
mental and vocabulary a glorious uncertainty these features and tendenaes 
were countei-balanced by the freedom enjoyed by the writers of that period 
in the adoption of new woids and the combination of existing words in 
word-compound and in phrase Regularity in spelhng and vocabulary 
along with order in accidence and syntax came in the approximate period 
1660-1800 In the eighteenth century especially near the end the mfluence 
of grammars and dictionaries made itself fully felt Words admissible mto 
literary use were registered with their meanings m dictionaries which also 
more and more imdertook to mdicate the pronimaation English grammar 
became a subject for school study and conformity to the use authorized 
by dictionary and grammar became the test of [cultuie] in language 

For more than three hundred years the East Midland dialect ^at first no 
doubt merely held to be the fashionable mode of speech has gained in 
piestige until at the present day it is spreadmg all over [Great Bntain] 
and among all classes (Wyld The Growth of English) This dialect has 
become Standard English tlie criteria of that standard are the choice of 
words and phrases the syntax the pronunciation Of Standard Enghsh as 
we know it m the twentieth century we may say that it is a kind of Enghsh 
which IS tmged neither with the Northern nor Midland nor Southern 
pecuhanties of speech [and] which gives no indication of where the 
speaker comes from It is the ambition of all educated persons in [Great 
Britam and Northern Ireland] to acquire this manner of speaking and this 
IS the form of our language which foreigners wish to learn {tbid ) 

But it is important to bear m mmd that no form of language is in itself 
[origmally] better than any other form A dialect gams whatever place of 
supenority it enjoys solely from the estimation in which it is commonly 
held It is natural that the language of the Court should come to be regarded 
as the most elegant and refined type of Enghsh and that those who do not 
speak that dialect naturally —that is as birthright or as environmental train- 
ing* — ‘should be at the pams of acqmring it This is what has happened, and 
IS still happemng to the dialect which is called Standard English —although 
Standard English is to be no longer regarded as a dialect properly so called 
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Of course since this form of English is used in the conversation of the 
refined the brilliant and the learned it has become a better instrument for 
the expression of ideas than any other [vaiiety] of speech now spoken 
When continues Professor Wyld we speak of Good English or 
Standard English or Pure English as distmct from Provincial Enghsh 
[the dialects proper] we must lemember that there is nothing m the ongmal 
nature of these dialects which is in itself mfenor or reprehensible or 
contemptible In a word the other dialects are m reality and apart from 
fashion and custom quite as good as Standard English [ — the same holds 
of course for Standard American in relation to American dialects — ] con- 
sidered simply is forms of language but they have not the same place in 
general estimation they have not been so highly cultivated (nor have they 
become so subtle and delicate) and they have not the same wide currency 


II STANDARD ENGLISH DEGREES AND KINDS 

There are however different kinds of Standard Enghsh The best of 
these is Received Standard^ for it fulfils all the requirements of good 
speech Modified Standard is Standard Enghsh that differs from Received 
mainly m pronunciation and Literary Standard hes beyond any matter of 
pronunciation and is confined to written Enghsh — and should it be used 
in speech it is too bookish to be Received 

Of Literary English — ^Literary Standard — ^it is necessaiy only to say that 
It is the more conventional stylized and chgmfied more accurate and 
logical sometimes the more beautiful form that Received Standard assumes 
like evenmg dress for important occasions it is also more rhythmical and 
musical The prose of Sir Thomas Browne Gibbon De Qumcey The 
Landors Pater is in Literary Enghsh With dialect colloquialism slang cant 
It has nothmg to do unless they possess a long pedigree — and then only m 
rare instances 

What then of Received Standard and Modified Stanaard^ It is proposed 
says Wyld m his Short History of English to use the term Received Standard 
for that form which all would probably agree m considermg the best that 
form which has the widest currency and is heard with practically no varia- 
tion among speakers of the better class all over the country This type might 
be called Public School Enghsh (The stress here you see is on pronunaa- 
tion and enunciation ) It is proposed to call the vulgar Enghsh of the Towns 
and the Enghsh of the Villager who has abandoned his native Regional 
Dialect — dialect m the ordinary sense of the term — Modified Standard That 

1 Received Standard and Modified Standard are Professor Wyld s designations whereas 
Literary Standard is a designation proposed — after due thought— by myself 
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IS it IS Standard English modified altered differentiated by various in- 
fluences, regional and soaal Modified Standard differs from class to class 
and from locahty to locahty it has no umformity and no single form of it 
IS heard outside a particular class or a particular area Very obvious as 
Professor Wyld is the first to admit very important as he was the first to 
emphasize 


III THE LIMITS OF PURE (or RECEIVED STANDARD) 

ENGLISH! 

Theie is a perhaps startlmg difference between pure Enghsh and the 
English spoken by the imcultured ^ In the American Them guys am t got 
no pep’ and the English Them blokes am t got no go , not even a smgle 
word satisfies the standard exacted by pure English, whether American 
English or British Enghsh In both versions, the first word (them) is un- 
grammatical (for these’ or those ) the second is slang (for men ) the 
dnrd (aint) is lUiterate, the fourth (got) is unnecessary — and colloqmal the 
fifdi (tto) is illogical the sense demanding any and the sixth {pep go) is 
slang Both versions are not merely uncultured but ilhterate, yet the speech 
IS straight firom the shoulder, the meaning unmistakable 
There are however, mestimable advantages to be obtained from um- 
forimty of vocabulary and firom regiflanty of syntax that uniformity and 
that regularity do at least make understandmg much easier and com- 
inumcabihty is the primary requisite of both speech and writmg 
Smce the seventeenth century Enghsh has gamed tremendously in pre- 
cision Language has not been evolved to be the sport of the lUiterate any 
more than to be the playtlimg of the highbrow or the choppmg-block of 
the journalist Language is a means — the chief means — of communication 
not merely between two Chicago gangsters or two Soho toughs but among 
all the members of a nation mternationally too It is important that 
the language medium should offer as httle as possible resistance to the 
thought current and this end is attained only when the symbols of 
language are ones that convey precisely the same meaning to all who use 
the language 

But we may raise a question concemmg the degree to which a language 
can be healthily standardized Too often are spoken Enghsh and spoken 
American criticized as though it were impossible for them to have any laws 
of their own— a freedom not shackled at every turn by the rules exphcit 
or imphat m Literary Standard 

^ In tbs section I draw heavily on G H McKmght s English Words and Their Background 
* Dialect IS conadered as of an essentially dificrent order from illiterate speech—as indeed it is 
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A language cannot be at the same time entirely standardized and truly 
vital a rigorously regimented language would die from stiffiiess of the 
joints and atrophy of the spirit Ideas inherited from die past may find 
adequate expression m the idiom of the past The shifting developmg 
forms assumed by livmg thought however demand the plastic medium of 
a living language ’ It is only natuial that new systems of thought and new 
modes of living should by the very strength of their processes and by their 
vndespread currency generate new words new compounds new phiases 
and even new modes of expression in hngmstics as m politics the vnU of 
the nation is all-powerful, it is of no use for the pedants to deplore and 
lament the misuses imphcit in (say) aggravating or the psychological moment 
for usage has consecrated the origmal errors and turned them mto correct 
currency 

On this question of the hunts of pure Enghsh (Received Standard) Logan 
Pearsall Smith an American long resident m England has in Popular 
Speech and Standard English’ (an adnnrable article to be read in fuU) m 
Words and Idioms wntten as follows Smee our language seems to be 
growing year by year moie foreign, abstract and colouiless in character it 
stands in greater need than ever of this vigorous and native reinforcement’ 
which we could obtam from dialect in particular and popular speech in 
general Tins remforcement could be enhsted and fruitfully employed by 
all of us were we not paralysed by that superstttious feelmg of awe and 
respect for standard English [i e , Received Standard] which is now [1925] 
spread by the diffusion of education’ We are enslaved by the tyrant 
Correctitudc 

But why should Standard Enghsh have to resort to dialectal and popular 
speech for vitahty and picturesqueness instead of drawing on its own 
resources^ It is inevitable Pearsall Smith contmues that when any form 
of speech becomes a standaid and written language, it should as a conse- 
quence lose much of its hnguistic freedom All forms of speech have of 
course their rules and usages but m a wntten language these rules and 
usages become much more settled and stereotyped so that, finally, words 
and phrases are adjudged to be good or bad not by their strengdi, clarity 
and aptness of expression but by the external cnterion of correctness ^Such 
an attitude tends to fix grammar and pronunaation, to discourage 
assimilation [of picturesque or vigorous outsiders], and to cripple the free 
and spontaneous powers of word-creation ’ Then, too a standard language, 
in modem conditions, tends to be rather a vratten thaia a spoken language 
The printed word becomes more and more the reahty, the spoken word 
an echo or [a] faint copy of it This mversion of the normal relation between 
speech and wnting tins predommance’ — almost, tyranny — ‘of the eye over 
the ear, of the wntten symbol over its audible’ — ^1 e , spoken — ‘eqmvalent 
tends to depnve the language of that vigour and reahty which comes and 
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can only come from its mtimate association with the acts and passions of 
men as they vmdly describe and express them in their speech 

The foregomg however, is not to be taken as an attack on noi as a 
depreciation of the virtues and the advantages of Standard Enghsh for this 
the accepted form of English with its national scope and its national use with 
Its rich and varied vocabulary with its often subtle and for the most part 
flexible syntax, with all the historical associations nievitably and naturally 
garnered in the course of centuries and these and other associations enriched 
by successive gene»-ations is the inestimably precious inheritance of the 
Enghsh people as any such language is of any ancient people The position 
of good (or pure) Enghsh is m essentials impregnable for as it arises from 
so does It serve a social need The danger hes not in its bemg set aside (with 
the result of linguistic chaos and hence of a lack of national umty) but m 
Its being so unreflectingly and bhndly respected that we may forget the 
very existence of popular speech and widespread colloqmahsm of slang and 
dialect, and thus forget both their mtrmsic value and their value as readily 
available sources of freshness and mvigoration 
No standard language exists on its ovm capital no standard language can 
thus exist — ^if It IS to continue to be a language and not become a mausoleum 
Standard Enghsh sprung from a dialect has never for long disregarded 
the other dialects, over which by a geographical pohtical and social accident, 
It has been exalted those others have always had too much to offer m 
potential enrichment of the tnumphant dialect Like dialect popular speech 
abounds m uncouth phrases and low words and absurd (or at the least 
hasty) perversions and maccuraaes but it also abounds in vivid phrases, m 
racy and vigorous words m strong monosyllables and picturesque com- 
pounds and also in ancient words that have unfortunately for us dropped 
out of cultured speech How useful how valuable how fitting it would 
be if many of these words and phrases were to be admitted, or re-admitted, 
to standard speech and were m their turn to become Received Standard, 
whence there would duly be expelled those learned terms which had become 
synonyms of these raaer or stronger or more musical terms adopted from 
dialect and from the popular speech of the towns Their adoption would not 
merely ennch but also improve the material stock, hence the cultural and 
spintual value and potentiahties, of Standard Enghsh which they would 
strengthen and render less standardized 
^Human speech as Pearsall Smith has remarked m that work which we 
have already quoted is after all a democratic product the creation, not of 
scholars and grammanans, hut of unlettered people Scholars and men 
of education may cultivate and ennch it, and make it flower mto all the 
beauty of a literary language but they should not, m their efforts to keep 
the language pure, forget that it should also be kept vigorous, they are too 
apt to forget that the rarest blooms are grafted on a w^d stock, and [that] 
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Its roots are deep-buned in the common soil From that soil it must still 
draw Its sap and nourishment if it is not to perish [from manition] as 
the other standard languages of the past have perished when they have 
been cut off from the popular vernacular 

Nevertheless, as McKmght has excellently said m his excellent Modern 
English m the Making the standardization of modern English is not as nearly 
complete as is sometimes supposed The language ideal of philosophers like 
[Wilkins and] Locke has never been reahzed Ideahstic efforts have been 
only partially successful The English language has not been subjected to 
absolute rule In other words Enghsh is not yet a dead language 
Law ’ says Roscoe Pound must be stable and yet cannot stand still 
The statement apphes with httle modification to language Language 
though regulated must change in company with changing conditions 
of hfe 

Let us therefore have purity so fai as possible But not to the detriment 
of racmess and vigour 


IV STANDARD ENGLISH IN THE DOMINIONS AND 
COLONIES 

Except among Public School men and women resident there the 
Dommions and Colonies have not a Received Standard pronunciation 
although the vocabulary is among the cultured and the well educated that 
of Received Standard They may be said to speak Modified Standard One 
may hope that m the Dommions (especially perhaps Canada and Australia) 
the clarity and subtlety of the best Standard English will always exercise a 
beneficent mflueiice Certainly it would be idle to fear that these Dommion 
writers might be unduly cramped thereby 
Colomal scorn of Public School English like Enghsh scorn of Colomal 
accents should be allowed to die There is a reason for Colomal accents 
much virtue m Public School Enghsh 


V STANDARD AMERICAN SPEECH AND WRITING 

The Umted States presents a knottier problem for tliere a much larger 
population is concerned than that of the Enghsh-speakers in the Domimons 
In wntmg there is an American Literary Standard, which so closely 
resembles Enghsh Literary Standard as to estabhsh no basic, no important 
difference But is there, m Amencan speech, a Received Standard^ Or is 
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there nothing but a number of Modified Standards^ One might on first 
thought say that theie are only Modified Standards although one might 
add that some of these modifications aie more pleasing to the British ear or 
more widely used than others But the fact remains that although there is 
in the United States no speech that can be classified as Received Standard 
with the same feehng of certamty as Pubhc School speech can be said to be 
Received Standard m England yet the speech of the cultured elements of 
American society is as close to bemg a Received Standard as can be expected 
m so vast and many-peopled a land as the Umted States That the criterion 
is neither so severe nor so rigid as that of Enghsh Received Standard does 
not make it any the less a genume critenon ^ But in Amenca even more 
than m Great Britam, the speakers of Modified Standard are more numerous 
than the speakers of Received Standard 
It must however, be remembered that the difierentiation between 
Standard and popular speech between Standard and slang, between slang 
and cant is on the who^e less marked 111 the United States than 111 the 
Bnt’sh Empire 


^ [The best account of American pronunciation is Professor Kenyon s admirable Guide to 
Pronunaation Webster s New International Dictionary Second Edition J 
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The Second World War both by its actual course and by its antecedent 
alarms and rumours occupations and penetrations has exerased a con- 
sideiable influence upon the English language The popularization of techm- 
cahtics was almost starthng even children talked knowledgeably of airciaft 
and submarines Forts and Stormoviks, and they still do But of such 
popularization and such dissemination of knowledge, nothing further will 
be said m an article that concerns itself with unmistakable acquisitions 
adoptions, adaptations equivalents, and with only such of these as have 
come to us from abroad Spam, Germany Norway, France Russia Japan, 
America 

These acqmsiUons fall mto two mam groups words and phrases well 
known some even thoroughly acchmatized before i September 1939 and 
those which have become well and widely known only smee the date on 
which the Germans previously content with propaganda Anschluss peace- 
ful penetrations protective occupations finally deaded to substitute a huge 
conflagration for the bonfires of the precedmg two years — ^to come out 
mto the open — and to mstitute their long-planned pohey of world-domma- 
tion by methods no longer pohtical but militaiy, mihtary on die three planes 
of ail land and sea 

The pre-war acqmsitions are aU German, with the exception of Fifth 
Column and its derivative which origmated during the Spanish 
Civil War of the middle thirties A fifth column (the capital letters are 
apphcable only m connection with that civil war) consists of an orgamzed 
body of persons that within a country at war or in danger of being at war 
not merely sympathize with but work for the enemy or prospective enemy 
such a column had been operatmg m every European coimtry mcluding 
Britain, smee 1933 

Fascist and Nazi have been estabhshed too long for justifiable mclusion 
here, and the same exclusion apphes to Fuhrer But from a hst of pre-war 
adoptions adaptations, and eqmvalents of or for German terms, the follow- 
ing could hardly be oimtted Aryan Herrenvolk^ Fuhrerpnnzip, Lehensraum, 
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Weltpolitil totahtanan strength through joy Axt^ appeasement encirclement 
peacejul penetration Gestapo preventive custody concentration camp 

Until Hitler imposed upon the word a racial sense Aryan was applied 
only to languages Witness Professor Ernest Weekley who says From 
Sanskrit arya noble Hence also Greek Areia Eastern Persia and Persian 
languages Divided into West Aryan 1 e most Euiopean languages 
(except Basque Fmmsh Hungarian Turkish) and East Aryan 1 e Persian 
Sanskrit and the Hindu vernaculars related to the latter Some use Aryan 
of the Asiatic group only * In Hitler s eyes the greatest sm of the Jews was 
that they are non- Aryan 

The noble origin of Aryan mfluenced the birth of the term Herrenvolk 
the master race mto which crept early enough something of the gran- 
diosely Teutomc idea of the superman Superman is Mr G B Shaw s fchatous 
imitation of Nietzsche s U&ermemr/i which Goethe and Herder before him 
had already used How could a race never master of itself become the ruleis 
of the worlds 

But even Herrenvolk reqmre a ruler — euphemistically called a huhrer Of 
the Fuhrerpnnzip ( leader pnnaple ) Lord Samuel m Belief and Action^ 
1937 acutely and prophetically wrote The aura surrounding the State is 
extended to the spokesman Here the new philosophy pursues earher 
tendencies Frequently recurrmg m both German and Italian history is the 
cult of the Hero The present Fuhrerpnnzip is the formulation of old practice 

Obviously these supermen this master race this Fuhrer needed Lehensraurn 
or hvmg-space , or such terntory as the Reich believed it reqmred for its 
full development, such space is to the State what the French place au soleil 
(itself from German Platz an der Sonne) or place m the sun is to the indi- 
vidual The Germans needed rather too much more than was imphed m 
some wag s rendermg of Lehensraurn as national elbow-room’ But much 
was implied m Hitler s dream of world-dommation and m that ideology 
which was partly expressed m Weltpolitik or world pohtics’ although this 
term had been current m Germany smee the first lustrum of the twentieth 
century by the way world-domination is a mistranslation of Weltmacht 
which properly means colomal power and in this sense antedates the First 
World War 

Totahtanan and Axis go together for the Axis powers (Germany and 
Italy and by extension the tripartite Axis or the Berlm-Rome-Tolyo Axis) 
were totahtanan permissive of rivals neithei in political parties nor m 
pohaes’, 1 e State-dictatorial totalitarian apes authoritarian not only ni form 
but 111 sense ( favourmg or mculcating or exacting obedience to authonty 
instead of favourmg mdmdual hberty ) But only the Germans spoke of 
strength through joy^ that pretentious phrase which in the fact imphes a 
regimented Boy-Scounsh joy and an athlete s strength 

Appeasementy in the nuance ‘pacification (Latin ad pacemy Old French 
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a pats at peace’ hence apaiser with noun-ending was the tragic 

though often circumstance-enforced, pohcy of those states which sought to 
satisfy Germany s appetite for domination by surrender to Germany s mail- 
fisted needs Olaf Stapledon in Beyond the Isms, 1942 spoke feelmgly of the 
appeasement of mtemational brigandage too late several European coun- 
tries perceived that instead of gluttmg that appetite they had merely 
whetted it and that peaceful penetration meant warhke penetration and pre- 
paration by the peacefid , that m the guise of cultural and commeraal 
agreements and negotiations, Germany was securely establishing herself 
mside the country of the prospective victims and that the co’-operatwn so 
ghbly and attractively pretexted by that country signified at the least, 
submission and pohtical enslavement 

Almost as cymcal m its imphcations was Germany s frantic cry that she 
was bemg encircled As though encirclement had not always been her lot 
and Lebensraum her slogan ’ 

Pretendmg to act in accordance with a raaal and pohtical ideology (system 
of ideas originally saence of ideas) Germany preferred in fact to rely upon 
such coercions as had, ever since its inception been apphed by the Gestapo 
(or secret pohce) an imtials-formed word like Nazi and Ogpu Gestapo 
by the way has m the Royal Air Force become a jocose and slangy 
synonym of Service (later RAF) Pohce One of its more clement 
activities m pre-War days was to take suspects mto protective custody or 
pohce safe-keepmg quts custodiet tpsos custodes? Many a person so detamed 
ostensibly for his own good found that the only good mvolved was that of 
the Reich (literally empire from Latin regere, to rule — compare rajah) 
One of Its less clement activities consisted m the estabhshment and main- 
tenance and staffing of concentration camps, where the disaffected and the 
often imagmedly dangerous were imprisoned and whence they too seldom 
emerged at all or, if they did emerge only as broken men and women 
Another Nazi amenity was the purge so much more drastic than any 
aperient more than once it became a hlood-hath 

Thus we arnve at those words and phrases which the war itself either 
popularized or engendered The Norwegian quisling the German Blitzkrieg 
and Its deiivative blitz total war{fare) Luftwaffe, (to) Rotterdam and (to) 
Coventrate Panzer defence in depth fluid (front) elasticity the French Maginot 
Line, do a Dunkirk the Underground and the Maquis the Russian scorched 
earth and the American jeep and pursuit plane G I and Rangers 

Quisling, 2L fifth-columnist hence a traitor now written quisling^ so 
generahzed has it become denves from that Vidkun Quisling who poison- 
ously and effectually worked for Norway s rapid subjugation by Germany 
his ambition has rendered him Judas-infamous and mternationally execrable 

^ For Proper Names that have yielded common nouns and ordmary adjectives {platonic love) 
or verbs {macadamize) see my dictionary Name mto Word (Seeker & Warburg) 
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The crop of Geiman words is perhaps smaller than one might have 
expected, but its smallness is more than compensated by its dread significance 
and Its deathful connotations 

Blitzkrieg ligh tnin g war or the war of rapid movement and swift coups 
was a term most aptly descriptive of Germany’s conquest of Europe in 
May-June, 1940 four years later we showed that we were good learners 
Fiom Blitz (hghtnmg) came blitz for an air raid , and the verb soon became 
a colloquiahsm, by the end of 1944 diey ranked as Famihar Enghsh Blitz- 
krieg formed but one aspect of total war another of those fehatous inventions 
and concepts of the totalitarian states war m which civihans, so far from 
having protective rights and prescriptive privileges, were employed as pawns 
in a diabohcal chessmanship — ^for mstance, to block the roads and thus 
impede the combatant forces of the foe war in which aties were mercilessly 
bombed in order to reduce morale 

The Luftwaffe (hterally Air Force) presented an unwilhng world with 
two words to Rotterdam and its near-synonym to Coventrate the former 
means, utterly to bomb-destroy a predetermmed area of (a city)’, the latter 
thus to destroy or attempt to destroy the entirety (of a city) the people 
of Coventry like those of Rotterdam, will not forget nor will they soon 
forgive their atrocious ordeal 

The German army sprang a surprise with the panther-hke speed, the arma- 
ment and the armour of its Panzer^ divisions Churchills’ and Shermans 
however constituted an admirable counter Having exploited the novel 
virtues of swift attack the Germans were from 1943 onwards compelled 
to develop the almost equally useful virtues of the self-explanatory defence 
in depth it must be admitted that they always have excelled in defensive 
fightmg But fluid front and elasticity were virtues born like the withdrawal 
according to plan’ of 1918 of necessity fine words to cover a disorgamzation 
rather less fme the elastiaty resultmg from an enforced mobihty, the 
fluidity from uncertamty 

The Maginot Line, built m 1927 — 35 and named after the French War 
Mmister (who had apparently failed to hear of the formation of German 
paratroops ) has come to synonymize white elephant vuth the further con- 
notation of mihtary delusion the Germans countermg with the Siegfried 
Line encouraged the French to fool themselves as never a nation had been 
fooled To do a Dunkirk is to make a seaborne air-bombarded escape from 
a country that has been mihtanly occupied by the departing troops, in the 
latter half of I945 j the repatnation of prisoners-of-war by sea was desenbed 
as a Dunkitk m reverse’ The Underground [Movement), French le mouvement 
iouterrain is a picturesque name for that grim and secret organized resistance 
planned and prosecuted by the patnots within an occupied country The 

1 Panzer by the way means not panthci but simply armour as m Panzerzug armoured 
tram 
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Maquis were those armed Frencli resisters who in Fniice sheltered and 
drilled in and harrymgly issued from those wild bushy mountauious 01 
at the least, hilly regions of eastern France winch took then generic name 
makts or maquts from the Corsican macchia 
Scorched earth was the fiery devastation practised by the Russians^ in 
1941-42, against the advancing Germans, on hamlets and towns on grananes 
and crops and even pasture-lands 

Japan in late 1941-45 familiarized us with hushdo and re-familiarized us 
with hara’-ktn Hara-’ktn is smade by disembowelment hara belly and 
kin to cut Ceremomal suiade by tins means is properly known as seppuku 
but the newspapers, m the latter half of 1945 failed to make contact with 
this fact, and so the pubhc know not seppuku Bushido die Samurai code of 
honour is husht-do literally mihtary-knight ways’ the code of the well- 
born soldier hence to the British and Ameiican pubhc the code of military 
honour — ^loosely the code of national honour, or the national code of 
honour It is therefore hardly surprising that honourahle so often issumg 
from Japanese hps has taken to itself a somewhat ironic tmge 
The adoptions from America are much less grim than those from Ger- 
many France Russia A pursuit plane is a fighter Rangers the equivalent of 
Bntish commando troops Jeep is the ongmally slang by 1943 generally 
accepted name of the small general-purposes motorized truck GI, general 
issue’ IS the no-longer-slang term for the American Tommy Both jeep 
and G I liave notably contributed to the gaiety of the nations 


1 A Russian term that although — mainly m the translations of the Russian commumqn6s — ^it 
gamed some sort of currency m British newspapers never propeily caught on was Hitlerite 
for a German soldier or any Nazi 
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Though for many years I had worshipped from afar and had been so to 
speak brought up m the shadow of the Lyceum Theatre it was not until a 
memorable evenmg in the wmter of 87 that I first met Ellen Terry 
I was at a dance and I lemember that it w s a dull dance and I was 
m akin g preparations to leave it when there was a sudden stir at the door — 
something was happemng — ^somet^nng in the nature of a suniise 
At the entry stood a golden figure which seemed actually to difiuse hght 
the golden figure which I had first beheld m the palace of Belmont 
A fairer vision than Ellen Terry then at the zemth of her lo\ eliness 
cannot be imagmed she shone with no shallow spaikle or glitter but with 
a steady radiance that filled the room and had the pectihar quahty of making 
everybody else invisible 

From after experience I feel sure that she was in act of v/hispering to her 
hostess Now don t you bother about me and I U just slip in without being 
noticed and sit down somewhere — a feat winch imght have been peiformcd 
with equal ease by the sun at noonday 
Somehow or another I got myself presented and indeed though I did 
not at the moment reahze it the meeting must have been arianged by 
Providence expressly for my benefit for neither before nor after have I 
ever again seen Ellen Terry at a dance — except at her sister s house which 
does not count 

Though I could only secure a few words I at once fell completely under 
the matchless charm of her personahty, the stuffy room and the Jigging 
music faded, leavmg only Ellen Terry who might have stepped m from 
some dim garden, her aims full of lavender and lad s 4 ove and bnnging with 
her a freshness, a breeze from the open sky 
What was it that made her so unlike any other actress why had the stage 
left no mark upon her, for never was woman less stagy or artifiaal^ I think 
It was because at the most critical and receptive age of nineteen, when 
most young players are working up towards their first success and hving 
wholly m the world behind the foothghts she left the stage and gave what 
would be considered her best years to a leal life away m the country far 
from theatres and all conceimng them 
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Duiuig these six years which I have often heard called the lost years of 
Ellen Terry she lived through those emotions which she was to portray 
later on she knew great happiness and keen sufFermg glad tranquillity fear 
loneliness and even actual want she learned m her sorrow to creep close 
to the heart of Nature and to draw from it help and comfort m her joy 
to turn to Nature for an arswermg smile 

That quiet but eventful time was veiy sacred to her She spoke of it 
seldom to me not at all durmg the first -y ears of oui friendslnp but I know 
mat It was often in her thoughts and later on especially when we were 
together m the country peihaps joggmg along the lanes m a donkey-cart 
or sitting m the spnng copses among the bluebells, she would often say 
This is like Harpenden days and would tell me tales of those hidden years 
which had so developed her character and her art Most of the talcs were 
sad yet hke Sophie Arnouid she held m loving memory les heaux jours 
quand j itais si inatheureuse 

Often, durmg that period she had felt the pmch of poverty and had not 
known where to look foi supphes She had sat up many a night domg 
copies of elaborate arclntectural drawings for which when fimshed she 
would get a guinea and tins fine work done by very insufficient light, 
strained her eyes and produced a weakness m them which ever afterwards 
troubled her 

One dismal evemng she told me everything had looked unusually black 
She had been alone for many days funds were veiy low, she was ill and 
anxious She had harnessed the httle rough pony and driven to meet the last 
tram hopmg that someone half expected would come by it and put an 
end to the fears and the loneliness 

But the last train played her false as it had often done before and she 
drove back through the dark lanes wearied out in body and brain She 
would not trouble about supper she would creep into bed and rest — rest 
was all she could think of She would go straight to bed — ^but there was 
the pony The pony must be unharnessed and rubbed down and though 
she wanted no supper the pony must have his So the weary girl led the 
weary pony uito Ins stall and made him comfoitable shook up his bed 
gave him his drink of water and finally raising herself on tiptoe, began to 
puU down his supper of hay mto the manger from the lack above her head 
As she did so, out of the hay and straight down her back fell a mouse 

We have heard of the patience of Job but it is not on record that the 
patriarch at the supreme cnsis of his affiictions had a mouse down his back 
Had this been so we might have heard less of his patience It was the Thing 
Too Much the girl s brave spmt for once was conquered Never had she 
been so tired, never so unhappy never so utterly alone here was the darkest 
hour of her hfe — and she had a mouse down her back It was her nadir 
Never before or after, did she touch the misery of that moment 
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On another night returning from one of those forlorn expeditions to 
the station, her lamp had gone out and the mght was pitch dark In a lonely 
lane a man s rough voice suddenly called out some obviously useless question 
She answered shortly, heard the rough voice mutter, My God it s a gal ^ 
and the next mmute a man had sprung into the cart beside her — ^she felt his 
hot, whisky-laden breath on her cheek 
Drawing back as far as she could she clubbed the whip and brought 
down the handle with all her might upon the place where she judged his 
head ought to be It was evidently there — ^for after a mmute s pause some- 
thing dropped heavily upon the road and she whippmg up the pony fled 
away mto the darkness 

She never heard anythmg more of the matter so the man must have 
qmckly recovered but he probably remembered his meeting with the gal 
in the dark lane for some time to come 
A third dismal tale was of returmng home through a wood late on a 
dark mght ill and nervous startmg at the snappmg of a twig or at the tall 
shadows cast by her lantern As she reached the middle of the wood a 
shimng object in her way attracted her attention she lowered the lantern 
and found herself lookmg into the bnght eyes of a large frog Behind him 
sat another frog, also solemnly starmg beyond him still more, she was m 
the midst of a arcle of frogs which swarmed over the path m all directions 
When she had thoroughly taken m these details she dropped the lantern 
which immediately went out leaving her m pitch darkness 
Even afterwards m broad dayhght, she w^ never able to make up her 
mind as to what she ought to have done If she stepped forward — ^no that 
did not bear thinkmg of But the way back presented equal difficulties 
What she finally did was to feel about for a clear space and then to sit dovsm 
and wait shivermgly through the long hours of darkness until dawn began 
to steal between the branches and the frog party broke up 
Agamst the misery of this enforced vigil may be set the joy of another 
entered upon wilhngly 

She had been talking with one whose opimon carried great weight for 
her and he had objected to some trivial remark as unworthy 

That thought is small, he had said, and you should have no room for 
small thoughts Thought should be great 

How can I make my thoughts great? asked Ellen Terry What must 
I do? 

For one whole mght he said you must he out m the fields alone and 
watch the sky from dusk to dawn 

So aU mght long the girl lay on the short grass of the common lookmg 
up into the great mystery of the night No sleep came to her but the still- 
ness and the awe and die beauty sarik mto her and brought rest and know-^ 
ledge 
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The wonderful pageant of the heavens passed over her from its rising to 
Its setting the moon drifted away behind the coppice and the stars shrank 
and grew pale in the dark hour before the dawn but the watcher still lay 
there wide-eyed and happy until in the grey of the mormng she crept to 
her room and fell asleep 

What she had learnt that mght she could not tell she could not remember 
but she knew and the knowledge remained with her What she had learnt 
was something of proportion, something of rhythm of reverence of 
melody— she could not formulate only feel, but tlie memory never faded 
and all through her hfe she found couiage and peace in a vision of stars 
passing across the sky above Fallows Green 
And I think it was then that she first fell m love with mght for though 
golden Portia and dazzhng Beatnce might suggest the sun at his height yet 
EUen Teiry was a daughter of the mght, happy m its shadow and mysteiy 
and lovmg the moon with a strange ecstasy winch I have never met with in 
another 

She was weary, the moon rested hei she was sad, the moon consoled 
her she was anxious the moon gave het peace like the Princess Daylight 
of the fairy-tale she seemed to wax and to wane with it and only at the 
full of the moon was the true Ellen Terry at her very best 
The moon magic stayed with her all her hfe and I have a letter in winch 
she rejoices that her youngest grandson is able to share it with her 

— Good Lord, that November moon^ I had to puU litde Teddy out of 1 ns bed 
one mght so that he should not miss the teemmg lovehness His face in the pale 
hght I shall never forget The dehcacy of it — so grave and so adormg* His morning 
reading has been a great bond between us but the Moon — He made me promise 
to wake him up once a month to see the sight 

Yet I know that however sympathetic imght be her compamon the moon 
spell always drew her back to Harpenden and Fallows Green Once in the 
aicei-years I was sittmg with her in an orchard under the full moon she 
had been silent for a long while, qmetly content and peaceful 
Suddenly I turned to look at her, thinkmg she spoke Beside me sat a 
girl of eighteen or mneteen the wistful face, half child, half woman, wbch 
we know m the pictures of Watts, gazed up at the moon between the apple 
branches the bps moved in whispered speech 
I got up softly and left her — ^thxee are always an awkward number 
It is seldom given to any of us to step back across the years and to re-hve 
even a few moments of the past yet Ellen Teiry experienced something 
akin to this m 1913 

Her dioughts had been dwellmg much upon early days — think the moon 
must have been unusually bnght and near the full — and she felt a sudden 
longing to revisit the place of memories She would go by herself that she 
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might walk alone with her dreams and reconstruct old times out of what 
she might find left of old places 

She found much for the world had stood \er) still at Harpenden, the 
countryside had escaped development and improvement and still kept its 
rustic quiet and peace 

She passed along the well-remembered lanes repeophng the farms and 
cottages with the folk of the past now she supposed all swept away she 
had been very young in her Harpenden days and the neighbours had seemed 
to her for the most part well stricken m years 

A farm gate stood open and she looked along the path into the dim old 
house This used to be — ah yes — ^Thrales s The Thrales two old men and 
a still older sister had lived tliere — all that were left of the famous Thrales 
of Streatham 

They had fired the imagmation of the yoimg Ellen Terry Heie were 
undoubted Thrales Not exactly the right Thrales perhaps but still Thrales — 
and old — and if they had not personally knownDoctor Johnson and Sir Joshua 
and Mrs Siddons or made Sophy Streatfield cry for the benefit of Fanny 
Burney one could pretend they had which would be very satisfying 

But the Thrales had proved umnspirmg They were heavy and slow 
admitting to vague papers concerning the family stored in an attic but 
takmg no mterest in them 

They were wholly bucohc had gone back to the land for good and were 
far less ahve than dear bright dead and gone Mrs Thrale of Streatham 

No It must be confessed that the Thrales had conspicuously failed to 
make good from the Dreamland point of view still — the gate was open — ^no 
one was about — ^Ellen Terry would look once more mto the low dark 
kitchen 

As she passed into its shadow she seemed to leave the present outside 
Within the room all was unchanged The old furniture stood in the old 
places the old dock ticked m the comer but the big old Thrale men no 
longer strode about the house was silent and empty — she started as she 
reahzed that it was not empty 

There, on a chair by the fire, sat w^hat seemed the oldest thing of all 
shrivelled and bent as it sat there its daw-hke hands folded its eyes fixed 
cunously upon her the shadow of what once had been a woman 

The two gazed at each other silendy until from the old old creature in 
the chair came a far-away voice ‘Well Nelly ’ she said 

Well Miss Thrale,’ whispered Nelly, for Ellen Terry had vanished 
leavmg httle Nelly from Mackery End standmg there half afraid of the dim 
room and the shadow m the chair 

The old woman sat still looking across the gulf of the years which to 
her seemed the space of a day and a mght She had as the neighbours said 
‘touched her hundred a few days before and Time liad passed her by So 
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Nelly had run in again She had been in yesterday had she not^ So why 

Old Miss Thrale still gazed searching her memory What was Nelly 
doing m her kitchen again so soon^ Suddenly her face brightened 

You want to see the Tiger^ she said 

The--tlie Tiger^ 

Yes said Miss Thrale You may run upstairs by yourself and look 
at It 

Ellen Terry gasped shghtly She had been searchmg for the Gate of 
Dreams and behold it stood wide 

The Tiger^ Upstairs? she faltered 

Yes said Miss Thrale more sharply You know where it is In the cup- 
board on the landmg 

In the cupboard — of course * The long-forgotten Tiger once escaped 
from a menagerie and shot by one of the Thrales as it prowled along the 
lane^ The long-forgotten cupboard where its stuffed but fearsome presence 
lurked mysterious and mothy'* 

I don t thmk 1 11 look at the Tiger to-day thank you Miss Thrale I 

only wanted But it was evident that Miss Thrale took no further 

interest in what was wanted 

The spark of recogmuon had leaped up quickly to be as quickly extin- 
guished the httle scene from the long-ago was played out and Ellen Terry 
passed softly out agam into the sunhght and the world of To-day 

All her hfe the atmosphere of the open country was about her though 
she never played the part upon the stage her favourite role m private was 
The Country Girl For the town and all the town could give she cared not a 
jot, she dehghted in her friends but hated what is called Society she loved 
companionship but shrank from the crowd and contrived a thousand ways 
of escape from it 

She had a collection of odd httle cottages in unlikely places within reach 
of London and was perpetually disappearing into one or another of these 
burrows 

The first one to which I was admitted was a tmy pubhc-house on the out- 
skirts of Uxbridge on the road leadmg to Chalfont St Giles and thither I 
was bidden one day m early spnng for a breath of fresh air^ 

The Audrey Arms stood m a row of cottages and next to another httle 
pub which sold much better beer and drew most of the custom Ellen 
Terry was obhged by her lease to keep the busmess going, but had estab- 
lished a reputation for svnpes at the Audrey Arms which filled the coffers 
of the establishment next door Only one customer dropped in durmg my 
visit when we were at luncheon m the bar parlour and I stepped out to serve 
ham It was my sole experience as potman and I trust that I gave satisfaction 
and good measure 

Later m I was admitted to other retreats the funny httle cottage in Kmg- 
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ston Vale the Tower Cottage Wmchelsea a house built into the ivied wall 
of the anaent Town Gate and best of all the lovely old farm at Small 
Hythe with its huge timbers and cool low rooms full of the scent from i 
great bed of Madonna hhes which blew through and through the knot 
holes of the wooden walls 

The perfect simphcity of Ellen Terry s hfe and mmd was in curious 
contrast to the exotic complexities of her great sister artist Sarah Bernhardt 
but I noticed that m their relations to each other while Saiah knew httle 
or nothing about Ellen Ellen understood Sarah completely and as a natural 
result hked her greatly 

Once durmg a performance of Sarah s I was takmg the air outside the 
theatre for a minute The play was L Atglon durmg which I often required 
air I was still imder the golden spell of Sarah impressed by the solemn 
ritual that surrounded her the bowing servitors the jeune premiei in waiting 
to lead her from the stage I was reflecting that I had never met anyone else 
outside the classic drama who required to be led 

Bump’ A large basket colhded abruptly with my back behind it was the 
lovely wistful face of Ellen Terry 

What have you got there^ I mquired 

Eggs rephed Miss Terry as if it were the most natural tlimg in the 
world for England s leading actress to struggle along Charles Street at 
II p m laden with eggs I m out early Is Sally B dead yet^ 

I gathered that she wished to know if Madame Bernhardt had finished 
her last act and lephed in the negative 

Then let s try for the back row of the pit 

We obtained admission for ourselves and the eggs and found Madame 
Sarah by no means monbimd but still haranguing the ghosts m the mtermm- 
able vision scene 

At Its close we went round to see her and she inquired where we were 
sitting ‘In the pit ' said Ellen Terry Madame Sarah was really shocked 
That a sister goddess should watch her from the pit pamed her what, she 
wondered were goddesses commg to m these levellmg days She would 
give us stalls — a box Ellen Terry didn t want a box II faut que nops — go 
on you tell her she said We’ve left the eggs m the pit and we must go 
back, said I m the French tongue 

Madame Sarah was accustomed to my French and sometimes understood 
quite a lot of it but now she looked hopelessly at me Eggs^ she repeated 
vaguely and really seemed reheved when we left# evidently antiapatmg a 
mental cnsis 

A woman fnend of Ellen Terry s, who knew her perhaps better than any- 
one else once gave a wonderfully true descnption of her 

‘She IS hke a garden of spring flowers, she said, a garden without a hedge 
round it And cheap excursion trains come m and the trippers swarm over 
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the paths stubbing up the flo-wers and stiewmg the grass with orange-peel 
and ginger-beer bottles We think that the garden can bloom no more but 
next morning there is not a footmark on the grass not a flower disturbed 
not a single diop of dew brushed away 


Of Ellen Terry the actress Our Lady of the L^yceum as Oscai Wilde used 
to style her what a senes of \7onderful pictures h\es in the memory 
Opl elia a pale shadow with blight hair the perfect Portia effulgent 
golden Gamma of The Cup beautiful exceedingly but too frail for the 
great scene of denunaation in the Temple of Artemis Juliet Viol i, Beanice 
Imogen a very pageant of fair women sho'v^n in the likeness of one fair 
woman 

Who shall say which part became her best^ 

As Portia I tlnnlc she must ha\e reahzed almost everyone s icieal — she was 
Portia as Beatrice she leahzed something so far above my ideal tl at I could 
hardly lecogmze the charactci for I have the bad taste not to admire 
Beatrice 

For the (m my eyes) noisy pushing unmannerly Messinine minx Ellen 
Terry contrived to substitute a wholly dehghtful creature whose bubblmg 
and infectious high spirits were never allowed to hide her gentle kmdhness 
and weU-bred grace of manner 

From what she evolved her I have never made out I cai not find her in 
the play even with the aid of the crib supphed by Miss Terry, but I hope 
tl at my blindness is at fault and that Sh^espeare really wrote the part as 
she played it 

Many people said that her Beatrice was a foretaste of what her Rosahnd 
might be, and surely tins supports my theory for what has Beatnce in 
common with heavenly Rosalind ^ Dear me how mtensely Rosahnd would 
have disliked the woman ’ 

About the Lady Macbeth of Ellen Terry there was much diversity of 
opimon because she did not conform to the accepted Siddons tradition but 
liei view of the character was an entirely legitimate and logical one and 
supported by every line of the part Driven on by love and ambition for 
her husband she determines at all costs to sweep away the one obstacle that 
bars his way to power she sees no further than the murder of Duncan and 
until this IS accomphshed she is steel and adamant* allowing no thoughts of 
pity or honour to weaken her purpose The murder done, her strength fails 
she cannot support Macbeth m his lymg tale or act out the scene of hypo- 
critical grief she famts and is carried away and thenceforward is but a 
weary broken creature flashing mto action for a moment at the interrupted 
banquet but almost at once smkmg back mto apathy 
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I can hear now the dull hopelessness of Ellen Terry s voice as she mechani- 
cally answered Macbetli s What is the mght^ — 

Almost at odds with mormng winch is which 

while from her thione she watched the chill dawn-hght creep mto the hall 
of feasting 

Wlnle she was studymg the part a copy of the play was lent to her 
annotated by Sarah Siddons, and she was much mterested to find that the 
great actress had cut out die swoon after Duncan s murder as too ternbly 
hypocritical' her theory bemg that the faint was feigned m order to show 
the grief of the hostess This of course may be the right readmg, but Ellen 
Terry s led more naturally to the rapid breakdown of imnd and body which 
followed the crime 

One note by Mrs Siddons recorded what must have been a marvellous 
effect Agamst the great apostrophe to the spiiits of evil in Lady Macbeth s 
fiist scene she had wntten, All tins in a whisper 

Would it not be wonderful and terrible^ said EUen Terry Of course it 
ought to be m a whisper but I couldn t do it There would be no use in my 
tr^mg I have to get at it another way — ^but the wlnsper is nght^ 

She was always more than ready to admire another s work As Lady 
Macbeth her appearance was magnificent long plaits of deep red hair fell 
from xmder a purple veil over a robe of green upon which iridescent wings 
of beetles ghttered like emeralds, and a great wme-coloured cloak gold 
embroidered, swept fiom her shoulders 

The effect was barbaric and exactly nght, though whence the wife of an 
anaent Scottish clneftam obtamed so many oriental beetles' wmgs was not 
explamed and I remember Oscar Wilde remarking Judgmg from the 
banquet Lady Macbeth seems an economical housekeeper and evidently 
patronizes local mdustries for hei husband s clothes and the servants hveries, 
but she takes care to do all her own shopping in Byzantium ’ 

As Queen Kathenne, Ellen Terry agam measured herself agamst the 
greatest of the Kembles and agam was foimd by many to be wanting in 
force and weight 

In this play both she and her great fellow-actoi seemed to be a little mis- 
placed, Irving s Wolsey was a magnificent representation of a haughty 
Prmce of the Church but history gives us a very clear outhne of Wolsey's 
appearance and personahty and it is in direct opposition to Irvmg's The 
great actor s pride which seemed a consuming flame was the pride of 
Lucifer the rebel archangel, not the pride of the Ipswich butcher's son his 
ascetic face was that of a rehgious fanatic, pale with fasting and spiritual 
strife Wolsey loved good hvmg and display, he was very much a man and 
a man of the world 

Irving s great moment for me was when m his first passmg across the 
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Stage, he turned and looked for a long moment at Buckingham How 
Buckingham survived that moment I could never understand — used to 
feel qmte anxious for Johnston Foibes-Robertson Luckily m the part of 
Buckingham, the actor is unhampered by historical tradition Buckingham 
may have been hke a mediaeval samt whose beautiful face above his black 
death lobe recalled an exqmsite early Itahan carvmg in ivory whose grand 
voice ringing out between the strokes of the passing bell, drew all hearts 
towards him — ^he may or he may not But Forbes-Robertson s Buckingham, 
possessmg all these advantages challenged no comparison and Ins scene of 
farewell was the triumph of the production 
Always nervous on a first mght, Miss Teiry was more than usually so in 
Henry VIII and suddenly swept m upon me on the very day of the produc- 
tion in a highly disti aught condition exclaiming, I ve just come in to tell 
you that I m gomg to break down to-mght I can tell you the very hne — ^it s 
m the scene with the two cardmals I m gomg to dry up — dead* 

But if you know the Ime — ^why dry up^ 

I can t teU you why but I know I shall she said 
And she did 

Hei Cordeha captured all hearts Lovely and gracious she was Cordelia 
as she had been Portia though I regret to say that, when studymg the 
character she wrote FOOL in large letters agamst the young lady s refusal 
to admit her love for her old father Yet I am not sure that it was not as 
Imogen the last great Shakespearean part played by her at the Lyceum 
that she outdid all former achievements Her scene of joy on receiving the 
false letter a joy so gieat that sorrow must needs be close behmd, was 
absolutely overwhelming it moved to tears 
It is of course as a Shakespearean actress that her name will hve yet those 
who truly loved her unique gemus will perhaps recall her most often as 
Ohvia— the Ohvia of Goldsmith Here was a character after her own heart 
— so much hke herself that as she has told me before gomg upon the stage 
she had but to tliink herself back into certam periods of her owm life to 
become the actual Ohvia Pretty Ohvia, laughmg with the Squire under the 
old apple-tree m the Vicaiage garden Ohvia on the eve of her jBhght dividmg 
her poor possessions among her dear ones and takmg the farewell which 
she must not speak, Ohvia m the wayside mn lookmg with mnocent eyes 
at her betrayer, unable to take m the brutal meanmg of his words, Ohvia 
at every turn of her pitiful httle story hved and breathed before us 
In many of these parts she dominated the play or at least shone at Henry 
Irvmg s side with an equal lustre, but there were other mmor roles in which 
It was mterestmg to watch her loyal support of her great colleague and 
her capacity for making somethmg out of nothing 
From a technical point of view it is almost more instructive to see a fine 
actor or actress in a bad part than a good one, and I never realized the art 
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of Ellen Terry more clearly than in the part of Rosamund in Tennyson s 
Becket The character fairly puzzled her as she studied it 

I don t know what to do with her she said to me She is not there 
She does not exist I don t think that Tennyson ever knew very much about 
women and now he is old and has forgotten the httle that he knev She 
IS not a woman at all ’ 

But she dad her best for Rosamund and played her for all she was worth 
and more 

I was particularly struck one night by her absolute identification (for the 
moment) with the character 

In the last scene Rosamund sees the murder of Becket m the cathedral 
from a gallery above and rushes down a stairway to kneel beside the body 
Behmd the scenes Rosamund gained her watch-tower with the help of a 
ladder which led to a htde platform overlookmg the stage 

I had come in to arrange with her some plan for the next day — we were 
going somewhere to show somebody something I recall but memory 
gives no further details 

She was already on her perch waitmg for her last entrance and I climbed 
the ladder and sat with her quiedy discussmg our business when I asked 
some question and received no answer I looked round and found Rosamund 
de Chfford beside me pale and breathless her eyes fixed and full of a 
gradually growing horror, deaf and blmd to everythmg but the mimic 
murder on the dark stage below The dymg words of Becket floated up — 
Into Thy hands O Lord into Thy hands — ^she clutched my shoulder tightly 
seeming to struggle for speech which would not come, until at last a long 
gaspmg cry broke from her hps as she tottered forward and began to run 
down the steps Even as she ran the moment of identity with Rosamund 
passed and Ellen Terry whispered back Missed it agam ’ I never can tme 
that cry right 

Fair Rosamund as represented by her was mdeed fair She looked her 
lovehest especially m the rich gown of her first entrance a wonderful 
Rossettian effect of dim gold and glowmg colour veiled m black her 
masses of bright hair m a net of gold and golden hearts embroidered on her 
robe 

I wonder what a leading lady of the present day would think of that 
dress could she examine it closely The foundation was an old pink gown 
worn with stage service and reprieved for the occasion from the rag-bag 
The mysterious veihng was the coarsest and cheapest black net the glory of 
hair through golden meshes was a bag of gold tmsel stuffed with crumpled 
paper, and the broidered hearts were cut out of gold paper and gummed on 
The whole costume would have been dear at ten shilhngs and was one of 
the finest stage dresses that I have ever seen 

Lucy Ashton m Ravenswood was another smafl part which in Ellen Terry*« 
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hands became a great one the almost wordless mad scene was of her very 
best, and deeply movmg 

Her effects seemed so natural that it was difficult to beheve they had evci 
been studied and I remember that she herself was surprised to find how 
exactly she repeated her performance each night One ctenmg after the 
scene at the Wolf s Crag m which Lucy is seized by a fit of half-hystencal 
laughter at the excuses made by Cabel Balderstone for her frugal entertain- 
ment Henry Irving came up evidently much annoyed 

Why did you ^tei the laugh^ he asked It put me out altogether— -I 
was waiting for you to finish 

I laughed as usual ’ said Ellen Teiry 

No you didn t said Irving You always say Ha^ ha^ seventeen times — 
you only said it fourteen times to-mght 

I knew nothing about those seventeen Ha^ ha s’ said Ellen when telling 
me about it It was pure luck my getting the same number every night I 

try to time the laugh of course but as to how many Ha, ha’s ’ Now I am 

sure to get it wrong I shall see Henry standing there counting ’ 

Ravenswood also dwells in my memory as the play in winch I very nearly 
appeared with Miss Terry m an unrehearsed scene 
At the close of the last act the craggy coast disappeared for a few moments 
in gloom the stage, strewn with rocks the dead body of Wilhani Terns 
and other objects of interest miraculously cleared itself and when the 
shadow lifted the final tableau was revealed — ^the mcoming tide ripphng 
over the Kelpie’s Flow under a sky full of the glory of dawn 
It was a wonderful illusion the empty stage looked hmitless the scene 
was almost entirely a transparency, the effect being produced by the gradual 
turmng up of concealed hghts 

Lucy Ashton had died distraught, to the keen distress of the audience and 
her own complete satisfaction It was one of the few scenes 111 winch she 
really admired herself and she now stood bunching up her trailing satin 
robes quite unwearied and full ofthe youthful desire to be where he ought 
not to be and to see what was not mtended for inspection 

Let us watch the change to the Kelpie’s Flow on the stage,’ she whispered 
to me It’s so interesting to see how it all works We can hide behmd tliat 
rock ’ 

We hid The play was ending the lights began to fade Edgar of Ravens- 
wood had ridden off to his fate and the witch woman s prophetic chant rang 
out m the shadows 

He shall stable his steed m the Kelpie’s Flow 
And Lis name shall be lost for ever mo 

Darkness fell and tlimgs began to stir curiously trees and rocks developed 
strange activity and shd silently away in all directions Hayston of Bucldaw’s 
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dead body glided by, skidding comfortably along on a sliding plank As it 
passed, the corpse giggled audibly and remarked Look out Your rock s 
going next 

Our rock^ Our solid, immovable rock m whose shelter we crouched^ 
Impossible Nevertheless after a prehmmary shiver our rock got into 
motion, saihng slowly across the stage bound for the far-distant O P wings 
Other smaUei rocks which would have masked our retreat had already 
deserted us — ^in another moment the deceased Bride of Lammermuir m all 
the glories of her weddmg toilette would be discovered sittmg m the middle 
of the Kelpie’s Flow^ 

We did our best and the progress of Miss Ashton and friend on all fours 
across the Lyceum stage must have been an impressive sight which was at 
any late much appreciated by the late BucHaw who had drifted into haven 
and was now sittmg up absorbed m our Odyssey and tiymg to shout advice 
in a whisper It was a race between us and the rock and a close one at tne 
finish but luckily ending m a dead heat Wheie — ^where was my train^ 
panted Lucy Ashton 

Most of It was m my mouth I puffed — ^I was very hot and dusty the 
lest was bunched up between my knees 

Thank good less that Henry went straight up to his room exclaimed 
Miss Ashton piously and I thanked goodness from a full heart 
One of the most beautiful scenes ever put upon the stage was m Ravens- 
wood a dell m a sprmg coppice where sunbeams sifted famtly through the 
tender green and where the Mermaidens Well bubbled up amidst sheets of 
bluebells It was by Hawes Craven and was an almost perfect lUu ion as well 
as an admirable background for figures It was repamted and used agam as 
the hawthorn brake m Ktng Arthur but at the loss of much of its ongmal 
charm 

For the Ktng Arthur scenery and costumes living had gone to Burne-Jones, 
who made lovely and elaborate designs for both 
Ellen Terry was so absolutely of the legendary period those myducal, 
mystical days which never were and never could have been that her Queen 
Gumevere had been looked forward to for years when it came it was a 
disappointment 

It was not her fault, she looked lovely and played well 
It was not preasely the author’s fault for J Comyns Carr had pieced 
together a very workmanlike frame in which to set the series of Burne- 
Jones pictuies which formed the real attraction of the play It was the fault 
of Tennyson, whose blameless kmg of the Idylls has taken such root m the 
pubhc mind that Mr Carr no doubt feared to dig him up 
Unfortunately, a blameless Arthur knocks all meanmg out of the Arthunan 
legends and Arthur became Fortune s fool upon whose haloed head un- 
mented misfortunes were heaped by i freakish Providence wM Guinevere, 
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no longer the instrument of Fate was merely a frisky matron no better 
than she should be No awkward questions were raised as to the parentage 
of Modred he had apparently just growed like Topsy and Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson as Launcelot played and looked Galahad to perfection 

Under these circumstances there was httle chance ^Dr Guinevere and it is 
curious how httle I can recall of the whole production beyond Irving s figure 
in black armour which seemed as though it had stepped from the canvas 
of Burne-Jones 

One would have thought that this ideal kmght and the two blessed 
damozels Ellen Terry and Sarah Bernhardt would mevitably have been 
seized upon as modeh by the Painter-m-Orchnary to the Court of King 
Arthur but as far as I know, he never made even a sketch of one of them 
It is even more strange that Ellen Terry, who was the accepted type of the 
Pre-Raphaelite School and an embodiment of all the romance and glamour 
of their favourite hteratur^ should never have been pamted by any member 
of the band 

Yet she has been fortunate in her painters the Watts studies have caught 
much of the wistful charm of her girlhood and the splendid Sargent portrait 
(Lady Macbeth) will be an endurmg memorial of her maturity 

Irvmg secured the Lady Macbeth and it hung for many years m his loom 
at the theatre in company with his own portrait by Whistler which chance 
had dehvered into his hands 

One evening he announced with some diffidence to EUen Terry that he 
had bought a picture he knew that picture deahng was not in his line and 
as a rule consulted her before committing himself 

Ellen looked aimous A picture^ 

Yes As I was passing a frame-shop I saw that thmg that Whistler did of 
me — ^Phihp of Spam — do you remember it^ 

I should think I dtd Well? 

Well I thought I d ask the price and the man said a hundred pounds 

‘A hundred pounds?’ 

Yes Was that too much? 

A hundred pounds^ There werent any other Whistler pictures in the 
shop were there? 

Oh yes lots I didn’t look at ’em— I only wanted the portrait 

All the next day EUen Terry was hopelessly busy but on the day after 
she flew to the frame-shop not a Whisder canvas was to be seen — ^the great 
chance was lost 

Inspire of his luck Irving never cared for the Phihp picture Applauded 
for his cleverness in findmg and buying it, he conceded it a place in Ae Beef 
Steak Room at the Lyceum but never hesitated to say that he thought httle 
of It And from his point of view he was nght He had no concern with it 
as a design and did not value its tone and quality he legarded it solely as a 
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portrait and as such it is of little importance It is a mere rub in of the wonder- 
ful face, a fine start as to tone and with promise of character m the expression 
but hardly earned further than the prehmmary stage Irvmg was a bad sitter 
impatient and umnterested and this may have had something to do with 
the incomplete state of the picture Whistler demanded full measure from 
his models both of time and patience and certainly would not have got much 
of either out of Henry Irving 

Ellen Terry on the contrary, was a good sitter, her love of art and leal 
understanding of pictures givmg her far more sympathy and consideration 
for the artist than is usually accorded to that downtrodden person 
I myself victimized her several times though only once — ^from an un- 
expected sittmg — did I get anything like a satisfactory result 

On one dark foggy mormng a ring had come at my studio bell I opened 
the door — there stood Ophelia wraith-like m the mist an aureole of pale 
hair chnging about her face and shoulders 

Ive washed my head announced the apparition resolving itself into 
Ellen Terry May I come m and dry it^ All the fibres at home seemed to 
have gone out she continued, as she dnfted mto the room, and I remem- 
bered that you usually have a good one so — ^here I am You haven t got a 
model have you^ 

Yes said I if you don t mmd being one 

No I don’t mind said Ellen with resignation she knew the ways of 
studios and seldom escaped from one without paymg toll but you must let 
me sit by the fire so that my hair may dry 
So she sat by the fire and her hair dried beautifully and I made a pastel 
study which by happy accident turned out a good likeness catchmg a rapt 
expression which I had tried for before but never succeeded m fiixmg Irvmg 
used to call the head EUen m Heaven and there was somethmg appropnate 
in the title though she had but been drawn to the skies by a warm fire and 
the satisfactory drymg of her hair 

When that ceremony was at an end and mv sketch fimshed she rose to go 
I don’t sit badly do P she said I dare say I could have made something 
as a model Are there men pamting away behmd each of those doois^ she 
inquired as we came out mto the dark passage Do I know any of them^ 
You know Phil Burne-Jones — ^the end door said I None of the others 
I think 

Then I shall call on them and see if they 11 engage me said Ellen firmly 
and rang the nearest bell 

No, no Go away, bellowed the artist, bursting forth for a second then 
slamming the door 
I coughed discreetly 

Pooh he didn t look at me That doesn’t count said Ellen, movmg to 
the next bell 
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Perhaps this one wtll 1 murmured, ‘and what are you gomg to do then^ 

But the door was already open 

Please do you want a models said Miss Terry 

No, said the man peering at her in the dimness that is — ^here you d 
better come in 

The model hesitated then came nispiration 

I ought to tell you that I only sit for Scriptuial subjects ’ she observed 
The Infant Samuel and so on 

She posed and I thought we were lost the Infant Samuel was most 
attractive but luckily the light was dim, the poor man missed his chance 
and castmg a distrustful look at the mfant hastily shut himself in 

He was rather bettei,’ said Ellen hopefully 

He thought you were a bit off it,’ said I Goodness knows what the next 
one will think 

She rang at a third door ^ith no result 

I can’t get hold of this one she complained applying herself afresh to 
the beU 

No more can the police I observed He has been ‘ wanted for the last 
three weeks ’ 

Ellen seemed suddenly discouiaged 

I don t think 1 11 try any more of them ’ she said They don’t seem very 
mterestmg so far — ^perhaps I load better stick to my present job 

And I agreed with her 
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Great Expectations is the kbt of the three full-length stones written 
by Dickens in the form of an autobiography Of the three Bleak House as 
the autobiography of Miss Esther Summerson is naturally the least personal 
as Esther is not only a woman but a maddening png though we are 
forced to admit that such paragons exist and are perhaps worthy of the 
reverent admiration with which Dickens regarded them Ruling her out 
we have Davtd Copperjietd and Great Expectations David was for a time at 
least Dickens s favourite child perhaps because he had used him to express 
the bitterness of that episode in his own expenence which had wounded his 
boyish self-respect most deeply For Dickens m spite of his exuberance 
was a deeply reserved man the exuberance was imagination and acting 
(his imagination was ceaseless and his outward hfe a feat of actmg from 
beginning to end) and we shall never know whether m that immensely 
broadened outlook and knowledge of the world which began with Hard 
Times and Little Domt and left all his earher works behmd he may not 
have come to see that makmg his hving by sticking labels on blackmg 
bottles and rubbing shoulders with boys who were not gentlemen was 
as httle shameful as bemg the genteel apprentice in the office of Mr Spen- 
low or the shorthand writer recording the imending twaddle of the House 
of Commons and electioneering bunk on the hustings of all the EatanswiUs 
in the country 

That there was a tragic change m his valuations can be shown by contrastmg 
Micawber with Wilham Dornt m which hght Micawber suddenly becomes 
a mere marionette pantaloon with a funny bag of tricks which he repeats 
until we can bear no more of him and Domt a portrait of the deadhest and 
deepest truth to nature Now contrast David with Pip and beheve if you 
can that there was no revision of his estimate of the favourite child David 
as a work of art and even as a vehicle of expenence The adult David fades 
mto what stage managers call a walking gendeman The reappearance of 
Mr Dickens m the character of a blacksmith s boy may be regarded as an 
apology to Mealy Potatoes 

Dickens did in fact know that Great Expectauons was his most compactly 
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perfect boor In all the other books there are episodes of wild extravagance 
extraordinarily funny if they catch you at the right age but recklessly 
grotesque as nature studies Even 111 Little Dornt Dickenses masteipiece 
among many masteipieces it is impossible to believe that the perfectly 
authentic Mr Pancks really stopped the equally authentic Mr Cash} m a 
crowded street 111 London and cut Ins hair and though Mr T s aunt is a 
first-rate climcal study of senile deficiency in a shrewd old vonian her 
coUisions with Arthui Clennam are too funny to be taken serioi sly We 
cannot say of Casby Pancks and the aunt as we can say of Sam Weller, that 
such people never existed for most of us have met their counterparts ni real 
life but we can say tht Dickens s sense of fun ran away with him over them 
If we have absolutely no fun m us we may even state gravely that there has 
been a lapse from the artistic mtegrity of the tragic picture of Enghsh society 
which IS the subject of the book 

In Great Expectations we have Wopsle and Trabb s boy, but they have 
their part and purpose in the story and do not oveistep the immodesty of 
nature It is hardly decent to compare Mr F *s aunt with Miss Havisham, but 
as contrasted studies of madwomen they make you shudder at the thought 
of what Dickens nught have made of Miss Havisham if he had seen her as a 
comic personage For life is no laughmg matter m Gieat Expectations the 
book IS all of one piece and consistently truthful as none of the other books 
are not even the compact Tale of Two Cities which is pure sentimental 
melodrama from begmnmg to end and shockmgly wanting m any philo- 
sophy of history m its view of the Fiench Revolution 

Dickens never regarded hnnself as a revolutiomst though he certainly 
was one Bis implacable contempt for the House of Commons founded on 
his expenence as a parliamentary reporter never wavered fiom the account 
of the Eatanswill election and of Nicholas Nickleby s interview with Pug- 
styles to the Veneermg election m Our Mutual Fnendy his last book {Edwin 
Drood IS only a gesture by a man three-quarters dead) And this was not mere 
satire of which there had been plenty Dickens was the first writer to per- 
ceive and state defimtely that the House of Commons workmg on the Party 
system is an extraordinaiily efficient device for dissipating all our reforming 
eneigy and abihty m Party debate and when anything urgently needs to be 
done finding out how not to do it It took very little time to get an m- 
efiective Factory Act It took fifty years to make it effective though the 
labour conditions m the factones and mmes were horrible After Dickens s 
death It took thirty years to pass an Insh Home Rule Bill which was 
promptly repudiated by the mihtary plutocracy, leaving the question to be 
settled by a competition in slaughter and house burning just as it would 
have been between two tnbes of savages Liberty under the Bntish parlia- 
mentary system means slavery for nme-tenths of the people, and slave 
exploitation or parasitic idolatry and snobbery for the rest Parhament men 
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— one cannot call them statesmen — ^and even historians keep declaring that 
die British parhamcntary system is one of the greatest blessings British 
pohtical genius has given to the world and the world has taken it at its self- 
valuation and set up imitations of it all over Europe and Amenca always 
with the same result pohtical students outside Parhament exposing the most 
frightful soaal evils and prescribmg their remedies and Parhament ignonng 
them as long as possible and then engulfing their disaples and changing them 
from reformers mto partisans with time for nothing but keepmg their party 
m power or opposmg the Government, nghdy or wrongly ( it is the duty of 
the Opposition to oppose’), as the case might be In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century Dickens saw this and said it He had to be ignored, as he 
would not stand for Parhament and be paralysed 

Europe has had to learn from hard expenaice what it would not learn 
from Dickens The Fascist ard Commumst revolutions which swept the 
great parhamentary sham into the dustbin after it had produced a colossal 
Anarchist war made no mention of Dickens, but on the parhamentary 
pomt he was as much then prophet as Maix was the economic prophet of 
the Soviets Yet a recent reactiomst agamst Dickens worship declares that 
he ‘never went ahead of his pubhc 

Marx and Dickens were contemporaries hvmg m the same city and pur- 
smng the same profession of hterature yet they seem to us like creatures of a 
different speaes hvmg m different worlds Dickens if he had ever become 
consaous of Karl Marx would have been classed with him as a revolutiomst 
The difference between a revolutiomst and what Marx called a bourgeois is 
that the bourgeois regards the existmg soaal order as the permanent and 
natural order of human society, needmg reforms now and then and here and 
there, but essentially good and sane and right and respectable and proper and 
everlasting To the revolutiomst it is transitory, mistaken objectionable, and 
pathological a soaal disease to be cured, not to be endured We have only 
to compare Thackeray and Trollope with Dickens to perceive this contrast 
Thackeray rewled the domniant classses with a savagery which would have 
been unchivalrous m Dickens he demed to his govemmg class characters 
even the common good quahties and accomphshments of ladies and gende- 
man makmg them mean dhterate, dishonest ignorant sycophantic to an 
inhuman degree whilst Dickens even when making his aristocrats ridiculous 
and futile at least made gendemen of them Trollope, who regarded 
Thackeray as his master and exemplar, had none of his venom and has left 
us a far better balanced and more truthful picture of Victonan well-off 
soaety never consciously whitewashing it though allowing it its full 
complement of black sheep of both sexes But Trollope s pohtics were those 
of the country house and the huntmg field just as were Thackeray’s Accord- 
ingly Thackeray and Trollope were received and approved by fashionable 
society with complete confidence Dickens, though *.blc to fasemate all 
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classes was never so received or approved except by quite good-natured or 
stupid ladies and gentlemen who were mcapable of criticizing anyone who 
could make them laugh and cry He was told that he could not describe a 
gentleman and that Little Dornt is twaddle And the reason was that in his 
books the west-end heaven appears as a fool’s paradise that must pass away 
instead of bemg an mdispensable preparatory school for the New Jerusalem 
of Revelation A leading encyclopedia tells us that Dickens had no know- 
ledge of country gentlemen It would have been nearer the mark to say 
that Dickens knew all that really mattered about Sir Leicester Dedlock and 
that Trollope knew notlimg that really mattered about him TioUope and 
Thackeiay could see Chesney Wold but Dickens could see through it And 
this was no joke to Dickens He was deeply concerned about it and under- 
stood how revolutions begin with burning the chateaux 

The difference between Marx and Dickens was that Marx knew that he 
was a revolutionist whilst Dickens had not the faintest suspiaon of that part 
of his callmg Compare the young Dickens looking for a job in a lawyer s 
office and teachmg himself shorthand to escape from his office stool to the 
reporters’ gallery with the young Trotsky the young Lemn quite dehber- 
ately facing disreputable poverty and adopting revolution as their profession 
with every alternative of bourgeois secunty and respectabihty much more 
fully open to them than to Dickens 

And this brings us to Dickens’s position as a member of the educated and 
cultured classes who had neither education nor culture This was fortunate 
for him and for the world m one way as he escaped the school and university 
routme which complicates cultural Phihstmism with the mentality of a Red 
Indian brave Better no schoohng at all than the schoohng of Rudyard 
Kiplmg and Winston ChurchiU But there are homes in which a mentally 
acquisitive boy can make contact with the fine arts I myself learnt nothing at 
school but gamed in my home an extensive and highly educational know- 
ledge of music I had access to illustrated books on pamtmg which sent me to 
the National Gallery so that I was able to support myself as a critic of music 
and pamtmg as Dickens supported himself by shorthand I devoured books 
on saence and on the rehgious controversies of the day It is in this way and 
not m our pubhc schools and umversities that such culture as there is m 
England is kept ahve 

Now the Dickenses seem to have been complete barbanans Dickens 
mentions the dehght with which he discovered m an attic a heap of 
eighteenth-century novels But Smollett was a grosser barbarian than Dickens 
himself and Don Quixote and The Arabian Nights, though they gave the cue 
to his eager imagmation left him qmte in the dark as to the philosophy and 
art of his day To him a philosopher an intellectual was a figure of fun 
Count Smorltork is the creation of a street Arab Dickens did not even know 
that the Counts method of studying Chmtse metaphysics by studying 
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metaphysics and Chma and combinmg the information was not only 
sensible and correct, but the only possible method To Dickens as to most 
Victorian Englishmen metaphysics were ridiculous useless unpractical and 
the mark of a fool He was musical enough to have a lepertory of popular 
ballads which he sang all over the house to keep his voice in older and he 
made Tom Pinch play the organ m church as an amiable accomphshment 
but I cannot remember hearmg that he ever went to a classical concert or 
even knew of the existence of such entertainments The articles on the 
National Gallery in All the Year Round though extremely funny in their 
descriptions of The Apotheosis’ of Wilham the Silent (the title alone 
would make a cat laugh) and on some profane pomts sensible enough are 
those of a complete Plnhstme One cannot say that he dishl ed all pamters in 
the face of Ins friendship with Machse and Clarkson Stanfield but it was not 
a cultural friendship Stanfield was a scene pamter who appealed to that 
Enghsh love of landscape which is so often confused with a love of art and 
Maclise was a pictorial anecdotist who presented scenes from Shakespeare s 
plays exactly as they were presented on the stage When Dickens mtroduced 
m his stones a character whom he mtensely disliked he chose an artistic 
profession for lum Henry Gowan m Little Dornt is a pamter Pecksmff is an 
architect Harold Skimpole is a musiaan There is real hatied in his treatment 
of them 

Now far be it from me to imply that they are false to nature Artists are 
often detestable human bemgs and the famous Anti-Scrape officially The 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buddmgs was founded by William 
Morris and his friends to protect anaent buildings from arclntects What is 
more the ultia-artistic sets tlie Pre-Raphaehtes and the aesthetes grouped 
round Rossetti and Morns and Ruskm were all Dickens worshippers who 
made a sort of cult of Trabb s boy and would have regarded me as a traitor 
if they had read what I am now wntmg They knew better than anyone else 
that Leigh Hunt deserved all he got as Harold Skimpole that Gowan s 
shallow sort of pamtmg was a nmsance and that architecture was just the 
right profession for a parasite on Salisbury Cathedral like Pecksniff But all 
their Dickensian enthusiasm, and all the truth to life of Dickens s portraiture 
cannot extenuate the fact that the cultural side of art was as httle known to 
Dickens as it is possible for a thmg so pubhc to remam to a man so apprehen- 
sive You may read the stones of Dickens from begmnmg to end without 
ever learnmg that he lived through a penod of fierce revivals and revolution- 
ary movements m art, m philosophy m soaology m rehgion in short m 
culture Dean Inge s remark that the number of great subjects m which 
Dickens took no interest whatever is amazmg hits the nail exactly on the 
head As to finding such a person as Karl Marx among his characters one 
would as soon look for a nautilus m a nursery 

Yet Little Dorni is a more seditious book than Das Kapital All ovci Europe 
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men and women are in pnson for pamphlets and speeches which are to 
Little Dornt as led pepper to dynamite Foitunately for social evolution 
Governments never know where to strike Barnacle and Stiltstolking were 
fai too conceited to recognize their own portraits Parliament wearying its 
leaders out m a few yeais in the ceaseless drudgery of finding out how not to 
do It and smothering it in talk could not conceive that its heartbreaking 
industry could have any relation to the ridiculous fiction of the Coodle- 
Doodle discussions in Sir Leicester Dedlocks drawmg-room As to the 
Circumlocution Office well perhaps the staffs owmg then posts to 
patronage and regarding them as smecures were a bit too msolent to the 
pubhc and would be none the worse for a little chaff from a funny fellow 
like Dickens but their mefficiency as a pubhc service was actually a good 
t hin g as It provided a standing object lesson in the supenority of private 
enterprise Mr Sparkler was not offended he stuck to his job and never read 
anything Little Domt and Das Kapital weie all the same to hmi they never 
entered his world and to him that world was the whole world 

The mass of Dickens readers findmg all these people too fumiy to be 
credible contin xed to idohze Goodie and Doodle as great statesmen and 
made no dlstn^ctlon between John Stuart Mill at the India Office and Mr 
Sparkler In fact the picture was not only too funny to be credible it was 
too truthful to be credible But the fun was no fun to Dickens the tiuth was 
too bitter When you laugh at Jack Bunsby or at The Orflmg when the 
handle of her corkscrew came oFand smote her on the chm you have no 
doubt that Dickens is laugliing with you like a stieet boy despite Bunsby s 
tragic end But whilst you laugh at Sparkler or young Barnacle Dickens is 
in deadly earnest he means that both of them must go into the dustbin 
if England is to survn e 

And yet Dickens never saw Inmself as a revolutionist It never occurred 
to him to found a Red International as Marx did not even to jom one out 
of the dozens of political reform soaeues that were about him He was an 
Enghsh gentlerran of die professional class, who would not allow his 
daughter to go on the stage because it was not respectable He knew so little 
about revolutiomsts that when Mazzmi called on him and sent in Ins card^ 
Dickens much puzzled concluded that the unknown foreign gentleman 
wanted money and very kmdly sent him down a sovereign to get nd of him 
He discovered for himself aU the gnevances he exposed, and had no sense of 
belonging to a movement nor any desire to combine with others who 
shared his subversive views To educate his children religiously and Instori- 
daily he wrote A Child s History of England winch had not even the excuse of 
being childish and a paraphrase of the gospel biography which is only a 
behtdmg of it for httle children He had much better have left the history to 
Litde Arthur and Mrs Markham and Goldsmith, and taken into accoimt 
th^exttaoidmary educational value of tlie Authorized Vcision as a work of 
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literary art He probably thought as seldom of himself as a hterarjr artist as 
of himself as a revolutiomst and he had his share m the revolt against the 
supernatural pietcnsioiis of the Bible which was to end in the vogue of 
Agnosticism and the pontificate of Dai win It blmded that generation to the 
artistic importance of the fact that at a moment when all the hteiary energy 
in England was m full eruption when Shakespeare was just dead and Milton 
just born a picked body of scholars undertook the task of translating into 
Enghsh what they beheved to be the words of God himself Undci the strain 
of that conviction they surpassed all their normal powers transfiguring the 
ongmal texts mto hterary masterpieces of a splendour that no merely moital 
writers can ever agam hope to achieve But the imieteenth century cither 
did not dare thmk of die Bible in that way it bemg fetish or else it was in 
such furious reaction against the fetishisms that it would not allow the so- 
called Holy Scriptures even an artistic merit At all events Dickens thought 
his Little Nell style better for his children than the English of King James s 
inspired scribes He took them (for a time at least) to churches of the Urn- 
tarian peisuasion where they could be both sceptical and respectable but 
It IS hard to say what Dickens beheved or did not believe metaphysically or 
metapohtically, though he left us in no doubt as to his opimon of the Loids> 
the Commons and the ante-Cnmean Civil Service 

On the positive side he had nothing to say Marxism and Darwimsm came 
too late foi Inm He might have been a Comtist — ^perliaps ought to have 
been a Comtist, but was not He was an mdependent Dickensian, a sort of 
unphilosoplnc Radical with a complete disbehef m government by the 
people and an equally complete hostility to government in any o^her interest 
than theirs He exposed many abuses and called passionately on the rulers 
of the people to remedy them but he never called on the people themselves 
He would as soon have drought of calhng on d em to write then own 
novels 

Meanwhile he overloaded himself and his unfortunate wife with such a 
host of clnldren that he was forced to work himself to death prematurely to 
provide for them and for the well-to-do hfe he led The readmg pubhc can- 
not bear to think of its pet authors as strugghng with the economic pressures 
that often conflict so cruelly with the urge of gemus Tins piessure was harder 
on Dickens than on many poorer men He had a sohd bourgeois con aerce 
which made it impossible for him to let wife and children starve whilst he 
followed the path of destiny Marx let his wife go crazy with prolonged 
poverty whilst he wrote a book which changed the mmd of the world But 
then Marx had been comfortably brought up and thoroughly educated m 
the German manner Dickens knew far too much of the horrors of impecu- 
mosity to put his wife through what his mother had gone through or have 
his children pasting labels on blacking bottles He had to please his pubhc or 
lapse into that sort of poverty Under such ciraxmstances the domestic 
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conscience inevitably pushes the artistic conscience into the second place 
We shall never know how much of Dickens s cheery optimism behed his 
real outlook on life He went his own way far enough to make it clear that 
when he was not infectiously laughing he was a melancholy fellow Arthur 
Clennam is one of the Dismal Jemmies of hterature For any gaiety of heart 
we have to turn to the impossible Dick Swiveller who by the way was 
designed as a revoltmgly coarse fortime hunter and still appears in that 
character in the smgle scene which precedes his sudden appeal to Dickens s 
sense of fun and consequent transformation into a highly entertaimng and 
entirely fantastic clown This was a genuine conversion and not a conces- 
sion to public taste but the case of Walter Gay m Dombey and Son whose 
high spirits were planned as a prelude to his degeneration and rum is a 
flagrant case of a manufactured happy endmg to save a pamful one Martm 
Chuzzlewit begins as a study m selfishness and ends nowhere Mr Boffin 
corrupted by riches gets discharged without a stain on his character by 
explammg that he was only pretendmg for benevolent purposes but leaves 
us with a feelmg that some of his pretences were highly suspicious Jarndyce 
a violently good man keeps on doing generous thmgs yet ends by practismg 
a heartlessly cruel and mdehcate deception on Esther Summerson for the 
sake of giving her a pleasant melodramatic surprise I will not go so far as 
to say that Dickens s novels are full of melancholy intentions which he dares 
not carry through to their unhappy conclusions but he gave us no vitally 
happy heroes and heromes after Pickwick (begun like Don Qmxote as a 
contemptible butt) Their happy endings are manufactured to make the 
books pleasant Nobody who has endured the novels of our twentieth- 
century emancipated women enormously cleverer and better mformed than 
the novels of Dickens and rutlilessly calculated to leave their readers hope- 
lessly discouraged and miserable wdl feel anything but gratitude to Dickens 
for his humamty in speedmg his partmg guests with happy faces by turmng 
from the world of destiny to the world of accidental good luck but as our 
mmds grow stronger some of his consolations become unnecessary and even 
irntating And it happens that it is with just such a consolation that Great 
Expectations ends 

It did not always end so Dickens wrote two endmgs and made a mess of 
both In the first endmg which Bulwer Lytton persuaded him to discard, 
Pip takes httle Pip for a walk m PiccadJly and is stopped by Estella who 
is passmg m her carnage She is comfortably mamed to a Shropshire doctor 
and just says how d y’do to Pip and kisses the little boy before they both pass 
on out of one another s fives This though it is marred by Pip s pious hope 
that her husband may have thrashed mto her some understanding of how 
much she has made him suffer is true to nature But it is much too matter- 
of-fact to be the nght endmg to a tragedy Piccadilly was impossible in 
such a context and the passmg cartiage was imconsaously borrowed from 
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A Day s Rtde A Life s Romance the novel by Lever which was so unpopular 
that Great Expectations had to be written to replace it in All The Year Round 
But in Lever s story it is the man who stops the carnage only to be cut dead 
by the lady Dickens must have felt that there was something vrong with 
this ending and Bulwer’s objection confirmed his doubt Accordmgly he 
wrote a new ending m which he got rid of Piccadilly and substituted a 
perfectly congruous and beautifully touching scene and hour and atmos- 
phere for the meeting He abohshed the Shropshire doctor and left out the 
httle boy So far the new endmg was m every way better than the first 
one 

Unfortunately, what Bulwer wanted was what is called a happy endmg, 
presenting Pip and Estella as reumted lovers who were going to marry and 
hve happily ever after and Dickens though he could not bring himself to be 
qmte so exphcit in sentimental falsehood did at the end of the very last hne 
allow himself to say that there was no shadow of parting between them If 
Pip had said Since that partuig I have been able to think of her without the 
old unhappiness but I have never tried to see her agam and I know I never 
shall he would have been left with at least the prospect of a bearable hfe But 
the notion that he could ever have been happy with Estella mdeed that 
anyone could ever have been happy with Estdla is positively unpleasant I 
can remember when the Cowden Clarks ventured to hmt a doubt whether 
Benedick and Beatrice had a very delightful umon to look forward to but 
that did not greatly matter as Benedick and Beatrice have none of the 
reahty of Pip and Estella Shakespeare could afford to trifle with Much Ado 
About Nothing which is avowedly a potboiler but Great Expectations is a 
difierent matter Dickens put nearly all his thought mto it It is too serious a 
book to be a trivially happy one Its beginning is unhappy its middle is 
unhappy and the conventional happy endmg is an outrage on it 

Estella IS a curious addition to the gallery of imamiable women pamted 
by Dickens In my youth it was commonly said that Dickens could not 
draw women The people who said this were thinking of Agnes Wickfield 
and Esther Summerson of Little Dorrit and Florence Dombey, and thinking 
of them as ridiculous idealizations of their sex Gissmg put a stop to that 
by askmg whether shrews like Mrs Raddle Mrs Macstmger Mrs Gargery 
fools hke Mrs Nickleby and Flora Fmchmg warped spmsters like Rosa 
Dartle and Miss Wade were not masterpieces of women drawmg And they 
are all unanuable But for Betsy Trotwood who is a very lovable fairy god- 
mother and yet a genuine nature study and an old dear like Mrs Bofiin, one 
would be tempted to ask whether Dickens had ever m his life met an amiable 
female The transformation of Dora into Flora is diabohcal but fnghtfuHy 
true to nature Of course Dickens with his imagination could invent amiable 
women by the dozen but somehow he could not or would not brmg them 
to hfe as he brought the others We doubt whether he ever knew a Little 
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Dornt but Fanny Dornt is fiom the life unmistakably So is Estella She is 
a much more elaborate study than Fanny, and I should guess a recent 
one 

Dickens when he let himself go in Great Expectations, was separated from 
Ins wife and free to make more ultimate acquaintances with women than a 
domesticated man can I know nothing of his adventures in this phase of his 
career though I daresay a good deal of it will be dug out by the httle sect of 
anti-Dickensites whose fanatiasm has been provoked by the Dickens Fellow- 
ships It is not necessary to suggest a love affair, for Dickens could get from 
a passmg glance a hunt which he could expand into a full-grown character 
The point concerns us here only because it is the point on winch the ending 
of Great Expectations turns namely that Estella is a born tormentor She 
dehbeiately torments Pip all through for the fun of it, and in the httle we 
hear of her mtercourse with others there is no suggestion of a moment of 
kindness in fact her tormentmg of Pip is almost affectionate in contrast to 
the cold disdam of her attitude towards the people who were not worth 
tormenting It is not surpnsmg that the unfoitunate Beitley Drummle 
whom she marries in the stupidity of sheer perversity, is obliged to defend 
himself from her clever mahee with his fists a consolation to us for Pip s 
broken heart but not altogether a credible one for the real Estellas can 
usually mtimidate the real Bentley Drummles At all events the final sugary 
suggestion of Estella redeemed by Bentley^s thrashings and waste of her 
money and hvmg happdy with Pip for ever after, provoked even Dickens’s 
eldest son to rebel against it, most justly 

Apart from this the story is the most perfect of Dickens s works In it he 
does not muddle himself with the ridiculous plots that appear like vestiges 
of the stone age in many of his books, from Oliver Twist to the end The 
story is built round a smgle and simple catastrophe the revelation to Pip of 
the source of his great expectations There is, it is true a trace of the old plot 
superstition in Estella turning out to be Magwitch s daughter, but it provides 
a touchingly happy endmg for that heroic Warmmt Who could have the 
heart to grudge it to him^ 

As oui soaal consaence expands and makes the intense class snobbery of 
the mneteenth century seem less natural to us, the tragedy of Great Expecta- 
tions wiH lose some of its appeal I have already wondered whether Dickens 
himself ever came to see that his agomzmg sensitiveness about the blacking 
bottles and his resentment of hi$ mother’s opposition to his escape from 
them was not too snobbish to deserve all the sympathy he claimed for it 
Compaie the case of H G Wells our nearest to a twentieth-century 
Dickens Wells hated being a draper s assistant as much as Dickens hated 
bemg a warehouse boy but he was not in the least ashamed of it and dad 
not blame his mother for regardmg it as the sumimt of her ambition for 
him Fate having imposed on that engaging cnefceter Mr Wells’s father an 
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incongiuous means of liveliliood in tho shape of a small shop shop-keeping 
did not present itself to the young "Wells as beneath him whereas to the 
genteel Dickens being a warehouse boy was an unbearable comedown 
Still I cannot help speculating on whether if Did ens had not hilled himself 
prematurely to pile up money for that excessive family of his he might not 
have reached a stage at which he could have got as much fun out of the 
blacking Dottles as Mr Wells got out of his abhorred diaper s counter 

Dickens never reached that stage and there is no prevision of it in Gieat 
Expectations, for in it he never raises the question why Pip should refuse 
Mag mteh s endowment and shnnk from him with such inhuman loathuig 
Magwitch no doubt was a Warnimt from the point of view of the genteel 
Dic^en family and even from lus own but Victor H igo would have made 
lum a magnificent hero another Valjean Inspired by an altogether noble 
fixed idea he had lifted himself out of his rut of crime and honestly made a 
fortune for the child who had fed lum when he was starvmg If Pip had no 
objection to be a parasite mstead of an honest blacksnuth at least he had a 
better claim to be a parasite on Magwitch s eammgs than as he imagined 
OTt Miss Plavisham s property It is curious that tins should not have occuired 
to Dickens fo^ nothing could exceed the bitterness of his exposure of the 
futihty of Pip s parasitism If all that came of sponging on Miss Havisham 
(as he thought) was the privilege of being one of the Finches of the Grove 
1 e need rot have felt lus dependence on Magwitch to be incompatible with 
lus ennrely baseleso self-respect But Pip — and I am afraid Pip must be to 
tius extent identified with Dickens — could not see Magwitch as an animal of 
the same species as himself or Adiss Havisham His feelmg is true to tlie natme 
of snobbery, but his creator says no word m criticism of that ephemeral 
hmitation 

The basic truth of the situation is that Pip like his creator, has no culture 
and no religion Joe Gargery when Pip tells a monstrous s^'rmg of hes about 
Miss Havisham advises him to say a repentant word about it in lus prayers 
but Pip net er prays and church mears nothmg to him but Mr Wopsle s 
orotundity In this he resembles David Conperfield who has gentility but 
neither culture nor religion Pip s world is therefoie a very melancholy 
place and lus conduct good or bad always helpless This is why Dickens 
worked agamst so black a background after he was roused from his ignorant 
middle-class cheery optimism by Carlyle When he lost his behef in bour- 
geois society and wnth it his hghtness of heart he had neither an economic 
Utopia nor a credible religion to lutch on to His world becomes a world of 
great expectations cruelly disappomted The Wells world is a world of 
greater and greater expectations continually bemg fulfilled Tins is a huge 
improve uent Dickens never had time to form a philosophy or define a 
faith and his liter and greater books are saddened by the evd diat is done 
under the sun but at least he preserved his intellectual innocence suffiacntly 
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to cscapt tlic dismal pseudo-scientific fatalism that was descending on the 
world in his latter days founded on the preposterous error as to causation in 
which the future is determmed by the present which has been determined 
by the past The true causation of course is always the mcessant irresistible 
activity of the evolutionary appetite 
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At the side of a lake there is a city which hi the gloom suggests a vast 
construction of many forms all shaped like gallows Buildings some of 
which are only blackened facades with broken windows rise from its shores 
An outline of the town s centre still exists with churches offices and hotels 
Indeed some of the bmldings are remarkably unscathed just as in a corpse 
some flesh seems perfect and even flushed with hfe But that astomshing and 
total change that mcalculable shift from a soarmg to a sinking motion which 
distinguishes a dead body has taken place in Hamburg 
This is Hamburg as I saw it m August 1945 All legends of the hvmg aty 
have been superseded by the legend of the dead one In a great air raid, when 
fire bombs were dropped m a rmg around the centre of the city, the immense 
heat of the fire caused a whirlwmd in which flames rushed from building to 
buildmg and thousands of people were roasted alive 
Dusk fell as I walked along the end of the lake m the late August evening 
The water of the lake became a soft blue gauze wrapped round the plough 
of stars reflected in its surface 

In all my memories of Germany these great wrecks nse up between me and 
my past They are the more msistent because they were imphat m their oWr 
past and now it is difficult for me to think of my first evening m Hamb||^ 
(which now seems jomed to present evenings by an axle of briglit f ; 
leflected in the diaphanous lake) without remembering that then I was 
conscious of a wrecked aty m the future, as now I am conscious of an un- 
damaged one behind to-day s rums 

In July 1929 , 1 walked along the shore of the lake with my host whom I 
had met m Oxford and who invited me to stay with Inm at Hamburg — ^the 
pale rather mtent, young Jew, Dr Jessell — ^and he made a watchful attentive 
gmde As we walked I started whistling ‘What tune are you whistling^ he 
isked The scherzo of the Eighth Symphony So Then you hke music 
have many tastes m common 

#)For the first time I noticed the scent of hme trees, which m Hamburg is hke 
t^creen along the roads by the k^e Sixteen years later it was a rumung trail, 
^kalgic scent of a past hfe through the rums Between the road and the 
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lake were grassy banks planted with occasional weeping willows Their 
traihng branches made a Chmese calhgraphy upon the paper-blue lake 
Triangular sails floated across the water as softly as petals It was like the 
music of Debussy I have wntten poems in Fiench and German but I do 
not quite know whether my Enghsh is idiomatic enough, said Dr Jessell at 
my side You can help me a great deal m things like that I antiapate much 
from our friendship 

My host introduced me to his fnends who mvited me to parties in their 
bed-sittmg-rooms and studios We went swimming m the lake and for 
excursions in canoes To these young Germans who had httle money and 
who spent what they had immediately the hfe of the senses was a sunht 
garden from which sin was excluded Perhaps they thought that their 
generation had been purged of the bourgeois ideal of accumulated property 
by the great inflation of 1923 Now their aims were simply to hve from day 
to day and to enjoy to the utmost everythmg that was fiee sun water 
friendship their bodies 

The sim — symbol of the great wealth of nature withm the poverty of man 
— ^was a primary soaal force m this Germany Thousands of people went to 
the open-air swimming baths or lay down on the shores of the rivers and 
lakes almost nude and sometimes qmte nude and the boys who had turned 
the deepest mahogany walked amongst those people with paler skins like 
kmgs among their courtiers 

The sun healed their bodies of the years of war and made them conscious 
of the quivermg fluttenng hfe of blood and muscles covermg their exhausted 
spirits hke the pelt of an animal and their minds were filled with an abstrac- 
tion of the sim a huge arcle of fire, an mtense whiteness blottmg out the 
sharp outhnes of all other forms of consciousness bummg out even the sense 
of time During their leisure all their powers of thought were sucked up 
absorbed into the sun as moisture evaporates from the soil 

I went to the bathing places and I went to parties which ended at dawn 
with the young people lying m one another's arms This hfe appeared to me 
innocuous being led by people who seemed naked m body and soul in the 
desert of white bones which was post-war Germany Yet I walked through 
all this curiously unscathed There was something about my appearance at 
this time so inhibited pre-occupied and physically nervous, that it pre- 
vented these young Germans from bemg drawn to me as they were to one 
another They looked at me and said Nicht schon^ sondern mteressant , or 
unschuUtg^ 

Their hves flowed easily mto the movements of art hterature and pamtmg, 
which surrounded them Everything was new deceptively so There were 
bxnldmgs, with broad clean vertical hnes crossed by strong horizontals, 
which drove mto the sky hke railroads There were experiments m the thean^ 
and opera all m a style which expressed with facihty the fusion of nakeC 
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liberation with a kind of bitter pathos, which was characteristic of this 
Germany I once saw a movie which contamed sequences of scenes with 
trams and bicycles going along the street Music had been used to give these 
sequences a certain unreahty The bells of the trams and bicycles, the noises 
of the traffic, were woven mto themes expressmg a kind of tragic yet gay 
recklessness This skilfully conveyed the nihihsm sophistication and primi- 
tive vitahty which was so dangerously attractive m the beginning of the 
Weimar Repubhc 

Modermsm m this Germany was (within certain hmits of winch I was not 
then aware) a popular mass-movement Roofless houses expressiomst 
pamtmg, atonal music bars for homosexuals nudism, sun-bathing, camping 
all were accepted, and became like bright gaudy superficial colours m 
winch the whole country was pamted Surrounded by this superfiaahty there 
were also serious artists mdignant Protestants vengeful nationalists Com- 
mumsts many private tragedies, and much suflermg But such mtense 
expressions of will and feelmg were obscured by the predominant fashion- 
ableness of advanced attitudes It was easy to be advanced You had only to 
take off your clothes 

I was so mtoxicated by my first weeks m Hamburg that I felt too creative 
to wnte very much as when the conception of a book so overwhelms a 
writer that he can scarcely bnng himself to work on it I used often to leave 
the house of the Jessells with whom I was staymg, and walk along the shore 
of the lake with the grass and wallow trees on one side of the broad road 
the clean fronts of houses behmd hme and plane trees on the other, whilst the 
road surface itself throbbed like a drum-skm under the traffic On these walks 
I had a tremendous sense of release, of havmg got away from Oxford and 
home Drums and flags seemed to march through my bram it was as though 
my blood were a nver of music An embrace of recogmtion seemed cele- 
brated between my inner life and the hot green, throbbmg world outside 
When I had reached the centre of the town, I would go to some cafe and 
look at the poem or the novel I was then engaged on I would drink an iced 
coffee crowned with thick cream 

Dr Jessell had mtroduced me to several of his fnends Gradually I found 
myself detachmg myself from him and spendmg more and more time with 
them The two I liked most were called Joachim and Wilh Joachim had a 
large studio flat of which he was extremely proud on the outskirts of Ham- 
burg One mght he mvited my host and me to a party 

We chmbed up four flights of stairs and I found myself m a large simple, 
airy room, like an attic, ht by a skyhght and by shts of windows lookmg 
over Hamburgiilie room was L-shaped, so that one part of it could not be 
®een from the other At each end were beds which werermattresses, and bare 
|pdermst tables and chairs made of tubes of steel and bent plywood The 
^ten part of die room formed a large space which had been cleared for 
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dancing The room was lit by lamps of tubular and rectangular ground 
glass 

We arrived late for the party The other guests were already there Joachim 
was tall, with a rather Mexican appearance a sallow complexion black eyes 
raised/sensual, expressive nostrils, brushed back hair As soon as he saw me, 
he took my arm and showed me all the objects m the room the bowl of 
rough-cut glass, the Mexican mat, the modermst crockerj and the massive 
books printed m heavy clear-cut modern types which mdented the rag paper 
pages He talked Enghsh with a faint American accent teUing me he had 
bought these books shortly after he had left school, but that he didn t read 
much now He liked beautiful thmgs but he preferred hvmg to having 
things Livmg was bathing friendship, travelhng lying m the sun I hke 
the sun mostly and domg thmgs with my friends not reading I admired a 
drawmg pmned on the wall He said that he had done it long ago but that 
now he had given up drawmg He did however, take photographs and 
givmg me a handful from a shelf under the Finmsh table he strolled off to 
greet other arrivals 

The photographs were hke an enormous efflorescence of Joachim s taste 
for hvmg , a great stream of magnificent young people mostly young men 
lymg on the sand standing with their heads enshadowed and pressed back 
as though Icamng agamst the sun nsmg from bulrushes and grasses swim- 
ming in seas and rivers laughmg from verandas embracing one another (I 
imagine all these photographs now sodden under sweet-smelhng rubbish 
from which weeds grow behmd broken window frames and where is this 
army of the young^) About the appearance of them all and about the very 
technique of the photography, there was the same glaze and gleam of the 
modern’ as in the room itself and the people in it somethmg makmg them 
seem released and umnhibited yet anonymous, as they asserted themselves 
by the mere force of their undistingmshable instincts 

A door out of the mam room led to a little scullery and here I found 
Joachims fnend Wilh prepanng dnnks He was quite different from 
Joachim blond blue-eyed, Scandinavian and always smihng A lock of his 
hair flopped over his blue eyes He pushed tins back from time to time across 
Ins forehead with Ins hand His conversation showed his utter devotion to 
his friend whose tastes and furmture and photographs he thought the most 
wonderful m the world There was a kind of sadness though, about this 
admiration When I left WiUi and went back to the mam room it was filled 
with other guests They were bronze-skmned and they dressed with a 
simphaty which suggested leaves and summer The boys seemed girhsh 
whilst the girls seemed masculine 

There was danemg and when I danced with a girl called Irmi who was 
slim and boyish she danced m an invitmg way pressmg her body closajl^ 
mme, and holding her warm brown face almost agamst my bps This seeme# 
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natural and so simple that the questions which would have arisen before me 
at Oxford did not arise 

After the dance she left me and went towards Joachim, threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him that she should do this after having just 
embraced me also seemed natural I seemed to be movmg m a trance of 
sensuous freedom where everythmg was possible and plausible and easy 
Irmi wore a short skirt like a kilt, and plaid socks with little tabs stuck into 
them Her knees were bare 

A film was shown of another party just like the one at which I was now 
present and with some of the same people Then there were pictures of sun- 
bathing swimmmg It was as though this Germany were a senes of boxes 
fitting into one another and all of them the same 
In the picture Joachim was now on board ship under a sky almost black 
with heat Iron shadows lay on the sun-bnght deck Joachim leaned on the 
railings as he stared out to sea his brow corrugated in a squmtmg smile 
which seemed to carry a great burden of pleasure An mstant later he was 
playing deck-tenms laughmg and gesticulating m a gayer mood than I had 
yet seen him m Now on the screen there was a party here in tins very room 
and people dancmg The camera passed through moving figures surveymg 
the room occasionally pausmg as it were to examine someone s dress or 
figure Boys and girls were lying on the ground embracmg and then rolhng 
away from one another to turn their faces towards the camera s lens Wilh 
lay stroking the head of a girl beside him He turned his face white m the 
hght and then he kissed her the shadow first and then his head covering 
the hght on her hps I heard Wilh laugh beside me 
After the film was over, people rose up with gestures as though they were 
yawning and then stood quietly around with a stramed exatement Only 
one hght in the centre of the room was turned on The corners of the room 
were in darkness Two or three couples started dancing softly to no music 
in the half-darkness and then they seemed to swoon away together, 
prostrated m silence and shadow of comers of the room 
Dr Jessell came up to me and said I think it s about time we went home ’ 
All right,' I said But I want first of all to say good mght to Wilh 
He s just gone out of the room^ I think ' 

Dr Jessell gazed at me with a scrutmizmg smile which seemed posted 
like a sentry at the outskirts of his face, ready to open fire at a sign from me 
He went away and came back with Wilh What do you want, Stephen^ 
Wilh asked, smiling broadly I only want to say good night to you, WiUi 
Oh, is that all ’ he burst out laughing and took my hand How very funny ^ 
Good mght^ 

I walked back tlirough the streets with Dr Jessell whose presence always 
forced me behind barriers of impassivity I stopped walkmg when we came 
to a bndge over a stream flowmg sluggishly mto the lake As I looked down 
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on to the lake I noticed that sometlnng was happening in the sky Dawn was 
beginning There was no sun as yet, but the sky was no longer quite dark A 
faint hght seemed to cover the town slowly fillmg it like water filhng a tank 
Below the hquid air I saw the heavy fohage, massive, without detail, over 
the nver and the lake 

In the evenmgs in Hamburg, I used sometimes to go down to the distnct 
of San Pauh near the port, where there were cafes and bars for sailors 
labourers and tourists Most of these Lokalen were situated on either side of 
a broad road bnghtly ht with signs, opposite a park dominated by an enor- 
mous statue of Prince Bismarck, lookmg like a monstrous pepper-pot carved 
out of granite 

Deep down by the quays of the harbour as though plunged below the 
city into its black waters there was the strangest of these places, a den kept 
by an old sailor who had a square unshaven chm, bnsthng hair and bulging 
Mussolmi eyes He had collected m his den the souvenirs of Arabian Nights 
Voyages From the ceding hung stuffed alhgators Huge bats were clamped 
like escutcheons to the wall One end of the bar was fenced with prairie grass 
and bamboo, overgrown with withered poison ivy Under the chair on 
which Joachim sat a porcupme spread its quills 

Another Lokal had the air of a parish hall decorated for Christmas with 
tmsel stars paper ribbons coloured crepe and bnghtly ht coloured electric 
bulbs The dancers here were poorly dressed and men danced with men 
Several freakish febrile men were dressed as women Singing weirdly, 
roUmg their eyes, chuckmg staid atizens seated at their tables under the chm 
these lolled from table to table Most of the guests sat qmetly at their tables 
dnnkmg their beer takmg all this quite for granted Leaning against the 
platform at one end of the room, or standmg together in talkative groups 
were working boys wearmg their peaked caps, and a few sailors 

At one table not far distant from ours was an old man with a long beard 
starmg with eyes of unwavermg desire at a young couple dancmg together 
whilst with young-seeming nervous fingers he touched the nm of Ins glass 
There were men who stared mto the centre of the room as if from a drugged 
sleep 

Amongst the dancers was a young man who danced alone He had pale 
features He wore pince-nez and the drab clothes of a bank clerk He seemed, 
fi:om the way in which he held himself, to suffer from some kind of partial 
paralysis He was a htde drunk now, as he threaded his way through the 
dancmg couples waving his hands to and fro with an angular distorted 
movement like a parody of wmgs 

None of this seemed to me ugly or terrible or shocking I saw it, rather as 
a kind of play m which the ways m which people sought for happmess — ^and 
suJffered — ^were revealed And the fact that everything was bare and there 
were no pretences made even ughness seem beautiful and exhilarating to me 
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The reverse aspect of this decadence was the swimming, the sun-bathing, 
the rather facile pleasure in beautiful thmgs Once some fnends drove me 
in their httle car to a small modem house m the countryside near Hamburg 
After dinner, we lay m the garden listening to gramophone records of 
Mozart’s flute concerto played on a portable gramophone I have never 
before or smee heard this music sound at once so ethereal and yet so earthly 
as though the flute passages moved amongst the orchestra like a wlnte and 
secret stream pounng through roots of plants m dark scented flower-beds, 
on a summer mght When it was quite dark we ht a bonfire m the garden 
and as the hght shone on to the house and wandermg sparks drifted with the 
smoke into the warm upper air the wife of our host came out on to the 
veranda She was a beautiful young woman, far advanced m a pregnancy 
which added radiance to her beauty In the hght reflecting upwards from the 
fire she looked Rembrandtesque a ripe glowmg figure pamted in shadows 
and gold bathed m flickering hght 

But even here, m one of the most beautiful moments of my first visit to 
Germany a certam heartlessness at the centre of it all raised questions in my 
mind Our host, a very Nordic-lookmg blond young man with self- 
consciously liberated and ad\anced views which were almost an orthodoxy 
here explained that he had determmed to go for a long bicychng tour by 
himself m Holland durmg the last days of his wife’s pregnancy, as it was qmte 
unnecessary for a modern husband to be near his wife at the time of child- 
birth What happened m the hearts of these people who gave themselves so 
easily to so many thmgs^ If any of them had deep feehngs were these not 
bound to be hurt and chsappomted^ 

Joachim was a dominatmg character who drew me mto his orbit He 
regarded himself as the commandmg predatory captain of his own world 
one who knew what he wanted, was not influenced by others ruled (5ver a 
court of those who loved him He had organized his life m a way which 
seemed to him admirable He worked for several hours a day m the great 
Hanseatic business of his family which was selhng coffee He prided himself 
on bemg a good busmessman yet at the same time not dominated by busi- 
ness He assiduously organized every moment of his day towards the pleasure 
which he called hving The luncheon hour, which for him extended from 
one to four, was devoted to a simple vegetarian meal with fnends, followed 
by swimming m one of the baths at the centre of the town In the evening he 
went to the Lokal of San Pauh, or canoemg on the lake with friends, or to 
some party The most intense expenence of his life was what he called Une 
grande passion^ By this he meant a passion which to some extent was outside 
his control for someone whom he might want to see when that person did 
not want to see him It was a variant on his feehng that people were willing 
%>lgects mvoked to satisfy a temporary state of desire 

He regarded me as an ally He would meet me at Itmcheon at Hamburg’s 
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vegetarian restaurant (whicli was rather faslnonable) and discuss his affairs, 
and explain his philosophy of hving* He often had stories to tell which were 
amusing and although what he took for smartness in his dress was a little 
vulgar, his self-confidence gave him a certam style His black eyes shone, he 
had the big slow smile of the cowboy and he wore broad-brimmed hats 
which recalled American travels 

In the late summer, Joachim invited me to go with him for a walking 
tour on the Rhine In beautiful weather we walked along that part of the 
river where the shores are most mountainous At nights we would stop in 
some little town with a boulevard looking out over the wide river Here the 
people dressed m their fancy dress costumes seemed to have gaping mouths 
into which grapes were pressed The boys in leather shorts and the girls in 
their billowing skirts stood gazmg out over the nver in the evenmg when 
the darkness seemed inwoven with heavy scent, and it was as though they 
dissolved into the dragomsh sensuality of the Rhme landscape 

Joachim m his dynamic arrogant way strode amongst the groups of girls 
and boys, with an expression as though one magnetic look could extract any- 
one of his choice from a crowd and bind Inm to Joachim for ever One 
evenmg when I had gone by myself for a walk after dmner, I returned to the 
inn where we were staying, to find Joachim drinkmg with one of the youths 
who stared across the waters as though waiting for an arm to nse out of 
tliem witli a gleaming sword Joachim gave me a bunung look and said 
Hemnch tbs is Stephen 

The next morning he told me that Hemnch was to accompany us on our 
tour Hemnch and Joacbm walked along in an exalted mood singmg m 
turn the songs of Hamburg and of Bavana (Hemnch was Bavarian ) I could 
not join in these songs and I reahzed that after all there was something 
exclusive about tbs Germany wbch mcluded the bronzed the atliletic, the 
good-lookmg and the smart, but shut out the old, the mtellectual and the 
ugly 

Hemnch, though was very finendly Durmg the next days often he came 
to me as though with a message from Joacbm, put bs arm round my 
shoulders and said in broken English I hke you, you must hke me ’ His 
body was hke carved pohshed wood, rather emaaated and yet strong and 
hthe He seemed some samt made by an artist who has fallen sensually in 
love with bs own carvmg and produced a pagan instead of a Christian 
image Forehead, mouth, chm, and even hair, gave the same impression of 
carved wood varmshed by many suns, a product of Bavarian folk-art Yet 
m tbs carved face there were almond-shaped, greemsh extremely watchful 
eyes wbch did not leave your face when he was talkmg to you 

Joachim soon told me that bs relationsbp with Hemnch was the great 
attachment of bs hfe, as^ indeed, rather surpnsmgly, at almost proved to he i 
Even m those first few days I would sometimes notice a strange expression 
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m Hemncli s eyes not just slirewd or calculating, but vengeful and spiteful 
At the same time I learned something of his history — ^the folk story of the 
workless wanderers in the Germany of 1929 It was nothing more than a 
story of wandenngs misfortunes, bad begmmngs in which his own disasters 
were inseparably confused with those of all the other boys who were his 
comrades It was a fragment of the saga of all this German youth which had 
been bom mto war starved in the blockade stripped m the inflation — and 
which now with no money and no behefs and an extraordinary anonymous 
beauty, sprang like a breed of dragon s teeth waiting for its leader into the 
centre of Europe 

So impressed was I that I wrote a poem m which I descnbed the young 
bank clerk with ‘world-offended eyes’ who stood naked with the new 
German’, and myself, bemg Enghsh , prepared to build his world out of our 
bones 

We ended our walkmg tour at Cologne which m the hght of that summer 
lay on each side of the nver, like two great turbines, one the cathedral the 
other the modern concrete buildings of the exhibition the two of them 
connected by arches of great bndges like folded wmgs (When I crossed the 
river at Cologne sixteen years later, m 1945 it was on a pontoon because the 
bridges had fallen into the river Two uniformed public-school boys were 
with me and the aty, where it had not been completely broken, was tom 
and scratched over as if by claws ) 

After this walkmg tour I returned to England for my last year at Oxford 
As I have explamed, I simply neglected my studies durmg this last year I 
spent the remaining part of the long vacation pnntmg a httle volume of the 
Poems of W H Auden, an edition of thirty copies which is sought after 
to-day 

When I had left the Umversity, I returned to Hamburg But I no longer 
hved in the great house of the Jessells at the end of the lake I had a bed- 
sittmg-room in a boardmg-house At one Lokal I met an unemployed young 
man called Walter, m whom I rather arbitrarily deaded to take an interest 
Walter had large clumsy hands an mtent expression of his eyes in his pale 
face, under the cloth cap which he nearly always wore I used often to go 
with him to the amusements arcade He would put his heavy fingers on the 
handles which controlled silver balls, m those games where illuminated 
numbers appear bells nng balls disappear down holes, and if you achieve a 
victory reckoned m an enormous sum, you get some money back Walter 
was for ever explaming to me that he needed money for some journey which 
would take him to his mother or a brother or an aunt from whom he had 
been separated for many years Several times I gave him the money, but his 
journey was one of those frustrated voyages which are never made because 
it always happened that he lost his money before he got on to the tram and 
then, when I was lying on the bed of my bed-sit mg-room, my bell would 
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ring and there he would be with gravely shining eyes under his peaked cap, 
explaining m his Hamburg dialect that before taking his ticket to the station 
he had been so tired that he had lain down to sleep in the waiting-room, 
where he had been robbed or that he had lent bs money to that friend, of 
whom I had already been told, whose girl must have the abortion At the 
advice of Joachim I finally bought Walter a ticket and put Inm on to a tram 
which presumably took him to his relatives 

Now I look back with amusement at the episode of Walter Yet at the time 
I took his problem seriously and I tried to beheve the stones he told me If I 
had not tried to beheve him, or if I had not thought that his stones were 
ways of expressing a need for money with which I could sympathize, the 
relationship would have been more cymeal Because it was not so, I can still 
think of It as a friendship m which there was something more sigmficant 
than a kind of mutual exploitation I cannot just disxmss Walter as part of my 
very gulhble past when I allowed myself to be victimized by a tramp For m 
this relationship there was a gram of real affection of a kmd winch I had not 
had before It is as though I was m need of some precious ore and had been 
driven to seek it m the smallest quantities and the roughest places What my 
friends — and even I myself, at moments saw — ^was that I returned with 
clothes tattered and havmg been robbed and degraded But as a matter of 
fact I did have a little of the preaous ore there were moments when m the 
middle of cheating me Walter trusted me, and when I gave him more than 
money With him I escaped to some extent from the over-spintuahzed, 
puntan competitive atmosphere m which I had been brought up to some- 
thmg denser, less pure but out of which I could extract and refine htde 
granules of affection From such experiences I gradually learned a feelmg 
which I could later hrmg to the highest relationships 

Through Walter, I imagmed the helplessness, the moral weakness the daft 
of unemployment I imagmed, I suppose that something which I was now 
beginnmg to call m my mind the revolution would alter his lot and I felt 
that as a member of a more fortunate social class I owed him a debt If he 
had robbed me I would have felt that he could never rob me suffiaendy of 
advantages which soaety had given me over him for I was a member of a 
class whose money enabled me to benefit automatically from its mstitutions 
of robbery, to assume automatically its disgmses of respectabihty To my 
mind, It appeared that there are two classes of robbers the soaal and the 
anti-soaal 

Although this attitude embodied a certain truth I was being sentimental 
I had allowed a sense of soaal guilt to put me in a position where I was 
unable to cntiaze a thief or a blacfcmader This meant that I was a potential 
exploitee, because I could never fed withm myself the nghtness of a soaal 
situation which would rebuke the wrongness of others So I allowed my 
time, energy and money, all of which I should have spent to the advantage 
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of my talent to be wasted Or did P For after all, what seemed, and may still 
seem, mexcusable wasting was at least in part a flowing in of life through 
silted muddy channels What was really bad, was that my attitude prevented 
me from bemg able scnously to help Walter For I saw his faults as projec- 
tions of my own guilt, and not as problems which he must deal with for his 
own mterests withm his own situation I should have been tougher and 
more cynical, acceptmg my own position m the world, and expecting others 
to accept theirs, or more prudent or else perhaps more fanatically ideahstic, 
giving up my advantages so that I was able to speak to outcasts as one who 
had made himself an outcast But although I had comparatively httle money, 
my whole position of mdependence depended on it Without it I would 
not ever have gone to Germany and hved the hfe m a bed-sitting-room It 
was not the quantity of what I had which was striking but the quality of 
what I could do and be by virtue of havmg a httle The difference between 
having twenty thousand a year and three hundred is as nothing compared 
with that between having three hundred and none 

Because I projected my own weakness on to those around me I was 
fasanated by those with no qualifications for adaptmg themselves to their 
arcumstances Such people are forced mto a certam detachment from aims 
and conventions by bemg neither rulers nor workers but victims Their 
existences are margmal, registermg as dehcatcly as the needle of an instru- 
ment booms and slumps when they are unemployed or thrown mto un- 
employment periods of soaal decadence when they are demoralized of 
upheaval when they become the crude material of revolution wars when 
they may suddenly become heroes The unemployment of the 1930 s pro- 
duced tens of thousands of such hapless, workless people all over the world 

At this time my prevalent soaal attitude was one of pity This and sym- 
pathy with weabiess showed m my work and behaviour These were 
attitudes of what Yeats calls passive sufiermg They were the projections of 
a mixture of strength and weakness strength, to the extent to which I was 
master of my own kingdom of the creative imagmation my own work 
wherem I might create as I chose ‘Within this inner world even weakness 
cotdd become a kind of strength It isolated me and disquahfied me from 
other kmds of work than poetic wntmg I needed only the strength of my 
own weakness to say that I had no other responsibihties than simply to exist 
m order to wnte It enlarged my sympathies by leadmg me down paths 
where people were insulted oppressed orviaous It saved me from havmg 
to judge them by conventional rules of conduct, smee I did not observe these 
myself 

The danger which I did not avoid, was ofidentifymg the weakness of him 
who really does nothing with that of the poet who sometimes appears to 
do nothmg, but who, m a way which mys^es his fellows, redeems himself 
by tummg a meanmgless or depraved or idle life around him mto the sigm- 
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ficant matenal of his poem I detected in others quahties which I shared, and 
I thought they might share mine, so that there were moments when it 
would not have surprised me if someone hie Walter or Joachim had pro- 
duced from his pocket a poem, magical with the mystery of the hghts and 
silver balls of amusement arcades or smouldermg with the passion which 
chooses a different bed-mate from the pavements every mght I held back 
my energies, m order not to disturb the precarious happiness of those whose 
hves I shared by revealmg that there was m me this difference, this deus ex 
machtna the poem 

During these months in Hamburg I discovered a terrifying mystery of 
cities which fascinated me m the way that one reads of people in the past 
being fascmatecLby the Eleusiman Rites Tins is that a great city is a bnd of 
labyrinth within which at every moment of the day the most hidden wishes 
of every human bemg are performed by people who devote their whole 
existences to doing this and nothing else Along a road there walks a man 
with a desire repressed in his heart But a few doors away there are people 
utterly devoted to accomplishing nothmg but this desire What has been 
crushed never spoken of for generations by his family revolves there night 
and day like the wheels of a machine He has only to know a secret word 
open a door and he may enter mto tins continuity of things which are else- 
where forbidden He has only to shut the door agam and walk out of the house 
and he is agam m the locked street where things are scarcely mentioned and 
imseen Yet he has m his hands this magic key of entrance into a perpetual 
stream of fulfilment which he can use whenever he wills When he even no 
longer feels desire he can m an idle, abstract and unwishing kmd of way 
prove to himself, almost for no reason except a mysterious and remote com- 
pulsion to reaffirm that it is so that the hidden hfe of forbidden wishes exists 
m extravagant nakedness behmd mazes of walls 

When I discovered this, I was almost tempted to think that I had stopped 
bare my deepest wishes and found that others shared them and that even if 
this were a kind of hell perhaps it was my destiny 

At the same time there was a desire to save myself for work I realized 
the danger of there being a place beyond which the fulfilment of the senses 
becomes an automatic activity too complete and devouring m itself for one 
to want anytbmg else or be able to work 

Nevertheless durmg the year or so when I was hving a life dangerous to 
myself and impossible to justify to others I was wntmg my best early poems 

After I had been m Hamburg only a few months, Christopher Isherwood, 
who was in Berhn invited me to live near him there 

At this time he was not the successful wnter and well-known personality 
he has subsequendy become He was comparatively poor and almost un- 
recognized. His novel. All th Conspirators^ had been remaindered, and he was 
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working on a second, The Memorial During the years when I was often in 
Berlin, he lived m vanous poor parts of the town of which the best was in 
the neighbourhood of the Nollendorfplatz — 2l grand-shabby square iomxn 
ated by a station of the overhead railway — ^the worst that of the Hallesches 
Tor, an area of slum tenements He hved very poorly scarcely ever spending 
more than sixty pfennigs (about eightpence) on a meal During this tune 
when I had meals almost every day with him, we ate food such as Horse flesh 
and lung soup which for some years ruined my digestion and for all time 
my teeth, as they had long ago rumed his 
Very soon my relationship with Chnstopher fell mto a routine I wouldL 
leave my bed-sittmg-room, situated in the slightly more luxurious JMotz— 
strasse, and walk past its grey houses whose fa9ades seemed out of moulds 
made for pressing enormous concrete biscuits Then I would come to tlie 
Nollendorfplatz an eyrie of concrete eagles with verandas like breasts 
shedding stony flakes of whatever glory they once had mto the game of 
soot which caked the walls of this part of Berlin The bridges arches stations 
and commandmg noise of the overhead railway had taken possession of tke 
square and of the streets leadmg westwards through Tauenzienstrasse and 
Wittembergplatz and eastwards to the ever more sordid tenements 'which 
never yet quite lost some claim to represent the Prussian spirit by virtue of 
their display of eagles helmets shields and prodigious buttocks of armoured 
babies A peculiar all-pervading smell of hopeless decay (rather hie the smell 
of the mside of an old cardboard box) came out of the interiors of these 
grandiose houses now converted into pretentious slums 
I turned out of the Nollendorfplatz down the NoUendorfstrasse yellowing 
parody of theMotzstrasse, to the stdl more sordid street in 'which Chnstopher 
hved I chmbed up two or three flights of stairs, the walls of which had an 
even stronger odour than the street outside Then I rang the door-bell of tl:ie 
flat where Chnstopher had his room The front door was opened Uy 
Chnstopher s landlady Fraulem Thurau, with pendulous jaws and hanging 
breasts the watch-dog of the Herr Issyvoo world and now I had entered 
one of Chnstopher s stones Fraulem Thurau, with a *Guten Taj Hen 
Spender of a cordial kind winch recognized that I was one of those fniends of 
Chnstopher whom she did not reckon a blackmailer or a wastrel jerhajs 
even that I was a ‘good influence*, would add Herr Issyt^co tst noch nick 
ferttg with a rollmg of her eyes or 'Herr Issyvoo hat BesHch\ With a sombre 
humorousness which suggested a double meanmg I -would then he shoTO 
mto the room which was the very centre of the Fraulem Thurau universe 
reception room, dining-room entrance hall^ as one might choose to rega-id 
It, with faded tapestned and oaken furniture, out of which thedoois of ether 
rooms opened Here on a wide chair large enough to seat two people, m 
front of the table covered with a wine-coloured velvet table-cloth whreh 
had been affected by a kmd of mange so that it looked like a skin of a hutge 
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zzt of the same colour I would sit amongst the tassels the pictures of 
Bluchcr s yellowing victories, the wreckage of Fraulem Thurau s mytbeal 
grandeur waitmg an unconsaonably long time for Christopher to appear 
Whilst I was waitmg, one or other of the characters of his as yet unwritten 
novels would dart out of one of the rooms opemng mto this one Perhaps 
Bobbi the bar-tender would shoot fish-hke through this central tank and 
escape into another room, or perhaps Sally Bowles would appear, her 
clothes dishevelled her eyes large onyxes frmged by eyelashes like enamelled 
wire, m a face of carved ivory Christopher hved in this apartment sur- 
rounded by the models for his creations, like one of those portraits of a 
writer by a bad painter m which the writer is depicted meditating in his 
chair whilst the characters of his novels radiate round him under a glowing 
cloud of dirty varnish, not unlike the mote-laden hghtmg of Fraulem 
Thurau s apartment 

After some time Christopher would appear, probably m his shirt-sleeves 
razor m hand to say that he was extremely sorry but last mght had been 
tenible he had not slept, but now he would be ready in a few minutes Ten 
minutes later he would reappear remarkably transformed with a neatness 
of the cuffs emphasized by the way m which he often held his hands ex- 
tended slightly apart from his body Khs hair was brushed m a boyish hek 
over his forehead, below which his round shining eyes had a steadiness 
which seemed to come from the strain of effort, as though their feat of 
balancing themselves in Christopher’s face at the same time balanced the 
whole world which they saw They were the eyes of someone who, when 
he IS a passenger in an aeroplane thinks that the machine is kept m the air 
by an act of his will, and that unless he continues to look steadily m front of 
him It will fall mstantly to the ground These eyes were under sharp-angled 
eyebrows which added to the impression of his bemg a stramed school leader 
The mouth, with its deep vertical hnes at the corners was that of a tragi- 
comic Christ He was well aware of these effects Perhaps if we decided to 
go to Insel Ruegen from Berhn m the summer, after discussing other possi- 
bihties, he would say Well, to the North’, and assume the bleak wrinkled 
look of a pilot steermg through arctic seas with lacles hangmg from sandy 
eyebrows Once when we were eating an execrable meal, I implored him, 
with that exaggerated concern I had m those days for any annoyance to a 
fnend with whom I was, to eat somethmg better But he waved the sug- 
gestion away in bad German which, with his gesture, absurdly recalled the 
Greek of the New Testament * Was tch habe gegessen ich hahe gegessen ’ 

My mormng call at Fratdem Thurau s was always the time for grave 
pronouncements ‘That is the last time I ever go to that place I went to last 
night again They can sink or swim without me Or ‘Do you know what 
that bitch Sally said to me last mght?’ ‘No ’ ‘Perhaps, one day^ Christopher 
darling, you will write somethmg really great like Noel Coward’ Or 
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Mr Norris has been caught Or I have given Fraulein Thurau notice I 
will not hve under the same roof as Bobbi an instant longer ’ 

I entered so completely mto Chnstopher’s moods that, although I was in 
part entertained by these pronouncements they also filled me with a ceitam 
apprehension and as we went down the stairs into the street I felt the 
oppression of the silence which follows fateful news Secredy I was disap- 
pomted that Christophers dramas rarely ended with complete catharsis 
All the people who had fallen mto disgrace were sooner or later taken back 
into favour for Chnstopher, so far from bemg the self^fiacmg spectator he 
depicts m his novels was really the centre of his characters and neither could 
they exist without him nor he without them 

We would then have a meal consistmg of watery soup followed by some 
fnghtful meat Eating such food was a penance for Christopher to which 
he attached an unstated but disaphnary importance When sometimes, if I 
was alone I went to one of those pleasant restaurants with outdoor gardens 
in the Kurfurstendamm and had a meal costing one mark fifty, or if still 
more self-mdulgent I went to one of the excellent Russian restaurants 
which were a feature of Berhn, with my friend the American composer 
Roger Sessions or my brother Michael I felt as though I had betrayed 
him 

After lunch there was a relaxation of our regime for we then walked to a 
shop near the Bahnhof-am-Zoo where we bought a packet of toffee So 
regular were our appearances at this shop, that on seemg us enter a girl 
assistant would rush behmd the counter fetch the packet of sweets hand it 
to us and receive one mark m payment, all without a word Perhaps it was 
the influence of Chnstopher which had this effect because I do not beheve 
It would have happened to me had I been alone In fact m his own neigh- 
bourhood, Christopher had trained most of the shop people to sprmg mto 
automatic, swift silent action as soon as he appeared at the shop door as 
though he were a switch and they machmes runmng on electric rads When 
a certain grocer refused to act m this way Chnstopher took revenge by 
buymg his grocenes at a store a few doors away havmg them packed as 
bulkily as possible, and, thus laden walkmg slowly, bowed down with his 
purchases, past the ernng grocer s shop, hopmg thus to break his spmt 

It may seem that there was an mconsistency about his extreme economies 
and the purchase of the sweets This is true But I think that Chnstopher 
regarded the sweets as bemg m their way another penance, an excess rummg 
his teeth What he would have regarded as mexcusable would have been a 
balanced diet*, for at that time Auden and he were m full revolt agamst all 
forms of hygiene If you were ‘pure m heart’ you would not catch a disease 
with which you came m contact But iced coffees and toffee had an exorbi- 
tant place m our budget, so that once Chnstopher said to me when he was 
complaining about money If I could suddenly see now in front of me the 
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Niagara of iced coffees which I have drunk during the past year then I 
would understand where all my money goes 
Eating our tojSee, we would then, if the weather were fine take a tram to 
the Grunewald where we would walk among the pme trees or along the 
shores of the lake We walked a great deal, and my memones of the stones 
which Christopher told me — of his family m the house near Manchester, of 
Chalmers of meeting Auden when they were both at the same preparatory 
school — are mmgled with impressions of the sandy Grunewald and the 
streets of Berhn The architecture of Berhn was unlike that of any other 
town It had a umty amid its diversity, and was hke (as it was meant to be) 
an ideological expiession m stone gramte and concrete, of certain ideas The 
streets were straight long grey, umform, and all their ornaments expressed 
the idea of Prussian domination There were a good many squares, but these 
had htde positive character They were just places where several streets halted 
and had a rest before going on with their umformed march, at the exact 
opposite side of the square from where they had left off They were more like 
spaces m time than m place mtervals in which the passer-by was able to 
breathe before resuimng the logic of the street Certain parts of Berlm were 
characterized by what seemed a relaxation of regime or by a nse into higher 
ranks rather than by a change of style The streets grew wider there were 
more frequent intervals between houses more trees and gardens and the 
squares when one came to them were larger Other parts of Berhn repre- 
sented wild fantasies, as though the architects who had restramed themselves 
wh^ they designed the more austere neo-classical buildmgs of the Unter 
den Linden had gone mad when they came to design the cathedral and the 
palace Moreover, Unter den Linden and its environments were connected 
to the West End of the Kurfurstendamm by roads and badges laid like 
twisting cables over chaotic parts of the aty, consistmg of railway lines, 
stations and canals Lasdy nothmg expressed the cynical relationship between 
the grim architecture and the feckless population more than the behef of the 
Berlin population that one of the stone hons outside the palace at the end of 
the Unter den Lmden roared whenever a virgm walked by 
“When we had got out of our tram and were walking tlirough the Grune- 
wald with the flat white, Moroccan-lookmg modermst houses gleaming 
behind the brown and green pine trees and with the sun-bathers lying in 
profusion on the flmt-grey grass — ^the relendessly handsome German youths 
with their arms round their doughy girls — Christopher talked He told me 
4]®^ plot of a novel he was plannmg to be called The Lost Day after day, 
^^^t the background of the pme trees, lakes or street I witnessed that 
^teybrmation takmg place m his nund where the real becomes the malle- 
^P^^fhe people who are garrulous and shabby m life become the crystal 
^^fa^iamers of fiction 

Inost vital people Clinstopher could be depressive silent or petulant 
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Sometimes he wotild sit m a room with Sally Bowles or Mr Norris without 
saying a word as though refusmg to bring his characters to hfe Sometimes 
he was m a Dostoevskian mood of gloom, or a Baudelairean one of debt and 
failure About once a fortmght he was hypochondriac and I would accom- 
pany him to the doctor, both of us imagining that he was about to be 
sentenced to a fatal disease Sometimes he was broke and we would force 
ourselves to think up ways of earning money He gave Enghsh lessons he 
translated occasionally he even did a httle joumahsm but m Berhn in 1930 
you not only had to work very hard to earn very htde, you also had to be a 
finanaal gemus to get paid 

In the early stages of our fnendship I was drawn to him by the adven- 
turousness of his hfe Pis renunciation of England his poverty Pus friendship, 
his mdependence his work all struck me as heroic Dunng months in the 
winter of 1930, when I went back to England I corresponded with him 111 
the spirit of wntmg letters to a Polar explorer I thought of him in the centre 
of the northern European plam gripped m icy cold across the stormy and 
black channel Pis letters were of a besieged person, facmg creditors, the 
elements and the breakdown of a avihzation surroimded by a httle loyal 
crew the position is absurdly terrible The ice is crackmg on the capitahst 
Wamisee like pistol shots and the doomed skaters m tights and Hessian boots 
are at least a kilometre from the beer house on the shore And ‘My finanaal 
troubles are worse than ever before Chalmers left the sinking ship this 
mormng ’ he wrote I was sometimes an emissary from Isherwood m Berhn 
to editors and pubhshers m London We both thought of London as a kmd 
of provmce on which we unfortunately depended, to which I had been sent 
I am praying to God to soften the heart of Virgmia Woolf, he wntes ‘An 
appropnate greetmg to Mr Lehmann if he is still with you ’ Then there is 
the bulletin of Berhn disasters Sally goes mto the dime to-morrow Last 
mght I was drunk ’ And there is always the note of his consaously over- 
actmg his own role A telegram handed to a porter at Liverpool Street is 
suffiaent notice for me ’ 

About three years of my hfe, I reahze now, were hved precariously off the 
excitement of bemg with Isherwood I told him everything I showed him 
every letter of any mterest I received, I looked to his judgment of my firiends 
and activities 

Sometimes, as m the case of my fnendship with a girl called Gisa Soloweit- 
schik, I seemed to be offermg my own feehngs on an altar of Christopher s 
dommation Thus I encouraged even if I did not provoke, m him charac- 
teristics which he probably did not care for in himself Gisa Soloweitschik 
was of Lithuaman origm I was an undergraduate and she was seventeen 
when I first met her whilst ski-mg m Switzerland I mtroduced Christopher 
to her m Berhn Her parents used most generously to mvite us each Sunday 
to their flat in Wdmersdorf where they gave us a large meal, at the aid ^f 
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which they used to send us away with our pockets stuffed with fruit They 
called Chnstopher Shakespeare and me Byron Gisa was studying Kunstge-- 
schchte She would fill her rooms with volumes opened at pictures which 
she showed us, saymg ‘Look* That is beautiful Isn^tit^Yes* Or she would 
suddenly stop the conversation with a command Listen* This is beautiful* 
I thtTik you need it*’ And play what was her then favourite piece the adagio 
of the Beethoven Viohn Concerto on her portable gramophone Chnstopher 
would hsten to the music in silence a pohte but sour smile on his face Gisa 
said ‘But do you not find it beautiful^ Oh yes Beautiful Exquisite/ 
Christopher said and then sighed, leaning back against his chair 1 under- 
stand*’ exclaimed Gisa ‘You do not like music* You arc stone-deaf Stone- 
deaf or tone-deaf, do you say^ Which^’ ‘I hke music very much, and par- 
ticularly that concerto which I happen to know very well As a matter of 
fact it may interest you to know that I was secretary for some time to a 
viohmst Andre Mangeot You may have heard of him ’ said Chnstopher 
rather aadly Somewhat on these lines a struggle went on between them, 
with Gisa standmg for Art and the thmgs of the spint, Christopher for 
human relationships and for war agamst all self-consaous aesthetic and 
uitellectual pretensions In his mood of hatmg intellectuahsm he disapproved 
of my gomg to concerts was bored when I attempted to discuss ideas and 
was cold about fnends with whom I shared mtellectual mterests 
He soon found out that there was an Onental sense of imtouchabihty in 
Gisa She could not drmk from a glass if anyone else had druiik from it, she 
hated even to be touched The result of the conflict was that although Gisa 
and Chnstopher were always at one another’s throats within a few weeks he 
knew her better than I had done m seven years I realize now that I myself 
had engmeered this result, so great was my desire to know people through 
his knowing them Partly I was surrendenng my relationships to him partly 
I just wanted to see my fnends hve an his conversation 
Perhaps my greatest debt to Chnstopher is the confi.dence he gave me in 
my work He was more than a young rebel passmg through a phase of revolt 
agamst parents, conventional morahty and orthodox rehgion He also 
recogmzed that nearly everyone wanted somethmg out of hfe which he or 
she had been taught to conceal He was on the side of the forces which make 
a work of art, even more than he was mterested m art itself, and on the side 
of the struggle towards self-realization more than he was mterested m the 
happy ending or the success story He simply bcheved m his finends and their 
wori^ and in his own judgment of them His judgment might be wrong but 
It would be himself who would dcadc this No mstitutions with their stan- 
dards or exammations, no atmg of convention and past examples, no cnti- 
cism would affea this His hatred ofmstitutionsofleammg and even of the 
reputation attached to some past work of art, was really hatred of the fact 
that diey came between people and their direct unprejudiced approach to 
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one another Of course Clmstopher s judgments were not always just But 
what IS true is that a creative writer can be enormously encouraged by the 
complete support without conditions and without reference to any other 
judgment, of a fellow writer 

Meanwhile the background of our hves m Germany was falling to pieces 
There was a sensation of doom to be felt in the Berlin streets For years the 
newspapers contained httle news but of growmg unemployment and in- 
creased taxation necessary to pay reparations and doles The Nazis at the 
one extreme, and the Communists at the other, with their meetings their 
declamatory newspapers their umformed armies of youths their violence 
against the Repubhc and agamst one another, did all m their power to 
exacerbate the situation 

Bruning had abandoned the attempt to govern through the yellmg mob of 
members of twenty-mne different political parties which was the Reichstag 
(broadcasts of whose howhng debates punctuated by a tinkling beU were a 
feature of the German wireless) and usmg emergency powers under the 
Constitution governed by decree Every decree, accompanied by dissenting 
cries of ‘dictatorship from the extreme Right and the extreme Left pro- 
duced an impression of the Brumng Cabmet as a htde boat manned by a 
hopeless crew trymg to navigate an unendmg storm. 

The feehng of unrest m Berhn went deeper than any crisis It was a 
permanent unrest the result ofnothing being fixed and settled The Brumng 
regime was neither democracy nor dictatorship soaahsm or conservatism, it 
represented no group nor class ordy a common fear of the overwhelming 
disorder which formed a hmd of rallymg place of frightened people It was 
the Wemardaemnterung Tugged by forces withm and without, by foreign 
powers and foreign moneylenders mdustnahst plotters embittered generals, 
impovenshed landed gentry potential dictators refugees from Eastern 
Europe, it reeled from crisis to crisis within a permanent crisis 

In this Berhn the poverty, the agitation, the propaganda, witnessed by us 
m the streets and cafes seemed more and more to represent the whole hfe 
of the town, as though there were almost no pnvacy behind doors Berhn 
was the tension, the poverty, the anger, the prostitution, the hope and despair 
thrown out on to the streets It was the blatant nch at the smart restaurants 
the prostitutes in army top boots at comers, the gnm, submerged-looking 
Communists m processions and the violent youths who suddenly emerged 
from nowhere into the Wittembergplatz and shouted 'Deutschland Emache ^ 

Germany had been pushed down to that level where the members of every 
group were consaous of themselves as a pohtical interest The prosperity of 
some was the direct result of the inflation (there was a row of luxurious new 
houses in Hamburg known to the population as Injlattonstrasse) which had 
been the rum of others Almost no one had interests above and outside the 
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immediate day-tOHiay political situation Not only were nearly all thus 
consaous of being politically mvolved, persecutmg and persecuted but 
events wore the same pohtical aspect When for example the Darmstadter 
National Bank failed, there was an atmosphere of general collapse m Berlin 
for a few days The Na2a newspaper Der Angrtff trymg to push the Repubhc 
over the abyss came out with the headhne Aiks brick zusammen A spell of 
mtensely cold weather, by mcreasmg misery throwing workers out of 
employment and thus adding a burden to the dole, became a pohtical 
aisis threatening the Government, and welcomed by the Nazis and Com- 
mumsts 

Thus the whole of Germany was pohttazed m a way which divided it 
against itself The depressed and partly rumed middle classes attributed their 
downfall to the Jews and to the Pohsh refugees who had poured into Berhn 
after 1918 The aristocrats and generals considered themselves to be fightmg 
for the survival of the noblest German tradition against foreign elements 
and proletarianization In the course of their self-righteous struggle General 
Schleicher the Hmdenburg family, von Papen and the rest made strange 
alhes and corruptmg compromises The Jews and intellectuals attacked by 
the Nazis and Nationahsts were fighting for survival The workers were 
class-consaous, but wooed by Commumsts and Nazis and some of them 
remamed staunch Soaal Democrats The young finding themselves thrust 
mto a world of unemployment were enlisted by Parties which promised 
them a future of work and prospenty and which even gave them present 
opportumties to strut about in umforms and feel important 

Christopher and I, leading our life m which we used Germany as a kmd 
of cure for our personal problems became ever more aware that the carefree 
personal hves of our fhends were facades m front of the immense social 
chaos There was more and more a feeling that this life would be swept away 
When we were on hohday at Insel Ruegen, where the naked bathers m their 
hundreds lay stretched on the beach under the dxuggmg sun, sometimes we 
heard orders rapped out, and even shots, from the forest whose edges skirted 
the shore, where the Storm Troopers were traiumg like executioners waitmg 
to martyr the naked and self-disarmed 

In 1929 1 had first heard of Hitler when, m between the singmg of Bavanan 
songs, Joadbim had told me of an orator from Austria, who had a power of 
speech which those who hstened to him called hypnotic, whilst reahzing that 
he talked nonsense Hitler was regarded as a kmd of wonder whom one did 
not have to take senously But two years later m Berlm, the Soloweitschiks 
were begmnmg to make gnmly comforting jokes to the effect that the Jews 
had nothmg to fear for every Nazi, although an antiL-semite, had his favourite 
Jew whom he wished to spare firom persecution, and that made up as many 
Jews as all the Nazis In the summer of 1932, a fbend of Christopher s, 
Wdfind Israel, came to stay with us in Selhn One day, he and I went for a 
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walk together through the forest He was an elegant, distinguished dark-eyed 
young man whose family owned one of the great department stores m East 
Berhn Wilfrid Israel surprised me dunng our walk, by outlming a plan 
of action for the Jews when Hitler seized Germany — ^an event which he 
seemed to anticipate as certam The Jews he said, should close their busmesses 
and go out into the streets remaimng there, as a protest, and refusing to go 
home even if the Storm Troopers fired on them It was only such a umted 
action withm a hopeless situation, which would arouse the consaence of the 
world 

Nearly all the German mtellectuals whom we knew accepted and practised 
a kmd of orthodoxy of the Left Tins attitude influenced the theatre, the 
novel, the cmema, and even music and pamttng So great was the unanimity 
of opimon that it occurred to me once that perhaps these people, just because 
they appeared to have arrived at their pohdcal views so easily might be 
wrong After all the Nazis, whom they so hated claimed to be socialists 
and were opposed to the treatment of Germany by the Alhes, which I was 
opposed to also Possibly Germany was m a position where soaalism could 
only be achieved by a virulently nationahst party I deaded that I must study 
the Nazi pomt of view so I bought the Nazi programme and a good deal 
of the hterature of Goebbels and the other Nazi propagandists I found that 
they were written with a blatant cyniasm and brutahty which cotrld deceive 
no one So far from pretendmg to beheve their own propaganda, or even 
doing their followers the service of trymg to deceive them the Nazis openly 
proclaimed that the purpose of propaganda was to state, without any regard 
for truth hes which served their cause After I had read this hterature, I 
knew that I hated the Nazis 

One day Isherwood told me that he had received a letter from Ins greatest 
Cambndge friend (whom he has called Chalmers m his autobiograplncal 
sketch Lions and Shadows)^ saymg that Chalmen had jomed the Communist 
Party We regarded this as an extraordinary action Commumsm to us was 
an extremist almost unnatural cause, and we found it hard to beheve that 
any of our fnends could be Communists However, Chalmers s action 
deepened our interest in Berhn pohtxcs We discussed them with our friends, 
went to political meetings, read the newspapers and a good deal of pohtical 
hterature attentively Whenever we could, we went to see those Russian 
films which were shown often m Berhn at this period Earth, The General 
Line, The Mother, Potemkm Ten Days that Shook the World, The Way mto 
Life, etc These films which form a curiously isolated episode in the aesthetic 
history of this century, exated us because they had the modermsm, the 
poetic sensibihty the satire, the visual beauty, all those qualities we found 
most exating in other forms of modem art but they also conveyed a message 
of hope hke an answer to The Waste Lmi They extolled a heroic attitude 
which had not yet become oflSciahzed, in this they foreshadowed tM defiant 
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Hiciividualisjn of the Spanish Republicans We used to go long journeys to 
little cinemas in the outer suburbs of Berlin and there among the gnmy 
tenements we saw the images of the New Life of the workers bmldmg with 
machine tools and tractors their soaally just world under the shadows of 
baroque statues reflected in ruffled waters of Lemngrad or agamst wavmg 
shadow-pencilled plains of corn 

Upon us m this restless and awakemng mood came Isherwood s friend 
Chalmers on bs way back to England from an Intourist Tour of Moscow 
Very much the emissary of a Cause he seemed with bs mmiature sensitive 
beauty of features bs keen-smibig yet dark glance bs way of holdmg the 
stem of bs pipe with bs finely formed fingers of a cbseller s or wood- 
engraver s hmd He was not unlike the smilmg young Comsomol hero who 
saves the boys in the reform school m one of our favourite films — The Way 
into Life Two days after bs amval, he and I went for a walk I remember 
that we went though that part of Berhn where roads connect the Tiergarten 
the Babihof-am-Zoo and the Gedaechtmsbrche — ^a church on a road island 
with the traffic streaming all round it The pressure of what Chalmers said 
to me was not just bs words but a consciousness of Berlin of unemploy- 
ment and Fascism, and, dimly beyond that day of the day fifteen years later 
when I would walk along the same road and see the Gedaechtmsbrche 
wbch had looked (on the occasion of our walk) like an absurdly ornate 
over-large inkstand set down m the middle of the traffic transformed mto a 
neo-Gotbcrum havmg about it sometbng of senile digmty What Chalmers 
was really asking me was (as though we both looked tbough the transparent 
traffic on to the rum) how to stop tbs happenmg^ How prevent this Europe 
bemg destroyed m the war wbch — ^as he analysed the situation — ^was cer- 
tain to anse from recrudescent German nationahsm, supported by American 
and British capitalism and flung (as he thought it would be) against Russia^ 

I gave my stumbhng answers I desired soaal justice, I abhorred war, I could 
not accept the proposition that to resist evil we must renounce freedom, and 
accept dictatorsbp and methods of revolutionary violence Chalmers who 
had listened mtendy smiling shghtly to bmself, observed qmetly, when I 
had finished speabng *Gandb’ 

My vaguely distressed consaousness now began to formulate itself along 
lines laid down by Marxist arguments The essential ideas wbch moved 
me were firstly, the inevitable development of social situations resulting 
from analysable material conditions, secondly, the division of the world 
into two mterests, the bourgeois and the proletanan wbch represented not 
just pohtical views but also influenced the whole pattern of behaviour and 
thought and culture of everyone who belonged to them 

Until now I had I suppose, thought of myself as bemg a member of society 
m the same way as a passenger tboks of bmself belonging to the sbp on 
wbch bfe is earned The very fact of my being in Germany, a country where 
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I was a foreigner emphasized my outside position to myself I pitied the 
unemployed deplored soaal mjustices, wished for peace and held soailist 
views These attitudes were emotional, and I used them as a way of proving 
my own values to myself and testmg my smcerity in some hypothetical 
situation The opposite feelmgs to pity and sympathy and well-wishing 
would not have done me credit m my own eyes The hypothetical test was 
to ask myself whethei I was really prepared to make sacrifices if sociahsm 
‘happened , and I found myself a member of a classless society The answer 
to this question was that, on the whole I thought I would But a more 
significant fact was that I thought of socialism as happemng outside me 
withm a society of which I did not think of myself as a part 

In general I thought of pubhc events as happemng more or less incal- 
culably, as the result of clashes of mterests economic factors the mfluence of 
outstanding peisonalities m political hfe The future was always uncertain 
and this made it unreal to me For example I could not think that in 1931 
a war which would take place eight years later existed withm the structure of 
events like the foundation stone beneath a buildmg or like past history, that 
unless the structure was altered the war would inevitably take place and 
that m order to alter it methods would have to be used which could really 
achieve the alteration As all pohtical events sohdas they might seem to-day 
appeared to liquefy in the unceitainty of to-morrow, it seemed to me enough 
that I should preserve a guileless attitude m relation to them 

But durmg the commg years I began to appreaate the seriousness of the 
pohtical situation that withm to-day there were not only all the injustices 
of the day — ^produemg unemployment poverty and exploitation — but also 
the victims of to-morrow buried as it were within its structure all the 
shot-down pilots, the mmates of concentration camps and participants m 
war — ^a generation then at school traimng if one viewed thmgs m this way, 
to be shot down by machme guns This Berhn contained within a pattern, 
partly its own and partly imposed on it by the folly of the victors of the war 
of 1914-18, its own rums and the rums of the European cities, exactly as if 
buildings and their rums co-existed for they already were within the 
pohtical situation And now I saw that a personal self-nghteousness whereby 
I secretly washed my hands of social guilt had no objective value 

A debate which still contmues had begun m my mmd I was impressed by 
the overwhelming accusation made by Commumsm agamst bourgeois 
society, an accusation not only agamst all its institutions but also reachmg 
deep into the mdividual soul 

When I considered the existmg mjustices and the future destruction which 
were mvolved m the system m which I hved I longed to be on the side of the 
accusers, the setters-up of world soaahsm But at this stage, havmg shifted 
the centre of the struggle withm myself from the bourgeois camp to the 
communist one, I failed to find myself convinced by Commumsm 
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Even when I had accepted in my own mind the possibihtv of fiai 
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me as characteristic of their way of over-reaching themselves m order to 
achieve concentration of purpose on immediate aims by depnvmg their 
followers of a moral attitude which has anythmg in common with that of 
the rest of humamty To divide humanity mto irreconcilable groups with 
irreconalable attitudes havmg no common language of truth and morahty, 
IS, ultimately, to rob both groups of their humamty They will be mhuman 
first to one another and lastly to their own followers 

From 1931 onwards, in common with many other people, I felt hounded 
by external events There was ever-increasmg unemployment m America 
Great Britam and on the Contment The old world seemed mcapable of 
solvmg Its problems and out of the disorder Fascist regimes were nsing 

There was the feeling through all these years of havmg to race against time 
to produce a book or a poem Not only was this disturbing to the stillness of 
attention necessary for creative work but the hfe itself out of which the work 
grew was bemg borne away from under us No wonder that the hterature 
of this period is time-obsessed time-tormented, as though beaten with 
rods of restless days 

From notes which I kept at this time — quotes of such urgency that they 
even interrupt the manusenpt sketches of poems — find that there were two 
thmgs which incessantly preoccupied me One was the problem of the free- 
dom of the mdividual which I have just discussed The other was the pro- 
blem of the sense of guilt For if, on the one hand the Commumsts told me 
that my sense of freedom was only a projection of the interest of the bour- 
geois class there was also a Freudian argument which told me that I only 
troubled about these thmgs otjf of a sense of gmlt Rid myself of gmlt, and I 
would no longer worry about my pnvileged position in soaety 

What I gradually came to see is that there is not just one guilt but many 
guilts, and that we must learn to distmgmsh between these, discardmg useless 
guilt and making use of that kmd of guilt which, so far from inhibitmg us, 
releases us For example, it was useless guilt which prevented me cnticizmg 
my Hamburg fnend Walter because feelmg myself mvolved m a gigantic 
he of my whole soaal hentage, I could not cnttcize his small dishonesties 
On the other hand, m dibardmg die attitude whi^ prevented me from help- 
ing Walter, I would have been mistaken to discard also what was valuable 
m this attitude the realization that my own position did rest on a soaal 
mjusttce 

Thus although guilt may create for us a kmd of stumbling darkness m 
which we cannot act, it is iso the thread leadmg us out of a labyimth into 
places where we accept, instead of bemg overwhelmed by, the responsibihty 
of action 

In 193a, jMbcfaael Roberts edited an anthology of poems callecl* New Stgnch 
itireSf published by the Hogarth Press Has he foPowed a year later with a 
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second volume containing prose as well as poetry, called New Country 
These two anthologies revealed the existence of a new for the most part 
soaaHy consaous group of young writers Of these W H Auden Wilham 
Empson Cecil Day Lewis Rex Warner, William Plomer A J S Tessi- 
mond, John Lehmann Juhan Bell and myself made the greatest impression 
These writers wrote with a near-unammity, surpnsmg when one considers 
that most of them were strangers to one another, of a soaety coming to an 
end and of revolutionary change 

In 1933 my volume Poems, was pubhshed It followed on Auden s Poems 
and Day Lewis’s volume Transitional Poem Immediately the names of 
Auden Day Lewis and Spender were linked together by the cntics In fact, 
we were very dififerent talents Auden was a highly mtellectual poet an 
arranger of his world into mtellectual patterns illustrated with the bnlhant 
imagery of his experience and observation His special achievement was that 
he seized on the crude material of the unconscious mmd which had been 
made bare by psycho-analysts and transformed it into a powerful poetic 
imagery He showed great technical virtuosity Day Lewis was a more 
traditional talent, a water steeped m the work of his immediate predecessors, 
the Georgians , much as Yeats had, when a young man, been steeped in the 
jin de siecle Day Lewis to some extent corrected the blurred quality of the 
Georgians by introducmg images drawn from factories and slums and 
machinery mto his poetry This modermsm had a shghtly willed quahty 
in his early work, and as he developed further he tended to drop it He had 
a metrical strictness and an intellectual sternness which were impressive and 
refreshing As for me I was an autobiograph^r restlessly searchmg for forms 
in which to express the stages of my development 

Why then should the work of these three poets have been linked together^ 
Pardy, I think, on account of the influence of Auden which was responsible, 
for example, for much subject matter of the early poems of Day Lewis My 
own work showed his mfluence m certam imagery, the tone of certain lines 
What we had, then m common was m part Auden’s influence m part also 
not so much our relationship to one another, as to what had gone imme- 
diately before us The wntmg of the 1920’s had be^P^charactenzed vanously 
by despair, cyniasm, self-consaous sesthetiasm, and by the prevalence of 
French influences Although it was perhaps symptomatic of the pohtical 
post-war era it was consaously anti-pohtical If there was one prmaple the 
writers of this generation shared, it was that they considered politics alien to 
hterature During the First "X^ld War some Enghsh poets, for instance 
Osbert Sitwell and Siegfried Sassoon had satmzed war, and after it they had 
turned to Left-wing pohtics But this phase had been followed by one of 
abandomng^poht^^faith entirely 

Perhaps after a|f,#the quahties which distinguished us from the waters of 
the previous decade lay not m ourselves but m the events to which we reacted. 
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These were unemployment economic crisis nascent fascism approachmg 
war which I have described The older wnters were reacting m the twenties 
to the exhaustion and hopelessness of a Europe in winch the old regimes 
were falhng to pieces We were a ‘new generation* but it took me some time 
to appreciate the meaning of this phrase It amounted to mcanmg that we 
had begun to write m circumstances stnkmgly different from those of our 
immediate predecessors and that a consciousness of this was shown in our 
wntmg Accordmg to this famihar use of the phrase new generation j every 
important histone change produces its generation of young talent whose 
sensitive reactions to a new set of arcumstances separate their work from 
what has gone before In this century, generation succeeds generation with a 
rapidity which parallels the development of events The Georgian poets were 
a pre-1914 generation The war of 1914-18 produced a generation of 
War Poets, many of whom were either killed by the war or unable to de- 
velop beyond it The 1920 s were a generation to themseh es We were the 
1930 s 

Rather apart from both the 1920’s and the 1930’s, was the group of wnters 
and arusts labelled ‘Bloomsbury Bloomsbury has been derided by some 
people and has attracted the snobbish admiration of others but I think it 
was the most constructive and creative mfluence on Enghsh taste between the 
two wars 

The label ‘Bloomsbury’ was applied to people more by others than by 
themselves Nevertheless if one examines the reasons for regardmg Blooms- 
bury as a senous tendency, if not as a self-consaous movement, the label is 
meamngful 

The nameHUPSt usually assoaated with Bloomsbury are Virgima Woolf 
Roger Fry, Lytton Strachey, Chve Bell, Vanessa Bell, Duncan Grant 
Raymond Mortimer, and perhaps David Garnett E M Forster and T S 
Eliot are assoaated with it rather than belongmg’ to it, if belongmg’ may 
be said of a free association of people with similar tastes and talents 

Bloomsbury represented a meeting of certam mfluences and an adoption of 
certain attitudes which became almost a cult 

Not to regard the Frettch impressiomst and post-impressiomst painters as 
sacrosanct, not to be an agnosdc and m pohtics a Liberal with Socialist lean- 
mgs, was to be put oneself outside Bloomsbury For this reason Ehot was too 
dogmatic m rehgion and too Conservative m politics to fit in It is more 
difficult to say why Forster does not quite fit He was perhaps too impish, 
too mystical, too moralmng 

But the positive quahdes of Bloomsbury were shared not only by Forster 
and Ehot, but by nearly all the best talent of this penod Roger Fry, Lytton 
Strachey and T S Ehot, m their different ways, introduced the influences of 
French impressiomsm, French prose, and m poetry the French symbolists* 
All these wnters were preoccupied with re-examimng and restating the 
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pnnaples and. aims of art and cntiasm They were interested m expenmcnt, 
and were amongst the first to discuss and defend James Joyce and Proust 
Their attitude towards an easy-gomg convenuonahty masqueradmg as 
traditionalism was critical at the same time they were deeply concerned 
with traditional values which tliey studied and restated with a vigour which 
made the old often have the force of the revolutionary They msisted on the 
necessity of expressing past values m the imagery and idiom of to-day 

Most of these writers had begun wntmg before 1914 though they did not 
become widely tnown until after the war They had sympathized with 
pacifism Leonard Woolf, an mtellectual Soaahst who was at heart a 
Liberal, Maynard Keynes, the economist who denounced the Treaty of 
Versailles, Bertrand Russell and Harold Nicolson, were amongst their 
friends and colleagues who discussed pohtics, economics, philosophy history 
and literature with them In this way Bloomsbury was hke the last kick of an 
enhghtened aristocratic tradition Its purism was founded on a wide mterest 
m ideas and knowledge of affairs Readmg the essays of Lytton Strachey 
Virgima Woolf Chve Bell Raymond Mortimer and even Forster, one sees 
how inevitably they mterested themselves m the eighteenth-century French 
salons and the Enghsh Whig aristocrats 

Like a watered-down anstocracy they made moderate but distmct claims 
on soaety They were individualists who asked for themselves (and usually 
by their own efforts from themselves) the mdependence in which to do their 
best work, leisure for reading and pleasure In order to produce a few works 
which seem likely to hve and a great many witty, intelhgent and graceful 
conversation pieces, they needed to nounsh themselves on a diet of the arts, 
leammg, amusement, travel, and good hvmg They certainly were not 
mahaous exploiters of their feUow men, and they expected less reward than 
the bureaucratically favoured Soviet writer receives to-day At the same time, 
their standard of five hundred pounds a year and a room of one’s own’ 
(Virginia Woolf’s formula m a well-known essay) made them decidedly 
unwiHmg to sacnfice their independence to the cause of the workmg-dass 
struggle They were class-consaous, consaous even of a soaal gulf which 
divided them from one of their most talented contemporaries — H 
Lawrence, the miner’s son Despite their Leftist sympathies the atmosphere 
of Bloomsbury was nevertheless snobbish They were tolerant m their 
attitude towards sexual morals, scrupulous m their personal relationships 
with each other 

To them there was something barbarous about our generation It seemed 
that with us the thin wall which surrounded their little situation of independ- 
ence and which enabled them to retain their air of bemg the last of the 
Romans had broken down A new generation had ansen which proclaimed 
that bourgeois avdization was at an end, and which assumed the certainty of 
revolution, which took $id^ and which was exposed even withm its art to 
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the flooding-in of outside public events, which cared but httlc for style and 
knew nothing of Pans 

I spent about six months of each year firom 1930--1933 m Germany, and 
the remamder m London When my book of poems was published I began 
to lead a literary-soaal hfe of luncheons, teas, and week-ends at country 
houses 

Nothing could have been more different from the atmosphere of Berhn 
than this way of livmg which had hardly been shaken by the war or even 
by the economic crisis It is true that the Slump had caused a certam uneasi- 
ness and the fall of the pound still more But with the recovery from these 
disasters, durmg the years of the Baldwm Government not only were these 
forgotten, but English middle-class life was charactenzed by a refusal to 
contemplate further disasters The middle years of the 1930’s were sym- 
bolized m England not by Hitlerism or even the Spamsh war but by the 
Royal Jubilee 

Most of the wnters I knew regarded the Contment as a refreshmg well of 
culture, not as a storm centre Mly friends deplored my spendmg so much 
time m Germany and wished that I went more often to France but to them 
France was still the France of Proust and the French Impressionists, not the 
France of the Front Populaire 

The Enghsh were passmg through a phase of isolation not just of place but 
also of time so that there was a refusal to recognize problems whach af&cted 
England very deeply if these appeared disturbmg to the very narrow vision 
imposed by Baldwimsm and the Jubilee All that the English pernutted 
themselves to see of Europe was charactenzed by the Salzburg Music Festival, 
French Impressiomsm, the Lake of Geneva, and of course the museums and 
art gallenes 

The idea that the future of the Bntish Empire was bemg deaded in Europe 
between 1933 and 1939 was absolutely mtolerable to all classes It was 
diaractenstic of the English attitude that when I pubhshed m 1936 a book 
called The Destructive Element in which I analysed the deep consaousness of 
destructive forces threatemng our avihzation which was to be found m the 
work of Henry James, James Joyce, T S Ehot and some more recent wnters, 
a reviewer wrote that if I had not gone abroad so much, but had stayed m 
England during the year of the Royal Jubilee I would realize that England 
could not possibly be affected by forc^ of chaos which disturbed contmental 
countnes 

One of the writers with whom I often stayed was Rosamond Lehmann, 
whom I had met already while I was an undergraduate She had then the 
beautiful Ipsden House in the Chiltems, which had once belonged to Charles 
Reade, the novelist It had a garden partly surrounded by a screen of trees, 
through gaps m which the whale-hfce grey-green Berkshire downs could be 
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seen The house and garden sheltered by the trees had their own closed-in 
atmosphere of lawn and paths and old bncfc walls, m which some wmdows 
survived from the Elizabethan period, m a Georgian facade 

Rosamond was one of the most beautiful women of her generation Tall 
and holding herself with a sense of her presence, her warmth and vitality 
prevented her from seeming coldly statuesque She had almond-shaped eyes 
a firm mouth which contradicted the impression of uncontrolled spontaneity 
given by her cheeks, which often blushed Her manner was warm, impulsive 
and yet hke her mouth it concealed a cool self-control and the egoism of the 
artist At this age she seemed at the height of her beauty yet when I look at 
photographs of her then it seems to me that her features were m fact too 
rounded, too girhsh, and that years confirmed a sculptural quality which one 
felt then in her presence but which later showed m her features So that she 
was one of those women m whom even greymg hair was a kmd of triumph 
a fulfilment of maturity which her youth had proimsed 

Wogon Phihpps — ^to whom Rosamond was then mamed — ^was at this 
period a painter He used to paint wath a fanaticism which later he brought to 
pohtics The house was full of his wild, somewhat childish paintmgs amongst 
which were many portraits of Rosamond Although these were not good 
portraits they brought out somethmg gra^'diose, almost Byzantme, mosaic- 
hke about her appearance 

Rosamond and Wogan would often take me with them when they drove 
to see fnends in the country or at Oxford One of their not-too-distant 
neighbours was Lytton Strachey Strachey, with his long russet-brown beard 
and his high squeaky voice, was certainly the most astonishmg of the 
Bloomsbury group He combmed stribngly their gaiety with their inter- 
mittent chdlmess Sometimes he would play childish games such as ‘Up 
Jenkms* which we played one Christmas Often he would gossip bnlhantly 
and maliciously At times there was somethmg msidious about his giggling 
manner at times he would sit m his chair without saymg a word He was 
dehcate and hypochondriacal Wogan Phihpps, who was given to Celtic 
exaggeration told me once that Strachey had an arrangement by which the 
wires of his bed under the mattress were electncally heated so that lying m 
bed he was agreeably grilled all mght long 

Thus I began to enter into this avilized world of people who hved m 
country houses, pleasantly modernized, with walls covered with areas of 
pale green, egg-shell blue, or pale pink distempermg, upon which were 
hung their paintmgs and drawmgs of the modern French school and a Roger 
Fry, Vanessa Bell, or Duncan Grant They had libraries and good food and 
wine They discussed few topics outside hterature, and they gossiped end- 
lessly and entertainingly about their fiuends In my mind these houses in 
the south and south-west of England, belongmg to people who knew one 
another and who mamtamed approximately the same standards of hvmg 
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well, talking well and believing passionately in tbeir own kind of indivi- 
dualism, were connected by dnves along roads which often went between 
hedges At mght the head-lamps would project a himdred yards in front of 
us an image of what looked like a luminous grotto made of crystal leaves 
coloured agate or jade This moved always m front of us on the leaves and 
branches Dehght in a vision famihar yet mysterious of this kmd was the 
object of much of their pamtmg, wntmg and conversation, so that when we 
drove in the country at mght, and I watched that moving brilhant core of 
hght I felt often that I was lookmg mto the eyes of their sensibility 

One house where I stayed sometimes was Long Barn m Kent where 
Harold Nicolson and his wife Victona SacfcviUe-West, then hved Nicolson 
had mterested himself in a small volume by me called Twenty Poems, which 
Blackwell pubhshed at the end of my last year at Oxford sellmg all the 
copies of a limited edition to cover the cost of other copies which I gave to 
friends At that time he was reviewmg for the Daily Express and he kmdly 
asked me whether I ^ould care for him to notice this book m his columns 
This offer I refused on the grounds that the book was only a limited edition 
and not for public sale but really out of pnde and for no other reason 
Nicolson was a strange combmation of contradictory quahties idealism 
and cynicism unworldlmess and love of the world satire and sentiment 
When he told me that he had kept a diary every day of his hfe since his 
boyhood I thought these contradictions were exacdy those which make a 
diarist For he never lost his passionate desire to enter into other people^s 
hves to be with people who were at the centie of events nor his capaaty 
to be affected personally by these I was reminded of what Auden had said 
about the poet thriving on humihation 
Now when I look back on these days when I was twenty-one, I see that 
I missed opportumties of friendship which were offered to me I had so 
strong a sense of the busy, filled lives of people like the Nicolsons that unless 
they asked to see me I never dared ask to see them But to them it perhaps 
seemed that I did not respond to their kmdnesses But one unspoken friend- 
ship I always felt confident m, though htde was said between us this was 
with Vita Sackville-West Workmg always in her garden carmg for her 
fnends her flowers and her poetry modest and never mterestmg herself in 
hterary disputes her friendship had the freedom of silence and watchfulness 
about It, and I often think of it with gratitude 
Nicolson discussed Commumsm with me (as he did other problems of my 
hfe) sensibly and seriously, recommending me to see a Labour M P of the 
extreme Left who had disagreed with the Commumsts, for reasons which 
Nicolson thought I would take senously To the Nicolsons I confided the 
kmd of discouragement I sometimes felt which made me think I would not 
go on writing and they said ‘You are descnbmg exactly what every creative 
wnter feels ’ When I sent to Vita Nicolson the copy of a poem which began, 
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0 young men, O young comrades^ she wrote back saying that she was 
dazded by it that nevertheless my attitude horrified her 

When I was twenty a friend had sent some of my poems to T S Eliot 
and a few weeks later I met him for the first time at one of those London 
clubs where I have met him so often since His appearance was grave slightly 
bowed aquihne, ceremomous and there was somethmg withdrawn and 
yet benevolent about his glance When Ehot orders a drink or mclmes over 
the menu to consider a meal the effea is such as to produce a hush It is a 
pnesdy act as he says in a grave voice ‘Now will you have a turtle soup (I 
doubt whether it will be made from real turtle) or green pea soup^ But he 
is also a connoisseur who has strong views about wines and still more cheese 

On the occasion of one of our first meals, I disturbed him a little by 
aimounang that I would choose smoked eel to eat I was surprised to hear 
him say I don’t think I dare eat smoked eel’ thus unconsciously para- 
phrasmg Mr Prufiock who asks himself *Do I dare to eat a peach^ This 
incident suddenly became illummating for me shortly after I had recorded it 
in a draft of this book when havmg tea one day with Eliot, he refused cake 
and jam, saying 1 daren t take cake, and jam s too much trouble * Then I 
noticed that the effectiveness of the Ime, ‘Shall I part my hair behmd^ Do I 
dare to eat a peach^’ is preasely that it is in the poet’s own idiomatic voice 

Ehot s conversation is gravely insistent It does not give the impression of 
exceptional energy but it has a kmd of drive -all its own as it proceeds along 
its ngid hues He cannot easily be mterrupted or made to change the subject 
I say It IS a fine day, and Ehot replies gravely ‘Yes it is a fine day, but- it was 
still finer yesterday — ^ with a famt hmt m his voice that when I used th^ word 
fine’ of to-day I was laot choosmg the word altogether exactly Ho|wever, 
he continues about the weather ‘If I remember this time last yeitar the 

lilac * and then it is quite likely that if I have gone on hstemng catiefuUy, 

out of this dry chmate there will suddenly flash a few words of poetryJifee a 
kingfisher’s wmg across the club room conversation His voice alone, grave 
suggesting a bowed gesture, almost trembhng at moments, and yet strangely 
strong and sustained— his voice alone is Ehot Agam the observation of the 
obvious becomes here suggested For despite its intensity the line of Ehot s 
poetry is relaxed and natural It is near to conversation made rhytlimic 

At our first luncheon he asked me what I wanted to do I said Be a poet 
‘I can understand your wantmg to write poems, but I don t quite know what 
you mean by “being a poet ’, he objected I said I didn’t only want to wnte 
poems but also perhaps novels and short stones He said that poetry was a 
task which required the fullest attention of a man during his whole lifetime 

1 said I wished to be poet and novehst like, say, Thomas Hardy He ob- 
served dryly that the poems of Hardy had always struck him as bemg those 
of a novehst ‘What about Goethe^’ I asked He rephed that he thought the 
case of Goethe was rather like that of Hardy, only on a greater scale 
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This dismayed me, m part because it gave me a sudden moment of msight 
m which I realized that I could not devote myself entirely to poetry My 
problem is that which this book must make apparent what I write are frag- 
ments of autobiography sometimes they are poems sometimes stones, and 
the longer passages may take the form of novels 
At tins fcst meeting I asked him a crude question such as I suppose only 
someone as young would confront him with so soon ^What,’ I asked, do 
you think is the future of Western civilization^’ He mdicated that pohtically 
he thought there was no future ‘except — remember the phrase because I 
did not qmte understand it — ‘mterneane conflict’ I asked him what exactly 
he meant by this, and he said People kilhng one another in the streets ’ 

This marked a difference m our attitudes Towards social and pohtical 
action his was one of negation and despair, or at best he thought that one 
should do what one could withm a conviction of despair I think he contmued 
to feel like this until the war but the war modified his attitude by convmcmg 
him that there was a Western cause to be positively defended And after the 
war there was a Germany to be brought back withm the Western tradition 
I am now forty the same age as Ehot was when, at the age of twenty, I 
first met Inm He seemed to me then exactly as old as he does now I am not 
so much surpnsed that he should seem no older now as that he should not 
have seemed younger then Perhaps we do not notice people who are older 
than ourselves getting older, but only our contemporanes or those who are 
younger Yet perhaps being mentally old, bemg adult, hvmg always a few 
years beyond his age has been part of his art of hvmg and wnting For at the 
age of twenty he was writing the Prufrock poems which surely express the 
sensibihty of a man of forty Shortly after the time I met him when he was 
m his early forties he was to liken himself in Ash Wednesday to an *ag^d 
eagle’ He has always exercised some pnvilege of post-datmg his age This 
must have helped him to elude his contemporanes and perhaps even to avoid 
some of the problems which anse from people being the age they are 
Ehot, in his capaaty of a director of the &m of Faber and Faber, was one 
of my pubhshers Just as we conducted a relationship which, after all meant a 
good deal more than I reahzed under the surface of meetings in clubs, so 
we conducted a correspondence under the surface of business letters Look*^ 
mg over these now I am surpnsed by a considerateness, a fnendlmess, a 
concern which at the I must have ignored because I could not believe 
It to be there, m the same way as I failed to cultivate the kmdness of the 
Nicolsons Occasionally I wrote questiomng Ehot’s views on his religion, 
which I crudely imagined to be an escape’ from soaal tasks I attacked him 
because I felt that m domg so I was discussing a pubhc issue where he himself 
met his pubhc I would not have dared approach him on some more pnvate 
matter 

He rephed that religion was not such an efiective escape as I seemed to 
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think and he pointed out that the great majority of people find their escape 
m easier ways, by reading novels, loolcng at films or dnvmg very fast on 
land or in the air which makes even dreams unnecessary’ He went on to 
say that what matters is whether I beheve m Ongmal Sm 

This letter I remember reading m the bnght sprmg sunlight m the Hof- 
garten at Munich There I felt sure that I did not beheve m Ongmal Sin I 
supposed even, that it was wrong to do so Nevertheless I felt guilty and 
disturbed at the back of my mind when I read this letter, which was an answer 
to name disputing his pamphlet Thoughts after Lambeth, m which he main- 
tamed that what the young need is to be taught chastity humihty austerity 
and disaphne* 

Quite early m our relationship I wrote a review of Ehot s essays cnticiz- 
mg his pohtical attitudes and certam imphcations of his traditionalism After 
this had been pubhshed, it grieved me and I sent a copy of the review to 
him together with a letter of explanation Ehot wrote back an answer 
which while disagreemg with one or two pomts m my review, was gentle 
He ended by saymg that I must always write e siactly what I felt when I 
cntiazed his work and that our public relauonship had no connection with 
our private one 

At about the same time as I received this letter, Harold Nicolson told me 
of a painful experience he had after unfavourably reviewing the novel of a 
friend Grieving as I had done he wrote a letter of explanation and apology 
A few days later he got the answer which ran (as I remember) something 
hke this Little as I can forgive you for stabbing me in the back in public I 
can forgive still less that you should apologize m private ’ 

Wilham Plomer whom I have already mentioned meetmg when I was 
Enghsh Club secretary at Oxford, became my close neighbour when we 
both hved m Maida Vale This was a part of London which almost rivals 
Berhn m its atmosphere of decay Along the banks of the canal were the rows 
of stucco houses, whose doors and wmdows, flanked with yellowmg, peelmg 
Cormthian or lomc columns, tactfully struck a soft Egyptian note vaned 
by a Greek one’, as Plomer pomted out to me Steam rose from the canal, 
covermg the lower parts of the houses and waslimg everytlimg in sweat, 
as though this part of London were a Turkish bath But at the back of the 
sinister row of houses (drawn out hke a bow directing an arrow against 
Paddmgton) called Randolph Crescent, in which I hved, there was a very 
large garden with lawns and trees and flowers, stretchmg for hundreds of 
yards and totally unknown to all except the inhabitants of the houses around 
It by which it was completely surrounded 

Often people relate the most reveahng thmgs about themselves when one 
first rneets them, so that the subsequent relationship becomes the develop- 
ment of a theme already mdicated at its opemng I first met William Plomer 
(before I had mvited him to Oxford) at the flat of my fnend Rene Jinm I 
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remember how that Jevenmg I said htde, but hstened to Plomer tell Jamn 
stones of hfe in Japan Plomer spoke of the necessity of presenting a mask to 
the world, and his clear-cut features his smoothly brushed-bacfc fair hair 
the faintly ironical yet sparkhng smile on his bps, had something of the mask 
a certain impassivity imposed on most unonental features Through that 
shghtly bronzed face, hewn as it were from a hard hght-coloured wood, very 
clear blue eyes looked out at the world During the coming }ears I was to 
see how the effect of his ‘mask which concealed his feehngs was to give 
him exceptional sympathy for the difficulties of others and a capacity to 
Ignore his own troubles or, if they were discussed to treat them with a light- 
ness which had the effect of objectifying them 
Plomer, when he came to Oxford for the English Club Meeting was 
accompamed by his friend Anthony Butts Tony Butts looked like a mali- 
aous and naughty boy who had gone completely bald He had eyes of a 
china blue which stared out of their facade of a slapstick face with a solemmty 
which would suddenly collapse in laughter A portrait of one of his ancestors 
in an eightcenth-century family group winch hangs m the National Gallery 
contains a boy who looks exactly like him One could fancy that his head 
was bald because belongmg so much to the eighteenth century, his skin 
instinctively antiapated a wig Tony Butts was a master of the absurd who 
when he was at Oxford bought a large motor-cycle, got on to it without 
having learnt how to dnve managed to start it and then could not stop He 
drove straight out of Oxford and found no place where he could turn untd 
he got to Blenheim The story runs that there he drove round the back of the 
palace past the private grounds m which a tea party was tafcmg place The 
guests were extremely surpnsed to see a young man on a motor-cycle 
rushing along the private drive Notmg their astomshment, Tony Butts 
waved his hand with a courteous gesture and continued — ^as he had to — on 
his way This stoiy, like most of those which depend on the vivacity of the 
protagonist who relates it Inmself, now has a somewhat faded air In any 
case It would be impossible for anyone to tell it with the baroque extrava- 
gance the ribbons and trimmings of Tony s conversation His one book, 
pubhshed anonymously after his death and edited by William Plomer con- 
tains some of his stories about his famdy It is a book which has found a small 
band of enthusiasts, in the way that Firbank found admirers Some critics 
complained that the mcredibihty of the adornments to the stones robs them 
of a good deal of interest However this may be, I have indicated — ^all too 
bnefly and flatly — ^the story about the motor-cycle, because the picture of 
the wigless young eighteenth-century beau rushing through the country on a 
motor-cycle which he cannot stop is so like Tony Butts s own hfe He was 
one of those extremely talented people who do not know how to direct 
their gijfo During one promising period of his hfe he became a painter, 
and was for a time a ptipil of Sickert Sickert t^ld Plomer that Butts was the 
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best talker he had known since Degas Later he stopped painting and began 
wnting plays (I never knew what happened to these) He wrote also the 
memoir, from whose disordered drafts Plomer edited the volume I have 
mentioned At a time when fashions were becommg suirealist he and 
William Edmiston a young man with ideas almost as extravagant as his 
own, started a busmess for desigmng fantastic hats At an early age he con- 
tracted a serious illness and he died durmg the war leavmg a few paintings 
and manuscnpts 

The group of people whom I descnbe here look at tins distance of time, 
and through this frame of European rums, like a large loosely kmt family 
most of them under the rather remote guardianship of their parent of 
Bloomsbury At the centre of Bloomsbury was Virgima Woolf whom I 
constantly heard discussed by the Nicolsons and Rosamond Lehmann and 
Wogan Philipps 

Sometimes I dined with Leonard and Virgima Woolf at their house m 
Tavistock Square They hved m the upper half of this the lower half bemg 
occupied by the offices of their pubhslnng firm the Hogarth Press Their 
drawmg-room was large tall pleasant square-shaped with rather large and 
simple furniture givmg as I recollect it now, an impression of greys and 
greens Painted panels by Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell represented man- 
dohns fruit and perhaps a view of the Mediterranean through an open 
window or a curtam drawn aside These were pamted tlncfcly and opaquely 
in browns and terra-cottas, reds and pale blue, with a hatch work effect in 
the foreground with shadows of the folds of a curtain These decorations 
were almost a hall-mark of Bloomsbury Similar ones were to be found in 
the house of Lytton Strachey They represented a fusion of Mediterranean 
release with a certain restramt and austerity Looking at them, one recol- 
lected that Roger Fry was of a fanuly of Quakers, and that Virgima Woolf 
was the daughter of Leshe Stephen 

When her guests amved, Virginia Woolf would be perhaps nervous pre- 
occupied with serving out the dnnk Her handshake and her smile of wel- 
come would be a httle distraught Now when I recall her face it seems to me 
that there was something about the tension of the muscles over the fine bones 
of the skm which was like an instrument tautly strung The greyish eyes had 
a sometimes hmpid sometimes wandenng sometimes laughing concentra- 
tion or distractedness 

When we had gone upstairs and had sat down to dmner, she would say to 
Walham Plomer (we were often invited together) If you and Stephen 
insist on talking about Bloomsbury I shall label you “the Maida Vale 
group** * ‘Really/ Plomer said, raismg his eyebrows and laughing, I am not 
aware of having talked of Bloomsbury, but you know how much one has to 
wnte these days * ‘Well, then^ af it s not you, it*s Stephen ‘Oh, Stephen 
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How like him^ But still please don t include him with me, I can assure you 
we are very different kettles of fish^ Still I can imagme nothing more charm- 
ing than an essay by you Virgima, on the Maida Vale group ’ Then the con- 
versation wandered a little Perhaps the name of a cntic who ran a small 
hterary magazme m which he had made a scurrilous attack on her would be 
mentioned, and she would say aciduously ‘Why do you mention that 
name^ Surely we have more mterestmg thmgs to discuss The uncomfort- 
able moment passed and she answered, with a warmer mterest, someone s 
question whether adverse cntiasm annoyed her Of course it annoys me for 
the moment It is as though someone broke a china vase I was fond of But I 
forget about it afterwards ’ Then another name was dropped into the con- 
versation that of a poet later to become a supporter of General Franco, who 
had written a satire directed at two friends whose enme was that they had 
lent him for an indefimte period a small house m their garden where he might 
work What ungrateful people writers are* she said They always bite the 
hand that feeds them She looked pensive As I write this it suddenly occurs 
to me by the kmd of intuition which remembermg thmgs across a gulf of 
years brmgs m the very act of writmg what she may have been tlnnkmg at 
that moment For the people who had been ungratefully attacked were the 
Nicolsons and her novel Orlando is a fantastic meditation on a portrait of 
Victoria Sackville-West and in this novel there is an account of a poet who 
comes to stay with Orlando, acceptmg his/her hospitahty and then writing 
a cruel satire on the visit 

Did she say that when she wrote Orlando she began wntmg the first sen- 
tences without at all knowmg how she would contmue^ Or am I thinkmg 
of somethmg else^ How Julian Green told me that he wrote his novels 
without in the least knowmg how the story would develops Or how Vita 
Sackville-West who owned the manuscript of Orlando showed me wntten 
across the first page a brief note explammg the idea for a novel whose hero- 
herome should live for three hundred years of English history experiencmg 
half-way through this life a change of sex firom hero mto heroine The 
exatement with which she embarked straight from this note on to her 
voyage of tliree centuries of English history is shown by the letter which 
she wrote to Victoria Sackville-West the same day I dipped my pen in the 
mk and wrote these words as if automatically, on a clean sheet Orlando^ A 
Biography No sooner had I done this than my body was filled with rapture 
and my bram with ideas I wrote rapidly till iz * 

In recallmg Virgmia Woolf there is something which causes my memory 
to become even more a kmd of reverie than most of what I wnte here It is 
necessary to remmd myself that often she served the meal herself effiaently, 
and that she cooked it well The dming-room was a hghter, perliaps more 
successful room than the drawing-room There was a pleasant table of 
painted wood, the work of her sister, Vanessa Bell, who also had designed 
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the dishes The pink blodges small black dots, Imes like brackets cbarac- 
tensttc of this style of decoration, were extremely successful on the creamy 
white surface of the china Then Virgmia described the beginning of the 
Hogarth Press and at the age I then was I hstened like a child entranced Her 
husband Leonard Woolf, had won a pnze in the Calcutta Sweepstake With 
this they had bought a prmting press and some type, and m the house where 
they then hved at Richmond they had printed stones by Virgmia herself and 
by Leonard Woolf T S Eliot s The Waste Land and several other small 
volumes She described how they had done this with little thought except to 
please themselves, and then one book (I think it was her own Kew Gardens) 
had been well reviewed m the Times Literary Supplement She descnbed run- 
nmg downstairs and seemg the door-mat deep in letters brmgmg orders for 
more copies They then had to farm out the printing of a second edition with 
a local printer and hence they found that they had become not amateur 
prmters who sold their own work privately but The Hogarth Press a small 
but flourishing firm which even produced a few best-sellers 

From publishmg the conversation turned to writing She asked ‘How do 
you write Wilham’ ‘How do I wiite^’ Yes what do you do when you 
write^ Do you look out of the wmdow^ Do you write while you are walkmg 
m the street^ Do you cross out a lot^ Do you smoke when you are writing^ 
Do you start by thmking of one phrase^ 

When Wilham and I had both been exammed we would ask her how she 
wrote She came out with somethmg like this ‘I don’t think there s any form 
m which the novel has to be wntten My idea is to make use of every form 
and bring it within a unity, which is that particular novel There’s no reason 
why a novel shouldn t be wntten partly m verse partly in prose and with 
scenes m it like those m a play I would hke to write a novel winch is a fusion 
of poetry and dialogue as m a play I would hke to experiment with every 
foim and bring it within the scope of the novel ’ 

She said that no one should publish before he or she is thirty ‘Wnte till 
then, but scrap it or put it aside She herself had covered reams of paper 
with that she called just writing for the sake of writing’, and she had 
scrapped it all She said she believed that prose was more difficult to wiite 
than poetry 

Then after dinner we would go down to the drawing-room again, and 
Virginia woidd smoke a cheroot There would be talk perhaps of politics, 
that IS to say, of war For Leonard and Virgmia were among the very few 
people m England who had a profound understandmg of the state of the 
world m the 1930 s Leonard, because he was a political thinker and historian 
With an almost fatalistic understanding of the consequences of actions So 
that whai in 1934 I asked him whether he thought there would be a war 
he rephed Yes of course Because when the nations enter into w armaments 
race, as they are doing at present no other end is possible The arms have to 
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be used before they become completely out of date ’ Virgima bad also a 
profound political msight because the imagmative power which she shows 
in her novels, although it is concentrated often on small thmgs — the light on 
the branches of the tree, a mark upon a whitewashed wall — ^nevertheless 
held at bay vast waters, madness wars, destructive forces 

While Leonard was talkmg about war, labour League of Nations Virgima 
would fall silent There was often after dinner this kind of political mter- 
mezzo She had a little the air of lettmg the men talk still more that of 
listening to Leonard 

The conversation passed from pohtics to gossip about personalities quite 
possibly to Hugh Walpole Now some stones seem so famihar to me that 
they have become mseparable from this hfe of hterary London as though it 
were woven out of them For example the story of how Hugh Walpole sat 
up all of one night reading an advance copy of Somerset Maugham s Cakes 
and Aky to recogmze himself in the cruel analysis of the career of the best- 
sellmg novelist 

Virgima had a passionate soaal cunosity about the ‘upper , the ‘middle’ 
and the lower (I think these distmctions of class were sharply present in her 
mmd) The Royal Family was a topic of intense mterest to her This pre- 
occupation could be embarrassing — ^if one is embarrassed by snobbishness 
Yet her interest in royalty was largely due to the fact that royalty surrounded 
by an atmosphere of radiant adoration as though bathed in a tank of lambent 
water were pecuhar and exotic in preasely die way m which people are 
strange and luminous in her wntmg The htde episode in Mrs Dalloway 
where a chauffeur extends a small disc to a poheeman and the car shoots on 
ahead of the stopped trafSc exactly expresses like a nnnute phrase m a des- 
criptive symphony what fascinated her — ^the pnvileged speaal hfe sealed off 
in the hmousme whose driver has a pass Indeed her Mrs Dalloways and 
Mrs Ramsays are by nature queens shut off from other people who gaze at 
them with wonder, as through a window The wonder of hfe is a wonder of 
royal self-reahzation, winch has something akm to a gapmg crowd staring 
at a lady dressed in ermme When she wntes — m her essay in The Common 
Reader — of Dr Johnson, and Fanny Burney, and the Ehzabethans — one is 
stanng at exotic fish swimming in their tank 

‘Why are we so interested in them — ^they aren’t so different from us^ she 
would exclaim after the talk on the Royal Family had bordered almost on 
tedium The answer was because they are held up to our gaze’, or ‘because 
they are like a hvmg museum of flesh and blood dressed m the clothes of past 
history’, or ‘because after all, their heredity does make them extraordinary’ 

There was a division between her and other people which she attempted — 
not quite satisfactorily perhaps^to bridge by questions She inqmred of 
everyone endlessly about Ins or her hfe of wntjers how and why they wrote, 
of a newly-mamed young woman how it &it to be a bnde, of a bus con- 
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ductor where he hvcd and when he went home, of a charwoman how it felt 
to scrub floors Her strength and her hnutations were that she didn t really 
know how it felt to be someone else What she did know was how it felt 
to be alone umque isolated, and smcc to some extent this is part of universal 
experience to express this was to express what many feel But she was lack- 
ing m the sense of a sohd communal hfe divided arbitrarily into separate 
bodies which all nevertheless share What bound people together escaped 
her What separated them was an object of wonder, dehght and despair 
She seemed as detached from herself as from everyone else Thus she would 
tallc about herself with an objectivity which was unambiguous m her but 
which in others would have seemed uneasy She was simply mterested in the 
pomt she was making or the story she was telhng and the fact that she her- 
self might be deeply involved m it seemed irrelevant Once the conversation 
having turned to Rupert Brooke, she said *He was very keen on hvmg the 
free life' One day he said * Let's go swimtmng, quite naked ' ' And did you 
Virgima^ Wilham asked Of course, she answered, and then she added 
Lytton always said that Rupert had bandy legs But I don't think that was 
so ’ She said that Rupert Brooke was wnting at this time his poem which 
begins These have I loved , in which he hsts a catalogue of sensations which 
had given him pleasure She said that he was quite external m his way of 
making this hst and that he surpnsed her by asking what was the bnghtest 
thmg in nature, as he needed a dazzling image for his poem She looked up 
at the sky and saw a poplar tree with white underleaves rotatmg to shimmer 
against the hght She said Bright leaves agamst the sky ' 

She seemed to hate her dmner parties to come to an end Sometimes they 
would go on until 2am She gave her guests an impression of gaiety which 
could plunge at any moment mto the deepest seriousness She would tell 
stories of things which amused her until the tears ran down her cheeks 
Usually these stones concerned one or two people who played a kind of 
jester's role in her hfe There was a trace of cruelty m her feelmg towards 
them One of these was Hugh Walpole, concemmg whom I have quoted one 
of her stones, and another, Dame Ethel Smyth There was always some new 
Item about Dame Ethel Once, when Dame Ethel was already eighty-four, 
Virgmia had just received a letter from her, announcmg that she had become 
attached to a lady aged eighty who hvcd next door And to think that we 
have been close neighbours for five years Dame Ethel's letter complained, 
and that we might have met when she was seventy-five and I only seventy- 
nine Dame Ethel was a highly eccentric character On one occasion the 
Woolfs invited her to dine at their house at RodmeU near Lewes, Sussex 
Dame Ethel bicycled the twenty miles from the village where she hved to 
Rodmell, dressed m rough tweeds About two miles from her destination 
she deaded that perhaps she was not suitably dressed for a dinner party She 
thought that possibly corsets were required to smarten up her figure Accord'- 
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ingly she went into a village shop and asked for some corsets There were 
none Distressed, she looked round the shop and her eye hghted on a bird 
cage, which she purchased About twenty minutes later Virgima went into 
her garden to discover Dame Ethel m a state of undress in the shrubbery 
struggling with the bird cage which she was wrenchmg into the shape of 
corsets and forcing under her tweeds 

Virgmia Woolf was a most scrupulous artist who demanded high standards 
of artistic integrity from others Once I submitted to The Hogarth Press a 
novel which was rejected It interested her and she spent some part of an 
afternoon discussmg it with me As she made several favourable comments 
I asked how I could re-wnte it ‘Scrap it^ she exclaimed with force Scrap 
It, and write something completely different When she said ‘Scrap it I had 
a ghmpse of the years durmg which she had destroyed her own failures 

She composed, I imagine like a poet That is to say her writing proceeds 
from the orgamc development of images growmg out of her subject matter 
These become symbols m a discussion which often takes her beyond the 
subject Itself I have m front of me an essay called The Leaning Tower which 
is the written version of a lecture given m 1939 The essay develops from the 
apparently simple image of a writer sittmg m a chair at his desk This image 
prohferates mto further ones of the pen, the paper and the wnter s chair 
even and these all become symbols of the writer s high calhng, expressed in 
terms of the simple machmery of his trade, scarcely altermg through the 
ages, and joimng him to past writers Withm this symbolism there is a 
further symbol of the hand holding a pen and through the veins of the hand 
there flows the blood which is the whole hfe of the literary tradition joimng 
the writer, sittmg at his desk, with Shakespeare Such wntmg dependent for 
Its truth on the mter-relation of ideas m the structure of thought, developed 
parallel with the mter-relation of the images the chair the desk the pen, 
etc , can only grow like a poem And I have heard that there were as 
many drafts of some of Virginia Woolf s essays as most poets make of a 
poem 

But just as my lack of behef m Ongmal Sm divided me from the views of 
Ehot so my attitude to pohtics divided me from Virgima Woolf Not that 
we disagreed about the pohtical issues themselves for she hated Fasasm 
sympathized with the Spamsh Repubhcans and held much the same pohtical 
viewrs as we did But she objected to the way m which our writing was put 
to the service of our views and she discerned that my generation were ‘sold’ 
to a pubhc sometimes more on account of their views than for the ment of 
their wntmg Indeed all of us irntated her m this respect, and she sometimes 
showed her imtation It occurs first m the Letter to a Young Poet^ where she 
quotes Auden, Day Lewis, John Lehmann and myself m order to criticize 
us for our impatience, our preoccupation with external soaal faaors, and 
with our desire to set the world nght She returns to the assault, less directly, 
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HI A Room of One s Own^ where she discerns in George Eliot and Chailotte 
Bronte a desire to preach (though she excuses this as being the result of the 
position of women in their time) At the beginning of the war, in the essay I 
have mentioned, The Leaning Tower she returns to the attack more directly 
She felt that though we were aware of the calamitous condition of the world 
we reacted to it with our mtellects and wills, before we had experienced it 
fully through our sensibihties You have to be beaten and broken by things 
before you can write about them, she once said to me To hold strong views 
and feel deeply about what, however significant and important, was outside 
the range of one’s experience was not enough I might have replied — ^though 
I did not— that often passmg Edith Cavell s monument near Charing Cross, 
with Its inscription of Patriotism is not enough, I reflected that I would like to 
have Sensibility is not enough engraved on my tombstone 
She and her circle formed a group of friends who shared the same ideas 
and who within a common appreaation of high values, had a deep loyalty 
for one another Living m their small country houses their London flats, 
full of taste meeting at week-ends and at small parties, discussmg history, 
pamtmg hterature gossipmg greatly, and producing a few very good stones 
they resembled those friends who at the time of the Plague m Florence with- 
drew into the countryside and told the stones of Boccaccio Our generation 
unable to withdraw mto exquisite tale-telhng and beautiful scenery 
resembled rather the Sturm md Drang generation of Goethe s contemporanes, 
terribly mvolved in events and oppressed by them, reacting to them at first 
enthusiastically and violently, later with difficulty and disgust 
This Boccaccio-hke group, together with others who did not belong to it 
had a pre-eimnent hostess in whose house and garden they often met This 
was Lady Ottolme Morrell The house was Garsington, near Oxford At the 
time I knew her she no longer hved m Garsington, but only m Gower Street 
in London Long before I had been mvited to her London drawmg-room the 
Nicolsons, who were exact prophets of my future told me that I would 
inevitably meet this extraordmary great lady who dyed her hair purple (I 
think they said purple, though when I met her it seemed dark red) She had, 
they saij^ made the most bizarre impression on those who accepted her 
hospitahty as was shown by the portraits ofher in books by D H Lawrence, 
Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley and several others 
She mterested herself m the work plans and ideas of these friends, helped 
them, interfered with their personal hves, was loved and hated by them 
Bertrand Russell, Augustus John and D H Lawience were the means by 
which she had escaped fiom the Dukenes and discovered and entered into a 
world of exatmg ideas, ideals, and passions. An evangehst fervour went mto 
her social hfe, and to say that she was a great: hostess and patroness would be 
to give an inadequate idea of the rok she played in the hves of her fetmds 
Her guests undoubtedly revealed to her the highest quahty of finmdihlp 
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She had an exalted devotion to what she took to be the True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful 

Her intensive idealism was comphcated by a great inquisitiveness 
Thoroughly mcapable of being shocked by anything human, she wished her 
fnends to contribute their most intimately dramatic quahties to the com- 
medta which was her home Does your friend have no Love-Life^’ she com- 
plamed once to a poet who had brought a somewhat reticent friend to tea 

Early m 1934 an invitation arrived for me on hand-made writing paper, 
scented with a powder which she used for drying ink This ink itself was of a 
rust colour as though it had been manufactured out of nails left a long time 
m water The hand-writing was almost vertical — ^perhaps it sloped a httle 
backwards — and very fine It was prolific m shoots tendrils and loops which 
blossomed at every curve or even with the crossmg of a t’ These forms were 
purely ornamental, having an extraordinary natural grace and no uuhtanan 
purpose whatever They must have made wntmg a slow process and they 
did not help towards deaphermg it 

When I entered Lady Ottolme s drawmg-room I saw an enormous quan- 
tity of objects pictures looking-glasses small boxes vases armchairs, 
sofas large and small tables beautifully bound books On some tables bowls 
were placed which contained heaps of pomanders These gave out a musty 
odour makmg the room smell like the inside ofanOnental cedar box Long 
damask curtams hung on either side of tall windows which at the back of 
the house looked out on to a garden In a promment position on the wall 
there was a misty spintuahst paintmg by the Irish poet A E , and there were 
other paintings by Sickert and Henry Lamb, and early Augustus Johns of 
figures m front of landscape 

In the dming-room, which had a long table was a large portrait of Lady 
Ottohne by John The pose recalled Reynolds^ portrait of Mrs Siddons, 
whilst the head itself with smudged hps was like a Velasquez portrait of one 
of the Hapsburgs 

The eighteenth-century style which Augustus John had mdicated was most 
evident m her dress She affected the tradition of its aristocratic eighteenth 
century shepherdesses She wore creakmg silks and satms and she earned a 
crook when she walked m the Bloomsbury squares 

In the last years of her hfe (winch was when I knew her) she always had 
the air of falling apart, with hair like a curtam suddenly droppmg over one 
eye or a bodice bursting open On one occasion, when she was in the middle 
of a sentence, a large ear-nng fell off the lobe of one ear and dropped into 
her tea-cup Without mterruptmg what she was saying, she fished it out and 
attached it to her ear agam I once or twice saw far worse thmgs happen, but 
she was not at all embarrassed as with a diving puHing motion, she set her- 
self to rights Sometimes her hpstick was askew and she had rheumy eyes 
Yet all these things were mcidental to her grand manner and they even 
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partook o£ her grandeur Had not Augustus John smeared the hne of the 
hps in his portrait of her? What would have been slovenly in others, acquired 
m her a kind of audaaty 

When Lady Ottohne went out she had attached to her, or to her shep- 
herdess’s crook by ribbons, two or three pekinese dogs She never ceased to 
be surprised that people stared at her in the street Having heard of my 
soaahst sympathies she explamed to me once that she had much sympathy 
for the workers— was prepared to love them— but there was this difficulty— 
they would stare so For example, only two days previously she had boarded 
a tr am (Bloomsbury was a district where trams were mdigenous) — she loved 
■tailing through the streets m a tram— such a beautiful billowing motion— on 
a London tram she felt like Queen Elizabeth floating down the Thames m the 
royal barge But of course she had to be helped with her peLmese on to the 
top by the conductor and then of course she liked the front (or was it the 
back?) seat and everyone had stared so and ‘there was a man who I 
tbmlf must have been shghdy under the weather who made a rude remark, 
and some rather silly children ’ She was prepared to be most friendly but 
she had met with such concentrated hostility that it was impossible not to be 
impressed by the fact that she was not welcome among them 

She talked with many underlinings m that way which is so consciously 
verbal with some women that it is their idiom as a special timbre of blank 
verse distmguishes each Elizabethan dramatist My Aunt May, for example, 
had a style which underhncd certam words with an effea of hammenng 
spikes into each sentence with great blows But Lady Ottohne s tmder- 
limng«; were often only of syllables The syllables which she unerrmgly 
chose to emphasize changed speech mto hom-hke blasts which were 
peculiarly her own Her conversation was mterrupted by these significant 
trumpetmgs One listened to her not so much for words as for an operatic 
ana, where the real meaning is m the music though the words may also be 
understood 

Just as the opera demands that the idiom of the hbretto should be adapted 
to the musical expression, so she had created for her own music a hbretast’s 
form, with a syntax different from prose Sentences consistmg of smgle 
words whose separate syllables were trumpeted, were a feature of this speaal 
language But where there were sequences of words, these were broken by 
dashes and pauses, a use of punctuation which was really the hbretto modify- 
ing Itself to musical notation and phrasing 

Even her letters were written m a style which reflected the demands 
restnctmg her conversation to very short sentences Her handwntmg which 
I have already mentioned, in a way echoed her style of talking For, just as m 
talkiE^ her words became swallowed up m a sound like amplified siglnng, so 
in writing her more expressive words passed beyond mere letters mto a realm 
of pure ornament where the words which look most beautiful on a page are 
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m fact the most illegible, becommg a mass of waving tenarils and exquisite 
loops like convolvuh On the written page, a sentence such as the following 
resembles the cJffect of her conversation 

Venice needs sun & shadow & creeping round corners-and sunsets & Barges 

with pomegranates and grapes And Melons 

Greece Italy Plato Phidias, Michelangelo, Shelley were for hei pure 
evocations of Truth, Goodness and Beauty Ehof s dishke of Shelley and 
pagamsm were to her more distressmgly blasphemous than her own pan- 
theism would seem to most Christians 

I saw TS E again he was ever so Nice — but — I think he is very queer I 
showed hm photographs of Greek IVth and Vth Century Statues and he said they gave him 
The Creeps They were so akin to Snake Worship * Now of all Art Phidias j the Time 
of seems to me to he Sublime — & — Not Corrupt Don tyoii think it odd of him — I feel 
he has Demons on the Brain 

Lady Ottohne’s Thursdays were often very crowded Some of the guests 
attended them regularly m particular two Irish poets George Russell 
(A E ) and James Stephens George Russell gave the impression of hvmg 
withm his brown bushy beard like a lummous spirit hauntmg a dark forest 
He talked of Indian mystiasm, but paradoxically, what made people speak 
of him with awe was that he was supposed to be an excellent economist 
James Stephens was gnomehke and very loquaaous Not only did the Irish 
as well as the English wnters and poets attend on Ottohne but the scientists 
and philosophers as well Juhan Huxley and his wife Juhette came often 
Bertrand Russell was one of her oldest fnends Here I met Aldous Huxley, 
who remarking that I was about the same height as himself, looked at me 
meditatively and said ‘You and I are the wrong height for the work we wish 
to do The great creative gemuses are short and robust ‘ pyknic*’ types with 
almost no neck to divide the nerves of the body from the centres of the brain 
Balzac, Beethoven, Picasso, did not have great stooping bodies to lug around 
There was no gulf to divide their minds firom the immediate communica- 
tion of then: physical senses 

There were also teas on days other than Thursday for smaller groups On 
oneoftheseoccasionsi wasmvited to meet W B Yeats Yeats, at the age of 
seventy, had something of the appearance of an overgrown art student, 
with shaggy, hangmg head and a dazed, grey, blmd gaze On the occasion of 
our first meetmg he looked at me fixedly and said ‘What young man, do 
you think of the Sayers^ This took me aback and I murmured that I had not 
read any ‘The Sayers/ he repeated, ‘the Sayers * Lady Ottohne then ex- 
plained that he was speakmg of a certain troup of speakers who recited poetry 
in chorus I knew even less of these than of detective fiction and had to admit 
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SO Lady Ottoline who had arranged for us to have tea with very few people 
present, saw that I was a failure She left the room and telephoned to Virguua 
Woolf to get into a taxi and come round from Tavistock Square at once 
Virgima highly amused, arrived a few mmutes later 
After tea I hstened, reheved not to have to take part in the conversation 
wlnle Yeats sat on the sofa with Virgima Woolf and explained to her that 
her novel The Waves, expressed in fiction the idea of pulsations of energy 
throughout the umverse which was common to tlie modern theories of 
physiasts and to recent discovenes m psychic research 
I heard no more of tins, as other guests arrived but later Yeats was kind 
enough to tallc to me again and this time we discussed his attitude towards 
the writmg of poetry He told me how, when he had written The Tower, he 
took the manuscript to Rapallo From his hotel there he sent it to Ezra 
Pound, with a note explainmg that he had not written poetry for some years, 
that he was writmg m a new style that if this were not an improvement on 
his past work he was too old now to hope to develop in another direction 
For these reasons he was very anxious to know Pound s opimon of them A 
day or so later he received a post-card with written on it the one word 
Putnd E P Yeats told me this story with amusement, and he went on to 
talk of Pound s kmdness which resulted m his discovery at all too-frequent 
intervals of new literary gemuses, and his mtroduction into his house of 


many stray cats 

(Fifteen years later at the hospital where he was confined at Waslungton 
D C , I went to visit Pound The American poet Robert Lowell and I were 
allowed to talk to him seated round a table in the ward of the hospital As 
we talked, other patients wandered through the ward Here, amongst the 
lunatics, Pound seemed a genial and benevolent host, receiving us with the 
same courtesy as he might have done at his home m Italy, and talking of 
literature and personalities I asked him whether he remembered the visit of 
Yeats to Rapallo He looked at me and said ‘If } ou want me to talk about 
Yeats I shall do so, but you must give me twenty-four hours notice, as the 
top layer of my mind is gone ’) 

Yeats went on to cnucize the Imagist poets for the lack of movement in 


their poetry Pound s own poetry, he said, when I asked him for his opinion 
of It, was static, hke a tapestry For his part, he felt that poetry should always 
have an underlying lilt, as simple as Byron’s ‘So we’U go no more a-roving / 
So late mto the night ’ He said he was brought tap in an environment of 
aestheuasm and artifiaality He had smvea all his life to samphfy his diction 
Yet he did not think that to write firee verse was a solution of the problem 
He wanted to write starkly and yet not sacrifice the Byronic hit 
Then he spoke about the pohtical views in the writing of my fiiends and 
myself, contrastmg it with his own interest m spfeLtuahsm * We are entering,’ 
he said, ‘the pohtical era, dominated by considerations of pohtical necessity 
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which belong to your people That will be bad enough but there will be 
worse to come For aftei that there will be an age dommated by the psycholo- 
gists which will be based on the complete understandmg by everyone of all 
his own motives at every stage of his hfe After that there will be the worst 
age of all the age of owr people the spintuahsts That will be a time when the 
separation of the hving from the dead and the dead from the livmg will be 
completely broken down and the world of the living will be in full com- 
mumcation with that of the dead 

Yeats expressed these ideas m a half-prophetic haljf-humorous vein and 
I may have distorted them m recordmg them But certainly he spoke of the 
three ages to come of the political, the psychological, and the spintual and 
he ajfErmed that the last would be the worst It is difEcult to understand 
how seriously to take such a prophecy What is clear though is that he saw 
spintuahsm as a revolutionary social form as important in its power to 
influence the world as pohtics psychology, or science 

Of all that Yeats said I remembered most his words about Shakespeare 
In the end he said Shakespeare s mind is ternble When I asked him to 
expand this he said The final reahty of existence in Shakespeare s poetry 
is of a ternble kmd 

There were other occasions when I met Yeats at Lady Ottolme s Once he 
came to a ‘Thursday when there were even more people than usual on those 
crowded afternoons He told amusmg stones of George Moore and Edward 
Martjm His worst mahce was directed against George Moore who m Aue 
atque Vale, brmgs out the most ndiculous (as well as the best) aspects of 
Yeats But to some extent he also saw himself in a ludicrous as well as a noble 
hght In his poem he refers often to his own folly and absurdity Also he 
was consaous of a pose, a mask, which it was necessary to assume for the 
purpose of meetmg other people After one of these parties Anthony Butts 

who had been there, said I didn't realize that Yeats had a ‘Shanghai 

belly' did he say^ or Smgapore belly ^ — ^at any rate some soubriquet to 
descnbe the cunous way m which the poet s stomach jutted out Another 
irreverent spirit — ^Mark Gerder — used to entertam his friends with descrip- 
tions of the hush which Lady Ottohne imposed on her guests at Garsington, 
when Yeats seated m the drawmg-room was supposed to be composing 
This also shocked me a htde at the time Yet now it seems to me that there 
was certainly something m Yeats which called out to be mocked at Virgima 
on the way back from the party I have described where I first met him said 
that when he had finished talkmg about The Waves he went on to speak of 
the carved wooden head of a baby on a pillar at the foot of a staircase which 
Yeats said had spouted Greek to him She went home impressed and elated 
and amused and mockmg When, many years later, I read a poem dcscnbmg 
a meeting with Yeats by a solemn poet who had recorded with the utmost 
seriousness some of Yeats s most nonsensical generahzations — I suddenly 
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thought of Anthony Butts laughing at Yeats s protruding figure— then the 
vision of Yeats blazed vividly before me 

There was a sense of fulfilment m meetmg these people I was accepted by 
writers whose names were still surrounded for me by a sacred glow Al- 
though I became used to meetmg them I never lost the feelmg of awe for 
those who had written work which I contmued to admire A sentence of 
Virgmia Woolf s begmmng A great beast stamps its foot’ a line of Eliot 
The awful daring of a moment s surrender* and at a later date a descrip- 
tion of a rock pool by Cyril ComioUy — all these seemed to be beyond the 
writers themselves as the sceptre and crovm he beyond the man who is a 
king To know the wnters themselves was never to give me an insight 
deeper than that wbch had come to me through their smgle hnes but there 
were moments when I saw in the conversation of Virginia Woolf Eliot, 
Isherwood Auden or Cyril Connolly, the workmg of die characteristic 
sensibihty of each 

What can I feel but gratitude that I was taken into tins great wave of the 
talent of my time^ When I had been bathed m it I was imperceptibly 
changed That strange feelmg which I had had at the age of eighteen when I 
walked down a crowded road and felt a wall of ice sur"*ounding me ind shut- 
tmg me out from the people who shared my own preoccupations was now 
melted away There are moments when one can be grateful for disaster At 
this moment I am almost grateful for the war and the losses which followed 
because they have put a part of my own hfe mto a distant perspective, where 
I can praise wholly die hves of the people I knew then 

Really, I suppose, this life gave me what I had failed to obtain from the 
University For Bloomsbury was largely a product of Kmg s, and its mterests 
had already begun among a group of people who were together at Cam- 
bndge I should add to those whom I praise the name of E M Forster the 
best Enghsh novelist of this century, and one of the most acute of its 
morahsts But Forster’s strange mixture of qualities — ^his selteflacingness 
combmed with a positive assertion of his views his whimsicality combined 
with a great preasion, his almost pagan amorahty combmed with his minute 
preoccupation with moral issues, his love of freedom combmed with an 
impressive self-disaphne, would make it wrong to describe him m connec- 
tion vnth a group, even of bs fidends He is one of the most comfortmg of 
modem wnters, and at the same time one of the most uncomfortable 

The London meetings I have here desenbed were part of a hterary soaal 
life which inevitably consisted of week-end parties, luncheons, dinners, teas 
I fairly soon fell into a manner of hving m which whole days were wasted 
In London it often takes an hour to get to a luncheon, which lasts perhaps 
till three-thirty It then takes an hour to return home, and at six-thirty you 
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may have to leave again for a dinner engagement I was always extremely 
bad at saying *No’ If I was asked whether I was free at a certain time my 
response was to look in my diary, and if I had no engagement to say truth- 
fully Yes Having once said Yes I felt it would be terrible to let my hosts 
down by excusing myself or m the case of a cocktail party, simply not 
appearing I had an exaggerated sense of soaal obhgation To tins day it still 
torments me to remember an occasion when I forgot a dinner party I did 
not actually enjoy soaal hfe but I felt a strong compulsion towards it As I 
have said I never lost the sense that to meet certam people was a wonderful 
privilege Moreover I had always the romantic hope that one day I should 
meet someone perhaps at such a party, who would alter my whole hfs 

Meeting people receivmg a large number of letters and mvitations and 
feehng under an obligation to reply to them these are perhaps greater 
dangers to the writer than debauchery For debauchery is a sleep-walker s 
activity an attempt to act out fantasies withm an obscure reality Its danger 
IS that It may become an end in itself more significant than creative activity 
and more exhausting and therefore destructive However this is a problem 
which hes withm the writer s own personal development whereas social life 
and pubhc hfe are external factors which easily get outside his control They 
mean entermg mto obligations with other people to fulfil engagements 
imdertakmg loyalties which may prevent him saying what he feels about 
this very hfe which has become so large a part of his experience and accept- 
ing the standards of some kind of social group The fact that these may be 
lax or eccentric or Bohemian, does not make any difference to the con- 
fusion which they may cause m his pursmt of his own standards 

Social life IS aU the more dangerous because it is to some extent necessary 
to him It IS one of his mam doors of entrance mto the life of other people, 
unless mdeed he happens to be one of those sohtaries who can gam nothing 
from others Of course, there is no great problem for those who have sound 
judgment and strong wills But one can be talented without having either 
And the wnter is peculiarly dependent on his own judgment and will — ^made 
dependent by his very freedom He is not protected by having an office and 
office hours Unless he fights hard agamst them he is constantly exposed to 
interruptions 

Another danger of soaal hfe is that it is exhaustmg People who move 
energetically m society put a greater stram on themselves than many of those 
who work All the hostesses I have ever known have had somethmg about 
them of the athletic champion — ^the Channel swimmer or the Olympic 
runner The hot rooms the standmg up, the dinmng of voices, the alcohol, 
the late hours all absorb time and energy 

Thus whilst I met people m London whom I wanted to know, I also 
worked less than when I was leadmg an unrespectable hfe m Berhn Several 
of my friends realized what was happening and reproached me for bemg so 
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sociable WiUiam Plomer in his affectionate, mocbng way eluded me for 
going out so much He himself controlled every moment of his day refused 
to be on the telephone only saw a small number of people and made all his 
friends consaous of the value of his time My friends alwa/s seemed to 
rhmlc that all my time was available to them, and I myself wished them to 
tbnk this For a matter of prmaple was really mvolved I did not want to 
wear a mask to exert my will to choose among people to judge before I 
knew them, whom I should see and whom not see I felt that any such 
attitude would inevitably result m a fand of hardness from which my work 
would suffer and which would be a far more senous sacnfice than the loss 
of time 

Therefore I solved the problem by simply running away from England 
I went abroad six months a year and during these months I hved a more 
solitarv life 

Shortlj after my half-dozen poems appeared m New Signatures a pubhsher 
wrote askmg me to contribute an essay on Coventry Patmore in a collection 
discussmg Nmeteenth-Century Poets This reached me when I was at Selhn 
on Insel Ruegen The pubhsher offered me what then seemed the large 
sum of ten pounds for an essay of 3 500 words I regretfully replied that I 
knew nothmg of Patmore and was far from hbraries The pubhsher wrote 
that Patmore’s poems could be sent to me, and that I could tlien form an 
opimon of them But I was in that state of hterary innocence when I thought 
that even if I read Patmore I might have nothmg to say about him, so I 
refused How little I knew myself 

After this, editors wrote askmg me to review books, and pubhshers to 
write a biography There was a great hunt after biographies at the begmmng 
of the ’thirties and the only question was to find some past figure who had 
not already been debunked m the manner of Lytton Strachey The candida- 
ture of Lady Hester Stanhope was pressed on me I thought (qmte rightly) that 
I would never know enough about anyone to write a biography so I refused 

However, I got into the habit of wnting reviews I do not thmk I reviewed 
much better or much worse than most reviewers and I tned to be fair On 
lookmg back I see that often m reviewing a book I was too ready to take up 
certam pomts I agreed or disagreed with, and make them the subject of my 
review mstead of considering the book as a whole If I read a book with the 
idea of writmg a review, I approached it with a different attitude of mmd 
from when I read it out of simple cunosity As a reviewer, when reading I 
was, as It were mterruptmg what the writer had to say, with the pressure 
of my need to wnte my few hundred words, and this had much the same 
effect as not hstenmg to someone’s remarks because one is thinking how to 
answer them 

Once I had become deeply involved m the hterary profession, I could not 
help approaching the woris of all but a very few of my contemporanes 
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either m a spirit of rivalry or m one of identification of my aims with theirs 
Gone were the days when I read every new book which had been recom- 
mended to me as it were, open-mouthed, and expecting manna to fall Now 
that I myself had appeared m prmt, my attitude began to resemble that of 
the owner of a race-horse, who watches the field not only with an eye on 
the performance of his own entrant but also with a sliarp sense of the 
methods of other trainers which he often judges as mistakes mto which he 
has avoided fallmg 

It never occurred to me that anythmg I wrote might annoy the author I 
was reviewmg That he or anyone else should attach importance to my 
opimons appeared to me so unlikely that m my early davs I often overstated 
them But at a later date I knew so many wnters and had experienced their 
hurt sensibihties so often that I had a kmd of loss of nerve and found myself 
un willin g to criticize the work of those I knew personally not that I was 
frightened but because I did not see how to do so without a certain aware- 
ness of the writers personahty entermg mto my writmg which would 
destroy its objectivity 

A part of my hterary experience was not just reviewing but bemg re- 
viewed Here I showed aU the vulnerabihty which I beheved other wnters 
could not show The good reviews which I received sometimes gave me a 
sense of being recognized with that warmth which is truly encouragmg, but 
more often that of havmg scraped, with all my glanng faults by the re- 
viewer s defences Adverse criticism was a temble blow to me m my early 
days and I still find it extremely discouragmg when it is made of my poetry 
In fact I think that it is more difficult for a poet than for other kmds of wnter 
to take critiasm It is impossible to prove that a poem is good, and a 
refusal to enter mto the illusion created by a poem demonstrates that there is 
a failure of the poet to commumcate, at least with the reviewer A poem 
succeeds completely or not at all Every weak place m a poet’s armour is an 
opening for a fatal thrust 

Gradually I came to reahze that the reviews which a wnter receives are 
less his business than that of anyone else They are a kmd of conversation 
winch goes on behind his back, which happens, though, to be pubhshed. 
Reviewers do not address themselves to wnters but to readers To overhear 
conversations behmd his back is more disconcerting than useful to the 
writer, though he can perhaps search for cntiosm which may really help 
him to remedy faults in style But he should remember that the tendency of 
reviewers is to criticize work not for what it is but for what it fails to be, and 
It IS not necessarily true that he should remedy this by trying to become other 
than he is Thus, m my own experience, I have wasted time by paying heed 
to cntiasm that I had no skill m employing rhyme This led me to try 
rhyme whereas I should have seen that the moral for me was to avoid it 

At first the money I earned from wnting was only useful pocket money. 
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for I found my three hundred a year enough to hve on But soon, with 
increased responsibilities my earnings became an addition to my income 
which I could not do without, until at last I became almost completely 
dependent on what I earned for supporting a family 
Economically I found that there is much m common between the career 
of a writer and that of a gambler Work of the same quality and even about 
the same subject-matter sometimes does not pay at all or sometimes pays 
extremely well A poem of mine I think contmuaUy of those who were 
truly great which was refused by several literary editors to whom I sent it 
was subsequently chosen to represent me in every anthology, and has made 
more money than any other poem I have written On the whole it holds 
true that a writer is paid best for domg his worst work although sometimes 
asm the case ofthe poem I have just mentioned he may almost accidentally, 
express m a form which attracts a wide pubhc, some idea which is very 
sigmficant to him To-day a speaal temptation of waters is that they can 
hve largely by giving their views about subjects of which they know nothing 
Because there is a popular idea that the writers are ‘wise and smee the pubhc 
IS not interested in the particular form m which this wisdom is best expressed, 
they are expected to be ommscient about those subjects, such as Higher 
Education, Euthanasia, and the Atom Bomb which interest the public A 
Brams Trust of misapphed Brams is the prevalent idea of the function of 
writers, and this is encouraged by editors, Talks Directors of Broadcastmg 
governmental organizations for cultural propaganda, and an enormous 
machinery for misdirectmg creative energy 
I became involved m obhgations to editors and publishers accepting 
suggestions as to what I should wnte, instead of carrying out my ongmal 
plan for novels poems and stones I began m my own mind to divide my 
work mto three categones poetry, my vocation, books about things which 
mterested me, the subjects of which were sometimes suggested by pubhshers, 
joumahsm which I often wrote hurnedly 

This division of labour was not really satisfactory for the reason that a 
^ aeative writer should always wnte out of the mner necessity of a umque 
occasion Not to do this is to nsk paying a price The labour which he puts 
mto studies not essential to his inner development, and the shoddmess of 
joumahsm, overflow mto his creative work by widemng his expenence 
too much and confusing his sensibility Or if these thmgs do not happen his 
best work becomes too obviously hedged off and separated from the rest 
Circumstance combined to make me attach too much importance to my 
opimons For my views as cntic, as journalistic observer, and as amateur 
pohuaan were all in demand, and sometimes the pressure to express them 
was not just economic but came from events themselves such as the need 
to take sides against Fasasm 

I found that my own views, however strongly held, bored me as soon as 
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they were uttered I reahzed that they concerned things which other people 
could express better or that they arose out of the irntation of the moment, 
like an angry telegram The effect of publishing too many opinions was hke 
an inflation of the currency of my reputation not only before others but — 
which was more serious — to myself Before I pubhshed a hne I felt a kmd of 
awe at the idea of my own writing Later I lost a good deal of this and only 
recently have I determmed to act so as to regain it My resolution was rather 
banal to take much greater pains over everything including journalism and 
to pubhsh no poems for several years so that I could keep my poetry m a 
kmd of isolation away from my other activities 

There is something about the literary hfe which, although it offers the 
wnter freedom and honour enjoyed by very few at the same time brings 
him a cup of bitterness with every meal There is too much betrayal there 
IS a general atmosphere of intellectual disgrace writers have to make too 
many concessions m order to support themselves and their families the 
successful acqmre an air of being elevated mto pubhc figures and therefore 
having lost their own personahties the unsuccessful are too spiteful and 
vindictive and cliquey and even the greatest, when they are attacked reveal 
themselves often as touchy and vam I think that almost every writer secretly 
feels that the literary career is not worthy of the writer s vocation For this 
vocation resembles that of the religious 

Perhaps though, the wnters belong to an order which is not only plunged 
m the world but actually belongs to it and has to do so Literature has its 
purists both m work and hfe but it would grow devitalized with more than 
a few of these m each generation and some of the greatest writers (Dostoev- 
sky Balzac even Yeats) have mvolved themselves in controversy and 
journahsm m their time 

If success IS corruptmg failure is narrowing What a writer really needs is a 
success of which he then purges himself The wnter s hfe should m fact be 
one of entenng mto external thmgs and then withdrawmg himself from 
them Without entering in he lacks expenence of the world, and if he can- 
not withdraw he is carried away on the impulse of hterary politics, success, 
and the literary career 

My London hfe was the occasion of a break with Christopher Isherwood, 
which led to my leaving Berhn 

In the winter of 1932, Christopher came to London at the same time as 
myself He met most of my friends shortly before or after I had met them 
He found that I had already told them most of his stones and that I had been 
mdiscreet Moreover, he disliked seemg me transformed from his Berlm 
disaple mto a London hterary figure Our quarrel was, on the surface, as 
simple as this Underneath, Christopher had better reasons than these for 
hcmg annoyed I had hved vicanously on his life m Berhn, and later m 
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London I had taken up a proprietary attitude towards it He had accepted 
my dependence in Berhn only to discover that all the while I had a hfe of 
my own in London He felt cheated, irritated and even betrayed 

One day Chnstopher and I were together at the house which Wilham 
Plomer then shared with Anthony Butts At this party, Christopher showed 
so clearly his irritation with me that I decided I must lead a hfe which was far 
more independent of his So the next day I called on him at his mother s 
house in Kensmgton, where he was staying I explained that I had noticed 
I was getting on his nerves and that when we returned to Berlin we should 
see nothing or very httle of each other He said that he was qmte unaware 
of any strain and that of course we should meet exactly as before I went 
away not at all reheved because I thought he was refusmg more out of 
pride than friendship to face a situation which he himself had made obvious 
Moreover, he had expressed his views in the accents of iromc correctitudc 
with which Auden, Chalmers and he could sometimes be msulting Next day 
I received a letter from him saymg that if I returned to Berhn he would not 
do so that my life was poison to him that I hved on pubhcity that I was 
mtolerably indiscreet etc 

The result of this letter was that I decided not to return to Berhn It made 
me break with my habit of dependence on Christopher Most important of 
all, It made me realize that at the age of twenty-four I had still succeeded m 
fornung no mtimate human relationship It was true that I had new friends, 
but It was clear that m every case they had friends in their lives who played 
a more sigmficant role than I There was no one whom I could ask to travel 
with me or share a flat 

Chnstopher went back to Berhn We immediately made up the quarrel 
by wntmg to one another frequently, and by meetmg often when we hap- 
pened to be m the same place All that occurred was a shght readjustment of 
our relationship m a way that was mevitable Chnstopher was at fault, 
perhaps m not simply acceptmg my offer that we should agree to see less of 
one another But I had been senously at fault long before this and doubtless 
my attempt to mampulate a change m our relationship, after my prolonged 
and deceptive docihty, was irntatmg The way m which people recogmze a 
change which is mevitable can often be the cause of quarrel, and at this 
distance of time I can assume that my way was a bad one 

I did not want to hve alone and I did not consider marrymg I was in the 
mood when people advertise for a compamon in the newspapers I used to 
inquire of my friends of their fhends in case they knew anyone smtable So 
when by chance I met a young man who was unemployed, called Jimmy 
Younger, I asked him to hve in my flat and work for me 

Jimmy came from a small town near Cardiff where hts father kept an 
hotd He had run away from home at the age of eighteen and been m 
various jobs, mcludmg for three years the Army 
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He was pleasant-looktng, friendly quickly intelligent in certain ways, and 
capable of learning He read a good deal and had a response to poetiy which 
often astonished me For example he understood without apparent effort, 
by a kmd of immediate apprehension, passages m Auden which I found 
difScult When I had known him a short time, I was also surprised to find 
that he knew most of my own poems by heart He wrote excellent letters 
and at a time which I will describe later when he was m the Spanish war, 
moving ones 

When we first met there was a certain mutual suspiaon of employer and 
employed between us He was accustomed to be treated rough, and he 
expected that I would behave like his past employers When I did not do so 
he was disconcerted and felt that m some way I was gaimng power over him 
as no one had done before Quite early m our relationship when we were at 
Levanto on the Italian coast he said I want to go away You are very mce 
to me but I feel that I am becommg completely your property I have never 
felt like that before with anyone and I can t bear it I said that he could go 
away at once if he wished to, that he could leave me entirely or he could 
go back to London, and when I returned contmue to work for me Actually, 
when I said this I was stating what I was giving him, and how httle I 
expected m return Inevitably tins made it difficult for him to leave me I 
realize now that this was one of the most important moments m our relation- 
ship He knew that what I said was true, and he did not notice the element of 
self-deception m it He could leave at any moment he wished, and he was 
under no obhgation to me By saying this I had deprived him of any reason 
for wishing to leave 

I really did not need a secretary, and I find it difficult to force someone who 
IS hvmg on equal terms with me to work Moreover, to make Jimmy work 
senously meant attempting to disciphne a person who had already been 
disaphned by harsher employers than I could ever hope to be He had been 
shouted at by sergeant-majors, locked up m guard rooms for some trivial 
offence and so on As with most soldiers, the Army had disciphned him 
at the pnce of breaking down any power of self-disaphne which he might 
once have possessed Outside the Army he seemed lacking in will and pm>* 
pose, because these had been forced upon him by punishments and drills 

We painted our Maida Vale flat, Jimmy cooked, I worked, We enter- 
tamed and were entertamed Occasionally we quarrelled, largely because I 
was furious with him for having so little to do — ^then I repented because I 
realized that there really was very httle he could do There were days when I 
did not notice him, and then when I looked up and saw him moving about 
the flat I felt extraordinarily touched and I felt also a kind of pity for the 
burdens which my way of life imposed on him— the weight of which he 
could surely scarcely understand There was real afection, real happmess, real 
interest m our life together, but also a sterihty which sometimes affected me 
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SO much that I would he down on my bed with a sensation I have never 
known before or since as though my mouth were full of ashes 

At this period I sometimes asked myself whether I shouldn t be doing him 
more good by turmng him out than by keeping him with me In ordmary 
circumstances it would certainly have been better to force him to stand on 
his own feet But the question was made rather theoretical by the fact that if 
he had left me he would simply have been thrown amongst the milhons of 
the unemployed 

I asked it partly because our hfe together, despite our bonds of aiSFection, 
was a stram Often I realized that the pressure was greater on him than on 
me For it was he who was hving my hfe, not I his He met my friends, 
hstened to our conversation entered a world which was alien to him He 
was successful when he simply drew on his natural mtelhgcnce He was 
sympathetic and amusing and he could tell a story well Yet for him this 
hfe was a kmd of perpetual examination m which he felt that he ought to 
be answering the questions which he did not understand There came 
moments when he was mvolved m some fairly difficult argument about 
pohtics or literature He had the Welsh passion for argumg about thmgs of 
which he knew httle This coupled with the fact that he was out of his 
depth sometimes, made lum lose his head It was then that I would be at 
first most irritated with him, and finally most sorry The irntation and the 
sorrow cancelled one another out For if I started to blame him I recollected 
that I had much more than he to blame myself for 

The stram on my side came from the impression of bemg with someone 
whose hfe was empty, and who was living m a way which seemed to lead 
to no better future The uncreativeness of Jimmy’s life often left me with a 
feelmg that my own work was a kmd of disloyalty to him, the exercise of 
an unfair advantage The emptiness of his day filled my imagmation If his 
restless desire to amuse himsdf made me impatient what really depressed 
me was the reahzation that he had no other way of fillmg his time, which 
without me would have been even more wasted There was certamly a sense 
m which I could see that this very arbitrary deasion of mme to take him as a 
compamon, havmg once been made became a soaal phenomenon, as though 
m him I had taken mto my home the purposelessness of the hfe of lie 
Depression outside 

In the sprmg of 1933 we travelled m Italy After a few days m Florence 
we went to the beautiful htde town of Levanto which I have mentioned 
In the foUowmg year and tie year after diat we stayed at a small village 
called Mlmi, near Dubrovnik on the Jugoslav coast Mlim consisted simply 
of two or three pensions, a church, and a pier for steamers It had one enor- 
mous tree which created a monumental efiea of shade and quiet, and gave 
the village a cunous quahty as though it had brought within a few yards from 
the coast, the peace of a place far m the intenor The pension where we 
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Stayed had tables out of doors a few yards firom the water Opposite Mlim 
was one of the many islands of which there are hundreds in this part of the 
Adriatic 

Dubrovmh a few miles from Mhm, is a httle off-shoot of Vemce with 
marble streets Venetian palaces and a wall surroundmg it Two other walls 
stretch out mto the sea like a mailed hand, opened out to form the harbour 

There was a walk along the coast from Mlmi to a rmned palace m a garden 
where all the flowers ran wild Above the village was the coastal road and 
beyond it the mountam-side rose to a jagged crest of juttmg rock, from 
which one saw range after range, all the stony mountams of the mtenor 
The coastal road led to Montenegro where it twisted with many hair-pm 
bends to the top of the mountam from which there was a great view of the 
Bay of Kotor lake an immense mirror under the moimtam 

This country with a riviera which is stdl wild where many villages in the 
valleys he half in rums from Turkish mvasion where in the mountams a 
field is like a jewel set m a rmg of stones where there are half a dozen races 
fasemated me Some of them the blonde often tall and blue-eyed Montene- 
grins were among the most beautiful people m the world But when m 
1935 we sailed south to Greece I saw how Jugoslavia though beautiful was 
perenmally savage whereas Greece though wild was intrinsically avihzed 
Jugoslavia hfted agamst the sky its cargo of crags and rums Occasionally the 
light and the sea wonderfully made many islands look like transparent 
scattered agates this happened one afternoon when I looked northwards 
from the hill on which there is the famous cemetery of Cavtat Nevertheless 
Jugoslavia remained Balkan, stormy resistant of hght heaped with the 
wrecks of past quarrels and populated with dissident races Greece was a 
country chiselled out of its own hght For what is that architecture that 
columnar marble except an mvocation of hght^ The stone is cut mto with 
the aim of makmg a column look subdy straight agamst the sky and shadows 
hft their darkness upwards like wmgs 

It seems to me now, thmkmg about our travels, that I could almost describe 
Jimmy Younger s character by recordmg his reaction to the places we visited 
Levanto passed off almost without madent He hked the hfe of swimmmg 
bathing, and the conversation of pensions both there and at Mhm He enjoyed 
the adventure of journeys m ships and motor-buses m Greece In Austna he 
was probably happiest because the architecture of Vienna was dramatic m a 
way winch raised no question m his mmd and because the scenery of green 
mountams and lakes, like solid rock-crystal, pleased him There was also 
something close to the Austnan in his gemuethch^ easy-going, lax tempera- 
ment, which entered easily mto enjoyment and conversations, and was 
easily discouraged 

But his reaction to two places, Vemce and Toledo, was somethmg like 
panic Venice he was mentally unprepared for This overwhelmmg flesh of 
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marble with aitenes of water which he had been told was the most beautiful 
place m the world, simply dismayed and depressed him All he noticed was 
the dirt and the smells Toledo discouraged him m a diifferent way We took 
a bus across the great plain outside Madrid, which had the quality of miles 
and miles of leather, like the hide of a great slaughtered bull Then we came 
to that extraordinary nver-enarded mountain-crestmg aty of Toledo of a 
meraless perfection with a cathedral rismg from it hkc a great embossed 
candlestick There was somethmg about the aty itself as ahen and uncom- 
promismg as its inhabitants, whose attitude to tounsts was either to stare at 
them with hostihty or to beg from them with an msultmg flagrancy 

Even the idea of certam places fills the mmds of most people with a fcmd of 
sacred joy not unconnected with the sense of prestige of having been there 
To say therefore that Jimmy did not enjoy Vemce and Toledo may sound 
hke accusmg him of an mabdity to comprehend the obviously beautiful But 
actually going to places is not hke appreaatmg diamonds mto which all that 
is valuable has been concentrated mto the hardest possible stone nor even 
paintmgs m which the pamter has selected his visual expenences m order to 
create his form Travel is an art which has to be created by the traveller It 
reqmres the piecmg together of expenences of the places visited, until we 
have discovered for ourselves Pans m Pans Vienna in Vieima Rome m 
Rome Athens m Athens A re-creation of these places in our mmds is an art 
by which we fuse our conception of their pasts with our scrappy experience 
of their present To do this we have to reconcile with the past a great deal of 
fragmentary contemporary matenal 

How well I know the dirty bnck and rusted iron railway station, situated 
amid a desert of sidings and sheds which is like a projection from many 
hundreds of miles away of an equally sad pomt of departure the stuffy bed- 
sittmg-room smellmg of bugs and looking out on to a narrow courtyard m a 
district which seems to be situated nowhere and refuses absolutely to offer 
the serene comfortmg assurance You arrived where you set out to be the 
architecture stretches out its cool, classic famous arms to take you in the 
smell of homesickness which rises from nostalgic gutters even m the most 
beautiful places, the lamps m tenement windows seen from the ghdmg 

window of a tram which seem to say. Stranger, this is not your home * 

— ^the ghmpse of double beds and then the drawing down of bhnds, the 
untidy, squalid secrets of tins and bits of wood and rubber, laid out on the 
wide sand of the famous resort when it is *out of season the immensely 
serious and purposeful buildings m the centre of famous aties, winch shut 
out with their hard edges ghmpses of the crumblmg Crusaders" tower or the 
cathedral, the hurrying contemporanes in dark suits and Homburg hats 
who pursue the affairs and politics which nse from all aties like a dense 
smoke eawdoping the modem world the squmtmg mountaineers m leather 
shorts and with flowers embroidered on their braces, with their minds like 
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little caves of calcxilating darkness which the hght-reflecting snow has never 
penetrated the dismay felt at the edge of deserts and glaaers the beggars 
who show their sores on the steps of buildmgs which are the wonders of 
the world, diseases which have not been cured by the most privileged 
scenery the pimps who offer their sisters so msolently sure are they that the 
traveller is a hypocrite who has come for this and not for the sake of art, 
and the guide who offers dirty post-cards to those who have travelled 
across the world to see a statue or a painting or a building 

How thoroughly I learned this lesson, that everywhere I went I took my- 
self dressed in my clothes which at home were ordinary but abroad were the 
umform of the English tourist Arrived at my room, I first propped my books 
up on the mantelpiece and set my notebooks out on to the table, and then I 
went out into the streets to start on the chase of the histone town through 
the modern town But then I often was in turn chased through these by 
my fears and my desnes these demons had more m common with what I 
had left behmd than with anything new which I foimd And always the 
threat of war lay over all these places like the meshes of one huge net 

Is travel then the mirage where the real itself becomes mirage, a mirage of 
mirages^ When we are m Rome or Athens, do they evade us lost under the 
scurrying modern life imposed on them, an anaent ghost behind a modem 
ghost^ Do we meet always and everywhere nothing but ourselves^ Or are 
there m Florence for example moments when the emanation of the past 
stamped on stone and bronze surges up above the present, with a greater 
order perhaps than it ever had m the past^ This is surely so when, from 
Fiesole we see the dome of the cathedral hke a shield made of rust-coloured 
petals guardmg the aty Or is travel only a collectmg of distmct memories, 
shade by shade and colour by colour, like the pamts upon a palette, so that 
on the canvas of the mmd we paint for ourselves a picture of the world, 
laying the ruggedness of Jugoslavia against the clear hght of Greece, or the 
transparency of Italy where each ohve tree stands up minutely observed 
leaf by leaf, against a terraced hillside reflecting hght^ 

Certainly I think the chief purpose of my own travelhng was to form a 
gradually enlarging picture m which the countries were the paints which 
went to form the world 

Several years after the time of which I am now wntmg, I added, as it were, 
the sky to my picture of the world For in travelhng frequently to and firom 
and across the United States I went almost always by air Then I discovered 
the great joy of being high above the clouds where the flat outstretched wings 
of shimng silver metal move m an enormous calm space of blue, alone with 
the sun I came to understand the far longer time through which an im- 
mensely fast aeroplane seems to move than the slower trains and cars on land, 
so that in the air there seems to be an almost unchangmg scene of sky and 
douds, and sea, mountains or fields below The highest mountains, or the 
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jagged Imes of coasts, or the curves of great nvers, provide all the scenery 
except when the atmosphere itself displays range on range of cloud, through 
whose summits the aeroplane moves as though an alpinist swum through a 
mountain peak which had suddenly become a river 
I can well understand now that the journeys which were also an escape 
from London and a search for a place where I could work, as well as an 
education, were a stram on Jimmy Sometimes they brought out attractive 
aspects of his character As when we first went to Italy he wrapped Ins great- 
coat round him and dossed down on the floor of the compartment or when 
in our room of the hotel on the island of Tinos he burned hundreds of pieces 
of paper m an effort to discourage the mosqmtoes 
I have never had so many quarrels with anyone as with Jimmy They went 
on because he was completely unable to give way in an argument because 
he hked arguing for its own sake, and because I was equally unable to give 
way on what I thought to be a matter of principle and nearly everythmg 
between us became for me a matter of pnnciple These quarrels arose from 
unbehevably tnvial causes One of the worst was because I told him one day 
to buy a tm of roast chicken Immediately he demed with mdignation that 
one could possibly buy such a thing that I should have thought so became a 
symbol to him of a certam vagueness in me wbch irritated him So years 
before as a boy lymg m my bedroom at home I had been irritated by the 
vague way m which my father shuffled his feet as he ran down the path in 
front of our house For Jimmy had really become the son whom I attempted 
to console, but of whom I was the maddemng father However I was con- 
vinced that I had m fact seen a picture of a sizzhng farmhouse chicken entire 
on the outside of a chicken-sized oblong can Therefore Jimmy s assumption 
that I was bemg vague m a particular mstance, when I thought I wasn’t, out- 
raged me Thus the smallest differences rapidly became illustrations of the 
weaknesses which annoyed us m each other There was of course, a further 
reason for tliese quarrels They were the means by which Jimmy broke 
through the barriers of self-protection surrounding me At such moments we 
really were ferociously together, revealed to one another, with all defences 
down What we heard was Jimmy s real voice, under Ins irrelevant angry 
voice, saymg *You have helped me at the price of tabng away all possibility 
of my having any self-respect. I have been moved into your world where 
everyone must think of me ss your creation, and no one as having an 
existence independently of you When I reahze this I want to get away from 
you ’ And mme, which said ‘Your complete dependence on me, your lack 
of any hfe of your own your mdolence sap my work When I wnte, I am 
away from you I only exist when I am free of you ’ 

Yet the morning after such a scene he would insist that he had not meant a 
word of what he said, that I should forget it all> drat he could imagine no 
happiness apart from his life with me This was indeed quite true, for his 
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xmncl Spoke with two voices one was the voice of the enjoyment of hving 
from day to day, of adjustmg himself to situations as they arose, the other 
was the voice of an inner despair which told him his hfe with me was hope- 
less But even if as I came to think the despairmg voice was the true one, 
casting him out into a soacty where he had already been unemployed did 
not solve the problem His position with me was perhaps the best he could 
get m any case and now it once more sometimes seemed to me that the most 
eccentric and intimate factor in Jimmy s hfe — ^his hopeless dependence on 
me — ^for which I was responsible was also a soaal phenomenon with an 
entirely public aspect 

Though I was not reassured by Jimmy’s telhng me that everythmg was all 
nght, I had my own faith which was perhaps almost as shallowly optimistic 
This was that our affection our need of one another formed a situation m 
which there was a meeting of two human beings and this transcended our 
separate characteristics, which I regarded as superficial But gradually I came 
to see that in the moments of our quarrels and the making up of them when 
we were most completely and terribly together, there was something m 
each which wanted to destroy the other My character undernamed his 
behef m himself, his dependence and lack of anythmg to do threatened my 
creativeness 

There was perhaps another reason for the failure of our relationship We 
had come against the difficulty which confronts two men who endeavour to 
set up house together Because they are of the same sex, they arnve at a 
point where they know everything about each other and it therefore seems 
impossible for the relationship to develop beyond this Further development 
bemg impossible, all they can do is to keep their fnendship static and not 
revert to a stage of ignorance or indifference This meant m our case that 
loyalty demanded, smce the relationship itself could not develop, that neither 
of us should develop his own individuahty m a way that excluded the other 
Thus a kmd of stenhty was the result of die loyalty of each to the other or 
rather of his loyalty to the relationship itself which he did not wish to grow 
beyond 

It might be sard (and mdeed I often argued this with myself) that if Jimmy 
and I had had mterests m common, we ought to have been able to grow side 
by side without this feehng that having arnved at the furthest place of know- 
mg one another we had reached sterility Yet — ^superfiaaliy at least— it 
seemed to me that a relationship with an intellectual equal would have been 
even more open to the same objection For the difierences of class and interest 
between Jimmy and me certainly did provi(k some element of mystery 
which corresponded almost to a difference of sex I was m love as it were 
with his background, his soldiermg, his workmg-class home Nothing moved 
me more than to hear him teE stones of the Cardiff streets of Tiger Bay of 
his uncle who was m the Salvation Army and who asked for his trumpet to 
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be buried beside him in his grave, so that when he awoke on the day of 
judgment he might blow a great blast of hallelujah on it When Jimmy talked 
of such tilings, I was perhaps nearer poetry than talkmg to most of my fellow 
poets At such moments too I was very close to certam emotions awakened 
m childhood by the workers who to us seemed at the same time coarse 
unclean and yet with somethmg about them of forbidden fruit, and also of 
warm-heartedness which suddenly flashed across the cold gulf of class, secret 
and unspoken As I wnte many instances of this unfold before me in all 
their original unsullied exatement One especially, of an air-raid alarm on the 
Noifolk coast when I was seven A soldier earned me m his arms from our 
house at Sheringham to some dug-out on the cliffs As he did this, he held 
me to his heart with a simpliaty which my parents with their fears for health 
and morals, and their view that any unmhibited feehng was dangerous, coidd 
scarcely show 

My relationsliip with Jimmy had therefore made me reali2e that if I were 
to hve with anyone it could not be with a man Through this very relation- 
ship I began to discover a need for women to think about them, to look for 
them At the same time I did not lose my fundamental need for the friendship 
of a man with whom I could identify my own work and development, even 
the need for women But I did not now need this friendship on the same 
terms as before Then when I thought I had arnved at a goal, I was only at 
an early stage of a difficult journey 

The things I am now writing of are difficult to explain Very few people 
dare to have a dear view of their own complexity They would prefer to 
simplify themselves even at the expense of condemnmg their way of hfc 
rather than maintain complex and perhaps contradictory attitudes towards it, 
from which a harmony might finally be achieved 

At this time then I became vividly aware of an ambivalence m my 
attitudes towards men and women Love for a fnend expressed a need for 
self-identification Love for a woman, the need for a relationship with some- 
one different mdeed opposite, to myself I reahzed that self-identification 
leads to frustration if it be not realized destruction, perhaps, if it be half- 
reahzed, a certain stenhty if it be realized The relationship of a man with 
the ‘otherness' of a woman is a relationship of opposite poles They complete, 
yet never become one another never reach a static situation where every- 
thmg which is possible to be known between two people is known every 
gesture a repetition of one already performed where htde development, 
except the loss of youth seems possible beyond this As I understand Goethe, 
he defined creative human energy as the action of male force, energizmg 
mtelhgent constructive, upon the receptive body of that which 1 $ outside 
It — das EwtgmtbUche — the eternally feminine I could not develop beyond a 
certam point unless I were able to enter a stream of nature through human 
contacts, that is to say through expenence of women Yet I never lost the 
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need for camaraderie also my desire to share my creative and intellectual 
adventures with a man, whose search was the same as mine 
The two needs while existing side by side seemed to some extent to be 
mutually exclusive so that whilst I was with a fnend it imght seem that I had 
renoimced a whole world of marriage of responsibilities and I had been 
received into another where everything was understood where work, ideas, 
play and physical beauty corresponded in the friend’s life with my own On 
the other hand when I was with a woman, it was as though I had shed my 
other personality left it in some other room and that mstead of reflecting 
and being reflected by my physical-spiritual comrade, I had entered mto the 
wholeness of a hfe outside me, givmg to the woman that m myself which 
was not contained in her and takmg from her what was not in me At the 
same time I was afraid of losing too much by this exchange afraid of be- 
coming something different from what I was One curious result of this was 
that I felt less immediately present with a woman than with a man So that 
when I had shared some experience with her there was a time-lag and my 
moments of deepest feehng often occurred after I had left her 
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CARMICHAELS 


Evehy family has its Carmichaels Most famihes have several of them 
They are as universal as clever children And yet as far as I know they have 
never been pubhcly nsmed and classified until this moment It was not I 
who first called the species Carmichael or observed the full enormity of 
tlie vast body of Carmichaels who infest the earth but I have long gladly 
described Carmichaels as Carmichaels and shall contmue to do so The woid 
came mto being in tins way Friends of mine who wished to talk with 
impumty before their children of v^hat Dick Deadeye called a certain 
mtimate relation hit upon the alias of Mrs Carmichael Having so named 
her and having discussed between themselves various of Mrs Carmichaers 
charactenstics they looked about the world and found innumerable other 
Carmichaels dwellmg in it And indeed the explanation of Carmichaehsm’ 
being once made we percene ourselves to be completely surrounded by 
Carmichaels of the first order They fill our homes, they fill our busmesses 
our streets our omnibuses and shoppmg-stores, they owe us money they 
distress us in all sorts of mdescribable ways Members of the inventors 
family, makmg pohtical speeches of progressive tendency have gone so 
far as to beg the nation not to let itself be Carmichaeled by the Government’ 
As for common hfe one finds Carmichaels by the score m all varieties of 
circumstance from the slum to the Cabinet, from the bench to the Bar the 
forecastle to the Royal Academy, and beyond even the Royal Academy 
The first and essential, feature of the Carmichael is die gift of being 
pathetic Cats and dogs can be Carmichaels Cats that mope when they are 
left, and cause us to stay at home because they will miss us, are Carmichaels 
Dogs that by their glee at the sight of our hats and walkmg-sticks make us 
take them mconvemently upon journeys which we would rather make alone 
are Carimchaels Children who dissolve mto teais at a hasty word, or who 
behove themselves to be mismiderstood, or who cannot play by themselves, 
are Carmichaels Older people whose feehngs are easily wounded who 
successfully wear a stramed expression when we meet them after a short 
absence, during which we have written no letters or when we part with 
them upon an excursion of pleasure to which they are not bidden so that 
we are filled by the knowledge of their deprivation with shame and self* 
reproach, are Carmichaels All parents whose sons and daughters dare not 
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marry for fear of the gap they would leave at home are Carimchaels Grand- 
parents who show us that they feel rather neglected but that of course they 
are nobody at all sniff, are Carmichaels In fact, all those hvmg creatures 
who make us feel absolutely and brutally selfish are Carmichaels 

Carmichaels may be meddlers and sensationahsts They may dnnk or 
suffer from paralysis or melancholia but they are not Carmichaels in virtue 
of these habits or mfirmities They may he they may be hypocritical they 
may feign lUness— I knew one Carmichael who had an extraordmary gift 
for losmg all control of her hmbs in such an emergency as the late George 
Grossmith is said to have done in the part of Ko-Ko but these aspects of 
character in themselves are not pnma facie evidence of Carmichaehsm They 
are what scientific people (especially weather experts) would call *second- 
anes but the true Carmichael goes farther back than such mamfest ailments 
and deceptions The real Carmichaels can be known by then moral effects 
upon us and by no other test Nobody is a Carimchael unless he or she 
makes us feel inliumanly cruel and vJely selfish 
It must be reahzed that Carmichaels thiive and fatten upon the tender- 
hearted only Really rugged egotists and bluff manly fellows with rude 
health and obtuse intellects are not conscious of them It is the pedestnan who 
cannot escape the beggar while his rich brother the motorist sails past un- 
molested In the same way only the sensitive can be Carmiehaeled But 
which of us IS not sensitive in relation to those we love^ Which of us in the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, based as it is upon consaence and the opinion of 
others (these two terms bemg often interchangeable), cannot be Car- 
michaeled^ Few indeed Our hearts are easily lacerated Shame, with us 
IS a potent force We stand and dehver more readily to the appealmg mother 
at the kerb than to the importunate hustler who looks strong enough to 
trounce us if we refuse his demand for alms 
I have heard of one Carmichael who called upon the hardest-hearted and 
most resolute of her daughters, protested against the behaviour of one of her 
grandchddren and proceeded to dehver a lament upon the subject Her 
daughter was obdurate, and made it clear that she did not think her son s 
deportment was any business of his grandmother s The Carmichael became 
violently distressed at such cruelty to herself and showed signs of fainting 
The hard-hearted daughter remamed unmoved The Carmichael rose, 
staggered Still her daughter was infleMblc With pathetic digmty the 
Carmichael proposed as her counsels were not needed, to leave the house 
for ever She was not begged to remain She left the house, but as soon as 
she was beyond the front door the horror of the scene m winch she had just 
played a part had such an effect upon her that she sank weakly to the door- 
step and lost consaousness Her brutal daughter, witnessing the scene 
through the coloured glass which formed the upper half of the front door 
and dissembhng her tremors, opened the door A famt groan came from 
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the Carmichael who lay otherwise perfectly still with her eyes closed Go 
said the callous daughter loudly to her iH-maimered son Go and get a pail of 
water That is the best thing for people who have fainted Go and get a pail of 
water We’U throw it over her And with that the daughter and her son 
retired to the house When they returned m two minutes time with such 
a pail of restorative water as had been threatened the fainting Carmichael 
had disappeared 

But not all of this Carmichael s daughters are so ciuel The others are of 
gentler disposition With them the conviction of sm (for after all this 
wicked daughter of whom I have told the above true story had been marned 
very young and had been subjected to the mental debauchery of a stem and 
methodical husband a Civil Servant) was constant The second it is true> 
marned but for years was harrowed by weekly visits from her mother and 
by subjection to her own sympathetic dread of givmg pain As for the third 
the youngest marriage for her was out of the question She was a pretty and 
mtelhgent and healthy girl and m the course of a number of years she could 
have married any one of several agreeable young men who sought her 
company But the thought of what the loss of her would mean to a dehcatc 
and sensitive elderly lady whose heart became unmanageable at any sugges- 
tion that she might be left alone with her husband, depnved of a daughter s 
care kept this girl single She had m full measure the sense of wickedness 
which Canmchaels create in those they love Desimig another kmd of hfe 
than the one she led at home, she knew that m even conceiving such desire 
she was revealed as selfish to the core Not only that It was clear to this girl 
that if she marned — even though it be for love and to sacnfice herself to a 
husband — ^the knowledge of her mother’s suffermg would spoil any happi- 
ness the marnage might bnng Accordingly she remained unmarned 
chenshmg the Carmichael and struggling to quell the eagerness for other 
life which from time to time the Devil aroused m her heart Until one 
evemng this abandoned girl lost all sense of propnety At the age of twenty- 
eight or twenty-mne she suddenly and hysterically fled from her parents’ 
house The Devil had won But she had been Carmichaeled for so many 
years that she arnved at the home of one of her sisters m a state of mcoherence 
and collapse She was ill She was oppressed with all the consciousness of 
guilt which we suppose a murderess to feel 

Nevertheless, she had escaped She had broken the bonds of Carmichael- 
ism She never returned to her old home For weeks consaence struggled m 
her breast with selfishness, and selfishness won She took a situation she 
found her mmd and nature growing and flowermg she at length marned 
she achieved happiness Nobody, seemg her now the lovmg and devoted 
wife of a poor man and the absorbed mother of a small and dehghtful family, 
could realise the wickedness of her selfish flight The Carmichael deserted, 
was a piteous figure She had never been so lU, so pathetic, so bereft of love 
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All the illnesses of a medical dictionary attacked her simultaneously, and her 
husband would really have called in the doctor if she had not assured him 
that she was past all medical aid But she is still ahve ten years after her 
bereavement and her Carmichaehng talents are being surreptitiously exer- 
ased upon a younger generation 

The best of people have at times a touch of the Carmichael in them and 
I must not be thought unmindful of the mother or father who genmnely 
suffers from the loss of a loved child If we are forsalcen or dread that we 
may be forgotten, we do— all of us— strive to make ourselves more mterest- 
ing to the beloved For the time we are sick persons engrossed in our own 
ego A cat will pluck the sleeve of one who plays with a puppy, a dog will 
hck a hand and whine for unaccorded notice, a child will make an appeal — 
in face of tl e admired exlnbition of a younger child — which only a hard 
heart could ignore How much more then a gi own-up person one who 
has a thousand endangered links with her child, and one who has proi/cd 
the short memory and heedlessness of other humans may feel a ghastly sense 
of lonehness or of bemg ignored ^ It is a disloyalty a failure of confidence in 
the beloved but how natural^ It is only human — ^it is only canine and tebie 
— ^to feel shght jealousy- jealousy that is no jealousy of an individual no 
basely motived hostihty, although it anses from perhaps a similar cause The 
cause of all jealousy is the feelmg of powerlessness or mfenonty As jealousy 
arises when somebody does something that we should hke to be able to do, 
and suspect ourselves of bemg unable to do, so this fear comes from convic- 
tion that love for ourselves is incompatible widi love for the higlily superior 
bemg who has won our darhng s heart We touch her sleeve, as does the 
cat we do whatever is the human eqmvalent for hcking hi hand as the dog 
does, we stnve to remind him or her of our existence, our claim to love, to 
attention We soften our tone as lovers grow gentle Having gained 
momentary notice we expatiate upon our own domgs and our own helplcss- 
^ ness Ever so httle we yield to the temptation to appeal for sympathy We 
do not beg — ^no ^ A wistful note a glance a pressure — ^so shght as hardly to 
wound our self-esteem — and the pathetic approach is made Pity is wliat we 
crave Pity— it is Carmichaehsm, to be controlled* The poison is working 
m our systems It is natural, it is pathetic, but we ought not to ask for pity 
What we want is love freely given If we cannot keep it by fair means let 
us not seek to keep it by foul * There is the world of difference between love 
and pity, for all tliat the poet said, and if we are wise and proud we shall 
be sdent for the sake of the loved one’s happiness rather than noisy and 
appealing for the sake of our own What if he or she docs forget ns for a 
time^ Will the tide of love not return^ Then let our dearest ones come back 
to us as freely as they go, to love and understandmg and not to the reproach 
of lonehness and neglect For us the duty is clear It is to hold our heads 
high Death to the Carimchaehstic tendencies of our funting hearts! 
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Ofttu of two f lends or of tw o who ma^ry, there is one who begins thus 
through some weakness or uiferiority of character or strangling tenacity of 
affection, to exercise unsciupulous or unconscious power In each case the 
battle IS between weakness uoon the one hand making claims and pity upon 
the other yielding ever and thiough love permitting a tyianny to arise 
Who has not seen a young wife or a young husband giving m' because it 
means so much to the other member of the partnerships A petulant husband 
or a sulky one who does not like Ins wife to dance with other men so that 
she eventually stays at hon e and gives up dancing altogether Or a husband 
who forsakes his friends because his wife must not be left alone, because she 
IS tired m the evemng and so patheticilly needs to be petted Beware^ 
Carmichael is awake ^ Carnnchael is bus'v ^ With such a beginning the end 
IS only a question of time A husband who grows ill-used a wife whose 
mouth puckers — ^mto whose eyes tears start Carmichael is very near 
Tears aie always ready to fill the Caimichael s eyes Tears must be watched 
They are a danger-signal So must objectless staring upon the part of a male 
Carmichael a fondness for the solitary bottle sighs, any sudden fierce ca’-ess 
or indisposition for caress Headaches Shrmking from soaety 

For Carmichael is not only to be found within almost every home m the 
affairs of father's and mothers of advanced age, or of aunts and uncles, and 
such like human impedimenta Once measure and judgment in affection are 
tinged with pity and the pity is accepted, Carmichael has his clutch upon 
die household Pity accepted is pity exploited Carmichael is m possession 
Thereafter the kind and gentle \7ill be Carmichaeled (there is no other word 
to suggest a tyranny of supphcation) to death Carmichaelism grows before 
our e;yes It is contagious I ha-ve known famihes where the husband and 
father has been Carmichaeled by his childien until he has given them mildly 
and amiably the whole of bis care and energy and has kept nothing for him- 
self He has fed them by pecking his own breast, as does that celebrated bird 
the name of which I have forgotten We aU know wives and mothers who 
have reared Carmichaels in this way We have watched them yielding to 
the greedy, to the over-demonst*-atively affectionate, the tragically mis- 
understood, m exactly tins way They do it some of them, because their 
own youth has been hard or because they are silly and pleased with demon- 
strative affection, without counting how much of their own hfe is appro- 
priated by youthful Carmichaels I have been told of one mother who once 
murmured over her Carmichael, She’s such a httle tragedy queen ^ The 
Carmichael was young then She is now old She is at this moment more 
sorry for herself, more the reapient of pity and the flowers of pity than 
anybody I ever met She weeps readily She groans She is constantly afflicted 
with famtness and sickness if those at hand should appeal disposed to thwart 
her And she is as tough as leatlier She is a true parasite In a word she is a 
Carmichael 
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Aiid there is this to be said Every commimity has the Carrmchacls it 
deserves Carmichaels are bom, but they can be subdued Their mchnation 
to Carmichael their own faimhes can be repressed It only needs alertness to 
the danger But those of us who first yield to the impulse of pity who are 
liampered and shackled and paralysed by the pathos of the incipient Car- 
michael have a grave responsibility to mankind We are the ones who 
deserve blame, because it is our tenderness that enables the Carmichael to 
flourish We cannot bnng ourselves to say No* although we know that 
we ought to refuse We yield and the consequences are such as to create 
terror m the observer We are made the prey of weakness greater than our 
own — ^weakness that is a mahgnant growth The doctrine of pity is a beauti- 
ful one (if by pity’ we mean mercy ) but pity as it is mvoluntarily practised 
by most unselfish people is more than the sacrifice of a momentary impulse 
It IS a betrayal of life to the Carmichaels It is nothing less than moral rum 
to them and to ourselves For Carmichaels hve upon the tenderness of others 
as slugs hve upon the most tender shoots m the garden Carmichaehsm is an 
instinctive thing like the tummg of a flower s face to the sun The Car- 
imchael could not imagme himself or herself to be a parasite, although 
hypochondna (the power to be miserable about one s own misery) is not 
unknown to Carmichaels Carmichaels are not buUies or conscious hypo- 
crites They are possessors of the unique gift winch gives them their powei 
of makmg us feel remorseful, hideously selfish hard, brutal callous, diought- 
less and disgustmg They are like those aunts who sit m pam while a cheerful 
boy, at first noisy and full of life, is frowned into abashed silence They are 
the cuckoos in the hedge-sparrow s nest They are the moral invahds of our 
day They are death and destruction to our peace of mmd They have no 
hfe without us, their tyranny is inscrutable and incessant and they strangle 
our happiness and vitahty as surely as any convolvulus strangles the self- 
supporting flower around which it subtly entwines itself Woe to the 
Carmichaels* They are the enemies of the good 
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Arnold Bennett was the best the kindest the most generous and the 
greatest man with whom I have ever come into close contact He had great 
sagacity great simphcity a good deal of most lovable vanity and he was 
astoundingly modest The better one knew him the more one loved him 
and the more impressive his quahty as a man became 
All Ins fnends will agree with me as to Ins character even if they deny 
greatness to his hterary work And all will agree that to a powerful person- 
ahty in which resoluteness integnty, and a love of plain speaking had their 
obvious place he umted a charm at once mischievous and benign which 
many of his readers must have missed 
Strangers often formed very different opmions from these They were 
sometimes a little frightened by his reputation They misconstrued his 
abruptness of manner They found him assertive and inflexible And they 
believed the legend that he was a man who had mapped out his hfe with 
the sole object of amassing money Many of them resented his success But 
I do not know anybody who was mdifferent to him 
Let me try to give some notion of what Arnold Bennett looked hke He 
was stoutly built and about five feet ten inches in height He held himself 
very erect and Ins shoulders very rigid so tliat his body had no natural swing 
as he walked, but rather swayed stiffly from side to side He always walked 
slowly and with great seriousness 

His brow was square and rose straight from eyes that looked tired, because 
of rather heavy eyehds, to the small flounsh of hair which latterly replaced 
the famous coif made fim of by caricatunsts His cheeks were clear and 
showed a faint colour His mouth was irregular and his upper teeth were also 
irregular 

The eyes, once the first impression of tiredness had passed, were a warm 
brown, and smiled Bennett was a master of the wink When some effusive 
stranger buttonholed him to express admiration, Bennett was at all times 
courteous but if he caught a friendly eye beyond his enthusiast, one of 
those heavy lids would irresistibly quiver 
In repose his expression, I should have said, represented calm melancholy 
But his smile was very sweet, and the aura of kmdness which suiround^d 
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him was such that he was extremely popular with children Odd as it may 
seem to some, he could converse with clnldren very effectively But he was 
a shy and sensitive man who normally talked httle 

When I first knew him he once referred to Mr H G Wells s unhmited 
bnlhance’^ as a conversationahst by saying briefly He talks you know I 
cant do that And in those days he could not or did not talk When pressed 
for an opmion by guests at his own table, he would often jeik his head in 
my direction and say He ll tell you 

One day I said to Inm I talk too much He said Yes, but from pohte- 
ness ’ It was pohteness that caused Bennett to talk moie freely in late^' years 
He did not really enjoy talking But he talked to entertam his guests to 
make dungs go and he did this very well, though sometimes with exaggera- 
tion of Ins own mannerisms 

And I am here reminded to mention a fact winch explains much about 
Bennett which has puzzled and irntated Ins less s-v mpathetic leaders I have 
said that he was exceptionally sh} and sensitive He stamnieied It was not 
a shght stammer, but when he was at all agitated the stammer became a 
complete mlnbition of speech 

So strong was his will that he alw^a^s persisted in fighting the stammei 
until he could pronounce the word he hid in mind but these struggles often 
caused disconcerting delays and silences and tiieir possibihty was ever present 
in his mmd Hence his abruptness winch commumcated itself to Ins writing 
and gave that writing an air of dogmatism 

He would say, if his opimon were challenged *I canh argue It was often 
thought that he disdained argument Tins was not the case He argued with 
his mtimates but with Ins intimates he rarely stammered unless he had 
something pamful to tell them 

His voice was rathei harsh, and gave the impression of being high-pitched 
His manner was to fnends, gemal Veiy often one would catch sight of 
him from a httle distance seated, very carefully smokmg a agarette 
Probably making a note m a tiny notebook which he always cained His 
expression would be giave 

But as one approached he would look up Hello, boss he would say, 
saluting with a finger to his forelock Or, if one had a suniame winch he 
hked to pronounce, but winch offered difficulties to Ins tongue, he would 
say the first letters with mock ceremomousness — as Well, Mister S-W-I- 
imierton' Comparatively few people, except in company, called him 
Arnold lo nmumerable friends, old and young, he was AB It was as 
if they used a diminutive 

And Ins fnends really were innumerable Ihey were absolutely sure 
of his interest and has integnty They went to him with all sorts of 
petitions troubles confessions He btened to them at length, then he 
gave bs advice He corresponded with them — hundreds of them He 
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was always ready to help them, and did so with money cncouiageinent, 
and sympathy 

Sometimes he would refer to one of them a^ he That chap, he would 
say A pause A jerk of the head Then He has to be helped And he was 
helped Once when I had received an appeal and had shown him the letter 
he said (though he did not know the appheant) What are you gomg to 
send^ I should like to do the same’ And out popped one of the odd cheques 
which he always carried for emergencies 
He came as is well known, from Staffordshire and I think his first interest 
in myself (otherwise a hterary mterest) arose from the fact that mme is a 
Staffordshire name He was born a Methodist And in spite of the fact that 
intellectually he was an agnostic he remained essentially a Methodist (and 
a Midlander) all his life 

The sneers of some people (who had not learned courtesy in the course of 
an otherwise elaborate curriculum) at his ‘provinciah in had no truth so 
far as his intellect and his imagmation were concerned He was provinaal 
in the sense that the Piovmces, the backbone of England are provmcial He 
also retamed certain provmaahsms of speech and pronunciation (I only 
mean in such words as ‘bath or ‘ask’, m which he used the hght a and 
such phrases as his favourite We shall look a bit soft’) 

He was easily impressed by magnificence or by a display of knowledge 
I thmk he could at times be caught by the second-rate But only for a time, 
for his judgment was in constant repair, and his scrutmy was very un- 
sentimental Otherwise, when he was thought provmaal’ he was often just 
humorous As for example when he moved mto a house where the panels 
of all the doors had been decorated by a former tenant with mirrors At my 
first visit to this house I said, ‘Oh Lord’ I couldn t stand all tins lookmg- 
glass’ He rephed blandly ‘I was bom foi it’ 

He dressed with great care His shirts were always superfine Once when 
he dined in company with a very great personage the personage broke a 
long silence by saying Mr Bennett, do you nund if I ask you something^ 
Bemiett agreed to be asked sometlnng Do you mmd telling me where you 
get your shirts^’ 

It was a great moment I can imagme the wave of Bemiett s hand — for he 
used deliberately a good deal of not always graceful gesture — as he re- 
sponded That was what I meant in referring to his lovable vamty He could 
be and was teased endlessly as to his clothes, but he did give them a great 
deal of thought As a consequence he was always described by The Tailor 
and Cutter as the best-dressed author m London’ 

What mterested him most of all, however, was not clothes Nor was it 
talk He had a really passionate mterest m human nature, and a really 
passionate love of the fine arts You had only to look at his beautiful and 
sensitive hands (of which I never knew him to be consaous) to realiSEe a 
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delicacy for which his manner might not have prepared you only to be in 
his company during the performance of music or before pictures, to reahize 
that power he had of yieldmg himself completely to beauty 
He was not a systematic cntic but was purely intuitive As a result some 
of the opmions he expressed on particular artists or particular works were 
erratic The elegant often shivered at his judgments On the whole however 
these judgments (unless they were roundly stated when it was wise to 
suspect them) wore well and wiU wear well 
He was a httle bitten with the desire to be up to date Not in private Some 
of his friends used to tease him about his pronouncements He was always 
ready for such gibes and equal to them And at the end of a bout of opposed 
statements either the opimons did not seem so eccentric, or Bennett would 
remark Well, there may be something in whit you say Immediately 
afterwards recovenng himself he would add But not much He would 
never yield to argument, but he would hsten to it with due respect 
Not always, though Several years ago the date of Mane Lloyd’s birth 
became a subject of dispute between us I said she was born m 1870 Bennett 
said I was wrong that she must have been born much earher I insisted He 
said We 11 soon settle it Tve got all the reference books m my study He 
disappeared Ten minutes later he returned ‘Extraordinary said he I ve 
looked m a dozen books And they re all wrong’ 

But he was laughing as he spoke His downnghtness — ^when not due to his 
stammer — ^was largely an innocent pose He was also as I have said (the 
remark may have caused some rubbmg of eyes), an excessively modest man 
He never spoke of his own books though often of the number of words 
he had written that day He accepted prmted criticism (though it was 
sometimes violent) better than any other author I have ever known His 
response to private praise when he took it seriously, was one of surpnse 
and pleasure 

Indeed as a proof of his modesty I recall that once when somebody not 
myself had repeated quite reason«,ble praise of his work, he meditatively 
said Well it s odd but I can t see it’ This was the truth In public he 
always pretended to be delighted with his own performance 
His greatest vamty was that he was a man-of-the-world He was never a 
man-of-the-world He had not the pulpy sentimentahty veneered with 
cymasm that is characteristic of that speaes He was on the contrary, once 
he went outside his own shrewd, practical gemus, simple almost to nawet^ 
He had the lovmg heart of a good man, plus the sensitiveness of the 
artist, the effiaent mmd of the practical thinker, the timidity of the stam- 
merer the determination of the Midlander, the rigour of the morahst, and 
the generosity of greatness I think he was a great writer, but he was a 
grater man 

As for his personahty, it is not without significance that he came from the 
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same county as Doctor Johnson was his habit to say that nine out of every 
ten people improve on acquaintance and. the more one knew Arnold 
Bennett the more one marvelled at the sympathy the patience, the large 
tolerance and the essential sweetness and simphcity which were the sources 
of his strength and of the affection of his fnends 

28 March 1931 
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On 31 July 1914, Berchtold Austro-Hunganan Foreign Munster was dis- 
mayed by advice from Bethmann the German Chancellor to act with 
restraint and not to give the signal for war His distraction was mterrupted 
by Conrad, Chief of the Austrian General Staff Conrad showed him a 
telegram from Moltke Chief of the German General Staff which urged 
that Austna-Hungary should at once mobilize agamst Russia and so launch 
a European war Berchtold with his irresponsible giggle exclaimed That 
beats everythmg Who rules then m Berhn^ This flippant remark was a 
profound judgment on the Germany of Wilham II and for that matter on 
the work of Bismarck The question baffled contemporaries and has baffled 
later observers 

Between 1871 and 1890 it had seemed possible to answer the question 
Bismarck ruled m Berhn He devised legislation determmed pohcy, con- 
trolled even the mihtary leaders his deasions settled Germany s course Yet 
Bismarck himself did not give this answer He always insisted that Germany 
was ruled by the Eong of Prussia and claimed that this was the core of his 
achievement Bismarck s answer was not a mere pretence even he the 
greatest of pohtical Germans, shrank from ultimate responsibihty and 
shouldered it on to a King by the Grace of God All the same the version 
was nonsense in practice, and largely even m theory Germany could not be 
ruled by the Eung-Emperor as Prussia had been ruled by Fredenck the 
Great or even by Fredenck Wilham IV Men may obey their kmg even in 
a penod when monarchical sentiment is dechmng they will not obey some- 
one else s kmg and the Eong of Prussia was the kmg of others for the 
maionty of Germans The Kmg of Prussia was German Emperor by con- 
quest by mvitation of the German prmces by pohtical mtrigue by con- 
stitutional arrangement by everythmg except the Grace of God The 
German Emperor had no coronation — Whence no rehgious sanction Right 
still counted for much m Germany and the Emperors right rested on 
national sentiment, not on divme appomtment 

Bismarck s creation deserved its name of the second Empire its spint 
was, m truth nearer to the demagogy of Napoleon HI than to the mystic 
tradition of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation After 1806 
when the Holy Roman Empire ended German authonty could rest only 
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on the masses Bismarck had concealed this fact, a** the titanic figure of 
Napoleon I had concealed it m Prance in similar circumstances With the 
fall of Bismarck it could be concealed no longer The question Who rules 
in Berlin^ was stated with ever-mcreasing urgency until it found an ansv/er 

in 1933 

William II had perhaps supposed in 1890 that he himself would rule in 
Berhn This view was held later by those who wished to hang the Kaiser 
The fault of Wilham was his failure to rule not that he ruled v^rrongly 
Dr Eyck, his latest historian ^ is nearer the truth when he draws a parallel 
with the system of Enghsh government m the leign of George III George III 
too used to be accused of personal rule tins is a myth no longer believed 
by anyone On the personal side it is unfair to compare Wilham 11 with 
George III Wilham had considerable political gifts to say nothmg of bs 
gift for phrase-makmg Theodore Roosevelt said to him m 1910 In America 
you would have your ward behmd you and would lead your delation at 
your party s national convention In fact William was a first-rate Key-note^ 
speaker On the great issues of pohtics he often saw farther than his pro- 
fessional advisers In 1890 he was right to reject Bismarck s programme of 
a coup d itat in favour of reconcihng the working-classes to the Reich m 
1905 he was nght in opposmg Holstein s pohcy of the Tangier visit he was 
nght (from the German point of view) m promoting the Baghdad railway 
he was nght m distrusting the monbund Habsburg monarchy and, at the 
end m advocatmg concessions to Rumama as the one way of staving off 
disaster, even his advances to both Russia and England did more good than 
harm — ^without such a gestui?e, for example, as his visit to the deathbed of 
Queen Victona estrangement between England and Germany would have 
come even sooner than it did While the German Foreign Office was con- 
fidently snubbing all the Great Powers in turn Wilham II saw the dangers 
of the free hand and never ceased though by erratic impulses, to seek for 
some great pohtical combination 

His immediate reactions no doubt were often as wild as his longer vision 
was sound He would scribble We must mobilize at once’ on the news of 
some colomal dispute and even proposed to arrest the transference of the 
British Fleet to the North Sea by an ultimatum He exploded repeatedly 
against Austrian failure to destroy Serbia, yet he reahzed more clearly than 
any German diplomatist that this was a futile programme and, m his serious 
moments, urged reconahation His margmal notes, which made so much 
stir when published, were written for pleasure, not for action and no action 
ever followed from them They were the outbreaks of a man knowing him- 
self, and known to be irresponsible The Kruger telegram is a case in pomt 
This was certainly a watermg-down of William’s ongmal idea of landmg 

^Das PersonttcHe Regtmmt Wilhelms II Politisdie Gesduchte des deutschen KaiseixcicBcs von 
1890 bis 19x4- By Bncb Eyck. 
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maiHies at Delagoa Bay All the same it would never have been sent had 
It not suited Holstein s scheme of fnghtenmg England with the shadow of 
a Continental League When this scheme failed Marschall and Holstem 
shifted the blame to Wilham though the pohcy underlying it was theirs 
So later m the great crisis of the reign Germans of all classes from Bulow 
downwards used the Daily Telegraph aifair as a means for shifting on to 
William II all the consequences of German arrogance and power 
Wilham II was not a rulei he was a medium He reflected the pohtical 
mind of Germany and expressed it with gemus Contemporary observers 
were much at fault when they attnbuted the great German Navy to a 
personal whim of Wilham II The Navy was a demagogic cause promoted 
by hberal professors and popular even among Socialist and Roman Catholic 
voters Had Wilham surrendered altogether to his demagogic impulses, he 
would have anticipated Hitler s undisputed power As it was his upbnngmg 
and conscience remed Inm in the Kmg of Prussia restrained the German 
Emperor as Prussia in Bismarck s conception restrained Germany These 
negations were not a solution and since Wilham failed to lead, the problem 
was returned to the Chancellors Here mdeed is the profound pohtical 
interest of the reign of Wilham 11 — the search for a prmciple of authonty 
and responsibihty when this could no longer be provided by the Crown 
To return to the analogy with George III Dr Eyck supposes that George III 
was defeated by the opposition of Charles Fox and blames the Germans 
for not produemg a hberal figure of similar emmence Thi$ does that charm- 
mg gambler too much honour Growth of a sense of responsibihty not of 
an opposition, transformed the British Constitution and this responsibihty 
rested on a governing class which was truly representative of the pohtical 
nation In Bismarckian Germany the govermng classes mihtary and avil 
were not merely out of touch with the masses who had now become the 
nation they were actively and consciously opposed to everything that was 
dearest to national ambition Bismarck’s greatest aclnevement was his defeat 
of Greater Germany he preserved the Habsburg monarchy and msisted 
that his truncated Germany was a satiated State’ This flew m tie face of 
national sentiment The only binding force m the governing classes was 
resistance to the popular will Liberal observers, misled by Western analogies, 
thought that tbs imphed prinapally resistance to a constitutional system 
but the national masses demanded most of all a truly umted Germany 
The reign of Wilham II saw two attempts to break the deadlock between 
the govemmg classes and the nation m different ways both Capnvi and 
Bulow aspired to rule m Berhn Capnvi took the way of hberahsm, Bulow 
attempted to wield the bow of Bismarck and to create a new Bismarckian 
compromise by agihty and intngue Capnvi, who followed Bismarck as 
Chancellor, has been neglected by bstonans, yet he was the most significant 
of Bismarck’s successors, for he conducted the expenment m hberahsm wbch 
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later wnters often suggested as the solution of the German problem In 
fact Capnvi was the ody parhamentary Chancellor of Imperial Germany 
Though appomted by the Emperoi he thought m terms of a parhamentary 
majority, and this could be created only by means of a national programme 
Hence Caprivi gave up Bismarck s negative foreign pohcy and supported 
the German cause in south-eastern Europe domestic and foreign demagogy 
went hand m hand Capnvi justified the impeiial military piogramme by 
reference to Russia, mstead of to France and the climax of his pohcy came 
in 1893 when he carried the mcreased Army grant with the votes of Roman 
Cathohcs Poles and some Piogressives As Dr Eyck rightly says the spht 
in the Progressive party which followed tins vote marked the end of hberal- 
ism as a pohtical force m Germany Dr Eyck calls it suicide smcide is some- 
times the only solution Liberahsm had no future if it failed to support 
Capnvi equally it had no future if it supported him For Capnvi himself 
had no future In 1894 he ran into conflict with Botho Eulcnburg Prime 
Mmister of Prussia Capnvi wanted a democratic reform of the Prussian 
suflFrage Eulenburg a revival of the anti-Socialist laws Wilham II took 
the ody course and dismissed them both The decisive answer was given 
no one could rule in Berhn 

This answer was accepted by Hohenlohe the next Chancellor Dr Eyck 
speaks contemptuously of his age and feebleness these were the necessary con- 
ditions of his existence As a Bavarian, he would not restrain Germany for the 
sake of Prussia as a Conservative he would not break Prussia for the sake of 
Germany With htde power over events and no influence in the Reichstag, 
he tolerated all the decisive lurches in German pohcy the Baghdad railway 
the great Navy the estabhshment in Clnna were all Hohenlohe s doing or 
rather consequences of his lack of doing He dehberately avoided asking the 
great question let alone attempting to answer it Yet it was a question which 
demanded an answer The man who attempted to answer it in the reign of 
Wilham n was Bulow Chancellor from 1900 to 1909 Bulow’s name is 
weighed down by his Memoirs the most trivial record ever left by a man who 
has occupied high position Nevertheless he dominated the history of Wilhel- 
mme Germany Bulow was the only Imperial Chancellor after Bismarck to 
count m German politics — ^the only one who made eflfective speeches and to 
whom men looked for a ‘pohcy Still more, the Bulow btoc of 1906 was 
the first stable parhamentary combination behind the Chancellor since 
Bismarck broke with the National Liberals m 1 879 and it was a more rehable 
coalition than any created under the Weimar repubhc Fmally, in 1908, 
Bulow— whether dehberately or not— used the Daily Telegraph affair to 
eject Wilham II from pohtics and to impose upon him the hnutations of a 
constitutional monarch Wilham II never recovered from this blow, it ended 
whatever firagmeuts of personal rule’ remamed 

Bulow s success was barren It served only to reveal that the problem of 
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German government lay deeper than in William s character it was rooted 
m the foundations of Bismarck s Reich The humihation of William II left 
Bulow face to face with the Prussian Conservatives and once more, as with 
Caprivi it became clear that the twm causes of world pohcy and mtemal 
democracy could be achieved only after the defeat of the classes which 
Bismarck had preserved the forces of old Prussia Bulow declared to the 
Conservatives who brought him down We shall meet again at Phihppi 
The engagement was not fought in Bulow s hfedme it was won by his 
demagogic heir m 1933 and completed by the massacres which followed 
20 July 1944 Bulow s fall led to another more fateful, mterregnum the 
Chancellorship of Bethmami HoUweg Hohenlohe had allowed pohcy to 
be made without him Bethmann HoUweg had it made against him It was 
a grotesque though mevitable conclusion to Bismarck s work that the 
ChanceUor should be helpless both m the Reichstag and m the Prussian 
Landtag umversal suffrage and privileged class-franchise alike rejected him 
Yet for this veiy reason he was the only possible Chancellor As in Metter- 
nich s Austria admimstration had taken the place of government 
A solution of a sort was found perhaps against Bethmann HoUweg s 
wiU a solution of foreign pohcy German foreign pohcy of the 1890 s had 
been cabmet diplomacy even though it made an occasional demagogic 
gesture The last display of this cabinet diplomacy was the first Moroccan 
crisis of 1905 a cnsis dehberately engmeered by Holstem without any 
preparation of public opmion and hence ending m failure for Germany 
Once more m the Bosman crisis, Bulow was the man of the transition 
demagogue enough to back the German cause m south-eastern Europe 
Bismarckian enough to regret having done so In 1911 national opmion came 
into Its own the Agadir crisis was fought with pubhc backing from start 
to fimsh Nevertheless Agadir was a false start a red herring it was de- 
hberately designed by Eadeilen last of the Bismarckians to distract German 
chauvinism from eastern Europe and so from the mortal conflict with 
Russia Until Agadir Germany had remained a Power which if not 
‘satiated , could stiU be satisfied with colomal gams after Agadir Germany 
had to bid for the mastery of Europe This mescapable fate determined the 
diplomacy of 1913 and 1914 which Dr Eyck descnbes m fuU detail German 
pohcy sought in vam to avoid the mission of conquest which was bemg 
thrust upon it Few historians wiU quarrel with Dr Eyck s verdict that the 
German statesmen and generals did not dehberately plan the outbreak of 
world war in July 1914 yet a war of conquest was the only possible out- 
come of German history Bethmann HoUweg had been the only Imperial 
Chancellor to be censured by the Reichstag he was also the only Chancellor 
to receive from the Reichstag a unanimous vote of confidence Certainly m 
August 1914 Bethmann HoUweg did not rule in Berlin , what ruled at last 
m Berlin was the will of the German people for power 
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The German problem past and present is the problem of German umty 
Though this does not eiast now ^e are tempted to tlimk that it existed m 
some Golden Age of the past Dr Eyck s book is a reminder that this Golden 
Age cannot be found in the age of Wilham II Imperial Germany was never 
a united national State m the sense that Prance was united and made a 
nation by the great revolution In Imperial Germany almost as much as in 
the Holy Roman Empiie there was a balance of authonties and classes, 
instead of authoritarian rtJe there was organized anarchy Germany had 
m some sort a ^governing class — the Prussim arm/ officers and Prussian 
admimstrators Though this class held Germany together, it was even more 
concerned to hold Germany back while offermg Germany a corset it 
strapped on a strait-jacket The first German war weakened this class the 
Hitler revolution completed its destiuction There are now no forces wuthm 
Germany to resist the full programme of German unification and the 
present partition rests solely on the occupying aimies This gives it a umque 
and precarious character A Germany free from foreign control will seek to 
restore the united Greater Germany winch Hitler achie\ed in 1938 nor will 
democracy provide an automatic safeguaid iganist a new Geimin aggression 
In the reign of Wilham II every step tov^^ards demociacy w..s a step towards 
general war The Navy was popular world policy was popular, support 
for the German cause in eastern Europe was popular Attempts at reconciha- 
tion with others were unpopular and Wilham s prestige was rmned in 1908 
when It became known that he favoured friendship with England 
The harsh truth of German Instory is that the solution of the German 
question cannot be found withm Germany Partition cannot be maintained 
as a permanent pohey yet a united Germ iny will keep Europe in Jipprc- 
hension, and would be tolerable only m a world of United Nations Wilhel- 
mme Germany overshadowed her neighbours by playing off East and West 
any future Germany will seek to do the same If the Great Powers were on 
friendly terms there would even now be no German problem so long as 
they remam estranged Germany will offer the occasion and may be the 
ongmator of future wars Who rules m Berhn^’ The question once domi- 
nated German history, now it torments all the world In our impatience and 
anxiety we are led to hope that one day the German people may rule in 
Berlin That outcome is m the long iim unavoidable, it will be tolerable 
only if there also rules m Berhn awareness of a community of nations It is 
for the Germans to seek umty on a democratic and paafic basis, die Great 
Powers must ensure that the Germans do not promote umty by a programme 
of foreign aggression At the present time, both the Germans and the Great 
Powers are fading m their task, and the question Who rules in Berbi^’ has 
lost nothing of its menacing character 
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A GREAT idea seldom gets a free run The saentist in his laboratoiy can 
concentrate on a single line of research and work it to fiuition — oi to deatli 
In the world of real life expenments aie always bemg interrupted or broken 
off half-way Thus the pohcy of treating the Germans resolutely was broken 
off by the French m 1923 just when it was succeeding and the policy of 
co-operating with the Russians was broken off m 1945 before the rewards 
(and difficulties) of this policy became plam The great question of the future 
IS whether mankmd will turn agamst the saentists before they succeed in 
blowing up the planet — certainly an experiment of great interest One idea 
has had a real run for its money — ^tried out without restnction and earned 
to Its extreme This is the idea ofthe Hero or Superman the political saviour 
for whom many Europeans have been cravmg ever since the time of 
Napoleon The myth was launched by Napoleon himself and took his own 
nephew prisoner Carlyle preached it with religious frenzy, Wagner cLessed 
It up m musical form for the Germans and m the ea ly twentieth century 
practically every writer offered some form of anti-democratic superman 
doctnne 

Twenty years later the superman ariived — or rather two supermen arrived 
Mussohm and Hitler, Napoleons of the twentieth century, the heroes of our 
time Both were pure-hero types without any of the adventitious aids of 
their predecessors Frederick the Great inliented his crown Napoleon had 
a background of mihtary success Cromwell and Lenui rested on a compact 
levolutionary class Hitler and Mussohm made themselves Except as heroes, 
they were nobodies Before they attained power they had achieved nothmg 
and the supposed class-basis of their rule (Fascism as the last stage of capital- 
ism) was arrant nonsense Their real supporters were men as classless as 
themselves not great capitahsts or even the petty houtgeotsie General Beck 
said of Hitlei ‘this man has no coimtry , and one could add — ^no class, no 
past, no family Mussohm had a family and even a mistress this did not 
prevent Ins ordermg the execution of bis son-m-law Certainly he sometimes 
repeated ‘proletariat echoes of his past, as Hitler hved on tlie Greater 
German rhetoric diat he had picked up m Vienna These were merely 
incantations phrases to produce the popular roar, not genuine behefs still 
less the mom es of their action These heroes believed only m themselves 
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Like all men in public life they craved for power Tbe exceptional thing in 
them was the addition of intense personal vanity they wished both to stand 
in the limelight and to control the switchboard to be actor producer and 
playwright In short they wished to be God and mankind having lo t its 
faith in God acquiesced m their wish 

Heroes are not of mortal clay that we know of all supermen from Sieg- 
fried to Jack Tanner We cannot expect them to act according to normal 
standards or even to notice the human beings around them But how do 
they get on with each other^ This is the fasematmg topic of Miss Wiske- 
mann s book^ the relations of the two supermen According to all authon- 
ties, heroes recogmze each other mstinctively they keep faith with each 
other, though they betray all the world besides Miss Wiskemann attributes 
to Hitler and Mussolim a common mtellectual ancestry she puts all the 
blame on Nietzsche This seems to me too narrow a basis there is httle to it 
except that Hitler once fell mto a trance before the bust of the master It 
leaves out of account the long hercHtradmon m modem Europe Mussolini 
summed up the Latm Ime of that tradition from Bonaparte to Georges 
Sorel, Hitler sprang directly from Carlyle and Wagner More deeply (and 
this IS the sense in the hero-idea) each in Ins way expressed the *gemus’ of 
his people — a parody no doubt as summanes always are, but no more a 
parody than Churchill say if of the Bntish people One can safely adapt for 
both Hitler and Mussolim Gardiner s phrase about Cromwell ‘the greatest, 
because the most typical Englishman of all time ^ Of course both men were 
lunatics as Miss Wiskemann firmly establishes of Hitler, though doubtfully 
of Mussolim (such is her soft-heartedness for all Itahans) The point is not of 
moment All men are mad who devote themselves to the pursuit of power 
when they could be fislnng pamtmg pictures or simply sitting in the sun 
If men were sane there would be no history Though lunatics do not follow 
the rules of sane behaviour, they have rules of their own The task of the 
historian is to discover these rules No man acts out of character and, as 
Machiavelli said, a man has only one character, as he has only one face 
Hider s rules and character ran true to a form that is easily mapped, Musso- 
lim's behaviour was more complicated and therefore Miss Wiskemann in- 
clines to beheve him sane — or suffermg from a duodenal ulcer, which comes 
to the same thing There is a more profound explanation even the hero 
cannot escape reahty even he remams rooted m the ground from which he 
has sprung 

Miss Wiskemann disapproves of such high subjects as Hider and Mussolim 
being treated by witty Oxford dons (alas^ this is not a reference to the 
present writer) Wit has its advantages it puts the hero in his histone settmg 
The difference between Hider and Mussolnn was the difference between 
their two countries In Miss Wiskematm*s book Germany and Italy come m 

^ Th0 Rome Berlin dxts By Elizabeth Wiskemann 
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too little They are treated as two sovereign States of comparable importance 
there is no analysis of their historic background or (apart from a table of 
Italy’s coal imports) of their economic strength The coal statistics give the 
game away Coal is the most important index of power Italy has no coal 
dierefore she is dependent for her power on others condemned to a jackal 
diplomacy — or to none at all The hesitations and manoeuvres of Mussohni 
were not, as Miss Wiskcmann thinks, the results of doubt so much as a hero s 
resentment agamst the limitations of real hfe — ^truly, Mussolim was a hero 
of the suburbs Vain and arrogant as he was he yet had the sense to see that 
Italy could simulate greatness only by huntmg with Hitler he never shared 
the futile imsjudgment of those western diplomats who thought that Italy 
could take the place of Russia m an anti-Hider coahtion (a favourite idea of 
the Bntish foreign office) and he never accepted for a moment the ambition 
of Itahan diplomats from Ciano downwards to play fast-and-loose with 
Germany and yet swagger among the great Hitler saw the dilemma just as 
clearly He wrote to Mussolmi on 6 March 1940 

The outcome of this war will also deade the future of Italy If this future is 
considered m your country m terms of merely perpetuatmg the existence of a 
European state of modest pretensions then I am wrong But if this fiiture is con- 
sidered m terms of a guarantee of the existence of the Itahan people from a histoncal 
geopohtical and moral pomt of view or accordmg to the rights of your people 
those who are fightmg Germany to-day will be your enemies too 

Agamst this profound analysis Miss Wiskemann concludes It was not 
mere rhetonc to say that one Itahan alone forced Italy into the war m June 
1940 It IS all very well to like Itahans better than Germans Who doesn t^ 
This does not alter the fact that Germany was (and is) the only country on 
the European continent of Great Power stature and that Italy could be 
carried to greatness only on Germany s back Miss Wiskemann writes as 
though the Axis was an aberration of Mussolmi s in reahty it came at the 
end of a tradition which includes Charlemagne and Napoleon Mettermch 
and Bismarck 

This, indeed, is the most cunous thmg about these heroes Accordmg to 
the prophets, they were to be men without a past, beyond good and evil 
and — ^what is more important — ^beyond tradition and habit Both Hitler and 
Mussohni tried to follow the teachings of the prophetic books They mvented 
their umforms and their methods of address — ^Duce and Fuehrer titles never 
heard before They wrote each other mtermmable letters, which were meant 
to be the correspondence of gods Miss Wiskemann quotes a description by 
Shirer of the sigmng of the Pact with Japan Three loud knocks on the giant 
door are heard There is a tense hush m the great hall The Japanese hold 
then breath The door swmgs slowly open and m strides Hitler ’ It is like a 
scene from The Great Dictator^ except that no one is allowed to laugh Yet 
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as soon as it comes to practical affairs these heroes turn out to be creatures 
of Instory like anyone else Hitler s ideas were the commonplace of pan- 
Germans in Vienna Mussolini’s pohcy is what one would expect from a 
countryman of Cavoui and Cnspi Thus the history of the Axis is a story 
on two planes On one level it expressed merely the personahty of two 
lunatics on the other it was a profoundly important chapter in the diplomacy 
of Germany and Italy the two revolutionary nations of 1848 This contra- 
diction baffled the two heroes themselves As the only gods m Europe they 
ought to have been on terms of pecuhar confidence^ faithfully united against 
all others This was the impression they tned to give to the world and even 
to themselves each beheved m the other— Mussohm was hypnotized by 
Hitler and Hitler was genumely taken m by Mussohm Ail the same the 
pull of real life was too strong for them Hitler despised Mussohm at the 
very moment of behevmg in him Mussohm knew that Hitler was leadmg 
him to disaster even though he followed him with conviction Each tnefced 
the other and intngued against the other though each knew that this was a 
sin against the hero in himself Thus Mussohm encouraged the Czechs to 
become Commumsts m the autumn of 1939 in order to make things difficult 
between Moscow and Berhn he protected Polish refugees and even hoped 
that Yugoslavia would be a barner agamst German expansion m the Balkans 
Hitler kept German irredentism in Tyrol up his sleeve, cut down Italy s 
share of Yugoslavia after its conquest rejected Italy’s claims agamst France 
As a final oddity, though both were hars without restraint or scruple each 
swallowed the other’s hes and then was genumely hurt at having been 
deceived Probably each was happiest in the last phase securely divorced 
fiom reality Mussohm rattling the bones of the Fascist Republic and dream- 
ing of St Helena, Hitler readmg Carlyle and prepanng a stupendous Cotter-- 
danmermg Both ran true to foim to the end Hitler’s last letter reproached 
Mussolmi for having lost the war by mvading Greece Mussolim carried this 
letter in Ins pocket to show that he had been the first of the resistors In these 
last acts each expressed national character as well as his own — the hard-luck 
story of the German, the smart intrigue of the Itahan They were a very 
nasty and ridiculous pair The worst part of the story is that millions of 
people beheved in them and applauded their every action No doubt men 
deserved what they got, when diey went around crying for a hero, a human 
saviour, a superman mstead of mafcmg the best of their own virtues and 
defects Perhaps the Axis wdl sicken humamty with heroes for a long time 
to come But I doubt it Despite Miss Wiskemann, despite witty Oxford 
dons. Hitler and Mussohm seem safe for Valhalla 
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Elizabeth Cleghoen Gaskell was the daughter of Wilham Steven- 
son and Elizabeth Holland It is very often found that talent springs from 
families which have a rehgious bachgroxmd In Scotland the son of the 
manse is almost proverbial m his success m any walk of hfe In England the 
Church or the Ahmstry has produced many brilhant children If combined 
with this backgroimd there is also a sohd country ancestry of mdustry and 
good stock, one may expect talent if not gemus to show itself sooner or later 
Mrs Gaskell s father came of a Border family had his schoohng at Bcrwick- 
on-Tweed and was then trained for the Unitarian Mimstry Like many 
mimsters of those days he held two appomtments preachmg on Sunday and 
teaching classics in the Manchester Academy dunng the week He gave up 
professional Anaiusm not so much, we gather from a return to orthodoxy 
as a conviction of the impropriety of a paid mimstry and took to farmmg 
m East Lothian, where agricultural experiments were bemg made on scientific 
hnes It stiU remains one of the best farmmg parts of Scotland Tins was not 
altogether a success Perhaps the farmer s mother m one of Mis Gaskell s 
short stones who says, If on twelve acr^ he managed to lose a hundred 
pounds a year, what would he lose on one hundred and fifty^ gives the 
reason In any case he gave up his farm and went to Edmburgh where he 
estabhshed a boarding house for students and coached at the University, 
proving once more that When land is gone and money spent Then learnmg 
is most excellent in Edmburgh he made the acquamtance of a young 
medical student from Cheshire Henry Holland (afterwards Sir Henry 
Holland a Royal physician) Both men were Unitarians, both were inter- 
ested m the land and their friendship led later to Stevenson s marriage In 
about xSo6 the Earl of Lauderdale, Governor-General designate of India 
who had a very high opimon of Stevenson s abihties ofered him the post of 
pnvate secretary, and when owmg to the opposition of the East India Com- 
pany Stevenson withdrew his claim, he compensated his secretary with a 
rare generosity by obtammg for him the vacant post of Keeper of the Records 
to the Treasury All that we know to Stevenson^s discredit, and it is highly 
to his discredit, is that he wrote ‘Some Remarks on the very inferior Utihty 
of Classical Learning It may or may not stand to his credit that the Czar 
offered him a professorship of technology at the University of ELharkov 
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At about tins time be mamed Elizabeth Holland, a relation of his friend 
Henry Holland She agam had a good country and professional background 
Her people on both sides were of good blood and her father Peter Holland 
was a surgeon not in the narrow sense of the word as used to-day but in 
the older sense of doctor as well That noble type of umversal physician is 
now only a remembrance Speaahzation and the advance of sacnce have 
driven it away There are doubtless advantages and certamly disadvantages 
in this increasing division between separate branches of the healing art Not 
that doctors now are less skilful less kind less devoted in their aims and 
their live^ but tha^ loved friend the Family Ph^^siaan becomes rarer as 
medicine ramifies All readers of Dr John Brown s works (he who wrote 
among other Jungs of JV^ai]orie Fleming Sir Walter Scott's Pet Marjorie ) 
V ill remember his de«cnpnons of the Scotch country doctor called out in 
the midwinter mgl ts to a farm or a shephe^'d s cottage away in the hills or 
across nver and moorland sometimes dnving in his gig shawled and great- 
coated against the sterm, sometimes walking against tl e northern blast and 
drivmg snow that the horse would not face helpmg a woman m childbirth 
or the herd (anghce shepherd) who had broken a leg or arm and often get- 
ting home cold and exhausted in the dark hours of an early wmter mommg 
to find fresh calls setthng his hat more firmly on his head pulling his plaid 
more tightly round him and going out again mto the dark storm There was 
then no such thing as a professional dispensing chemist The doctor aided 
in some cases by the young gentlemen' who were studying undei him 
made and dispensed his own medianes in the surgery, and if the pupils fell 
in love with the doctor s daughter, as in the case of Molly Gibson m Wives 
and Daughtas the doctor might have unwiUmgly to dispense with his 
dispenser 

This patriarchal state of master and prentice still had echoes m my clnld- 
hood As a very httle girl I used to stay with an uncle and aunt at Uxbridge, 
then so pretty and small a town that I cannot bear to think of it now as a 
suburb of London Both were Scotch, hke Mrs Gaskell s Dr Gibson and 
Ins first wife My Aunt Nan was my father s elder and only sister and the 
house was called St Andrews The long garden where apneots ripened 
agamst a red bnck wall and the large attic where the garden apples were 
stored are among my earhest and dearest recollections In the surgery which 
had an entrance from the house and a separate entrance for patients from the 
street (a room stnedy forbidden to me) the medianes were compounded 
on the spot by an assistant In fair weather Uncle John would visit his 
patients m a high dog-cart, with a servant sittmg hehmd, in bad weather an 
a closed carnage driven by the groom, just as Dr Gibson did in Wives and 
Daughters nearly a hundred years earher An old family doctoi in London, 
now also dead for many years, told my mother when motors came in that 
he would not have one The time spent m his brougham, he said, between 
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patient and patient, gave Inm time to thmi. over die last case and to prepare 
ins mind for the next case All this is altered now but this type of Beloved 
Physiaan (not without a sharp tongue and a strong hand when required) 
was part of the background of Ehzabeth Stevenson s youth and has been 
quietly immortalized by the daughter she hardly loicw, for she died when 
her httle Elizabeth was only a few weeks old 
The Chelsea to which Stevenson nad brought his bride and where then 
elder child a boy was also boin survives he**e and there There is now a 
tablet on the house recording tbe wnter s birthplace but Chelsea is sadly 
alteied since William Stevenson took his wife to I3 Lindsey Row now 
numbered 93 CheyneWalk The hea/y hand of prosper o us mid-Victorian- 
ism the German bombs have altered and defaced so much of that lovely 
irregular row of houses that runs from tne bottom of Flood Street to where 
Cheyne Walk comes to an unrespected end near the Lots Road Power 
Station Old Chelsea Chuidi was almost totally dcstio)'cd by fire and 
explosives during the last war (by which we mein the 19:,9-AS wir for it 
seems highly improbable at the moment that it will be the last no^ is there 
yet any accurate system of nomenclatuie for differentiating between this and 
the 1914-18 war) Of the mellow irregular red-bricL stiucture some four 
hundred years old rich in monuments full of memories of nobles statesmen 
poets and preachers only a fiagment next to the nver remams Here pious 
ladies have cleared the ground of debris and planted flowers with loving 
care The remaimng part of the church with a few monuments has been 
made sound and reconsecrated but the chirch itself has penshed for ever 
How lovely Chehea must have been then (so alive is Mrs Gaskell to-day 
that one hardly beheves it is nearly a hundred and fifty years smee she was 
born and more than eighty since she died) when the Thames still flowed 
clear and the foreshore was the happy playground of children mudlarks as 
we used to call them Here where a part of the mid-Victorian Embankment 
stomly bounds the nver used to be httle houses their backs to the water 
their gardens or jards sloping towards it just across the narrow roadway 
from Lmdsey Row so narrow in one place that an arch ran from house to 
house over the road as m pictures of the old City before the Fire of London 
Half-way up Church Street about \s?’here the south side of Paulton Square 
now stands w^^as still to be seen the decaying fabric of Essex House (also 
known as Church Place or Queen Elizabeth s House) once the property of 
Henry VIII s Thomas Cromwell during his powei On the further side of the 
river, across the ferry were fields and trees and the windmill immortahzed 
by Girtin in one of his lovehest water-coloui drawings 
To see Chelsea as it was then, read Henry Kingsley's The Htllyars and the 
Burtom, that stiange enchanting novel His father was the second Vicar of 
Chelsea and Henry as a boy krew every stieet and stone of it and has 
described them with nostalgic affection and their inhabitants with Church 
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Street at feud with. Danvers Street on the west and Lawrence Sticct on the 
east The last two streets stand (Danvers Street rather damaged at the south 
end) they keep their names but their character has gone and Lawrence 
Street m particular is as depressing an example of piecemeal rcbuildmg in vari- 
ous bad periods as you would wish to see The south or river end of Church 
Street was destroyed with the church though every eftort had already been 
made to ruin it by the re-erection of Crosbie Hall taken from the City and 
set down by the nver where with one end still unfinished and hncKtd up 
It looks hke a District Visitor poking its nose 111 where it is not wanted with 
mtent to improve anyone who is about a Mrs Pardiggle of a place 
To the east the heavy hand of the mid-Victorian Improver is 111 evidence 
in the hospital and the block of flats which ‘^tand at the bottom of Cheyne 
Row with Its dignified httle eighteenth-century houses Their hideous hot- 
coloured red-purply bricks and graceless aimless ornament cannot be excused 
even by their being well and sohdly built They in their unpleasmg hideous- 
ness stood the bombing well but even this is no defence even post-dated 
for their outward appearance Enough of Chelsea To read The Htllyars and 
the Burtons is to wrmg one s heart all to no purpose 
The motherless child was taken by stage-coach to her mother s home at 
Knutsford m Cheshire where her mother s sister Mrs Lumb took kindly 
charge of her and her uncle Dr Peter Holland became the guardian of her 
health Mrs Lumb s house described by Lady Ritchie (Anne Thackeray) 
as a tall red house on the Heath, with a wide spreading view and widi a 
pretty carved staircase and many hght wmdows both back and front , must 
have been a good comfortable middle-class home Mrs Lumb had been 
obhged to part from a husband whose habits made domestic hfe impossible 
and had one httle daughter a cripple, who did not live very long fo part 
with a husband then meant something very serious and we can only guess 
that Mrs Lumb had every reason to do so for apparentlv there was no 
criticism of her action Luckily there seems to have been money enough 
and httle Elizabeth was well cared for And here she came into a family 
circle of brains and talents for a Wedgwood was her Uncle Peter Holland s 
wife and through the Wedgwoods Charles Darwin the naturahst was a 
cousm Not till I began to read about Mrs Gaskell s hfe did I reahze that 
Darwin had been deeply mterested m her novels and was apparently rather 
confused to find himself drawn recognizably he thought as Roger Hamley 
m Wtves and Daughters not that anyone could have minded the companson 
except that Roger is just a htde too worthy for us to love Another and 
unusual connection came later firom Knutsford through her husband for a 
Gaskell was the mother of Clive of India who, when not chmbmg the 
church spire at Market Drayton might have been found at Knutsford, 
where he went to school, jumping from one ball on the top of the pillars 
of a gate to the other to the great danger of his arms and legs , and at another 
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time helping his school-fellows to dam the mill-stream by making a coffer- 
dam of his own body agamst which they could pile stones Not that any of 
Chve’s blood ran in the Stevenson veins but one cannot help bemg amused 
by these tlrnigs 

When Elizabeth was about fifteen she was sent to a boarding school at 
Stratford-on-Avon where she stayed (as did Esther Summerson in Bleak 
House) durmg the hohdays (and we may add as did the parents at the 
school for grown-ups in Dickens s modk-serious Mrs Orange and Mrs 
Lemon) She was seventeen and her father seems to have felt the need of 
havmg his daughter with Inm but he had married again and had a son and 
a daughter, so that her father s house was far less home to her than her 
aunt s house at Khutsford He was not a wealthy man and seems to have 
deaded that his daughter should be piepared to earn her hvmg a far kmder 
attitude than that of the Victoiian father who spent his own fortune (and 
possibly his wife’s) and felt that somehow the girls would be provided for 
Concermng this time she says that she was very very unhappy and that 
her child s heart was ready to break but it did not last long (when one is 
young time can be very very long though m days it is short) and withm 
two years he died Foi a time she hved with a Holland uncle m Park Lane 
and then to her great joy was able to go back to her aunt Mrs Lumb at 
Knutsford Later she went to Newcastle for two years to study under the 
Rev Wilham Turner a Umtarian mimster and lecturer in Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy at Newcasde who is partly descnbed as Thurstan 
Benson in Mrs Gaskell s novel Ruth, presumably to fit herself for teaching 
While she was working under him she went to visit Mr Turner s elder 
daughter married to a Umtanan colleague m Manchester and here she met 
the Rev Wilham Gaskell jumor mimster at the Cross Stieet Umtanan 
Chapel After their engagement she went for a time to Edinburgh partly 
because of a cholera scare m Newcastle and possibly also to know the country 
where her father had farmed and studied Their marnage took place at the 
parish church of Knutsford m 1833 

^Nothmg but good was ever known of Wilham Gaskell ’ said an old 
Manchester Umtarian who had known him for many years He was a man 
after God s own heait modest cultured rehgious in the truest sense of the 
word They settled m a small house near the chapel and her life’s work had 
begun 

This is not the place to wnte her hfe She was for the rest of her days a 
wife a mother, foremost then a worker among her husband s flock and a 
friend to the poor and outcast Her books were written as so much good 
work IS as and when she could find time No writer has yet, I firmly beheve 
really suffered from not being able to devote him or herself to writing 
Possibly men — many ways the weaker vessel — ^require the sacred hours 
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that may not be impinged upon the shelter fiom outside mterfeience, the 
feelmg (which must be higldy satisfying) of my work But tins splendid 
isolation IS not possible for many women and they do remarkably well 
without It As a well-known novelist once said when asked by an interviewer 
what her hours of work were I have no intention of letting my wntmg 
get the upper hand of me, it just has to fit itself in where it can So did Mrs 
Gaskell, writing far uito the mght or getting up early never letting the 
daily tasks of housemother and minister s wife be neglected ohne Hast ohne 
Rost 

Their fourth child was a boy, after three girh and the httle creature died 
at ten months old from scarlet fever It was her husband who suggested that 
wnitmg might help her to forget her grief and pass the time for she was 
temporanly an invalid after the gnef and stiain of the baby s illness and 
death The bom writer’s mmd, serzmg mcidents 01 fragments of tallc without 
knowmg why, often reveals sometlnng which is unsuspected even to itself 
The words of the old servant Betty m Cousin PhiUts are hke a rougher 
reflection of Mr Gaskell s qmet advice to Ins wife After the hght-hearted 
faithless Holdsworth has left Plnlhs she droops and languishes and succumbs 
to a fever from which she has not the energy to lally though the illness has 
left her 

*Now Philhs says Betty coming to her side we ha done all we can 
for you, and th’ doctors has done a they can for you, and I think the Lord 
has done all He can for you and more than you deserve too if you don t 
do sometlnng for yourself If I were you I d rise up and snuff the moon 
sooner than break your father s and your mother s heart wi watching and 
waiting tiU It pleases you to fight your own way back to cheerfulness There, 
I never favoured long preachmgs and I ve said my say ’ 

In very difierent words must her husband have spoken but he had 
luckily for us touched the right chord and it led her to Mary Barton and so 
to the rest of her wort and to the friendship of Dickens Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronte Madame Mohl and arcles m London and Pans to which the 
mmister s wife would never ha\e had the key Both Dickens and Thackeray 
admiied her work, and Thackeiay s daughter Anne became a firm friend 
But who that came withm Anne Thackeray s charm did not also become a 
firm fnend^ Like Pope s Geneial Oglethorpe, dnven by strong benevolence 
of soul It was impossible for anyone to come wuthm taUang distance of her 
and not be a hfelong friend I cannot tlnnlc of an unkind word from her I 
only knew her in her later life, m the kmd of widow’s bonnet with black 
strmgs m which Sargent drew her but her children and grandclnldren and 
I have been friends for a hfetime I was bora m the httle house, 27, Young 
Street just offKensmgton Square, opposite Thackeray s owm house with its 
bow wmdows, the Ritchies were our landlords, and my brother was named 
after Thackeray s Dems Duval That also is part of time lost Number 
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twenty-seven was next to the Greyhound public-house where Esmond spent 
the night before his ill-starred attempt to brmg in the Stuarts after Queen 
Anne s death and the Greyhound was then much as Esmond must have seen 
It a modest house just like ours except that it had a httle porch with two 
stone greyhounds couched on it which greyhounds were to be seen m Judge 
Lushington s front garden m Kensmgton Square till time and the Germans 
swept all away Then from our house with its long garden we could look 
north to the trees of Kensington Gardens where now all is red-brick flats 
and shops Lady Bjtchie descnbes it in her Old Kenstpgton as the house of 
the curate Mr Morgan and his mother and family and there was a swing 
at the end of the garden just as there was for us when we were small AU 
tins has leached the appointed term of its hfe The little house and its neigh- 
bours have been bought by big business and are being allowed to rot and 
decay till they can he condemned and destroyed Beauty vamshes beauty 
passes Thackeray s own house is saved for the time being but it will soon 
be lost among huge senseless commercial buildings where hundreds of men 
and women work all day with never a gleam of dayhght like some horrible 
dream of things to come Let us return to an age where we are more at 
home 

Mrs Gaskell s contemporaries perhaps admired and respected most her 
books about soaal problems Ruth Mary Barton Ltzzie Leigh North and 
South Her work was also much admired by Dickens who pubhshed many 
of her stories m Household Words but I do not thmk they are much read 
now Nor is her last dehghtful unfinished book, Wives and Daughters^ winch 
appeared serially in the Cornhill m 1863 and 1864 though doubtless it will 
come to the surface agam with time She would perhaps have been amused 
and surprised to know that the book which keeps her name loved is a httle 
book with no plot at aU with no soaal problem but that of etiquette m a 
small provincial town about people who beyond bemg gentlefolk have no 
special distinction and know \ery httle outside what goes on m the High 
Street and the houses where they cautiously visit, well wrapped up at night 
and guarded by a maid with a lantern It is almost nmety-mne years since 
It made its first appearance coming out m parts in Household Words and its 
hold on the readmg public is as strong as ever There is nothing ^strong m 
It, the character drawmg is low m tone and almost uniformly kind, nothing 
particular ever happens — so httle m fact that one is sometimes tempted to 
iisbeheve m anything so dramatic as the reappearance of Miss Matty s 
brother — ^there is httle in the way of descnptions of scenery, most of die 
characters are nearing middle-age or older yet it has kept its hold on our 
hearts If the question were put m any company ‘For what is Mrs Gaskell 
kiiown^’ the odds are that nmety-mne out of a hundred would answer 
Cranford 

In what does this pecuhar attraction he? There are a thousand answers and 
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not one of them wholly satisfactory It is pecuharly Enghsh for one The 
Enghsh spinster of good birth and often narrow means is a remarkable 
character and Mrs Gaskell saw her m all her aspects One has often observed 
that more hfe hes seethmg behind the one street of a httle country town than 
in all a great metropohs — or one is more consaous of it Cranford has no 
plot which has been characteristic of a number of Enghsh novels but it 
inspires strong if reserved affections To us now it has the charm of the past 
yet to the readers of Household Words that past was but httle removed from 
their present Landscape hardly exists the country is simply there as a back- 
ground and roads are thmgs for people to walk on No one but the narrator 
is young Yet when we come to the end we emerge from a country we 
know and love 

It seems to me impossible and indeed unnecessary to find a formula for 
any thin g in hterature we may hunt for it, but cependant ces chases existent 
An attempt was made by a contemporary French writer Emile Montegut 
to explain Mrs Gaskell s popularity and as he translated Shakespeare we 
may allow him some famihanty with the Enghsh language though with 
reservations when we reflect upon the mtransigent attitude of our formerly 
hvely neighbours the Gauls towards our language and remember S'-otts 
old French aristocrat who admired Shakespeare but msisted that chewmg 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy should be read as showmg the code be- 
cause Shakespeare could not have perpetrated so barbarous a phrase He 
theorized that each century has a special force of its own that the sixteenth 
century was characterized by will so that the characters of the men of that 
time were in value far beyond their convictions the seventeenth I forget 
m the eighteenth ideas were of more importance than hves books and 
pamphlets better than the men that wrote them And the prevaihng force 
of the mneteenth century, he says is the force of sentiment and a man who 
IS not obhged to be nght m order to guard his vanity has only to describe in 
simple words some fact or some moral wrong that needs redressmg and see 
the effect that follows As far as Mrs Gaskell s moral books go this thesis is 
not far out She never ranted agamst evils she described with clear, simple 
Enghsh what happened and its result and left her readers to ponder on the 
causes that produced such effects I doubt whether her touchmg stones of 
such men and women as Ruth Lizzie Leigh Mary Barton, Phihp Hepburn 
did any immediate and active good, but they spoke of the hungry forties’ 
and the agony of women betrayed and parents watching a child *clem to 
death and England read them and a kmd of umversal consciousness was 
roused reachmg perhaps people whom Dickens s glorious rage had not 
touched the doctrmaires whose faith in works only needed to be practically 
canahzed Perhaps we are attnbutmg too much importance to M Montegut $ 
theories He was not, however the only Frenchman to think along foosc 
lines Louis Cazamian in his rather exhausting (and I do not mean exhaustive) 
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Study of Mrs Gaskell in Le Roman Social en Angleferre {Dickens Disraeli 
Mrs Gaskell Kingsley) describes her quahty as L Intervention Chretien which 
IS not unhke Montegut s idea But as his chapter on Dickens has the sub- 
title Le Philosophe de Noel and the author concentrates on Les Christmas (sic) 
Books Le Cantique de Noel Le Gnllon du Foyer La Bataille de la Vie and Le 
Passed^ having thrown this passing glance on him we will not argue further 
but continue our way 

It is almost impossible to think of Cranford without also remembermg 
Anne Thackeray whose Old Kensington made the past live for us as Cranford 
does only a generation later Her words about it m her own easy inimitable 
style are worth quoting 

One scene m Cranford always comes back to me because I saw my father 
readmg it I can still remember him coming through the doorway just as I 
had fimshed the chapter when not without some excitement and agitation 
I put the close-prmted number of Household Words mto his hands It was in 
the httle dinmg-room of his house in Young Street by gas hght just before 
dinner time The story was that of Captam Brown and he sat down and 
read it then and there and afterwards told me the writer s name But mdeed 
I did not think of it as a story at all it seemed to me rather that 1 had wit- 
nessed some touching and heroic deed some sad disaster and though I was 
a giovm girl at the time I had a foohsh wish for toy father’s sympathy and 
a feehng that even yet he might avoid the catastrophe Dear Captam Brown ^ 
m his shabby wig and faded coat loved and remetobered far beyond the 
narrow boundaries of Cranford — the aty of the Amazons the home of 
Miss Pole and Miss Matty and Miss Jenkyns the place where economy was 
always elegant where though some toight be poor we were all aristo- 
cratic’ 

Nor Was Anne Thackeray alone among writers in her enthusiasm 
Charlotte Brontd writes to Mrs Gaskell m 1853 Thank you for your letter 
It was as pleasant as a qmet chat as welcome as spring showers as reviving 
as a friend s visit m short, it was very iSce a page of Cranford One cannot 
think that Charlotte Bronte would have spoken otherwise than froto the 
heart m this case 

Again Anne Thackeray speaks Cranfotd chooses its own inhabitants and 
is everywhere where people have mdividuahty and kmdhness and where 
oddities are tolerated nay greatly loved for the sake of the mdiViduals I 
am sure Cranford existed m the corner of Pans where my own early youth 
Was passed I can remember it m Kensmgton also though We did not quite 
go the length of puttmg our cows mto grey flannel dressmg^-gowns as 
Miss Betsy Barker did Miss Deborah belongs to an altogether bygone 
type but all the rest of the ladies in Cranford are as modern and as much 
ahve as if they had been bom in the sixties 
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I am not quite sure whether I agree with Lady Ritclne about Miss 
Deborah The type of elderly spinster of narrow means and far from narrow 
character is so Enghsh that it will take more than two wars and a social 
revolution to do away with her People who hve in London and write books 
(as I do) may think that she is dead But let them get down to the West or 
up to the North or into the still imravished fastnesses of East Angha and 
they will find that Miss Deborah being dead stdl hveth There may be an 
outward difference She does not wear a cravat and a httle bonnet like a 
jockey cap but she is very likely to wear a good but shabby suit a manly 
shirt and a manly tie and instead of a bonnet she may have grey hair neatly 
cropped or madly stragglmg and she wiU deal with any emergency even if 
the sufferer would really rather not be dealt with She may tell the sufferer 
what she thinks about it with devastatmg smcenty but she will help from 
her deep heart and her thin purse 

I have stayed m Knutsford long ago before the 1914 war, but have sadly 
httle recollection of it I knew it was Cranford, but when you are young as 
I was then and your whole hfe is suddenly bound up with music Manchester 
and a conceit have more importance than a httle town which has been in a 
book And I visited Mrs Gaskell s surviving daughter Miss Meta Gaskell 
in their old home in Plymouth Giove I regret now that I did not observe 
with a more seemg eye but these regrets hke most others are vain To 
refresh my memory I have to turn to books 

The setting of Cranford is dated by the pubhcation of the Ptcktmk Papers 
HI 1836, commg out in numbers As we sadly remember Captain Brown 
was deeply engaged in the perusal of a number of Pickwick which he 
had just received’ when the child stiayed on to the nasty cruel railroad’ 
and he was killed in rescumg it Lord Melbourne was Prime Mmister, Free 
Trade and Protection were at daggers drawn Daniel O’Connor was exer- 
cismg the favourite sport of his nation in making himself an intolerable 
nuisance to everyone young Disraeli had challenged Inm after a fine ex- 
change of contumehous epithets on both sides and the challenge, after so 
much coat trailnig, had been declined But of all this and a thousand things 
more Cranford very properly took no notice Miss Betsy Barker’s cow was 
far more important and rightly we think for by givmg the cow who 
had fallen mto a hme-pit and lost her hair a grey flannel waistcoat and 
drawers’ Cranford became part of history It 1$ dehghtful to find that tbs 
cow was a real person, if I may so put it The Rev H Green mimster at 
Brook Street Chapel Knutsford (it was he who read Mrs Gaskell $ funeral 
service at which in accordance with the wishes of the family, only five 
mourners including her husband were present), wrote a pleasant and un- 
pretentious Histoty of Knutsford with many anecdotes Among them is the 
foUowmg Mrs Gaskell, the author of Mary Barton and of several other 
tales of deep mterest may be claimed as belongmg to tins town durmg lier 
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infancy and early life up to the time of hei marriage There is one work 
of hers — Cranford — which in my judgment, while depicting hfe in almost 
any coimtry town is specially descriptive of some of the past and present 
social characteristics of Knutsford I know that the work was not intended 
to dehneate this place chiefly or especially, but a httle mcident within my 
own expenence will show the accuracy of the pictures as apphed to our 
town A woman of advanced age who was confined to her house through 
illness about three years ago asked me to lend her an amusmg or cheerful 
book I lent hei Cranford without telling her what it was supposed to relate 
She read the tale of ' Life in a Country Town and when I called again she 
was full of eagerness to say "Why sir ^ float Cranford is all about Knutsford 
my old mistress Miss Harker, is mentioned in it and our poor cov/ she did 
go to the field in a large flannel waistcoat because she had burned herself 
m a hme-pit 

It does not do to push analogies too far I may sa / from personal expenence 
that readers of novels appear to have a pa sion for telling the writer who 
her characters really are I have — ^if I may for a moment divagate to personal 
experiences — been accused quite a number of times of ‘taking or copying 
people in my hooks from some well known puhhc chaiacter or someone 
like Amt Ehza I suppose one must do so in a way, that is no one could 
absolutely mvent a character, for he or she would be something m a vacuum, 
a Frankenstein^ monster, a mere invention which could not be real or ahve 
Certain traits — a look a way of speaking a way of turmng a head or walking 
— ^these unconsidered trifles are snapped up by the wnter s mind and used 
as reqmred often without the faintest idea where they originally came from 
But the kmd reader at once pounces on Aunt Jane or the Vicar of Spiffton*- 
extra-Sooper, or the local M P and with joy writes to tell the author how 
the character has been recognized These are our crosses I imagine that Mrs 
Gaskell may have drawn some of her Cranford Amazons with no unloving 
hand from several originals, but not from one person One person does not 
make good fiction the wnter must add something of his or her self I may 
say with truth as far as one ever knows what the truth is, a question which 
has been in search of an answer suice Pilate, that only once have I dehberately 
copied a character in mdignation at that person s deliberate shghtmg of 
people m a dependent position Many other people who have passed through 
my pages have this or that of some friend or acquamtance m them, without 
which as I have just said they could not be ahve but only one has had a 
hving ongmal "When accused sometimes of havmg ‘taken* this or that 
person I feel mchned to answer in the words of Mrs Morland that if 
one put that person into a book the book would fall dead of its own 
weight 

This IS a digression, but it beats on Cranford^ in wluch I feel certain that 
Mrs Gaskell, with gentle amusement to herself, must have used vanous 
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amiable eccentnaties m vanous characters but never drawn a whole-length 
picture A lady would not 

One of the prettiest compliments a writer can have is when a leader 
protests agamst the death of a character a death which had by nature or by 
art to occur simply because as the wnter sees it it dtd occur The death of 
Captain Brown is an example of this Ruskin wrote I flew into a passion 
at Captam Brown bemg killed and would not go any further while 
Dickens s friend John Forster one of her most helpful critics wrote I could 
quarrel with you for killin g the poor Captam It does strike one now that 
the Captam Brown episode is rather unrelated to the rest of the book He 
is rather like Solomon Grundy Born on Monday— the rhyme will be 
familiar to all educated people— and finally Died on Saturday Buried on 
Sunday And that was the end of Solomon Grundy But there is a reason 
for this which I did not before know Mrs Gaskell s explanation was that 
the first two chapters of Cranford were only meant to be one complete 
sketch in Household Words and therefore (the word therefore needs a httle 
more explaining ^ she killed Captain Brown much against her own wishes 
It was her duty and she did But after this Dickens was so dehghted with 
the first mstalment that he begged for more and so Miss Jenkyns was also 
killed off-stage and Cranford contmued its equable way 

We may laugh a httle now, or smile quietly at some of the Cranford 
ladies ways and their elegant economy but it must be with an under- 
current of nostalgia For their economy was forced upon them by their 
worldly circumstances and though the Honourable Mrs Jamieson was 
sister-in-law to the late Earl of Glenmire, all she could give at her httle 
evenmg parties were wafer bread-and-butter and sponge-biscmts And do 
not let us turn up our noses at this How long is it since we saw a loaf from 
which one could cut the wafer-thm’ breads How long is it smee we had 
the fresh butter the white flour the new-laid eggs from which to confect 
those sponge-biscmts^ As for Miss Barker’s party, Miss Barker who had sold 
select millinery to her anstocratic connection’ and her httle supper after 
a game of 'Preference’, what can we say of it^ We must not forget the tea 
which preceded it brought m by the httle maidservant tottering under the 
weight of the tea-tray’, which was so abundantly loaded T was pleased to 
see It I was so hungry,’ says the narrator who was much younger than the 
rest of the party 'but I was afraid the ladies present might think it vulgarly 
heaped up I know they would have done at their own houses, but some- 
how the heaps disappeared here I saw Mrs Jamieson eating seed-cake 
slowly and considerately, as she did everythmg and I was rather surprised 
for I knew she had told us, on the occasion of her last party, that she never 
had It m her house it reminded her so much of scented soap She always 
gave us Savoy biscuits However, Mrs Jamieson was kindly mdulgent to 
Miss Barker s want of knowledge of the customs of high life, and, to spare 
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her feelmgs ate three large pieces of seed-cake with a placid ruminating 
expression of countenance not unhke a cow s 
After the cards another tray^ Scalloped oysters potted lobsters jeUy a 
dish called httle Cupids (which was in great favour with the Cranford 
ladies although too expensive to be given except on solemn occasions — 
macaroons sopped in brandy I should have called it if I had not known its 
more refined and classical name) And then cherry-brandy We none of us 
had ever seen such a thmg and rather shrank back when she proffered it to 
us — just a httle leede glass ladies after the oysters and lobsters you know 
Shell-fish are sometimes thought not very wholesome * It was not 
exacdy unpalatable, though so hot and strong that we thought ourselves 
bound to give evidence that we were not accustomed to such things by 
coughing terribly 

It’s very strong said Miss Pole as she put down her empty glass I 
do beheve diere s spint in it 

Only a httle drop— just necessary to make it keep said Miss Barker 
You know we put brandy-pepper over our preserves to make them keep 
I often feel tipsy myself from eating damson tart 
Alas^ alas* oft in the stilly mght when slumber s chams have bound us 
Fond memory brmgs the hght of other food aiound us But let us leave this 
too painful subject 

Side by side with Mrs Gaskell s gentle way of poking fun at the people 
she loves is a gift for irrelevant talk almost worthy of Mrs Pinching which 
could easily lead me mto a digression as to whether Dickens and Mrs 
Gaskell ever had any influence on one another s writing Her first important 
book Mary Barton^ was pubhshed before Dickens s great mature books were 
written and his admiration for her was profound and sincere Cranford was 
appeanng m Household Words between 1851 and 1853 before Little Dornt 
We know that Mrs Fmchmg is the product of Gemus but there are pages 
m Cranford showing a gemus for inspired irrelevance that the great man 
himself might have envied 

When through the conjuror Signor Brunom ahas Samuel Brown there 
1$ hope of some news of j\^ss Matty s long-lost brother the ladies of Cran- 
ford form themselves mto a kmd of mformal committee about it ‘In my 
search after facts, I was often reminded of a description my father had once 
given of a ladies committee he had had to preside over He said he could 
not help thinkmg of a passage m Dickens which spoke of a chorus in which 
every man took the tune he knew best and sang it to his own satisfaction 
So at this charitable committee every lady took the subject uppermost m 
her mind and talked about it to her own great contentment, but not much 
to the advancement of the subject they had met to discuss But even that 
committee could have been nothing to the Cranford ladies when I attempted 
to get some clear and definite information as to poor Peter s height appear- 
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ance and. when and where he was seen and heard of last Foi instance I 
remembei asking Adiss Pole (and I thought the question was very oppor- 
tune, for I put It when I met hei at a call at Mrs Forrester’s and both ladies 
had known Peter and I imagined that they might refresh each other s 
memories)— I asked Miss Pole what was the very last thing they had ever 
heard about him, and then she named the absurd report to which I have 
alluded about his having been elected Gieat Lama of Thibet and this was 
a signal for each lady to go off on her separate idea Mrs Forrester’s start 
was made on the veiled prophet in Latla Rookh — whether I thought he was 
meant for the Great Lama though Peter was not so ugly indeed rather 
handsome if he had not been freckled I was thankful to see her double 
upon Petei but m a moment, the delusive lady was off upon Rowland s 
Kalydor, and the merits of cosmetics and hair oils m general, and holding 
forth so fluently that I turned to hsten to Miss Pole who (through the llamas 
the beasts of burden) had got to Peruvian bonds, and the share market and 
her poor opinion ofjomt-stock banks m general, and of that one m particular 
in which l^ss Matty s money was invested In vain I put m When was it 
— what year was it that you heard that Mr Peter was the Great Lama? 
They only joined issue to dispute whether llamas were carnivorous animals 
or not in which dispute they were not qmte on fair grounds as Mrs 
Forrester (after they had grown warm and cool agam) acknowledged that 
she always confused carmvorous and gramimvoious together just as she did 
horizontal and perpendicular, but then she apologized for it very prettily, 
by saymg that in her day the only use people made of four-syllabled words 
was to teach how they should be spelt 
‘The only fact I gamed from this conversation was that certainly Peter 
had last been heard of in India, or that neighbourhood and that this 
scanty mteUigence of his whereabouts had reached Cianford in the year in 
which Miss Pole had bought her Indian mushn gown, long since worn out 
(we washed it and mended it and traced its dechne and fall mto a window- 
bhnd before we could go on), and in a year when Wombwell came to 
Cranford, because Miss Matty had wanted to see an elephant in order that 
she might the better imagme Peter ndmg on one, and had seen a boa- 
constrictor too which was more than she wished to imagine m her fancy- 
pictures of Peter s locahty and in a year when Miss Jenkyns had learnt some 
piece of poetry off by heart and used to say at all the Cranford parties, how 
Peter was “surveying mankmd from Chma to Peru’ , which everybody had 
thought very grand and rather appropnate because India was between China 
and Peru if you took care to turn the globe to the left instead of the nght,’ 
winch breathless piece of prose is almost worthy of Flora herself 
It 1$ mteresting to know that in a letter to Ruskin she confessed that 
Cranford was the only one of her books that she could bear to read over and 
over again taking her back as it did to the scenes of her girlhood 
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Many suggestions have been made about the possible originals of the 
Cranford characters As we said before, probably no writer draws exactly 
from nature but there are traits that can often be recognized Miss Deborah 
and Miss Matty Jenkyns are said to be like her elder cousins Miss Mary and 
Miss Lucy Holland, and the Honourable Mrs Jamieson may have been 
inspired by Lady Jane Stanley of Biook House, where the story of the cat 
who swallowed the lace, as told by the Honourable A4rs Jamieson is said 
actually to have happened But it is not particularly profitable to look for 
ongmdis Mrs Gaskell s pen could draw a full-blown character from one 
trait as well as a scientist can reconstruct a prehistoric ammal from one bone 
— ^and far more probably 

How perceptive are her words about the httle foibles that we all have, 
espeaally those hoarding and saving ways that the war forced upon us and 
from winch many of us will never recover Speaking for myself I can never 
again cut string or throw away the paper from a parcel During the war 
as many of us will remember paper became a serious problem and theie 
was a moment at winch so august a place as the London Library was glad 
to have a present of brown paper from an Amencan parcel and stnng from 
the same quarter string used with a lavishness that almost appalled one, we 
were so unacquainted with string that its presence was sliocbng to us 
Mrs Gaskell had not expenenced this particular want herself, but she writes 
of It with delightful understandmg 

I have often noticed that almost everyone has his own individual small 
economies any disturbance of which annoys him more than spending 
shillmgs or pounds on some real extravagance An old gentleman of my 
acquamtance who took the intelhgence of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, 
in which some of his money was invested with stoical mildness worried 
his family all through a long summer s day because one of them had torn 
(instead of cuttmg) out the wntten leaves of his now useless bank-book, of 
course the correspondmg pages at the other end came out as well and this 
htde unnecessary waste of paper (his private economy) chafed him more 
than all the loss of his money Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they 
first came m, the only way m which he could reconcile himself to such waste 
of his chenshed article was by patiently tummg mside out all that were sent 
to him, and so makmg them serve again (I have sometimes done that 
myself dunng the war and found it a most maddemng and unprofitable 
task ) ^Even now, tliough tamed by age I see him casting wistful glances at 
his daughters when they send a whole instead of a half sheet of paper, with 
the tliree hues of acceptance to an invitation wntten on only one of the 
sides I am not above owning that I have this human weakness myself Stnng 
is my foible My pockets get full of httle hanks of it picked up and twisted 
together ready for uses that never come I am senously annoyed if anyone 
cuts the stnng of a parcel instead of patiently and faithfully undoing it fold 
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by fold How people can bring themselves to use mdia-rubber rings which 
are a sort of deification of string as lightly as they do I cannot imagine 
To me an india-rubber nng is a preaous treasure I have one which is not 
new — one that I picked up off the floor nearly six years ago I have really 
tried to use it but my heart failed me and I could not commit the extrava- 
gance 

Small pieces of butter grieve others They cannot attend to conversation 
because of the annoyance occasioned by the habit which some people have 
of invariably takmg more butter than they want Have you not seen the 
anxious look (almost mesmeric) which such persons fix on the article^ They 
would feel it a relief if they might bury it out of their sight by poppmg it 
mto their own mouths and swallowing it down and they are really made 
happy if the person on whose plate it hes unused suddenly breaks off a piece 
of toast (which he does not want at all) and eats up his butter They think 
that this is not waste 

I defy anyone to find a better definition of waste and the delightful thing 
is that we all do much the same ourselves in different ways and think we are 
bemg economical I must confess to stnng and butter and I still (though this 
is a war inhibiuon) keep any envelope which has come with a penny stamp 
and not heked up though it costs me more money and trouble in so-called 
Economy Labels than in buying some new envelopes for myself That 
which we are we are and Mrs Gaskell knew it very well 

One thmg we would very much like to know what Mary Smith the I 
of the story was like Was she Mrs Gaskell m disgmse^ Was she some friend 
of hers^ Was she pure invention^ She is a charmmg narrator but we never 
get to know much about her She had a father whose shirts she made during 
her long visits to Cranford, and who came over to help when Miss Matty’s 
httle fortune was lost m the failure of the Town and County Bank a kind 
man full of business and rather peremptory 

Miss Matty and I sat assenting to accounts and schemes and reports and 
documents, of which I do not believe eidier of us understood a word 
for my father was clear-headed and deasive and a capital man of busmess 
and if we made the slightest inquiry, or expressed the slightest want of 
comprehension, he had a sharp way of saying, Eh? eh? it’s as clear as day- 
hght What s your objection?” And as we had not comprehended anything 
of what he had proposed we found it rather difficult to shape our objections 
m fact we were never sure if we had any So presently Miss Matty got into 
a nervously acquiescent state and said *‘Yes ’ and ' Certainly ’ at every 
pause whether required or not but when I once joined m as chorus to a 
‘‘Deadedly , pronounced by Miss Matty m a tremblmgly dubious tone, 
my father fired round at me and asked me ‘What there was to deade?’ 
And I am sure to this day I have never known But, in justice to him, I 
must say he had come over firom Drumble to help Miss Matty when he 
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could ill spare the time and when his own affairs were in a very anxious 
state 

Was he at all hie Mr Stevenson^ Or like Mr Gaskell^ Or an invention^ 
At any rate T must have been a most dehghtful creature, and our only 
sorrow is that we never hear of any likelihood of her being marned But 
perhaps in Cranford one did not talk of such things 

And there were a great many things about which one did not talk m 
Cranford Peihaps one of the most charmmg scenes is the meeting m Miss 
Pole s drawmg-room when Adiss Matty s friends suggest that they might 
contribute to her income but find it almost impossible to talk about money 
The amount that each can contnbute is written on a paper, signed and 
sealed and then Mary Smith is taken aside by each lady m turn one to 
apologize for the httle she can afford though she is giving moie than a 
twentieth of her httle hundred pomids a year another to apologize for put- 
ting down less than she could afford because she thought she could never 
look Miss Matty in the face again if she presumed to be giving her so much 
as she should like to do because Miss Matty had been the rector s daughter 
Which mention of the rector remmds me that there is as far as I can remember 
hardly a mention of church or chapel m Cranford, a curious omission when 
one thinks how bound up the author s hfe had been with her husband s 
work Miss Matty s father the old rector is mentioned with tender amuse- 
ment and her mother s dehghtful letter when her husband sent her a Latin 
carmen which she endorsed Hebrew verses sent me by my honoured 
husband I thowt to have had a letter about the kiUmg the pig but must 
wait And there is the charmmg letter from the rector s young wife about 
her baby Dear mother I wish you could see her^ Without any pershality, I 
do tlnnk she will grow up a regular bewty ^ 

We must bum them I suppose said Miss Matty lookmg doubtfully 
at me No one wiU care for them when I am gone And one by one she 
dropped them mto the middle of the fire watchmg each blaze up die out, 
and nse away m famt white ghostly semblance up the chimney before 
she gave another to the same fate 

But the gemus of Mrs Gaskell has kept the memories of Cranford and 
Its Amazons fragrant for us Even m their ashes hve their wonted fires’ and 
at this little brightly burning well-tended fire we may warm our hearts 
and think gratefully of the hand that wrote Cranford 
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I A NEW VISION 

Un umvers nouveau s ouvrait a moi wrote Leon Pierre-Quint of iu 
covery of Proust He spoke not only for himself but for a whole genen 
To those of us who grew up between the wars Pi oust s work was a re 
tion an unforgettable experience which modified our sensibihty It intro- 
duced us to a world whose existence we had barely even suspected gave us 
a new insight into the depth and complexity of the human heart and offered 
us an interpretation of man which seemed at first to be totally different 
from that of the classic novehsts Tins world may appear remote from our 
own but by identifying ourselves with it, as we must m readmg Proust we 
are hberated from our stereotyped ways of seemg and feelmg His vision 
has been compared to lookmg at hfe through a microscope but its effect is 
more lastmg Once we have shared it nothmg can ever look exactly the 
same again 

It IS not easy to define this vision Ortega y Gasset has described Proust 
as the mventor of a new distance between ourselves and the world of thmgs 
This puts the emphasis in the right place He has had a good deal of attention 
from professional philosophers who have written absorbmg studies of the 
importance of his contribution to philosophy Proust may have provided 
the philosopher with valuable data but his novel is an experience and not 
an epistemological problem His conception of reahty and his theory of 
knowledge are only mteresting to the cnttc m so far as they illuminate the 
tensions and stresses of his book For his revelation is psychological and not 
metaphysical His search for la vrate me — the reahty which he beheved was 
concealed behmd the transitory world of appearances — may sometimes 
remind us of K s attempts to gam admission to the castle in Kafka s novel 
but the resemblances are superficial He had httle m common with a novelist 
like Kafka who mvented a world where the ordinary laws govermng human 
conduct seem suddenly to have been suspended leavmg us with a sense that 
events are at once fatally predetermmed and unpredictable Proust plays 
havoc with time and place the order of our emotional reactions is often 
reversed^ but we know that his characters could never be called upon to de- 
fend themselves against unknown charges m the presence of invisible judges 
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Proust’s art is immensely subtle, but it is firmly rooted m the soil of 
France He himself speaks of 

ane tradition a la fois antique et directe inintcrronipue oiale d^formee 
mccomiaissablc et Yivante 

[ a tradition at once ancient and direct unbroken oral deformed un- 
recognizable and ahvc ] 

“We are aware on almost every page he wrote of that ancient France with 
Its thousand years of avihzation its cathedrals its village churches the wide 
undulating plains with the peasants worlong in the fields the orchards and 
the apple blossom the chateaux m their parks dimly visible behind the 
hedges of hlac of that France which is symbohzed by the one word 
Combray 

For m spite of the extraordinary impact of his sensibility m many ways 
Proust’s world resembles our own It is simply that we are looking at every- 
thing from a new and unexpected angle This is how he describes a shower 
of ram 

Un petit coup au carreau comme si quelque chose 1 avait heurtd sum d une 
ample chute l^g^re comme de grains de sable qu on eut laisse tomber d une fenetre 
au-dessus puis la chute s ^tendant ser^glant adoptant un rythme, devenant flmde 
sonore, musicale innombrable umverselle c etait la pluie 

[A htde tap at the window as though some missile had struck it followed by a 
plentiful fallmg sound ashght though as ifa shower ofsand were being sprinkled 
from a window overhead then the fell spread took on an order a rhythm became 
hquid loud drumming musical innumerable uiuversal It was the ram ] 

Although this is a descnption of a common phenomenon which we have 
all observed, Proust manages to convey an impression oi freshness and 
novelty We hear a small tap on the window as though something had 
knocked hghtly agamst it It is followed by a shower of light dry taps like 
grams of sand and we wonder vaguely whether the people above have upset 
somethmg The sound seems to spread, becomes regular mstead of inter- 
mittent acquires a rhythm — ^Proust’s use of the present participles swimming 
mto one another to give a sensation of immediacy and contmmty was clearly 
learnt from Flaubert — ^the dry^ sound gives place to a fluid sound which 
IS ‘sonore musicale innombrable umverselle The piled adjectives make 
us feel the isolated taps mergmg relentlessly into a single sound which swells 
mto a roar and seems to envelop us Then with a shock we realize — It s 
tie ram’ The last clause has been desenbed by one cntic as a phrase^^tonatton 
At a stroke the charged, stifling atmosphere, which has become mtolerable, 
clears We experience an immense sense of release 
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In another place he looks at a sunbeam playing on a balcony and this is 
what he sees 

Devant la fenetre le balcon etait gris Tout d un coup sur sa pierre maussade je 
ne voyais pas une couleur moms terne mais je sentais comme un effort vers une 
couleur moms terne la pulsation dun rayon hesitant qm voudrait liberer sa 
iumiere 

[Outside the wmdow the balcony was grey Suddenly on its sullen stone I did 
not mdeed see a less negative colour but I felt as it were an effort towards a less 
negative colour the pulsation of a hesitatmg ray that struggled to discharge its 
hght] 

Only a writer belongmg to the age of Impressiomsni would have descnbed 
the dull stone as maussade and have wntten of coloui as Pi oust does heie 
It is not a mere impression We feel him trying to penetrate the composition 
of the colours givmg the scene a strange poetic hfe of its ov/n 
An old lady is out walkmg m the park and suddenly she has a stroke 

Elle etait apparue bien qu h. cot6 de moi plongec dans ce monde mconnu au 
sem duquel elle avait re^u les coups dont elle portait les traces quand je 1 avals 

vue tout a Iheure aux Champs-Elysees son chapeau son visage son manteau 
deranges par la mam de 1 ange mvisible avec lequel elle avait lutte 

[She had appeared to them although I was still by her side submerged m that 
unknown world somewhere m which she had already received the blows traces 
of which she still bore when I looked up at her a few mmutes earher m the Champs- 
Elysees her hat her face her cloak left m disorder by the hand of the mvisible 
angel with whom she had wrestled ] 

We are suddenly aware that we are all prisoners in our pnvate worlds 
which are separated from one another by almost insurmountable barriers 
The monde tnconnu is a psychological world The child knows that his grand- 
mother is battlmg alone on the other side of one of these barriers with Vange 
invisible and trying to conceal from him the ravages of her stroke 
Then the grandmother dies 

amsi dans un ddsir fou de me pr^apiter dans ses bras ce n ^tait qu ^ 1 instant 
plus d une ann^e apres son enterrement k cause de cet anachronisme qm empechc 
SI souvent le calendner des faits de comcider avec celui des sentiments que je venais 
d apprendre qff elle ^tait morte 

[ and so m my insane desire to jflmg myself mto her arms it was not imtil 
this moment more than a year after her bunal because of that anachronism which 
so often prevents the calendar of facts from correspondmg to that of our feelings, 
that I became conscious that she was dead ] 
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It IS only a year later that he realizes It is an example of the way in which 
Proust reverses the conventional order of our emotions and substitutes the 
rhythm of our real feehngs for time 
He writes of Swann s love for Odette de Crecy 

son amour s etendait bien au dela des regions du desir physique La personne 
meme d Odette n y tenait plus une grande place 

[ his love extended a long way beyond the province of physical desire 
Odette s person mdeed no longer held any great place in it ] 

The leady-made categories are again brushed aside We have to adjust 
ourselves to a love where there is scarcely room for the person of the 
beloved 

Yet when we return to Proust m middle hfe it is often with a sense of 
disenchantment We no longer seem to enjoy him as much as we did m the 
past the vision which once dlummated his pages appears to have vamshed 
or grown dim we are so oppressed by the longueurs and complexities of the 
later volumes that we may even cease to be receptive to the poetry of Swann 
or to a trouvaille like this 

Le temps des bias approchait de sa fin quelques-uns effusaient encore en hauts 
lustres mauves les buUes d^hcates de leurs fleurs mais dans bien des parties du 
feuillage ou deferlait il y avait seulement une semame leur mousse embaum^e se 
fletnssait diminuee et noircie une ecume ^euse s^che et sans parfum 

{Ldac-time was nearly over some of the trees still thrust aloft m tall purple 
chandehers their tmy balls of blossom but m many places among dieir foliage 
where only a week before they had still been breaking m waves of fragrant foam 
these were now spent and shrivelled and discoloured a hollow scum dry and 
scendess ] 

There is no mistakmg the debt to the M6noires d outr€--tomhe but Proust 
has transformed what he borrowed mto something new and achieved an 
effect which was beyond the powers of Chateaubriand For Chateaubriand 
was very much the product of the Romantic Movement We often feel in 
reading him that Nature’ was largely a pretext for turnmg loose feehngs 
which somehow float unattached on the page There is notlimg of the sort 
in Proust On the contrary we are impressed by the complex organization 
of the passage by the acuteness of his perceptions and by a hard intellectual 
core underneath We have an almost pamfii sensation of the fragile beauty 
of the lilacs which comes to stand symbohcally for the fading of childhood 
and of hfe itself ‘Combray , the first section of the novel is mdeed an 
account of the childish paradise which is gradually lost, and it is not for 
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nothmg that the description pf the hlacs occurs some forty pages before the 
incident at Montjouvain Noi are the three adjectives at the end of the 
passage there for euphony or emphasis The winding sentence makes us feel 
that hfe is being slowly throttled that its gleam is fading as it moves inevit- 
ably to Its dying fall We find ourselves loobng all round the shattered 
blooms and seeing that in fact no hfe remains only a dry, shrunken 
blackened scentless mass 

It IS even possible to become so submerged in the apparently endless 
paragraphs and the interminable subordinate clauses that we are bhnd to the 
remarkable virtuoso in prose who could write 

les phrases au long col smueus: et demesure de Chopin si hbres si tactdes 
qm commencent a chercher leur place en dehois et bien loin de la direction de lent 
depart bien loin du point ou on avait pu esperer qu attemdrait leur attouchement 
et qui ne se jouent dans cet ^cart de fantaisie que pour revenir plus dehb^r^ment — 
dans un retour plus premedite avec plus de precision comme sur un cristal qui 
resonnerait jusqu a faire crier — ^vous frapper au coeur 

[ tliose long-necked sinuous creatures the phrases of Chopm so free so 
flexible so tactile which begin by seeking their ultimate resting-place somewhere 
beyond and far wide of the direction m which they started the pomt which one 
might have expected tliem to reach plirases which divert themselves m those 
fantastic by-paths only to return more dehberately—- with a more premeditated 
reaction with more precision as on a crystal bowl which if you strike it will nng 
and throb until you cry aloud m anguish — ^to clutch at one s heart ] 

The sentence seems to perfonn the curve which it describes It reaches its 
culminatmg pomt at the word ddUhirement pauses then turns menacmgly 
towards us and, with a rutlilessness punctuated by the words prcmeditd 
precision and crier swoops down upon us and buiaes itself with a shock in 
our heart 

We have to decide whether the reason for our disenchantment lies m 
ourselves or in the work whether A la Recherche du temps perdu is the great 
novel It once was thought to be or is simply a repertoire of astomshmg 
phrases buried m an inert unreadable mass of words 
Hostile critics have been qmck to allege that Proust was the product of a 
dying aristocracy the laureate of a soaety which vamshed at the outbreak 
of the second world war and that his attitude is no longer capable of mterest- 
ing us is mdeed mcomprehensible The truth seems to me to be less simple 
than that It is always difficult to judge a contemporary and almost impossible 
m the case of a writer of the bulk and complexity of Proust Now that he 
has been dead nearly thirty years however, we are m a better position to 
see his work m perspective 

Violent changes m taste are usually due to one of two causes They may 
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be the result of the snobbish depreciation from which D H Lawrence his 
suffered or they may be due to the fact that the writer was overrated in his 
lifetime as Virginia Woolf undoubtedly was m heis 
There is however a third alternative The appearance of a really original 
work of art produces three separate reactions m the pubhc perplexity 
enthusiasm, neglect The perplexity is caused by the difficulty of accustom- 
mg ourselves to a new vision enthusiasm is the reward of perseverance and 
neglect follows when we have absorbed it, or as much of it as we can for 
the time being It may be that Proust’s vision was as ongmal as it once 
appeared but that we have grown so used to it that it has become part of 
our make-up and needs to be rediscovered 
That broadly is the thesis which I propose to defend here but the part 
played by non-hterary factors m Proust s sudden eclipse and his early revival 
must not be overlooked There is an egahtarian bias native to this age ’ 
wrote Professor Biogan durmg the last war that must be overcome if 
Proust is to be approached m a proper spirit of wilhngness to hsten to be 
converted His characters are, for the most part rich and idle and vicious 
In the nmeteen-thirties these words would have been damnmg to-day they 
are a positive commendation Now that levelling down has been elevated 
mto a pohtical first prmciple we aie more conscious of what was valuable 
m the aristocratic soaeties of the past We are growmg weary too of the 
Utter ature engagie It is a rehef to turn to a writer who doesn t take sides and 
who has virtually nothmg to say of pohtical and economic problems That 
IS why there is something immensely fascmating about Proust s world, about 
the fabulous creatures — nch and idle and vicious — of whom he vrote 
The bustle and gaiety of the age, the parties and the spectacle of the gorgeous 
Laure Hayman, the famous cocotte passing as someone put it dans s% gloire 
impure’, offer a momentary escape from our ovm sordid phght 
This has, to be sure httle to do with the htemry ments of the novel but 
It IS of great importance It predisposes the reader m favour of Proust He 
feels better able to face the longueurs more capable of makmg the effort to 
delve beneath the surface and to recapture the strange cliarm of his first 
reading 
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II THE NOAH S ARK 

Wlien I was very small there was no character m the Bible whose lot 
seemed to me to be as wretched as Noah s because ot the flood which 
kept him a prisoner in the ark for forty days Later on I was often ill 
and for days on end I too had to stay in the ark I understood then that 
Noali was nevei able to see the world so well as he did from the ark in 
spite of the fact that it was closed and darkness coverea the earth 

Les Platstrs et les jours 

Marcel Proust was bom m Pans on 10 July 1871 and was the elder of 
two sons His father came of a middle-class provinaal Cathohe family Dr 
Adnen Proust was the first of the family to leave Ins native Ilhers and seek 
his fortune m Pans where he became a distmgmshed surgeon Proust’s 
mother belonged to the prosperous Jewish family of Weil 

This httle bemg ’ writes Mme de Gramont of the novehst was to con- 
tam at once all the eartlily savour of the Prousts of Ilhers and the whole of 
the Bibhcal soul of his maternal ancestors There can be httle doubt that 
the mixture of races played a decisive part m the formation of his charactei 
and the development of his art From his father he denved his feehng for 
the histone France which gives his novel its strength and sohdity from his 
mother his exceptionally dehcate nervous sensibihty, and possibly his interest 
in clans and cotenes 

In spite of pronounced dijfferenccs of opimon Proust was devoted to both 
Ins parents and did not leave the parental home until Ins mother died in 
1905 two years after his father He v/as, however, essentially his mothci s 
son as his brother Robert was his father s and it is the influence of her 
family which is preponderant m the novel ^ At the age of fourteen he was 
asked in a questionnaire What is your idea of misery^ He rephed To be 
separated from maman ’ He was passionately fond of his mother and her 
death was the greatest sorrow of his hfe 
At the age of nine he had the firs of the attacks of asthma from which he 
sufiered all his life Proust’s ill-health has always been something of a mystery 
There has been a tendency to regard him m some quarters as a hfelong martyr 
to asthma, but it may be doubted whether this view is entirely correct 

Doubdess [wntes an American entte] this asthma was a nervous disorder and 
one IS permitted to suspect that it was a sympathetic device rather than a cause of 
the pecuhanties of his temperament It enabled him m childhood to claim from 

1 Mme de Gramont who knew the family desenbes Robert who followed his father s 
profession as 1 image de la force de k sant^ et de 1 ^quihbre She may be right m suggesting 
that the fact that Marcel was bom m tlie anmous days following the Frendbi defeat tipped the 
scales in favour of his mother 
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his mother espeaally the extravagant affection which he demanded and m later 
hfe It served as an excuse for fantastic habits which he doubtless did not want to 
give up But It was real enough nevertlieless and it marked the first step m that 
progressive retirement from active hfe which was to constitute the course of his 
outward existence The little Marcel— it was thus that he continued until his dying 
day to be known— must make a life of his own smce he obviously could not share 
the hfe of his fellows 

There seems to be a good deal of truth in this diagnosis Proust was 
certainly a sick man but one cannot help feeling that the development if 
not the oiigin of his sickness was m some way uoulu For it must be remem- 
bered that Li$ isolation from the world was essential for writing the sort of 
masterpiece that he did m fact write and that from a very early age he 
regarded Inmself as a dedicated man He loved the social world but once 
he had collected his material he may have felt the need to justify his retire- 
ment from it to himself 

This view appears to be supported by the opinion of one of the speciahsts 
who attended him 

I consulted Mohlen [we find him writing m one of his letters] the doctor who 
with Faisan is considered the best He told me that my asthma has become a 
nervous habit and that the only way of curing it would be to go to an anti- 
asthmatic estabhshment m Germany where they would break the habit of my 
asthma — [I say would] for I shall certainly not go — as one breaks the habit of 
morphme m a morphine-addict 

Proust was educated at die Lycee Condorcet and the Sorbonne The 
Lycee Condorcet seems to have been much more civdizcd thin the other 
famous Flench lycees The disaplme was mild — too mild for the parents of 
some of the pupils — ^the masters were intelligent and there was plenty of 
intellectual hfe It was here that Proust made fiiends with Robert de Flers, 
Jacques Bizet Daniel Flalevy and Leon Brunschwicg and launched a college 
magazme with them Accordmg to his biographers he had already begun 
to form his famous style while still at school to the dehght of an mteihgent 
master and the scandal of a stufiy school mspector when Proust was mvited 
as the pnze pupil to read aloud his weekly essay during the visitation It 
was also at the lycee that Proust first became interested m natural history — 
an mterest which had a considerable influence on Ins mature style 
Proust s father wanted him to take up law or diplomacy and at the 
Umversity he read law and pohtical science He displayed httle interest in 
those subjects and m spite of some opposition from his parents it was 
eventually agreed that he need not follow a profession 
It can hardly be said that the University played as important a part m his 
intellectual formation as the lycee but he did make one valuable acquamtance 
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there He met Bergson, A?vhose Essat sur les donnies tmmidiates de la conscience 
had appeared m 1889 and went to some of his lectures which stimulated his 
interest m philosophical problems The hnk between the two men was 
strengthened when a httle later, Bergson married Mile Neuberger a relative 
of Proust s on his mother s side 

Proust s family was very well off and from adolescence he showed an 
immense rehsh for social hfe 

At fifteen [writes L^on Pierre-Qumt] we find him m the salon of Mme Straus 
sitting like a faithful htde page at her feet on a great plush footstool The prominent 
personahties of the Third Repubhc who came to visit the lady of the house did 
not fail to bestow a few minutes attention on her youthful favounte They com- 
pared him to the handsome Itahan prmces m Paul Bourget s noveL At home his 
mirror was framed with mvitation cards and a famous courtesan sent him a book 
bound m silk from one^t her petticoats ^ 

The same writer provides us with another ghmpse of him at the age of 
twenty 

He had large bright black eyes with heavy hds which slanted a httle to one 
side His expression was one of extreme gentleness which fastened itself for long 
moments on any object at which he looked His voice was still gender a httle out 
of breath with a shght drawl which bordered on affectation yet managed to avoid 
It He had long dim black hair which sometimes obscured his forehead and which 
never turned white But it was the eyes which held one s attention — ^those immense 
eyes with mauve circles tired nostalgic extremely mobile which seemed to move 
and follow the secret thoughts of the speaker On his hps was a continual smile 
amused welcoming hesitating then fixmg itself unmovmg on his hps His com- 
plexion was matt but at that time fresh and rosy In spite of his small black mous- 
tache he reminded you of a great lazy child who was too knowmg for his years 

As a young man he entertamed his fnends on a lavish scale either at his 
parents house or at the most expensive restaurants On these occasions he 
used to have his own meal before the dinner so that he could talk more 
freely and he would move round the table sittmg first beside one guest then 
another ‘His imagmation, said Pierre-Qumt worked on concrete data and 
was controlled by his observation He had already adopted the practice of 
imnute observation of the appearance and gestures of his fnends which was 
to serve him m wnting his novel He used to make notes on tiny scraps of 
paper for future use He also became as a young man a famous mimic and 
often dehghted the company with his impersonations of friends Among the 
victims was the writer Comte Robert de Montesqmou who provided some 

^ The courtesan was Laure Hayman and the book Bourget s Gladys Hatvey of which she was 
the heroine 
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see the hawthoni blossom or the watei-hhes he would dnve into the 
country in a carnage winch was completely closed to prevent the scent of 
the flowers from, bringing on an attack of asthma and looked at the country- 
side through the windows 

Yet the work went on. He used to send for his friends — usually at night— 
and mterrogate them minutely about fashions clothes and social events 
On the rare occasions on which he ventured out to attend some reception 
at which he felt that he would obtani valuable material for his book> the 
strain was so great that the outing was often paid for by weeks of prostration 

His practice of questioning people about the world was not confined to 
his friends He would spend hours — sometimes as much as two or three 
hours at a stretch — ^with die head waiters of the Ritz the Weber and the 
Hotel des Reservoirs at Versailles documentuxg himself on the appearance 
and behaviour of the guests 

In his own home Proust was looked after by his devoted servant Celeste 
Later, members of her family and her husband Odilon Albarct the taxi- 
driver were added to his staff 

In spite of his wealth he spent practically nothing on himself He wore 
his smts for three years As he grew older he spent more and more time in 
bed writing his book propped up on his pillows and scattenng the finished 
sheets over the room When he got up he usually wore an old dressing- 
gown winch he only replaced when it was hterally falhng to pieces His 
wealth and his modest requirements did not prevent him from constantly 
imagining — ^it is another neurotic trait — tliat some disaster on the Stock 
Exchange had reduced hum to penury 

The writing of the novel and visits from friends were not the only occu- 
pations of his later years Prince Antoine Bibesco has suggested that m his 
reclusion Pi oust felt the need of greater contact with the outside world than 
was provided by either of these activities and that dns made him an inde- 
fatigable coi respondent His view is supported by the letters themselves 
A few — £L very few — contain precious information about the composition 
of the novel but the vast m^onty are concerned with other matters or deal 
only with the surface of literary hfe He kept his friends carefully informed 
about the disastrous state of his health He would have liked to arrange a 
httle dinner at the Putz but after the previous one he was poorly for weeks, 
so It will have to be a bedside dinner He really feels that he is on his last legs, 
he nearly killed himself the other day by getting in a muddle with his pdls 
and taking the wrong dose Theie are httle tiffs and misunderstandings 
Proust IS terribly upset about that preface he was going to write for a book 
of Jacques-Ermle Blanche s, he goes into the most elaborate details which 
greatly adds to the confusion He also directs hterary operations firom his 
bed He writes to Souday about lus review of the latest volume of the novel 
or angles for favourable notices of a book by one of his fnends Naturally, 
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everything goes wrong and to his horror the Nouvelle Revue Francaise prints 
a notice which is httle short of an dremtement He chides Gallimard over his 
slowness in reprinting A I Ombre des jeuties filles en fleurs and goes into a 
frenzy when his brother reports that none of the piovincial booksellers has 
ever heard of Sodome et Gomorrhe And why \n\l that wretched printer 
persist in putting a arcunxflex on the word Sodome ’ 

Those of Proust s friends who have written biograplnes or memoirs of 
him have all spoken warmly of his extraordinary charm of manner his 
gentleness and his generosity On one occasion for example M Paul 
Morand happened to tell him that he was about to consult a well-known 
and very expensive Pans speciahst The followmg day he was surprised to 
receive a large sum — much larger than the consultants fee — from the 
novekst It was useless for him to say that he did not need it After a pro- 
tracted correspondence he was obhged to accept to avoid giving mortal 
offence to the donor and had to resort to all sorts of ruses in order to be 
allowed to repay it Nor was Proust s generosity restricted to Ins friends 
The mumficence of his tips was legendary and an embarrassment to the 
guests whom he entertained in restaurants "When at the end of one of these 
dinners Pioust had distributed lavish rewards to all the waiters who had 
served him, he suddenly beckoned to a boy who had been watchmg the 
proceedings Come Marcel said one of the guests He s done nothing for 
us Never mind came the answer he looked so sad standing there seeing 
what the others were getting 

In spite of these tributes when we consider the different portraits of the 
man which have come down to us we feel that there is something missing 
something which eludes us a gap between Proust and his book Can this 
gentle suffermg recluse this generous and warm-hearted if exacting friend 
really be the same person who wrote those extraordmary accounts of 
jealousy and vice^ Can there be any connection between him and the 
exasperatmg hero of the novel who seems bent on torturing himself and 
his friends with his horrifying suspicions, who employs friends and servants 
to spy on his mistress and who finally nags her into suicide^ 

The glimpses that we have of Proust sometimes remind us of the manner 
m which he presents his own characters We have the impression that we 
are turmng over the pages of a family album glanang at the faded photo- 
graphs of the novekst at difierent periods of his kfe There are gaps in the 
collection We see him clearly enough at the age of fifteen sitting at Mme 
Straus s feet and again at the age of twenty but the later pictures, mstead 
of bemg clearer, are more conventional Then we come across this 

Illness had profoundly changed him His face was pale the ends of his moustache 

were of unequal length His nose had a pinched appearance his cheeks were sunken 

and his eyes more brifliant When he was not in bed he received his visitors in a 
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snuff-coloured dressing-gown He felt the cold more than ever and wore strips of 
cotton wool over his shirt collar cotton gloves on his hands and woollen skppers 
on his feet His fumigating apparatus gave out a suffocating smell He looked like 
some fabuloua necromancer in his laboratorv The dead whom he raised were 
people whom he had known and whom he brought back to hfe m his novel ^ 

It IS still the portrait of the lecluse but by using the word hiecromancer 
Proust s biographer has probably without reahzmg it introduced a fresh 
and shghtly sinister impression Another* observer actuall/ uses the word 
sinister 

I see agam that sinister room in the Rue Hamehn that black hearth that bed 
with an overcoat for a blanket that waxen mask out of winch you would have said 
that our host was watchmg us eat and of which only the hair seemed to be ahve 
Proust seemed already to be more than half engaged m the realm of non bemg 
turning irto that enorinou prohfcrating mushroom which was nourished by his 
own substance by his work — Le Temps retrouve ^ 

The impression is confirmed by tw o other accounts of Proust v/ritten 
towards the end of his hfe 

From time to time he strokes the sides of his nose widi the edge of a hand which 
appears dead whose fingers are oddly stiff and extended Nothmg is more strikmg 
than this clumsy insane gesture which seems like the movement of an animal or 
a madman ^ 

His face is fixed like a mask against the wall as tliough refusing to allow the soft 
fallen features and the eyes circled by the vampire of sohtude to be reflected m die 
mirrors When he stood up lus shirt front and dress coat gave him the appearance 
of a dead man propped upright m his coffin Without appearing to see anything 
was he ramming everything down mto his laboratory of decomposition^^ 

M Buchet desenbes these as the portraits of a monster*, but the term 
needs qualifying 

I seemed to discover in the cruelties of the man [wrote Maurice Sachs] the 
cruelties of the child and to understand that the whole of A k Recherche iu temps 
perdu IS the work of a sort of child-monster whose mind possessed the whole of 
man s experience and whose soul was only ten years old 

There is something '»honstrous about the man which is reflected m the 
more sombre parts of the novel, but we are somehow aware of the enfant-* 
monstre behmd it Pre ust was almost a dual personahty The gentle suffering 

^ Pierre-Qumt Mar el Proust sa vte son oeuvre (Pans 1935) 

* Francois Maurnc D de chez Proust (Pans 1947) pp 41-2 
® Andr6 Gide Journal ^^94 

^Clifford Barney in a if^er quoted by Edmond Buchet &rtvatns tntethgenis du XKe stkle 
(Pans 1945) P 41 
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recluse was real but so was the unsavoury bemg who haunted the slaughter- 
houses in the hope of seeing a calf killed who would have rats pricked with 
hatpins in his presence and who indulged in other pecuharities which will 
be discussed in their proper place 

Swann was pubhshed by Grasset at the author s expense in 1913 and 
attracted httle attention Proust went on working on his novel tliroughout 
the war but pubhshed notlnng more until Swann was reissued by Galhmard 
in 1917 A 1 Ombre des jeuresjilles enfleurs followed in 1918 and was awarded 
the Prix Goncourt the next year This was the beginning of Proust s gloire 
In spite of a good deal of detraction particularly 111 his own country he 
became almost overnight a European celebrity 

Le C 6 ti de Guermantes and the first part of Sodome et Gomorrhe appeared 
in 1920 The second part of Sodome et Gomorrhe came out in 1922 and was 
the last part of the novel to be pubhshed during its author s lifetime He 
died on 18 November 1922 La Prtsonmere was pubhshed in 1923 Alberttne 
dtsparue in 1925 and Le 2 emps retrouv 6 m 1927 

To most of us Proust’s hfe must appear depressmg and in some ways 
repellent Yet artistically there is a curious nghtness about it We have the 
impression that everything in it conspired to help Inm to write the book 
which he had been bom to wnte transformnig this life into wliat M Sartre 
would call a destmy He enjoyed the economic independence which was 
essential to the writing of that particular book Whatever the causes of his 
mysterious illness that too was essential to the undertaking and his parents 
died at exactly the right time In 1905 he was already fully conscious of his 
vocation had amassed a great deal of material for the novel and was ready 
to begin writmg it He reahzed, however that his parents would have been 
profoundly grieved by its content and if they had hved his affection for 
them might very well have led Inm to postpone the start until it was too 
late 


in A LA RECHERCHE DU TEMPS PERDU 
I Structure 

When we look up at the sixteen volumes of A la Recherche du temps perdu 
standing m a row on our shelves their white covers worn and tattered or 
neatly bound m yellow buckram, we find ourselves wondering what Proust 
wrote about what he was trymg to do, what sort of a book this is and what 
IS Its anessage’ 

We know that he brought a new vision’ to the novel but this recogmtion 
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IS only the first step in the exploration of his work There have been plenty 
of attempts to de&ie his aims and genius some provided by the novelist 
himself or by his narrator and others by his critics The story of an invisible 
vocation A new scnsibihty Analysis pushed to the ponit at which it 
becomes creative An mtimate diary ' The views the generahzations of 
the most penetrating morahst who has ever existed m kterature The book 
is written m the form of a novel but it belongs rather to the category of 
memoirs ’ Situated half-way between the novel and memoirs the popula- 
tion of Proust s world belongs to both * The memoirs of Samt-Simon of 
another penod 

It IS a tribute to the richness and variety of Proust s work that all these 
definitions contain a measuie of truth and that with two possible exceptions 
they do not contradict one another Yet it must be confessed that when v/e 
fust approach it the novel presents an appearance of considerable confusion 
It opens with the narrator s recollections of his cluldhood at Combrav 
switches towards the close of the first volume to a long account of Swann s 
love affair with Odette de Crecy which took place before the narrator was 
bom returns in volume three to Ins childhood memories and his first love 
affair with Swann s daughter Gdberte and describes a seaside hohday at 
Balbec where he meets Albertine Simonet and the jeunesjiUes enfleurs Two 
volumes are devoted to the Guermantes family and to Marcel s infatuation 
for the Duchess three more to the world of the homosexuals and the love 
affair with Albertine ^ At the end of Sodome et Gon orrhe his attention is 
largely concentrated on Albertme Her death and his jealousy occupy four 
more volumes Le Temps retrouve deals with the changes that have taken 
place in society since the war and with the theory of art which underlies the 
whole work AH through the sixteen volumes there ite elaborate accounts 
of dinner parties receptions and the hfe of the worldlings 

The prmapal difficulty is to discover the connection between the bnlhant 
social hfe and the private love affairs of the individuals which are described 
with an even greater wealth of detail 

Proust s critics have been very conscious of the difficulty It was fashion- 
able at one time — ^particularly among critics wntmg before pubhcation of 
the novel was complete — ^to pretend that it was formless was as loosely 
constructed as Saint-Simon s Memoirs and its content deteimmed by the 
evolution of the soaety m which it was written ® When Le Temps retrouve 
appeared opmion swung to the other extreme and we were mvited to 
admire the extraordinary artistry of the book s construction 

^ I'he autliors of these comments are Proust Middleton Murry Conrad Pietre Abraham 
Maunac Albert Feuillerat Pierre Abraham Proust 

^ In future I shall refer to the narrator as Marcel 

* Some of the most discerning however liked Benjamin Cr^mieux and Pieife-Quint fore- 
told that a plan would emerge when publication was complete 
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A further change of opinion occurred in 1934 when M Albert Feuillerat 
pubhshed a book called Comment Marcel Proust a compost son roman When 
he first planned his novel Proust intended it to be complete m two volumes 
of SIX or seven hundred pages each but the work swelled to such proportions 
that It actually contains over four thousand pages and would almost certainly 
have been much longer had he hved ^ It is well known that he practically 
re-wrote large parts of it m proof M Feuillerat succeeded m examining 
proofs of the early volumes and compared them with the pubhshed text He 
argued that Proust s revisions which sometimes involved substantial altera- 
tions m the personality of his characters and other mconsistenaes com- 
pletely disrupted the classic proportions of the ongmal plan and destroyed 
the unity of tone and atmosphere which is one of the most remarkable and 
attractive quahties of Swann There was also a pronounced change of style 
M Feuillerat indeed speaks of two distinct styles There is the poetic 
evocative style of Swann and the intellectual analytical style of the later 
volumes in winch significantly phrases hke Je sentts are replaced by Je 
comp} ts in which direct expenence is overlaid or mterlaided with the wisdom 
and reflections of a hfetime is interspersed with treatises and maxims on 
hfe, love and art which are worthy of the greatest morahsts This gives 
them an extraordmary richness but it also confuses the reader For he is 
never sure whether Marcel is a boy or a man and a good many madents 
which clearly belong to childliood are accompanied by reflections which 
could only have been made by a grown man with a wealth of worldly 
experience behind him 

When he came to draw up his balance sheet M Feuillerat decided that 
though there had imdoubtedly been considerable loss it was outweighed by 
the gain It was these changes however which made him conclude that the 
fimshed work should be described as memoirs rather than as a novel 

The book is certainly an outstandmg contribution to the study of Proust 
but It seems to me that M Feuillerat goes further than is warranted by the 
facts There are undoubtedly mconsistenaes but the mam alterations m the 
personahty of the characters were very far from bemg fortmtous They 
sprang from the novehst s theory of the immense difficulty of ever fcnowmg 
another person ^ Nor was Proust’s method of composition altogether as 
haphazard as M Feuillerat seems to suggest In a letter wntten to Paul 
Souday in 1922 he could declare that the novel was so meticulously com- 
posed that the last chapter of the last volume was wntten immediately after 
the first chapter of the first volume The truth is that Proust was not a water 
who produced soaal critiasm a soaological treatise or memoirs in the 

^ The estimate varied See Correspondame gdnirdle IV pp 39-41 

* See the very mterestuig letter m hettres de Marcel Proust a Btbesco (La Gmlde du Livre 
Lausaime 1949) pp i7$-7 (This book was ongmaUy issued to members of a Swiss book society 
and was uot available to the general pubhc when this was wntten I am mdebted to Mr Harold 
Nicolson for his kindness m lendmg me his copy ) 
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form of a novel he succeeded as practically no other novehst has done in 
combining the methods as well as the findings of the novehst and the memoir- 
writer His characters do as Abraham suggested belong to the world of 
both and tins makes him umque among twentieth-century novehsts 

Although we must concede that the later volumes do not possess the 
formal beauty of Swann or its strange hauntmg poetry this should not 
prevent us from doing justice to the skilful construction of the first two 
volumes For they are as carefully and elaborately constructed as Joyces 
Ulysses It is so complex said Proust himself that its meaning will not be 
revealed until all the themes have begun to combine ' The word theme is 
an important one The const! uction of the book is largely musical and Mr 
Edmund Wilson has well described the famous first sentence — Longtemps 
je me sms couch^ de bonne heure’ — as the opening chord in a vast symphony 
In the first three pages Proust refers to nearly aU the prmapal themes of 
the book childhood, memory time love music, art sleep society the 
historic France In these first two volumes each of the principal themes is 
picked up again isolated exammed dropped then taken up again in the 
later volume^ and combmed The description of the magic lantern with 
Golo advancmg towards the castle of Genevieve de Brabant at the begin- 
ning of Swann looks at first like a random childhood memory but it turns 
out to be a complex image winch keeps on recurring ^ It introduces the 
Guermantes who, as we are told later in the booL, were descended from 
Genevieve de Brabant It also mtroduces the theme of the pnsoner and 
appears to be the first direct reference to art It thus prepares the way for 
the famous inadent of the madeleme which marks the end of the Overture 
and the beginning of the symphony proper In the volumes which follow 
Marcels experience m eatmg the madeleme is frequently referred to and 
compared with similar expenences in Le Temps retrouvi the expenence is 
finally and fully analysed It is in Stvann too that we first hear the petite 
phrase of Vmteuil’s sonata which becomes the air national first of Swann s 
love for Odette, then of MarcePs for Albertine ^ The inadent of Vinteuil s 
daughter and her fnend is suddenly and apparently gratuitously introduced, 
but Montjouvain becomes the symbol of the homosexual relationships which 
occupy so much of the book and might almost be described as the entrance 
to the aties of the plain When we reach the end of the second volume of 
Swann we see that it had to come where it does because Swann suspects 
Odette of homosexuahty as Marcel later suspects Albertine 

Un Amour de Swann sometimes appears to be an adimrable short novel 

1 It turns up significantly as we sMi see at the end of Le Temps retromi 

* In one of his letters Proust tells us that Vmteuil s sonata m wluch the petite phrase occurs 
was based among other works on a sonata of Samt-Saens for piano and violm a prelude of 
Wagner s a sonata of Franck s and a ballade of Faur^ s (Lettres de Marcel Proust a Btbesco pp 153- 
154 ) 
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which has httle to do with the rest of the book but Proust himself was 
careful to draw attention to the parallel between Swann s affair with Odette 
and the coming one between Marcel and Albertme One ciitic has declared 
that Swann is Proust s Jewish and Marcel his Cathohc side but I suspect 
that the connection is deeper than that ^ The story of Swann s haison is used 
partly to cover the period preceding Marcel s birth but its mam purpose is 
to facihtate Pioust’s pecuhar angle of vision For Swann is m a sense the 
base of the pyramid Proust tells from an objective point of view the story 
of a cultured man of the world in soaety and shows how he allows a love 
affair with a courtesan to cut him off from his own circle He follows Odette 
into the narrower circle of the Verduims pettt clan is eventually ostraazed 
by them and driven back into himself In the case of Marcel and Albertme 
the story is re-told from a subjective pomt of view or rather re-told from 
inside at much greater length and with much greater wealth of detail For 
Marcel s pursuit of Albei tme takes Inm through the narrow mg circles of the 
cities of the plain until he too finds himself alone in his room broodmg 
over the infidelities of Ins dead mistress as Swann had brooded over the 
connection between Odette and forcheviUe long after he had ceased to love 
her With Marcel and Albertme the focus shifts from society to the effect 
of love on the individual The feehng that we are approaching the top of 
the spiral or the pyramid from inside explams the peculiar sense of oppressive- 
ness of hfe unfoldmg and feehngs evolving with greater and greater mtensity 
in a smaller and smaller physical space 


I have spoken of the appaient difficulty of perceiving the connection 
between the personal hves of Proust s characters and the social hfe winch 
occupies so much of their time A glance at the definitions of his genius 
shows that the hst divides into two gioups One stresses the personal the 
other the social element m his experience and his cntics do tend as a rule 
to give shghtiy greater prominence to one or other of these factors The 
novehst Inmself avoided doing so Marcel describes the novel as the story 
of an invisible vocation’ but he also calls it the memoirs of Samt-Simon of 
another penod and unless we reahze that it is both we shall not appreciate 
It to the full It is mdeed the story of an artistic vocation, but of a vocation 
which mamfested itself at a particular moment of history in a particular 
society and which tempts me to call it the vocation of the twentieth-century 
artist Now you cannot have an artistic vocation without a subject and the 
evolution of society is just as much Proust s subject as Swann s love affair 
with Odette de Crecy or Marcel s with Albertme 

^ Marcel speaks of ce premier Swann dans lequel je retrouve les erreurs charmantes de ma 
jeunesse We know writes Spitzer that Swann is nothing but a vanant of the narrator {etne 
Vanante des erzahkfiden Ick) 

x8 
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In Proust’s world — a world ui winch significantly, rehgion has no place 
— ^art represents the spiritual element and society what Fernandez calls a sort 
of counter-spirituahty Thus we are told that Albertine and Andree sym- 
bohzed the incapacity of people of the world to make a vahd judgment in 
mtellectual matters And the thing that wrecked Mme de Villeparisis s soaal 
position was not her haison with M de Norpois, it was says Proust her 
inteUigence an intelhgence which was almost that of a writei of the second 
order far moie than that of a woman of the world Proust used the word 
vocation and he meant exactly what he said The novel describes the con- 
flict between a genuine vocation and a senes of false vocations represented 
by social hfe love and friendship This helps us to grasp the full significance 
of Swami The contrast between Marcel and Swann is not confined to their 
love affairs Marcels vocation is a true one Swann is the sociahte the 
dilettante who is always going to viite that book on Veimeei — ^Prousts 
favourite pamter — ^and dies without doing so And as the story unfolds ve 
come to see that Swann belongs to the past, that he is submerged in lost 
time while Marcel moves forward by virtue of his vocation towards time 
legamed winch is identified with la viaie me 


2 The Memous of SamtSmwn of Another Period 

It IS one of the inherent difficulties of Proust’s conception of time that all 
the events m his book seem to talce place on the same plane and that we 
have practically no sense of succession When wc reach Le Temps letrouvi 
we reahze with a shock that all the characters have suddenly changed have 
become old battered and semi-idiotic Yet the book is a study of French 
soaety from 1880 to 1919 or, as Cremieux put it it is an essay on the trans- 
formation of that soaety The word transformation is important The 
society winch Proust desenbes is m no sense static, it is in a peipetual state 
of evolution, and his greatness does not consist least m the way m which 
he shows the coimection between the changes ni mamiers sensibihty and 
human relationships Elstir, whose art is analysed in a masterly passage stands 
for Impressiomsni or the new pamtmg’ Vinteuil for the new music 
Berma, the celebrated actress, and Bergotte do not stand merely for the 
old’ and the new’ hterature, but for the continuity between them Proust 
is at pams to underhne this contmmty by makmg Berma play Phedre and 
Bergotte wnte a book on Racine and by the mnumcrable lefeicnces in the 
novel to the French classics paiticuhrl} to Mme de Sevigne Samt-Simon, 
Racme and the great nmeteendi-century authors, who are seen to be a 
hving force ^ 

^ M Femllerat sham that Bergotte is one of the characters who underwent revision in a 
very unfavourable sense He suggests that when the character was first m\ ented Proust had m 
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The same is true in less exalted spheres He introduces into his work all 
the novelties of the period said Creimeux modem mihtary theories the 
telephone the motor-car with the result that it assumes the appearance 
of a sunima of French hfe ’ 

These are what may be called the grandes Itgn s of Proust s work and we 
need to keep them constantly in mind in readmg him 
We are inclined to think of him exclusively as the histonin of the aris- 
tocracy and the upper classes The soaety of A la Recherche du temps perdu 
certainly seems strange and remote from our own preoccupations There 
IS not a sentence in the book to suggest that economic problems even exist 
or that with the exception of an agemg courtesan anyone could possibly 
have eunuts d argent In an age of department stores we feel inchned to rub 
our eyes when v/e read of Swann s birthday present of frmt to the Princesse 
de Parme He was not we are told very expeiienced in choosing fruit and 
asked a cou^^in of Ins mother s to do it for him She explams with pnde that 
she did not buy all the frmt from the same shop but from different shops 
each speciahzmg m t particular frmt — ^the grapes from Crapote the straw- 
berries from Jauret and the pears from Chevet 
It IS these things which gave rise to the legend that Proust was a snob 
who only knew one section of society Nothing could be further from the 
truth He had good reasons foi concentrating on the Faubourg Samt- 
Germam 

Whether we like it or not [wrote Ramon Fernandez] as soon as a soaety is 
formed in France whatever the rank and ideas of its members it reproduces the 
characteristics m a more or less modified form and more or less caricatured of the 
society of the Faubourg Saint-Germam winch it sometimes claims hke the members 
of the petit clan to despise In older to acquire a social sense it is therefore 
opportune to frequent the miheu winch provides the key and the syntax of fashion- 
able soaal hfe The frequentation of the Faubourg Saint-Germain enables us to 

reconstruct in their true perspective and their hierarchy all the French salons mclud- 
mg Jupien s shop and die concierge s fiat 

Proust does indeed see French soaety as a hierarchy with the Faubourg 
Samt-Germain at the top imposmg its pattern on soaety as a whole The 
salons themselves form a hierarchy within this hierarchy which begins with 
Mme Verdurm, the symbol of the vulgar aggressive middle class which 
emerged from the mdustrial revolution, goes on to Mme de Saint-Euverte, 
then to the Duchesse de Guermantes and reaches the pinnacle with the 
Prmcesse de Guermantes It is not difficult to see that Proust’s picture is b^ 
no means a favourable one This is how he desenbes the Due de Guermantes 

mind Anatole France who had as we know written a Preface for Les Platstrs et Us jours and 
that he modified it because his subsequent relations with that wnter were a good deal less 
cordid 
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les manieres de M dc Guermaiites liomnic attendrissnnt de genttllesse 
et revoltant de durete esckve des plus petites obligations et delie des pactes les 
plus sacres jc retrouve encore intacte apres plus de deux siccles ccoules cette 
deviation particuliere k la vie de cour sous Louis XIV et qui tiansporte les scrupules 
de conscience du domaine des affections et de la moralite aux questions de pure 
forme 

[ m the manners of M de Guermantes a man who melted one s heart by his 
courtesy and revolted it by his harsliness I found still mtact after the lapse of more 
than two centuries that deviation typical of court life under Louis XIV wbch 
transfers all scruples of conscience from matters of the afFections and morality and 
applies them to puiely formal questions ] 

It IS a criticism not simply of an individual or even of a period but of 
the representati\ e of an anaent line whose weaknesses are at least as old as 
Its fame In this world Marcel s grandmother and his mother are certainly 
intended to represent geiiume human values — the values of decency kind- 
ness and upnghtness — contrast to the socialites and theie is no mistakmg 
the writer s intention when the woman who keeps the public lavatory in 
the Champs-Elysees speaks to the grandmother of my salon and emphasizes 
the care with which the guests are chosen or again when the Duke and 
Duchess give the dying Swann his conge because the Duke suddenly dis- 
co veis that his wife is wearing the wrong-coloured shoes which she must 
change at once or they will be late for somebody s soiree 
The working classes and the peasantry are not studied with the same 
minute care as the anstocracy but they are undeniably there and they play 
an important part m the construction of the novel Fmn^oise the old servant 
stands as surely as Mohere s servants for the robust common sense of the 
peasants and she fits mto the background of the feudal France winch is 
constantly evoked There are moments when she is expressmg her disap- 
proval of Albertine m which she reminds us of the confidents of the classical 
tragedians who warn their masters and mistresses against some hazardous 
undertaking This does not mean that Promt meiely provides glimpses of 
the dijfferent strata of soaety One writer has used the expression human 
flora to desenbe his approach and the society which he portrays is seen as 
a living orgamsm The close relations between the dilFerent strata are 
suggested by his fondness for metaphors drawn from natural science geology 
and above all from botany which give the impression of human sohdanty 
of an immensely complex network of soaal relationships This impression 
IS heightened by Proust^s flair — ^it was helped by his piodigious memory 
and his histriomc gifts — ^for the pecuharities of speech which belong not 
merely to the different classes but to people in the diSerent subdivisions of 
those classes 

h IS time now to examme some concrete examples of Proust s method 
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We know that Riviere regarded him as the hen of the classical tiadition 
and Mr Edmund Wilson as the first important novehst to apply the prin- 
ciples of Symbohsm in fiction The account of Swann s visit to Mme de 
Samt-Euverte s is an illustration not merely of the way ni which he blends 
classiasm and Symbohsm but of the way in which the methods of the 
classical dramatist are adapted to cntia2e contemporary society Proust 
reveals himself as a master of social comedy and the emphasis on word and 
gesture is used to balance his subjectivism Swann arrives somewhat late for 
the party 

pour la prenaieie fois il remarqua reveiUee par 1 arnv^e inopinee d un mvite 
aussi tardif la meute Sparse magmfique et desoeuvr^e de grands valets de pied qui 
dormaient 9 a et la sur des banquettes et des coffres et qui soulevant leurs nobles 
profils aigus de levners se dresseient et rassembles formerent le cercle autour 
de lui 

[ he now noticed for the first time roused by the unexpected ai rival of so 
belated a guest the scattered pack of splendid effortless animals the enormous 
footmen who were drowsmg here and there upon benches and chests until pomt- 
mg their noble greyhound profiles they towered upon their feet and gathered in 
a circle round about him ] 

The writing is dehberately styhzed The tone recalls the heroic comedies 
of the seventeenth century with its iromc contrast between la meute eparse 
magmfique et desoeuvree and leurs nobles profils aigus de levners For 
Proust works at two contrasted levels We are consaous at once of the 
surface decor the magmjique disceuvrie and nohles and the ammals under- 
neath The impression we have is hke that of a circus but a circus with 
human ammals Nor should we miss the sigmficance of the greyhounds 
crowding m on the belated guest and formmg a shghtly oppressive arcle 
round him as though he were a vanquished prey it is mtended to bnng 
out the pecuhar atmosphere of the salons which is at once perceptible to 
Swann The allusion is continued in the brilliantly comic passage which 
follows 

L un d eux d aspect particulierement feroce et assez sembhble a 1 executeur 
dans certams tableaux de la Renaissance qui figurent des supphees s avan 9 a vers lui 
d un air implacable pour Im prendre ses affaires Mais la duretd de son regard d*aaer 
etait compensee par la douceur de ses gants de £1 si bien qu en approchant de 
Swann il semblait temoigner du m^pris pour sa personne et des egards pour son 
chapeau 

[One of them of a particularly feroaous aspect and not unlike the headsman 
m certain Renaissance pictures which represent executions tortures and the like 
advanced upon him with an implacable air to take his things But the harshness 
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of his steely glare was compensated by the softness of his cotton glo'^es so eftect- 
ively that as he approached Swann he seemed to be e Jnbitmg at once an utter 
contempt for his person and the most tender regard for his hat ] 

The comic gieyhounds lead naturally to the conic executioner It is 
characteristic of Swann s mode of thought that he always sees hfe in terms 
of art and it is perhaps, the secret cause of his ineffectuabess There is an 
undercurrent of disillusionment here which looks forward to the moment 
when mountmg the elaborate staircase, Swann will tell himself that he is 
entering a world from which Odette is ei eluded The footman is an 
executioner because he is felt to be the person who divides Swann from 
Odette The masteily final sentence stresses the importance winch the world 
he IS entering attaches to externals and its disregard for the serious human 
feehngs winch are the source of Swann’s distress 

A quelqucs pas un grand gaiUard en hvree revait immobile sculptural mutile 
connne ce gueriier purement decoratif qu on voit dans les tableaux le plus tumul- 
tueux de Mantegna songer appuyd sur son bouclier tandis qu on se prccipite et 
qu’on s <$gorge a cote de lui 

[A few feet awav a strapping great lad m hvery stood musing motionless 
statuesque, useless like that purely decorative warnor whom one sees m the most 
tumultuous of Mantegna s pamtmgs lost m dreams leanmg upon his shield wlnlc 
all around him are fighting bloodshed and death ] 

As Swann begins to mount the staircase winch leads up to the rooms 
where the reception is bemg held, the prose takes on a ceremomal ntual 
tone The woids immobile, sculptural, inutile stress once agam the uselessness 
and the aitificiahty of soaal hfe which is contrasted with the tumultuous 
hfe of the emotions For everything depends on weight and size 

D autres encore colossaux aussi se tenaient sur les degr^s d un escaher monu- 
mental que leur presence decorative et leur immobihtt marmoreenne auraient pu 
faire nomnier comme celui du Palais Ducal 1 Escaher des Geants et dans lequel 
Swann s engagea avec la tnstesse dc penser qu Odette nc 1 avait jamais gravi 

[Others agam no less colossal were disposed upon the steps of a monumental 
staircase which by their decorative presence and marmorean immobihty was 
made wordiy to be named like the god-crowned ascent in the Palace of the Doges 
the Staircase of the Giants and on winch Swaim now set foot saddened by die 
thought that Odette had never chmbed it ] 

The pomt is driven home when we learn, a page or two later, that the 
expensive, livened servants do not form part of the hostess’s normal estab- 
hshment, but are simply engaged for the evening in the hope that her recep- 
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tion will make the light impiession on the condescending aiistocrats who 
look in for a few moments 

Swami thinks longmgly of another staircase and another world which arc 
less splendid but more real than tins 

Ah^ avec quelle joie au contiaire il cut gnmpe les etages noirs malodorants et 
casse-cou de la petite couturi^re retir($e dins le anqui^me de laquelle il aurait etc 
SI heureux de payer plus cher qu une avant-sccne hebdomadaire a I Op^ra le droit 
de passer la soiree quand Odette vcnait 

[Ah with what joy would he on the other hand have raced up the dark evd- 
smelhng breakneck jflights to the httle dressmaker s m whose attic he would so 
gladly have paid the price of a weekly stage-box at the Opera for the right to 
spend the evenmg there when Odette came ] 

The extieme virtuosity of the writmg is admirably mamtamed 

Parvenu en haut de 1 escalier Swann passa devant un bureau ou dcs valets 
assis comme des notaires devant de grands registres se leverent et mscnvirent son 
nom 

Il ne restart plus k Swann qu 1 p^netrer dans la salle du concert dont un huissier 
charge de chaines lui ouvrit les portes en s mchnant comme il lui aurait reinis les 
clefs d une viUe 

[Commg to the to|. of the staircase Swann passed by an office m winch the 
lackeys seated hke notaries before their massive registers rose solemnly to tlieir 
fee*- and msenbed his name 

Swann had now only to enter tlie concert-room the doors of which were 
dirown open to him by an usher loaded with chams who bowed low before him 
as though tendenng to him die keys of a conquered aty ] 

The pomt of the story is still to come The elaborate ceremonial is finished 
at last The doo'-s open and this is what Swann sees 

Swann retiouva lapidement le sentiment de la laideur masculine quand au dela 
de la tenture de tapis ene au spectacle des domestiques succ^da celui des invites 

[He speedily recovered his sense of the general ugliness of the human male when 
on tl e other side of the tapestry curtain the spectacle of the servants gave place 
to that of die guests ] 

The uglmess of the guestS is a symbol of moral corruption and the 
ceremomal which leads up to the discovery is aimed at displaying their 
worthless fnvolous hves 

Proust makes bnlhant use of die impressiomst method when he goes on 
to desenbe the different monocles worn by the men 
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le monocle du general leste entre ses paupieres comme un eclat d obus dans 
sa figure vulgaire balafree et tnompbale au milieu du front qu il ^borgnait comme 
1 osil umque du cydope apparut a Swann comme une blessuie monstrueuse qu il 
pouvait etre glor eux d avoir re 9 ue mais qu il etait mdecent d exhiber 

[ the Genernl s monocle stuck like a shell-splinter in his common scarred 
victorious oveibearing face m the middle of a forehead which it left half-blmded 
lilce the single-eyed flashing front of the Cyclops appeared to Swann as a monstrous 
wound which it might have been glorious to receive but which it was certainly 
not decent to expose ] 

The allusion to the Cyclops suggests that all these people are one-eyed 
Then the novehst turns on the romancter mondain 

qui venait d mstaller au com de son ceil un monocle son seul organe d mvestiga- 
tion psychologique et d impitoyable analyse 

Le monocle du marquis de Forestelle etait mmuscule n avait aucune borduie ct 
obhgeant ^ une crispation mcessante et douloureuse 1 ocil ou il s mcrustait comme 
un cartilage superflu dont la presence est inexphcable et la manure recherchcc 

M de Palancy qm avec sa grosse tete de carpe aux yeux ronds se depla^ait 
lentement au imheu des fetes en desservant d mstant en mstant ses mandibules 
comme poui chercher son orientation avait 1 an de transporter seulement avec 
lui un fragment accidentcl et peut-etre purement symbolique du vitrage 
de son aquarium 

[who had just fitted into the angle of eyebrow and cheek his own monocle the 
sole instrument that he used m his psychological mvestigations and remorseless 
analyses of character 

The Marquis de Forestelle s monocle was mmute and rimless and by enforemg 
an incessant and painful contraction of the eye over which it was encrusted like a 
superfluous cartilage the presence of winch there was inexphcable and its substance 
ummagmable 

M de Falancy who with his huge carp s head and gogghng eyes moved 
slowly up and down the stream of festive gatherings unlocking his great mandibles 
at every moment as though m search of his orientation had the air of carrying 
about upon his person only an accidental and perhaps purely symbolical fragment 
of the glass wall of Ins aquarium ] 

The description of M de Palancy is a reference back to the greyhounds 
but the compaiison is all in favom of the servants with their nobtes profits 
atgus It IS not simply that Ins monocle reminds us of an aquarium the whole 
building IS suddenly seen as an aquanum in which hideous fish circle round 
and round hopelessly shut off from la vrate vie For in tins scene Proust 
accomphshes two tbngs He makes us feel that thiougli Ins liaison with 
Odette Swann s old miheu has become strange and foreign to Inm but we 
also see that its strangeness and unpleasantness which Swann perceives for 
the first time are real 
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From till® we must turn to % remaikable passage m Le 1 mp^ ntroiwc 

Ainsi dans le faubourg Samt-Germam ces positions en apparence imprenables 
du due et de la duchesse de Guermantes du baron de Charlus avaient peidu leur 
inviolabdite comme routes choses changent en ce monde par 1 action d iin principe 
interieur auquel on n avait pas pense chez M de Charlus 1 amour de Charlie qui 
1 avait rendu esclave des Verdurm puis le ramolhssement chez Mme de Guer- 
mantes un gout de nouveaute et d art chez M de Guermantes un amour exclusif 
comme il en avait deja eu de pareils dans sa vie que la faiblesse de 1 age rendait plus 
tyranmque 

[Thus m the Faubourg Samt-Germam the positions m appearance impregnable 
of the Due and Duchesse de Guermantes of die Baron de Charlus had lost their 
mviolabihty as everythmg changes m tins world by the action of an mtenoi 
prmciple to which no one had given thought — ^with M de Charlus the love of 
Charhe winch had made him the slave of the Verdurms then a softemng of the 
bram with Mme de Guermantes a taste for novelty and art withM de Guermantes 
an exclusive love of a kmd of which he had already known similar examples m his 
hfe and which age had rendered more tyrannical ] ^ 

In the account of Swann s visit to Mme de Saint-Euverte s Proust uses 
the method of the novelist to expose the corruption of high society m the 
passage from Le Temps retrouve he is dehberately usmg the method of the 
memoir^-wnter to sum up the dechne and fill of the exclusive world of the 
Faubourg Samt-Germam ^ 

The last passage is a luad statement of Proust s aims as a soaal critic 
He records the disintegration of the old aristocracy the invasion of the 
Faubourg Samt-Germam by the bourgeoisie and the begmnmg of the general 
levellmg down between all classes which followed the First World War 
His novel is indeed the account of an immense declassement which is the 
result — ^this is the important point — of the action of an mterior prmaple 
and which has some unusual features ^ 

The world to which we are mtroduced at the beginning of the novel is 
as rigidly organized as the world of the ancten regime is in fact a sumval of 
feudal times 

The bourgeois [writes Proust m the first chapter of Swann] considered society 
as diough it were composed of closed castes where everyone as soon as he was 
bom found himself assigned to the same rank as that occupied by his parents 

iJVty translation 

s Compare Proust exaggerates to the pomt of improbabihty this vision of the reversal of 
values and takes the same mahgn pleasure displays the same vmdictive insistence in smirching 
the social purity of this world that he brought to the denunciation of the silliness and selfishness 
of the Guermantes (Fcuillerat ) 

® Ce qm caract^nsait le plus cette soci^t^ c^tait sa prodigieuse aptitude au declassement 
(Le Temps retromi II p 137 ) 
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Any attempt to move out of one s spheie, whether upwards oi down- 
wards was regarded with the utmost disapproval The different castes are 
isolated from one another and know notlnng of one another s lives Marcel s 
parents have no idea that Swann whom they patronize is an ultimate 
fiiend of the Prince of Wales and when some Jimg of the tiuth leaks out 
they regard his social activities with a mixture of mcreduhty and disapproval 
The contrast between Swann s way and the Guermantes way is inten- 
tional they stand for two different social spheres which are normally shut 
off from one anothei and which he m opposite diiections 

For there were m the environs of Conibray two ways which we used to tal e 
for our walks and so diametrically opposed that we would actually leave die house 
by a different door according to the way we had chosen the way towards 
M^seglise-la-Vineuse which we called also Swann s way because to get there 
one had to pass along the boundary of M Sv/mn s estate and the Guermantes 
way Of M^s^ghse-la-Vmeuse to tell die trudi I never knew anytlimg more than 
the way there and the strange people who would come over on Sundays to take 
the air in Combiay As for Guermantes I was to know it well enough one day 
but that day had still to come and during the whole of my boyhood if Mes^glise 
was to me something as maccessible as the horizon which reniauied hidden from 
sight however far one went by the folds of a country winch no longer bore the 
least resemblance to the country round Combiay Gueimantes on the other hand 
meant no more than the ultimate goal ideal rather than real of the Guermantes 
way a sort of abstract geographical term hke the North Pole or the Equator 
And so to take the Guermantes way m order to get to Meseglise or vice versa 
would have seemed to me as nonsensical a proceeding as to turn to the east m 
order to reach the west 

But above all I set between them far more distmctly than the mere distance in 
miles and yards and mches which separated one from the other the distance that 
there was between the two parts of my bram m winch I used to tlnnk of them one 
of those distances of the nund which time serves only to lengthen which separate 
things irremediably firom one another keepmg diem for ever on separate planes 
And this distinction was rendered still more absolute because the habit we had of 
never gomg both ways on the same day or m the course of the same walk but the 
Meseglise way one time and the Guermantes way another shut them up so to 
speak far apart and unaware of eadi other s existence m die sealed vessels — ^between 
which there could be no commumcation— of separate afternoons 

When we had deaded to go the Meseglise way we would start (without undue 
haste and even if die sky were douded over smee die walk was not very long 
and did not take us too far from home) as though wc were not going anywhere m 
particular by die front door of my aunt s house, which opened on to die Rue du 
Saint-Espnt 

If the M&eghse way^ was so easy it was a very different matter when we took 
the ^Guermantes way for that meant a long walk, and we must make sure first 
of the weather 
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These passages illustrate the care with winch Proust originally plaimed his 
no\ el Swann s way is easy because people are moving in cheir own social 
sphere the difficulty and distance of Guermantes way look forward to the 
impregnable positions’ which fall m the last volume Social distances are 
expressed here in terms of spatial distances, but they are also seen to mvolve 
mental’ distances which separate things irremediably from one anothei 
and hves which are so different that they might be enclosed in sealed vessels 

It is true that as CreimeiL suggests these distances are finally overcome 
and the book closes with the fusion of the Guermantes and Swann worlds, 
but Proust s interpretation is a subtle one He is not interested merely in one 
form of diclassement which belongs to a particular epoch but in somethmg 
much older and much more complex For society is not divided simply mto 
the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and thepeuple Within the mam soaal classes 
we detect a tendency to foim othei groups Wc lead of the Verdur ns petit 
noyau petit clan, petit groupe as we read of the bande of the jeunes jilles en 
Jleurs These groups aie the reverse of the natural groups like the family — 
we are told of Mme Verdunn that elle haissait les families (ce dissolvant du 
petit noyau) — and they have their orthodoxy and their faithful In ordei 
to belong to the Verdunns one thmg was sufficient but it was necessary 
a taat assent to a credo the Verdunns felt that this spint of inquiry 
and the demon of fnvohty might through contagion prove fatal to the 
orthodoxy of the httle chuich ’ 

The Verdunns orthodoxy rests on snobbery but there is a much more 
potent factor at work m the other groups The overmastenng interest winch 
transcends the ordmary class-disnnctions and which is responsible for the 
formation of the band o£ jeunes JiUes is the sexual connection whether m its 
normal or its abnormal form We can say therefore that one of the prmcipal 
themes of Proust’s novel is not merely a diclassement but a d^classement in 
which the sexual factor is either the agent of destruction or the means of 
soaal advancement 

Nearly all the mam characters have a foot m more than one world but 
Swann s position is unusual For Swann, the connoisseur and the fnend of 
the Pimce of Wales, does not owe his position to birth oi directly to the 
fortune amassed by his father on the Stock Exchange He is the patriaan, 
the mtellectual aristocrat who is admitted to the highest circles on account 
of his mtellectual and social gifts It is m this respect that his position most 
closely resembles Marcel s but his race seems to cotmt for somethmg m his 
ascension The exclusive caste which assumes the proportions of an obsession 
m the book, is characteristic of the Jews, but their rootlessness is a no less 
pronounced charactenstic Swann mixes with the highest soaety because he 
IS not attached to the commeraal middle class mto winch he was bom by 
any of the normal soaal ties but it is preasely his roodessness which tempts 
him to make the return journey to separate himself from his aristocratic 
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friends foi the sake of his taste m women He shares with Marcel himself a 
tendency — ^it is another and a very unpleasant raaal characteristic — ^to regard 
women as a commodity which has its price 

these were as often as not women whose beauty was of a distmcdy common 
type for the physical quahties which attracted him instmctively and without 
reason were the direct opposite of those that he admired m the women painted 
or sculptured by his favourite masters Depth of character or a melancholy expres- 
sion on a woman s face would freeze his senses which would however imme- 
diately melt at the sight of healthy abundant rosy human flesh 

When he stops going to the house of a society friend she only discovers 
by accident that she has been dropped wnen she comes across a letter of 
faiewell to her cook who was the reigning mistress and m the end he 
completes his social rum by marrymg Odette 
His daughter Gilberte outstnps the triumphs of her father, marries 
Robert de Saint-Loup and becomes a Guermantes by marriage Saint-Loup 
has an extraordmary love affair witli a woman named Rachel whom Marcel 
has met m a brothel After his marriage he shares the tastes of his aristocratic 
uncle Baron de Charlus, and even takes up with the Baron s lower-class 
boy-friend Charlus who must rank as one of the great characters of fiction 
is m the same position 

One of the fimmest scenes m the book is the evening at the Verdurms 
when Charlus agrees to bnng some of lus anstocratic friends He usurps the 
functions of his hostess and leceives the guests lumself They behave with 
an insolence which is characteristic of their ancient line and pomtmg a finger 
at the wretched lady of the house ask Who s that^ Is that woman Mme 
Veidurin^’ These soaal triumphs are not confined to the middle classes 
The lift-boy at Balbec confides in Marcel that his sister is well placed with a 
‘rich gentleman learns the piano and adopts very peculiar methods of show- 
ing her contempt for the class winch she has abandoned The mformant goes 
on to add that the enterprising father has also succeeded m placmg Ins 
younger brother with an Indian prmce where he has embarked on an elegant 
careei as tapette But the greatest aiclassmmt of all is reserved for the last 
volume where we learn with shocked surprise that Mme Verdurm has 
become by her third marriage — ^the Prmce:>se de Guermantes The last, the 
most impregnable^ position of all m the Faubourg Samt-Germain has 
fallen 

We have observed the tendency in Proust’s work of soaety to subdivide 
into a vast number of sects, groups, cells, clans and bands and we have also 
seen that m many cases the common interest which binds them together is 
sexual, as it certainly is with iiLcjeunesjilks enjleurs One of the most curious 
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achievements of the book is the novelist s anatomy of homosexuality He 
speaks of the homosexuals as forming 

a freemasonry far more extensive more powerful and less suspected than that of 
the Lodges for it rests upon an identity of tastes needs habits dangers apprentice- 
ship knowledge traffic glossary and one m which the members themselves who 
mtend not to know one another recognize one another immediately by natural 
or conventional involuntary or dehberate signs which indicate one of his cogeners 
to the beggar an the street in the great nobleman whose carriage door he is shut- 
ting to the father in the suitor for his daughter s hand to him who has sought 
healing absolution defence in the doctor the barrister to whom he has had 
recourse 

These volumes are a lemaikable contnbution to sociology Proust des- 
cribes with minute care the behavioui dress and even the peculiai matmer of 
speaking of the homosexuals giving us the impression of a vast secret society 
or to use his own word a vast freemasonry whose tentacles extend into 
every corner of society and produce the strangest declassements of all 
When we read of the disreputable diplomat M de Vaugoubert 

Ayant pass^ d une d^bauche presque infantile a la continence absolue datant du 
jour ou il avait pense au quai d Orsay et voulu faire une grande carriere il avait 1 air 
d une bete en cage jetant dans tous les sens des regards qui exprimaient la peur 
1 appetance et la stupidite 

[Havmg passed from an almost in&ntile corruption to an absolute continence 
dating from the day on which his thoughts had turned to the Quai d Orsay and 
he had begun to plan a great career for himself he had the air of a caged ammal 
casting in every direction glances expressive of fear appetite and stupidity ] 

we might reasonably take it for a piece of soaal ciitiasm m the manner of 
Simt-Simon the master with whom Proust is most often compared When 
the same criticism is repeated m slightly different words thirty pages later 

La carnere diplomatique avait eu sur sa vie 1 effet d une entree dans les ordres 
Combinee avec 1 assiduitd a 1 £coIe des Saences Pohtiques elle 1 avait vou^ depuis 
ses vmgt ans k la chastete du cliretien 

[The career of diplomacy had had the same effect upon his life as a monastic 
profession Combined with his assiduous frequentation of tlie School of Pohtical 
Sciences it had vowed him from his twentieth year to the chastity of a professing 
Christian ] 

a doubt arises What might pass m the earher passage for a detached irony 
now appears as a note of frustration as though the writer were trying to 
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solve a personal problem by cancatuniig it in one of Ins charactc’-s The 
suspiaon is strengthened by the crude descnption at the same party of 
Marcel s enthusiastic acceptance of a friend s invitation to visit some time in 
the future a particularly smart brothel This note of frustration is really 
the clue to the interpretation of the later volumes of A la Recherche chi temps 
perdu 

Proust’s biographers have been curiously reticent about their hero s sexual 
hfe It IS true that they liint that dunng the years when he was a biilhant 
young man of the world before his work and Ins illness turned him into a 
recluse, he had considerable success with women but to read them one 
might suppose that after sowmg his wild oats he was vowed to a chastity 
as absolute as M de Vaugoubert s and for nobler reasons Now it does not 
call for great powers of divination to see that the author of A la Recherche da 
temps perdu was profoundly homosexual but unless this is reahzed a great 
deal of the later volumes are meamngless It has often been lirnted that 
Albertine was a boy but it is only very recently that the story of Proust s 
personal pecuharities has been made public It is by no means an edifying 
story, but it has an obvious bearmg on the novel 
It will be recalled that in the novel Charlus set up a male brothel in the 
name of Jupien — a former paramour and his servant and companion duimg 
Ins dotage — who acted as manager In some of the least agreeable pages in 
the novel Marcel describes a visit to this estabhshmcnt and his view of the 
propnetor chamed to a bed being flagellated Accordmg to Sachs the facts 
on which Proust drew were somewhat different The brothel, or as it was 
called, the dtahUssement de bams, certainly existed, but its proprietor was none 
other than Proust Inmself and the nommee his devoted servant Albert 
Sachs IS certainly not an ummpeachable witness, but his account of Proust s 
clandestme activities and their effect on his work is higUy plausible We 
do not know to what extent Proust himself was pratiquant, but he appears 
to have been a voyeur winch perhaps explams why Marcel always observes 
the most scandalous mcidents m the book — ^they are invariably homosexual 
inadents — ^from a concealed position Prousts estabhshment which was 
known as Les Bams du Ballon d’Alsace, is said to have been frequented by 
some of the highest personages in the land Proust who had often seen 
them at the Rjtz, saw a very different side when they visited the Bams which 
has an obvious bearing on his presentation of character and on his attitude 
towards the aristocracy which becomes more and more hostile as the novel 
progresses 

Very few of Prousts characters are healthy or even normil beings [writes 
M Bucket] Even those who appear to be at first — ^Albertme and her feiends, 
Gilbette and Samt-Loup—tum out in the end to be mverts The story is told that 
one day Proust was discovered on his knee in hi$ room coUectmg the manuscripts 
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of Ins work giving a final look at his characters and crying out m tears as though 
he had just made a disco which horrified him They re all like that ^ 

The later volumes of the novel certainly record a universal drift towards 
the Cities of the Plain Mr Edmund Wilson has compared Proust s supposed 
denunciation of the homosexuals to the tone of the Old Testament prophets 
and puts it down to his Jewish blood This seems to me to be a simplification 
Proust s attitude is much more complex The truth is that there is no denun- 
ciation that on the pretext of explaining sexual aberrations Proust contrives 
indiiectly, to excuse them and is nevei tired of expatiatmg on Charlus 
moral qualities ^ This does not mean that hi attitude was wholly indulgent 
or that there was no conflict in the presentation of his material Nearly every- 
thing that he writes about liomosexuahty betrays a profound sense of guilt 
and what Mr Wilson takes for denunciation might more accurately be 
described as a tone of lamentation Yet e /en here his attitude is ambivalent 
In ore place he writes 

rapprochant la mort de nia grand m^re et celle d Albertme il me semblait 
que ma vie ^tait souillee d un double assassmat 

[ thinking at once of my grandmother s death and of Albertme s it seemed 
to me that my life was stamed with a double murder ] 

The intention of this passage is only fully apparent when we place it 
beside another from Sodome et Gomorrhe 

Au reste peut-on separer entierement 1 aspect de M de Charlus du fait que les 
fils n ayant pas toujours la ressemblance patemeUe memc sans etre mvertis et en 
rechcrchant des femmes ils consomment dans leur visage la Profanation de leur 
mere Mais laissons ici ce qui meriterait un chapitre a part les m^res profanees 

[Not that there need be any connectiombetween the appearance of M de Charlus 
and the fact that sons who do not always take after their fathers even without 
being mverts and though they go after women mav consummate upon their faces 
the profanation of their mothers But we need not consider here a subject that 
deserves a chapter to itself the Profanation of the Mother ] 

It IS a pity that Proust never wrote his chapter on the meres profanees but he 

^ The one notable exception is the narrator In the remarkable conversation recorded in his 
Journal Gide reports Proust as saying to him in 1921 You can tell everything but on con 
dition that you never say I 

Far fi:om denying or hidmg his uranism, writes Gide of the same meetmg he displays it 
and I might almost say prides himself on it He said that he had never loved women except 
spiritually and had never experienced love except with men (Journal p 692) 

* He seems to have taken the view that the causes of homosexuality were purely physiological 
and that it should therefore be regarded as a misfortune rather than a vice In spite of the admus^ 
sions to Gide however his attitude was disingenuous (See Maurois he ett ) 
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has said enough to reveal his hne of thought In all love he thinks particu- 
larly in Its unnatural forms man is driven on by the urge to destroy the 
person he loves The man who loves women feels obscurely that possession 
IS a violation of the mother-figure and this feeling is enormously intensified 
m the case of the homosexual who outrages not only his mother but 
Woman herself This is also true of the Lesbians who feel that they are 
profaning the father-figure In the account of Mile Vinteiul and her friend 
at Monjouvain the desire of profanation assumes a ritual form and relations 
between the two women are preceded by Mile Vmteuil spitting on the 
photograph of the father to whom she was devoted and whose death had 
been hastened by the discovery of his daughter s tastes ^ Fmally m the 
description of Marcel s visit to Charlus estabhshment we are shown a priest 
who was among the chents about to leave without paying Jupieii introduces 
a note of grisly comedy by shaking his purse and crymg Pour les frais du 
culte monsieur 1 abbe 

Proust speaks constantly of prisons prisoners captives and cages’ 
The words are of great significance but their significance is only apparent 
when they are considered in relation to the httle gioups clans and bands 
For these sects are at once cells and secret societies which are founded on 
mutual interest and prisons because they cut the faithful off from mter- 
course with the rest of society as Mme Verdurin is always at pains to keep 
her faithful away from people of a Ingher social sphere whom she calls the 
enmyeux ^ For Vaugoubert diplomacy was a prison because it prevented 
him from joining the homosexuals but the strangest example is the im- 
prisonment of Albertme ® Consider the folio wmg passages from La Prison- 
mere 


Albertine que d ailleurs je ne trouvais plus guerejolie et avec laquelle je 
mennuyais quej avals la sensation nette de ne pas aimei 

Son charme un peu incommode etait ainsi d etre a la maison moms comme une 
jeune fille que comme une bete domestique qui entre dans une piece qui eii sort 
qui se trouve partout ou on ne s y attend pas 
Je n aimais plus Albertme 

Albertme s etait etonnamment d^veloppee ce qui m etait entierement %al 

[ Albertme m whom for that matter I could no longer see any beauty and 
who was begmnmg to bore me with whom I was clearly conscious that I was not 
m love 

^ He explains that Mile Vmteuil s sadism is not the result of vice but of sentimentality and 
argues that sadists are really sentinientalists 

^ Swann is expelled from the petit clan for defending some of his aristotraac finends whom 
Mme Verdunn classed as enmyeux 

• According to Maurojs there was a succession of prisoners at Proust s home— well-favoured 
but not very competent male secretanes the last of whom was released on the eve ©f the 
ptibhcation of Sodom et Gomorrke {Op ett pp 211-12 ) 
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Her somewhat chsturbmg charm was m fact that of taking the place m the 
household not so much of a girl as of a domestic animal which come into a room 
goes out IS to be found wherever one does not expect to find it 

I was no longer m love with Albertine 

Albertme had developed m an astomshing way a thing that wis a matter of 
mdifference to me ] 

Wheri we ask why he was so determined to keep prisoner a woman whom 
he neither loved nor found attractive tins is the answer 

J avals pu separer Albertme de ses comphces et par la exerciser mes lullucma- 
tions 

[I had been able to separate Albertine from her accomphees and in that way 
exorcize my hallucmations ] 

The whole story of this enforced detention of the woman is a curious and 
simster myth of a crumbhng soaety trymg despeiately to convince itself 
of Its own normahty to stop its dnft towards perversion and collapse The 
writer invents a woman whose vices are his own he congratulates himself 
on his forcible prevention of practices which m secret he envies and at the 
same time by changing the object of desire into a woman tries to conceal 
the roots of the evil from himself Nor should we overlook the sigmficance 
of the consultations with the Duchesse de Guermantes over Albertine s 
clothes It IS not the adornment of the bnde but a form of fetichism a 
solemn incensing of the twofold bemg who is at once the symbol of nor- 
mahty and perversity 

There has been a good deal of speculation about Albertine s sex but Sachs 
is certainly nght m saying that the sex of Proust s heroine is not clearly 
defined She is love itself and anyone can mvest her with the image of the 
person who is dearest to him But this comment overlooks one important 
point Proust speaks somewhere of the n4ant which is behind all love His 
interest m homosexuahty was dictated largely but not wholly by personal 
factors For homosexuahty is essentially a symbol of sterihty and frustration 
of that nilnhsm which colours much of the novel 
The figure of M de Charlus has been nghtly praised as a great comic 
creation m which Proust outdoes Dickens and Balzac on their own ground 
There is indeed a savage farce about his account of the dissolution of the 
middle-aged homosexual but when we look mto it we find that the irony 
IS seldom disinterested It seems to me that Proust displays the same am- 
biguous attitude towards him as he does towards Albertine and that these 
two characters are really complementary He invests another with his own 
vices and shows how ugly they are but Charlus inspires in bis creator the 
same conflict as Albertine the same mixture of dislike and envy For there 
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IS little doubt that secretly lie envied both Cliarliis and Moiel wlio under 
cover of an engagement to a very normal young woman carries on his 
appalling intrigue with Charlus as well as with Saint-Loup and Albertine 
whom he supphes with petites jilles after first corrupting them — ^lie seems to 
have been very versatile — does in short what Proust would hke to have done 
himself That is why the novehst was determined to punish the pair of them 

WJ^en we come to the end of the novel we find that though Proust’s 
characters still chng to class and family these things have lost much of 
their importance and have been replaced by the groups cells and bands 
which did so much to undermine them And no doubt the final ghmpse of 
Charlus who has fallen mto a state of idiocy— he is iromcally compared to 
King Lear — demonstrates and is intended to demonstrate the dechne and 
fall of the aristociacy through a vice which is sometimes said to belong 
pecuharly to periods of decadence but we are forced to admit that Proust s 
cntiasm is largely neutralized by his own comphcity and by the absence of 
moral values with which he is often reproached When we compare this 
part of Ins novel with the end of Baudelaire s femmes damnies where the 
moral attitude is completely fused mto the poetic image we rcahze vhy 
Baudelaire s poetry has in tins respect a marunt} a finahty for which we 
shall look m vain m Proust s novel ^ 

We observe the same faihngs m his views of soaety as a whole His study 
of society is undoubtedly an impressive performance He possessed an extra- 
ordinary insight into the woikmgs of the soaal orgamsm and Ins account 
of the impact of the Dreyfus Affiur and the war on it is particularly impres- 
sive but tins IS no reason for nnmnnzmg his deficiencies I have described 
him as a social critic but I feel that the proper term is social analyst’ He 
records the dismtegration of the aristocratic elite and its absorption by the 
bourgeoisie He himself attnbuted it to the action of an mtenor pnnciple 
but the truth is that the anstocraqr succumbed to the absence of any con- 
structive principle to a moral merua which assumed the forms of perversion 
frivolity snobbery and unintelhgence M FeuiUerat comments on Proust s 
growmg rancour towards the aristocracy but he does not explore its causes 
They are not difficult to discover and they are very important Compaied 
with the urbamty of Stendhal or the extreme moral rectitude of Constant 
Proust s attitude is often no more than a lamentable exhibition of petty 
spite He disliked the aristocracy because he thought that they had let the 
side down and the Verdurms in His acrimony was probably intensified by 
the fact that his health condemned him to reclusion missing what fun was 
still to be had Nor are his positive standards impressive It is true that the 
grandmother the mother and Franfoise stand for decency^ but they do so 

^ reports Proust as asserting that Baudelaire was a homosexual and displaying indignant 
surprise when Gide denied it {Journal he at ) 
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at an elementary level They represent the human quabties winch are an 
mdispensable nimimum in any reasonable soaety Although Proust spoke 
contemptuously of the neant de la vie de salon and of society as un spectacle 
sans cause , there is no reason to suppose that he had any higher ideal or 
that he would not have been perfectly at home in the social aquanum That 
IS why soaal analyst rather than social cntic which implies a diffeient 
scale of values seems the proper term for him 


3 An Invisible Vocation 

Nearly all the great French masters have been men who lilced to discuss and 
explam their art to discovei how their effects were achieved but I cannot 
think of any wnter who has gone as far as Proust The artist s vocation is a 
recurrent theme in the novel a substantial part of Le Te.nps retrouve is 
devoted to the analysis of his own method Ins pecuhar vision and the place 
of art in hfe Yet there is a marked diffeience between his approach and that 
of other writers The pages of Le Temps retrouvi in winch he discusses his 
art are not an abstract treatise on aesthetics like Joyce s at the end oi A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man and Marcel s treatment of his vocation is far more 
impressive than Gide s in the Faux^-Monnayeurs Art is not merely one of the 
prinapal themes of the novel, the theories on which it is based and indeed 
the actual wntmg of the book are part of the novehst s expenence 
It is therefore necessary at this point to say sometliing of the incident of 
the petite madeleine and the memoi e mvolontaire which is the pivot of the 
whole theo’*y 

II y avait dej^ bien des annees que de Combray tout ce qui ii etait pas le theatre 
et le drame de mon coucher nexistait plus pour moi quand unjour d hiver 
comme je rentrais a la maison ma mere voyant quej avals froid me proposa de 
me faire prendre centre mon habitude un peu de the Je refusal d abord et je ne 
sais pourquoi me ravisai EUe envoya chercher un de ces gateaux courts et dodus 
appeles Petites Madelemes qui semblent avoir ete moulds dans la valve ramur^e d une 
coquiUe de Saint-Jacques 

[Many years had elapsed durmg which nothmg of Combray save what was 
comprised m the theatre and the drama of my gomg to bed there had any existence 
for me when one day in wmter as I came home my mother seeing that I was 
cold, offered me some tea a thmg I did not ordmarily take I dechned at jSrst and 
tlien for no particular reason changed my mind She sent out foi one of those 
short plump httle cakes called petites madeleine^ which look as though they had 
been moulded m die fluted scallop of a piignm s shell ] 

He then goes on to relate the strange expenence which he had when he 
dipped the madeleim into his tea and put it in bis mouth Wc feel the resist- 
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ance — ^the tinconscious resistance — ^when his mother persuades him to have 
some tea contre mon habitude We feel too his mental weariness in the slow 
dragging sentence 

Et bientot irachmalement accablc par la mome joumee et la perspective dun 
tnste lendemain je portait a mes levres une cuiHeree du the ou j avals laisse s amoUir 
un morceau de madeleme 

[And soon mecliamcally weary after a dull day with the prospect of a depressing 
morrow I raised to my lips a spoonful of the tea in which I had soaked a morsel 
of the cake ] 

Then there is a sudden change of tone a sense of immense excitement 
coupled with great watchfulness 

Mais a 1 instant meme ou la gorgee melee des miettes du gateau toucha mon 
palais je tressaiUis attentif a ce qui se passait d extraordmaire en moi Un plaisir 
ddhaeux m avait envahi isoU sans la notion de sa cause 

[No sooner had die warm liquid and the crumbs with it touched my palate 
than a shudder ran through my whole body and I stopped mtent upon the extra- 
ordinary changes tha were taking place An exquisite pleasure had mvaded my 
senses but individual detached with no suggestion of its ongm ] 

The experience takes the form at fiist of a feeling of mtense but mexphe- 
able happmess 

II m avait aussitot rendu les vicissitudes de la vie mdifferentes ses desastres m- 
offensifs sa bnevete illusoire de la meme fa^on qu opere 1 amour en me remplissaut 
d une essence precieuse ou plutot cette essence n etait pas en moi elic etait moi 

[And at once the viassitudes of life had become mdifferent to me its disasters 
innocuous its brevity illusory — ^dns new sensation having had on me the effect 
which love has of filling me with a preaous essence or rather the essence was not 
in me it was myself] 

He begins to speculate about the source of his experience and to analyse 
it It IS hnked to the taste of the madeleme He eats another spoonful Then 
he reahzes that the source hes not in the cake, but m himself 

II est clan que la v£nt6 que je cherche n^est pas en Im mais en moi 

Although the expenence is started by the mechanical action of eatmg the 
cake soaked in tea, the artist is passive 

Un plaisir d^hcieux m avait envahi je sens tressaillir en moi quelque chose 
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qin se deplace voudrait s clever quelque chose qu on aurait desancre a une grande 
profondeur je ne sais ce que c est mais cela monte lentement j eprouve la resistance 
et j entends la rumeur des distances traversees 

[An exquisite pleasure had invaded my senses I feel something start withm 
me something that leaves its restmg-place and attempts to rise something diat 
has been embedded hke an anchor at a great depth I do not know yet what it is 
but I can feel it mounting slowly I can measure the resistance I can hear the echo 
of great spaces traversed ] 

The close of the passage is perhaps the most remarkable part of it We 
feel the strange forces stimiig at a level far below that of the conscious mind 
strugghng to reach the surface from the grande profondeur where they are 
anchored and we are also aware of the immense psychological distances 
which they must travel se The meaning of the experience suddenly becomes 
clear to him 

Certes ce qui palpite ainsi au fond de moi ce doit etre 1 image le souvemr 
visuel qui he a cette saveur tente de la suivre jusqu a moi 

[Undoubtedly what is dius palpitatmg in the depths of my bemg must be the 
image the visual memory which being hiked to the taste has tried to follow it 
mto the conscious mind ] 

The experience ongmates in an association of ideas The taste of the 
madeletne recalls the taste of the madeleine which his aunt Leonie used to gi\ e 
him when he was a child at Combray He had temporarily forgotten the 
past except for the nightly drama of Ins mother s kiss, and it is this past 
winch is suddenly recreated and is trymg to escape from the depths of his 
being where it is imprisoned 

The focal words of the passage aie souvenir visuel He sees the old grey 
house in which his aunt hved and with the house the town its square its 
streets 

Comme dans ce jeu ou les Japonais s amusent a tremper dans un bol de porcelainc 
remph d eau de petits morceaux de papier jusque-U mdistmcts qm a peine y 
sont-ds ploughs s etirent se contoument se colorent se diffdrencient devieiment 
des fleurs des maisons des personnages consistants et recounaissables de m6me 
mamtenant toutes les fleurs de notre jardm et celles du pare de M Swann et les 
nymph^as de la Vivonne et les bonnes gens du village et leurs petits logis et 1 eglise 
et tout Combray et ses environs tout cela qin prend forme et sohdit^ est sorti 
vdle et jar dins de ma tasse de the 

[And just as the Japanese amuse themselves by filling a porcelain bowl with 
water and steepmg in it httle crumbs of paper which until then are without 
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character or form but the moment they become wet stretch themseWes and bend 
take on colour and distmctive shape become flowers or houses or people permanent 
and recognizable so m that moment all the flowers m our garden and m M Swann s 
park and the water-hhes on the Vivoiine and the good folk of the village and their 
httle dwellings and the parish church and the whole of Combray and of its sur 
roundmgs taking their proper shapes and growing sohd sprang into being town 
and gardens alike from my cup of tea ] 

The Japanese flowers were no doubt suggested by the sight of the tea 
leaves floating round the cup The accumulation of the foui verbs s etirent 
se contouinent se colorent, se differencient seems to be another device 
borrowed from Flaubert but Proust uses it with greater artistry He gives 
us a dehberately mdistmct picture of the dried paper flowers faUing into 
the bowl opening revolving revealmg their colours assuming separate 
shapes With the switch to the three substantives the indistinct image 
suddenly becomes sharp and precise We have a vivid sensation of flowers, 
town people tumbhng pell-mell out of the cup Consistants et reconnais 
sables looks back to mdistincts and forward to prend forme et sohdite 
We see every deiail of the picture — Swann s park, the water-hhes in the 
Vivonne the people the church These details merge agam into the general 
ized image of tout Combray et ses environs making us feel the landscape 
unfolding before us while the repeated ville et jardins deftly emphasizes 
the contrast between the wide panorama and the cup from which it has 
emerged 

The whole passage is a remarkable piece of psychological observation, a 
descnption of the creative act as it takes place m certam writers It is repeated 
at intervals thioughout the book but though the content is always similar, 
the mcident which starts it is always different On one occasion it is the sight 
of the three belfiies at MartmviUe, on another the scent of the hawthorn or 
of the mouldering wood Finally, in Le Temps retrouve it is the unequal 
paving-stones and the rough towel on winch Marcel dries his hands 
Proust does not claim that his expenence is unique On the contrary he 
states explicitly that he has observed the same phenomenon in Cliateau- 
bnand’s M^noif^s d outre-tomhe, m Gerard de NervaFs Syhte and m Baude- 
laire's poetry He might, mdeed have quoted the famous passage from 
Baudelaire's diaries 

Dans certain etats de Fame presque sumaturels, la profondeur de la vie se revMe 
dans le spectacle si ordinaire qu’il soit qu on a sous les yeux II en devient le 
Symbole 

For in what Dandieu calls his ^tcUs pmtUgids it is precisely this that happens 
The inner meaning of life becomes clear to him Incidents, winch seemed to 
belong to the world of time and chance and to which he had paid little 
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attention are abstracted from tliat world and become part of a timeless 
world in which they acquire immense significance 
The frmts of Proust’s experience are certainly impressive and the pages 
m which he describes Aimt Leonie are among the most memorable m the 
book Yet we sometimes have the impression that he tried to use the theory 
of the memotre mvolontaire to prove too much and that it could not really 
have been the staple of the novel as he contrived to suggest His conception 
of time and all that it imphes was very different from Bergson s duree It was 
of the essence of his experience that it was fragmentary intermittent, dis- 
continuous The extraordinary novelty of his vision depends very largely 
on sudden switches from the surface of expenence to a deeper level and 
back agam That is why the magic lantern the Japanese flowers, snapshots 
and photographs taken by our sensibihty’ are key-images or what Proust 
Inmself called phrase-types, in the novel It must be remembered however 
that the book is concerned not so much with isolated expenences as with a 
particular attitude of mind Proust dehberately adopted a passive standpoint 
towards the phenomena of experience and played down intelhgence because 
he was convinced that intelligence distorted experience by imposing artifiaal 
categones, and that what we call personality’ was very largely an abstract 
construction which excluded too much 
There are naturally grounds on which he can legitimately be cnticized 
He does tend in the final volume to surround his experience with an aura 
of mystery and it is his own fault if this has led to imsimderstandmg and 
encouraged bad habits on the part of his cntics For some of them have used 
the word mystic to describe his experience It is a technical term borrowed 
from theology which has no apphcation to art and might with advantage be 
removed from the vocabulary of hterary cntiasm But though there appears 
to be no resemblance between the content of Proust s experience and that of 
the rehgious mystics, there is one important parallel The rehgious mystic 
beheves that he has had an immediate experience of the Absolute — 
theologians speak of an experimental knowledge of God without the mter- 
mediary of a concept — ^but Proust pursued a psychological absolute It was 
as we shall see precisely because he sought an absolute in those realms of 
expenence m which there can be no absolute and no finahty that all his 
work has a perpetual miderlying tension 


4 People 

Proust s sceptiasm was largely responsible for his pecuhar method of present- 
ing character’ which is different not merely firom that of the classic novehsts 
but of his own contemporaries In the classic novehsts character is m general 
one of the donndes The novelist begins by creatmg characters, but once 
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they have teen created they do not undergo any fundamental change All 
their adventures or experiences are the outcome of character and of the 
friction of one character on another The modern writer has no doubt dis- 
carded the theory of fixed unchang ng character and mstead portrays the 
psychological development of chaiacters who are completely diffeient at the 
end of the book from the beginning It should be emphasized that the change 
IS real it is not as it sometimes is with the classic writers that different facets 
of the mam characters are only revealed as the result of the experiences which 
are described in the book 

The concept of a fixed unchangmg character is common to the writers 
of classical antiquity the Middle Ages and the Enghsh and French novehsts 
of the eighteenth century In Pieldmg and Smollett in Marivaux and Laclos 
there is properly speaking no development of character The noveh^^t starts 
with a special knowledge of his character and he reveals it to the reader by 
mventmg a series of situations m which they become mvolved 

A different approach howevei can already be discerned in the dramatists 
as well as in the principal French novehsts of the seventeenth century 
Although strictly hmited there is development m CorneiUe Mohere Racine 
and Mme de La Fayette The Alceste who abandons soaety in search of an 
endmt icarte in the fifth act of Le Mtsanthwpe is certamly different from the 
fiery reformer of Act I though his change of heart is the logical outcome of 
the donnees Corneille s charaaers undergo a moral growth and become in- 
tegrated Racine s and Mme de La Fayette s suffei complete moral collapse 

Another change occurs at the close of the eighteenth century There is a 
strong autobiographical element m Constant and Stendhal, but compara- 
tively httle development Their characters are all trying to discover what 
sort of people they are and their discoveries arc the outcome not so much of 
action situation and their relations with other people as of sohtary analysis 
in a silent room or in prison 

Proust s approach differs from all these writers or rather he combines a 
number of different approaches and produces a new standpoint and a new 
method The classical novehsts were convinced that in spite of his changmg 
moods man was essentially one Proust was equally convinced that he was 
many His characters are composed in layers or, if one prefers they are all 
to some degree multiple personahties The only way of bringing out this 
complexity and of deahng with the very real problem of our knowledge of 
other people was to apply the method of the memoir-writer to his characters 
They are constructed by direct observation by encounters between Marcel 
and the other characters at difieient periods of their hves and in different 
situations but also by gossip and hearsay Tins enables Proust to present them 
from a large number of different angles and to show that the same person 
may appear completely difierent to different people We remember the 
inadent of Saint-Loup s mistress 
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Suddenly Saint-Loup appeared accompanied by his imstress and then m this 
woman who wa$ for him all the love every possible delight in hfe whose person- 
ahty mysteriously enshrmed m a body as m a tabernacle was the object that still 
occupied mcessantly the toihng imagmation of my friend whom he felt that he 
would never really know as to whom he was perpetually asking himself what 
could be her secret self behind the veil of eyes and fiesh m this woman I recognized 
at once Rachel when from the Lord her who but a few years smce — ^women 
change their position so rapidly m that world when they do change — used to say 
to the procuress To-morrow evenmg dien if you want me for anyone you will 
send round won t you 

I realized also then all that die human imagmation can put behmd a httle scrap 
of face such as this girl s face was if it is the imagmation that was the first to know 
it and conversely mto what wretched elements crudely matenal and utterly with- 
out value might be decomposed what had been the mspiration of countless dreams 
if on the contrary it should be so to speak controverted bv the shghtest actual 
acquamtance I saw that what had appeared to me to be not worth twenty francs 
in the house of lU fame where it was tnen for me simply a woman desiious of 
earnmg twenty francs might be worth more than a milhon more than one s 
family more than all the most coveted positions m hfe if one had begun by 
imaginmg her to embody a strange creature mterestmg to know difficult to seize 
and to hold No doubt it was the same thin and narrow face that we saw Robert 
and I But we had arrived at it by two opposite ways between which there was 
no commumcation and we should never both see it from the same side 

At the end of his Memoirs Samt-Simon describes his book with the 
superb confidence of his century as a mtrotr de viritd which he could not 
pubhsh durmg the hfetime of Ins victims because of the universal convulsion 
which so strong a dose of truth would cause Proust was always trymg to 
arrive at tiuth but it would never have occurred to him to make the same 
claim for his book as Samt-Simon On the contrary he is at pains to empha- 
size that our knowledge of othei people is always relative In one of Ins 
letters he compares his presentation of character to a town seen from a tram 
While the tram follows its wmding track the town sometimes appears on 
our right and sometimes on our left In the same way he says the different 
aspects of the same character will appear like a succession of different people 
Such cliaracters he adds will later reveal that they arc very different from 
the people for whom we took them as often happens m hfe for that matter 
The account of Samt-Loup s unstress shows how closely Pi oust s practice 
followed his theories 

No doubt It was the same thm face that we saw Robert and I But we h id 
arrived at it by two opposite ways between which theie was no communication 
and we should never both see it from the same side 

Thus seems to me to be a complete answer to those critics who have 
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claimed that Proust s presentation of cliarater ws inconsistent and uncon- 
vmcing It IS no accident that we often have the impression that we ire m a 
vast room of distortmg mirrors which reflect the same person simultaneously 
fiom different and often contradictory angles All of them give us a ghmpse 
of the truth, but none of them the whole truth In this way Pioust subjects 
us to a senes of shocks We are introduced to Saint-Loup as the sympathetic 
representative of the old anstocracy the hero who at once rejoins his old 
regiment on the outbreak of war only to discover that he eithei is or has 
become i rabid homosexual The effect of tins is not merely to emphasize 
the complexity of human nature and the eliisiveness of personahty , but to 
introduce a moral relativity Proust is very careful not to judge his mam 
characters They simply appear in a series of different guises, some of them 
creditable others Inghly discrechtable The jeufte liiros who eventually drs 
gloriously on the field of battle is the same man who cariies on the nefarious 
traffic with Morel and visits Charlus’ ifahhssement 
Proust employs a different method still with Marcel and to a cci tun tent 
with Swann It looks at fust like the method of Constant He is certainly 
trying to answer the same question as the nineteenth-century novelut What 
sort of a man am P But he is also trying to answer a number of still more 
urgent and still more searclung questions What is love^ What is jealousy? 
What IS peisonahty?^' What is time? What is reality?* It is one of the signs 
of Prousts greatness that lus problems are always treated concretely His 
analysis of love and jealousy is very profound, but it could never be said of 
lum as It was — mistakenly in my opinion — of Racine and Mohere that he 
dealt with the abstract emotions or that he shows us the Lover and the 
Jealous Man as generahzed figures For m his novel, the correspondence be- 
tween the lover and the jealous man and the individual who is m love and 
IS jealous is absolute 


5 rbe Prisoner 

It will be apparent fiom what has already been said that Pioust s art is 
laigely subjective He is constantly telling us of lus attempts to reach la vran 
vie and it is a struggle m which all lus characters in a greater or less».r degree 
are engaged His work with its arguments, its method of trial and error, 
sometimes reminds us a little oddly of Descartes ioute methodique but there 
IS one great difference between the seventeenth century plulosopher and the 
twentieth-century novehst Descaites doubt is a means of arnving at a 
truth which he kiows exists but from the first Proust males us doubt the 
very existence of la urate vte or if we do not actually doubt its existence, 
we certainly doubt whether it is attainable For in tins world values are 
necessarily relative to the person who suffers the experience Our interest 
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lies less 11 the goal thaia in the pursxut — ^the recherche — and itb vicissitudes 
The iiatuie of the straggle is evident fioin a passage in Swam 

Si nies parents in avaient permis quand je lisais un livre d aller visiter la region 
qu il decnvait j aarais cru fairc un pas inestiniahle dans la conquete de la vente 
Car SI on a la sensation d etre toujours entoxir^ de son ame ce n est pas comme 
d rnie prison iminobile plutot on est comme emport6 avec elle dans un perpetucl 
dlan pour la depasser poar attemdre a I exteneur avec me soite de dccouragement 
entendant toujours autour de soi cette sonont6 identiqae qui nest pas echo du 
dehors inais retcntissement dune vibration interne 

[Had my parents allowed me when I read a book to pay a visit to the country 
It desenbed I should have felt that I was making an enormous advance towards 
the ultimate conquest of truth For even if we have the sensation of bemg always 
enveloped in surrounded by our own soul still it does not seem a fiyed and un- 
movable pn on rather do wc seem to be borne away with it and perpetually 
struggling to pass beyond it to break out into the world with a perpetual dis- 
couragement as we hear endlessly all around us that unvarying sound which is no 
edio from without but the resonance of a vibration from within ] 

This passage explains the pecuhar angotsse ■which is always throbbing just 
below the surface of Proust’s novel Then from time to time it suddenly 
unexpectedly produces an eruption We feel i note of hope behind la 
conquete de la veiite’ which is at once stifled by entoure de son aine It 
IS not a tangible prison from which he can escape the prison itself is mobile 
and just at the moment when his ih i seems about to carry him outside the 
closed arcle when he is on the point of reaching freedom he hears cette 
sonorite identique and leahzes with fresh discouragement that there is no 
escape For the echo is not even a sound from, the outside world but the 
retentissement d one vibration interne’ 

We can begin to appreciate now how closely the two sides of Pi ousts 
world are connected We have already seen that when he describes or 
appears to descahe soaety objectively the principal characters always turn 
out to be prisoners — prisoners of a soaal class prisoners of the little ‘groups 
or bands’ into which they have formed themselves or simply pnsoners of 
their own vices 

The great myth of the nineteenth century was the outsider’ myth the 
great myth of the twentieth century is the myth of the prisoner The real 
hero of A la Recherche du temps perdu is the Prisoner The Prisoner is not 
Swann or Charlus or even Albertme but Marcel himself The heroes of 
Stendhal are cut off 6:0m society by their own exceptional gifts of mtelh- 
gence and sensibihty, hat they are always attacking Julien Sorel disrupts the 
precarious balance of French soaety m 1830 and Fahnce delDongo dis-* 
orgamzes the eighteenth century pohucal pattern ■winch in the miniature 
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police state of Parm'> has become rigid a id hard Pioust s hero too is 
endowed with exceptional gifts of intelhgence and sensibility He too is m 
a sense an outsider but he is the outsider who failed to make his escape and 
was trapped in Ins extraordinary mobile pnson Stendhal s view of hfe 
imphes a philosophy of action Proust s a highly personal form of quietism 
Marcel does not possess the power of attack which is common to juhen and 
Fabrice he is the passive victim who is exposed to almost every conceivable 
bnd of pressure and obsession known to human soaety For he is the prisoner 
not so much of clans and groups as of emotions habits of his own sensi- 
bihty and ultimately of time I think we can add that the symboheal figure 
who dominates the novel is not simply the Prisoi er but the Aitist-Prisoner 
Vv^ho after many false starts and misfortunes comes to see that the only hope 
of escape hes ir his vocation That is why Proust s withdrawal from the 
world to meditate on time and memory stamps him as the twentieth-century 
artist 

M Maurice Muller has described the book with felicity as 

This psychological comedy in which the characters are Love Jealousy Falsehood 
Habit Forgettmg Memory which are mcarnate m a bemg who is very much ahve 
the narrator — a comedy which is subject to laws winch are subtle but implac 
able 

The main drama is of course the Prisonei s attempts to escape from him- 
self from a pnson which seems to have no exit to attain a tiuth which will 
make him free Now inside this mam drama there is a series of psychological 
comedies which are endlessly repeated They are played out between 
M Muller s six characters who assume the proportions of obsessions When 
Proust tells us that what is dangerous in love is not the woman but the 
habit we know that we are witnessing the scene between Love and Habit 
which merges mto the scene between Love and Forgetting or Love and 
Memory Then there is a sudden switch 

L amour nest provoque que par le mensonge et consiste seulement dans ie 
besom de voir nos souffrances apais^es par 1 etre qm nous a fait soufFnr 

[Love IS provoked only by falsehood and consists merely m ou need to see 
our sufferings appeased by the person who has made us suffer ] 

The tension always rises steeply in the scenes between Love and Falsehood 
For Falsehood is one of the piincipal characters in the novel 
It has been pointed out that Proust displayed a particular mterest in doctors 
diplomats and servants His interest is very understandable They are people 
who are obhged to adopt a professional attitude are constantly telhng 
^diplomatic hes They therefore become for the novehst mcarnations of 
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Falsehood Then we gradually reahze that soaal relations lie simply a tissue 
of hes Falsehood exists at dijSerent levels appearing sometimes as a senes 
of concentric circles and at others as the mental obstacle which hinders the 
search for truth and maintains angoisse The doctors diplomats and servants 
are minor characters in Proust s comedy They imderhne the main theme 
and give Marcel an opportumty of Studymg their techmque so that he will 
have a better chance of catching his mistress out Charlus play^ many roles 
but m this particular context he represents the Lie at a rathei higher level than 
the professional hars His whole hfe has become an elaborate he in order 
to conceal his sexual aberrations and he provides Marcel with a still better 
example of the way in which the har goes about his business At the centre 
of the circle stands Albertine Wesuspeetthatthe whole of her hfe too is a 
he and that she is trying to conceal the same anomaly as Cbarlus The drama 
now becomes much more complex Jealousy enters the scene In his en- 
deavours to discover whether Albertine was or was not a Lesbian Marcel 
himself is driven to lying and we find m the end that he is playing a sort of 
triple role Amour— Jalousie — Mensonge This is the point at which the drama 
reaches its maximum intensity 
When we look back to the sentence on hes — 

L amour n est provoqu^ que par le mensonge et consiste seulement dans le 
besom de voir nos souffranccs apaisees par 1 etre qm nous a fait soufFnr 

we are aware of the vicious circle Love is aroused by a falsehood It can 
only be assuaged by the person who aroused it but the person who aroused 
It is Falsehood There is no way out The most that we can hone for is one 
of those comfortable sayings m which Proust s work abounds L amour est 
un mal mguerissable ^ The best moments in love contain la possibihte 
msoup^onnee du desastie 

It IS not difHcult to see the beanng of this on human relations as a whole 
It is commonly assumed or beheved that when two people fall in love they 
suddenly become aware of one another's personahty in a new way discover 
somethmg m the personahty of the loved one which is not apparent to 
others and makes him or her particularly sympathetic, becomes the founda- 
tion of a hfelong attachment Now Proust s psychology is a reversal of the 
traditional view You do not get to know a person to see whether you love 
her, you love her in order to get to know her or to use a term which 
conveys Proust’s double purpose, to possess her We are told for example 
of the relations between Swann and Odette that she was 

Plus d^sireuse peut-etre de coimaitce ce qu il etait que d^sireuse d etre sa maitresse 

[More desirous perhaps to know what sort of a man he was than desirous to be 
his mistress ] 
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Accoidmg to tins conception love is one of the ways of trying to break 
out of pnson to reach truth or to still the angotsse which continually 
afflicts you It is naturally fraught with every kind of difficulty It is difficult 
to know all those different beings who are collectively labelled Odette or 
Albertme a profound sceptiasm makes you doubt whether you can ever 
really get to know another human being at all even if there is goodwill on 
both sides Goodwill is naturally extremely rare in a world of hes You are 
almost certain to have a nval Your mistress is probably a Lesbian oi has 
spent her youth in a brothel or has some other shameful secret to conceal 
At this point the comedy of Love and Falsehood turns to tragedy 

It IS now possible to go on to examme m more detail Proust s conception 
of love and personality 


6 LAtnour 

For the medieval author of Tristan et Iseult said Ortega y Gasset love is 
a sentiment winch possesses a sharp profile For the primitive exponent of 
the psychological novel love is love and nothing more Proust on the 
contrary, describes a love affair of Swann s winch is completely without the 
form of love Only one tlnng is lacking — love 

No doubt he goes on Proust belongs to the hneage of Stendhal the 
mvestigator of the human heart but while for Stendhal the human heart 
IS a sohd body with plastic and rigid Imes, for Proust it is a diffused vapour 
which varies from one moment to another with meteorological versatihty 
It IS impossible in writing of Proust to avoid the word love but one 
cannot use it without a sense of misgiving without feeling that some other 
expiession like sexual connection would be more accurate Proust employs 
It as a blanket term to describe an emotional situation, or better an emotional 
equation which is capable of almost endless variations Its only resemblance 
to traditional love seems at first to he in the fact that two people are neces- 
sary but we shall see that even this is an exaggeration 
Proust has been critiazed by conservative wnters for destroymg the unity 
of personality I have shown that his conception of personahty was largely 
determined by historical changes but though history can explain, it cannot 
justify The only justification is artistic He shared Laforgue’s hostihty to 
l*homm€ ahsolu which he would have regaided as an abstract intellectual con- 
struction, he would have approved of the substitution of mnomhrahles claviers 
humains but he did not intend any more than Laforge to launch a frivolous 
attack on the unity of the human person On the contrary, lus work n a 
plea for a more profound conception of the self whidi would give him a 
better chance of reaching the elusive vrme vte and reveahng its mystenes 
It IS one of his great merits that he avoided the mistake of the mneteenth- 
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century noveli ts 'who achieved a specious unity by imaginiiTg the moral 
quahties of their characters before the characters themselves Yet iiomcally 
hs deterimnation to he absolutely honest and not to be deceived by appear- 
ances led to the tragic discovery that he was pursuing a chimera The 
fascination and. horror of his love affairs depend indeed on the reduction 
of the human lieart^ to a diffused vapour which vanes from one moment 
to anothei with meteorological versatihty ^ 

notre amour notre jalousie se composent d une mfirute d amours 
successife de jalousies diff^rentes et qm sont eph<6m^rcs mais par leur multitude 
umnterrompue donneat 1 impression de la continuity 1 illusion de 1 unite 

[ our love our jealousy are composed of an infinity of successive loves 
of difierent jealousies each of which is ephemeral although by tlieir uiunterrupted 
multitude they give us the impression of continuity the ittusion of unity ] 

It follows that if the continuity and unity of emotion is an ittusion the 
unity of the person who suffers the emotion must be an illusion too 

Je n dtais pas un seul hoiniue mais le defile heurc pas heure d mie arm^e com- 
pacte ou il y avait selon le moment des passionn^s des indifferents des jaloux — des 
jalou-c dont pas un n etatt jaloux de la m^me femme 

[I was not one man only but the steady advance hour after hour of an army in 
close formation m winch there appeared according to the luoinerLt impassioned 
men mdifferciit men jealous men— jealous men no two of whom were jealous of 
the same woman ] 

They are not jealous of the same woman becau e she is nothing but a 
figment of the imagination 

C est la terrible trompene de 1 amour qu il commence par nous fane jouer avec 
ime femme non du monde eict^neur mais avec une poupee mterieure a notre 
cerveau la seule d aiUeurs que nous ayons toujours a notre disposition la seule que 
nous possederons que 1 arbitral! e du souvenir presque aussi absolu que celui de 
1 imagination peut avoir fait aussi diffyrente de la femme r£efle que du Balbec 
leel avait ete pour moi le Balbec r6vd creation facnce a laqaeEe peu a peu pour 
notre souffraiice nous forcerons la femme rydle h. lessemhler 

[It is the terrible deception of love that begins by engaging us in pky not with 
a woman of the external world but widi a puppet fashioned and kept m our brain 
the only form of her moreover that we have always at our dispobal the only one 
diat we shall ever possess one which die aibitrary power of nxemorv almost as 

^ I naturally do not include Senor Ortega y Gasset among conse*wattve wnttrs For an interest- 
ing cntiasm from, a philosophical point of view of Proust s conception of personality see 
Fernandez Messages (Pans 1926) pp 147-69 
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absolute as that of imaguiauon may have made as different from the real woman 
as had been from the real Balbec the Balbec of my dreams an artificial creation 
to which by degrees and to our own hurt we shall force the real woman into 
resemblance ] 

Here is the explanation 

C est que cette femme n a fait que susater par des sortes d appels magiques 
mille elements de tendresse existant en nous a letat fragmentaire et quelle a 
assembles unis efia^ant toute cassure entre eux c est nous-memes qui en Im 
donnant ses traits avons fourm toute la matiere sohde de la personne aimde 

[Hie truth is that the woman has only raised to hfe by a sort of magic spell a 
thousand elements of affection existmg m us already m a fragmentary state which 
she has assembled joined together bridging every gap between them it is ourself 
who by givmg her her features have supplied all the sohd matter of the beloved 
object ] 

The lesult of this view of personality is that love can only end in disaster 
in the sudden shatteiing chscoveiy that behind the innumerable illusions 
which It creates there is nothing but the void Thus m a sentence winch 
gives the heart of Ins experience Proust speaks of 

L acte de possession physique — ou d ailleurs 1 on ne possede rjen 

[The act of physical possession (m which paradoxicallv the possessor possesses 
nothing) ] 

He speaks in another place of le caractere purement subjectif du pheno- 
mena qu est 1 amour It is clearly maccurate even to use the expression 
sexual connection in wntmg of Proust because all his characters fail to 
connect 

Les hens entre un etre et nous n existent que dans notre pens^e 

[The bcuids that unite another person to ourself exist only m our mind ] 

There no direct contact between the lovers they never do succeed m 
knowing one another The beloved is nothing but me poupde mt&teure, the 
exteriorization of our own personal needs and desires which we contrive 
to graft on to a completely anonymous bung We hi e to imagine that love 
IS an exclusive attachment for a paiticuhr woman, but we redize that 

Bien souvent un amour n est que 1 association d uiie image de jeune fille (qui 
sans ccla ticus eut ete vite insupportable) avec les battements de coeur inseparables 
d’une attente mterminable vame et d un lapm que la demoiselle nous a pose 
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[As often as not love is nothing more than the association o^ the face of a girl 
(whom otherwise we should soon have found intolerable) with the heartbeats 
mseparable from an endless vam expectation and from some trick that she has 
played upon us ] 

The anonymity of the beloved is constantly underhned 

Quand on aime 1 amour est trop grand pour pouvoir etre contenu tout entier 
en nous il irradie vers la personne aimee rencontre en elle une surface qui 1 arrete 
le force a revemr vers son pomt de depart et c est ce choc en retour de notre propre 
tendresse que nous appelons les sentiments de 1 autre et qui nous charme plus qu a 
1 aller parce que nous ne connaissons pas qu eUe vient de nous 

[When we are m love our love is too big a thing for us to be able altogether to 
contam it 'withm us It radiates towards the beloved object finds m her a surface 
which arrests it forcing it to return to its startmg-pomt and it is this shock of the 
repercussion of our own affection which we call the other s regaid for ourselves 
and which pleases us more then than on its outward journey because we do not 
recognize it as havmg origmated m ourselves ] 

We engage in the pursuit of an amour exdusif but the beloved is not a 
person who satisfies the same needs and desires She is a surface which 
refracts our own tendresse as another surface might refract the hght The 
Prisoner is a psychological hermaphrodite trying in vain to possess himself 
What we call love’ is simply a hideous sickening see~saw between states 
of joy and suffering He speaks of 1 amour et la souffrance qui fait un 
avec lui 
Again 

En reahte dans 1 amour il y a une souffrance permanente que lajoie neutrahse 
rend virtuelle ajoume mais qui pent a tout moment devemr ce qu eUe serait 
depuis longtemps si 1 on n avait pas obtenu ce qu on souhaitait atroce 

[Actually there is m love a permanent stram of suffermg which happmess 
neutralizes makes conditional only procrastmates but winch may at any moment 
become what it would long smce have been had we not obtamed what we were 
seeking sheer agony ] 

For Proust therefore love can only mean I amour'-maladte and he analyses 
it m an extraordinary passage on Swann’s attitude towards Odette 

cette maladie qu etait 1 amour de Swann avait tellement multiphe il etait si 
^troitement mele i toutes les habitudes de Swann a tons ses actes a sa pensee i sa 
sante k son sommeil a sa vie meme a ce qu il di^sirait pour apres sa mort il ne 
faisait tellement plus qu un avec lui qu on n aurait pas pu 1 arracher de lui sans 
le detrmre lui-mSme a peu pr^s tout entier comme on dit en chirurgie son amour 
n ^tait plus operable 


19 
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[ this malady which was Swann s love had so far multiphed was so closely 
interwoven with all his habits with all his acaons with his thoughts Ins health 
his sleep his hfe even with what he hoped for after his death was so entirely one 
with Inm that it would have been impossible to wrest it away without almost 
entirely destroymg him as surgeons say Ins case was past operation ] 

When at length his love dies and Swann quietly marries the mistress for 
whom he no longer cares to give a name to their child this is his comment 
on It to himself 

Dire que j a gache des amiees de ma vie que j a voulu mourir que j ai eu mon 
plus grand amour pour une femme qui ne me plaisait pas qui n ctait pas mon genre ^ 

[To thmk that I have wasted years of my hfe that I have longed for death that 
the greatest love that I have ever known has been for a woman who did not please 
me who was not m my style’] 

The truth is that his characters cannot do without love it is the one absorb- 
ing activity of their hves the one tlnng winch enables them to focus this 
activity and which gives an appearance of unity to their personahty but 
once they indulge in it they are doomed to destruction — the victims of un 
mal inguerissable [qui n est] plus opeiable 
While the story of Swann in love has been generally admired in Anglo- 
Saxon countries Marcel s affair with Albertine has been decidedly less 
popular It looks at first like a repetition of Swann s story in winch the 
experience is analysed in much greater detail and is much more intensely 
felt In a sense this is true but only m a sense The difference between Swann 
and Marcel is not simply a difference of degree but a difference of kind 
For writes M FeuiUerat 

Instead of the regular movements of a pendulum which accompany the anguish 
of a Swann or a Saint-Loup m die case of the narrator the alternatives are com- 
pheated by a multitude of secondary movements winch are themselves regulated 
by a contradiction So that the movements which distmguish the prmcipal 
oscillations almost always subdivide produemg a new pla / of opposites from which 
will emerge m turn fresh alternatives 

The greater part of the account of Marcel s affair with Albertine is written 
in what M FeuiUerat calls Proust s second manner In place of the com- 
paratively straightforward style of Swann the analysis of almost every mood 
is accompanied by an elaborate disquisition on the nature of sexual passion 
One could observes M FeuiUerat, construct a whole Art of Love out of the 
passages in which the narrator who is supposed to be a naive and inexperi- 
enced man skilfully analyses the feelings that he experiences for Albertine 
We only need to turn up the word amour in M Celly s fascinating compen- 
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dium to appreciate the truth of this obser^^-ation ^ It would indeed be possible 
to construct an Art of Love winch would make some of the classic moralists 
look like children 

No people have displayed more dihgence and more mgenuity than the 
French m analysing classifymg and labelling the different kmds and degrees 
of sexual passion What is fascinatmg in the story of Albertire is not the 
account of Marcel fallmg m love with her but the account of his falling out 
of love or what a French writer has lately called te desamour The story is also 
a horrifying one What is horrifying to many Anglo-Saxon readers is the 
fact that he is on his own admission 1 amsan volontaire impitoyible et 
patient of Ins own grief For he does not discover suddenly that he no 
longer cares for either Gilberte or Albertine He mahes a conscious and 
deliberate attempt to wreck his own happiness and he describes it with a 
clairvoyance which is worthy of the greatest French writers 

La jalousie said La Rochefoucauld nait toujours avec 1 amour elle ne 
meurt pas toujours avec lui Jealousy is a maladte des sentiments The discovery 
that It may survive the emotion on which it is founded is not new What 
IS new in Proust is to have shown the extent to which the sentiment can be- 
come engulfed m the maladte and the extraordinary way in which the maladte 
can survive the total destruction of the sentiment We are told of Swann that 

II ^tait depuis longtemps insoucieux qu Odette 1 eut trompe et le trompat encore 
Et pourtant il avait contmud pendant quelques aniiees i rechercher danaens 
domestiques d Odette tant avait persist^ chez lui la douloureuse cunosite de savoir 
SI ce jour-U tellement ancien a six heures Odette etait couchee avec Forcheville 

[For a long time now it had made no matter to him that Odette had been false 
to him and was false stiU And yet he had continued for some years to seek out 
old servants of Odette so strongly m him persisted the painful curiosity to know 
whether on tliat day so long ago at six o clock Odette had been in bed with 
Forcheville ] 

The emotional hfe is composed of strands of feehng winch one by one 
come undone and disappear Swann has grown indifferent to Odette and 
her unfaithfulness, but one spot m his peisonahty still remains painfully 
sensible — ^his desire to know whether at a certain hour on a ceitam day many 
years ago she was or was not m bed with the boring Forcheville It is a 
remarkable description of the way in which Swann s love has disintegrated 
but It IS simple compared with the startlmg aphorism which he introduces 
mto the account of his haison with Albertme 

On n a pas besom d etre deux il suffit d etre seul dans sa chambre k penser pour 
que de nouvelles trahisons de votre maitresse sc produisent fut-elle mortc 

^ Repertoire des themes de Marcel Proust (Les Cahiers Marcel Proust 7) Pans 1935 
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[We have no need of her company it is enough to be alone in our room think- 
mg for fresh betrayal of us by our mistress to come to hght even though she be 
dead ] 

We can see now why it is an exaggeration to say that the exis<-ence of 
two people of the couple is necessary to Proust s conception of love The 
diffeient characters in the psychological comedy may very well be played 
by a single performer or rather the drama takes place between the sohtary 
protagonist and the phantoms winch haunt Ins own mmd 
Proust s revelation depends on the existence of a mind winch was pre- 
occupied with Its own workings to an extent that is almost undreamed of 
in the textbooks of the professors He distinguished between notre moi 
permanent qui se prolonge pendant toute la duree de notre vie’ and what 
he calls nos moi successifs qui en somme le composent en partie The moi 
successtfs look at first hke a succession of moods but that is not what he 
meant It is ob\ious that man is a person that there is m him some prmaple 
of identity winch corresponds to Descartes thinking substance but round 
this moi ptmanent P^^oust groups the subsidiary moi They are not moods 
they are the different people that I have been at different moments of my hfe 
It IS here that Proust s theory of memory plays its part The mcident of the 
madeletne shows that memory is not something which I recall and which I 
see as belonging to the past It is essentially a recreation of the past and a 
logical part of Proust s conception of time Instead of simply surviving as 
memones the people that I have been at different periods of my career come 
to hfe again and take on an independent existence of their own The mot 
permanent is the core round which they are grouped When my mistress 
abandons me my chagrin is not simply heightened by a memory of a night 
spent with her at Balbec a walk in the Luxembourg or the time when she 
was my pnsoner at my parents flat The person I was at each of those 
moments is resurrected in me as a separate bemg which intensifies my present 
suffering 


ainsi a chaque instant il y avait quelqu un dcs mnombrables et humbles 
moi qui nous composent qui etait ignorant encore du depart d Albertme et a qui 
il fallait le notifier il fallait — ce qui <5tait plus cruel que s ils avaicnt et^ des etrangers 
et n avaient pas emprunt6 ma sensibihte pour souffnr — annoncer le malheur qui 
venait d arriver a tous ces etres k tous ces moi qui ne le savaient pas encore 

[ thus at every moment there was one more of those innumerable and humble 
selves that compose our personahty which was still unaware of Albertme s 
departure and must be informed of it I was obliged — and this was more cruel 
than if tliey had been strangers and had not borrowed my sensibikty to pam — to 
desenbe to all these selves who did not yet know of it the calamity that had just 
occurred 1 
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It IS apparent from this that instead of providing the unity which he 
sought, the mot permanent is simply a precanous position which is continually 
undermined hy the painful experiences of the mot successtfs 
It IS of the essence of Proust s experience that there is no absolute dis- 
contmmty between the ev^ents of the external world and those of the mental 
world It IS rather as though life were developing on parallel Imes on either 
side of a partition 

Pour que la mort d Albertme eut pu suppnmer mes souffrances il eut fallu que 
le choc I eut ta6c non seulement ea Touraine mais en moi Jamais eUe n y avait et6 
plus vivante 

[For the death of Albertme to be able to suppress my suffermg the shock of the 
fall would have had to kill her not only m Tourame but m myself There never 
had she been more ahve ] 

These two sentences bring out the full horror of the Pnsoner alone with 
his obsessions For not even the destruction of the cause or the apparent 
cause of his obsession can release him from it We are told of an elderly 
Jewish homosexual 

Il aimait d aiUeurs tout le labynnthe de couloirs de cabmets secrets de salons de 
vesnaires de garde mangers de galenes qu ^tait 1 hotel de Balbec Par atavisme 
d onental il aimait les serails et quand il sortait le soir on le voyait en explorer 
furtivement les detours 

[He loved moreover all the labyrinth of corndors pnvate offices reception 
rooms cloakrooms larders galleries which composed the hotel at Balbec With 
a strain of Onental atavism he loved a seragho and when he went out at night 
might be seen furtively exploring its purheus ] 

This descnption of the fascination of the windmg corridors and secret 
rooms of the old-fashioned hotel corresponds closely to Proust s conception 
of the mmd For Proust the mind is indeed a labynnth where the Prisoner 
is condemned to wander unceasmgly pursumg his phantoms and lookmg 
for an outlet which does not exist The longer he spends there, the more 
thoroughly he explores the gallenes of the labynnth, the more desperate his 
position and the more terrifying his obsessions become 

J etais tortur^ pas 1 mcessante repnse du d&ir toujours plus aimeux ct jamais 
accomph d un bruit d appel arnv^ au point culmmant d*une ascension tourmentee 
— dans les spixales de mon angoisse sohtaire 

[I was tortured by the incessant recurrence of my longing ever more anxious 
and never to be gratified for die sound of a call a^enved at the culminatuig point 
of a tortuous ascent through the coils of my lonely anguish ] 
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It IS a perfect example of the spiral movement of the latter part of the 
novel We are aware of the Prisoner s progressive withdrawal further and 
further into his prison until m a passage like this we have an almost frighten- 
ing sense of mental claustrophobia Proust s strength and weakness are in- 
separable because the sense of revolvmg more and more rapidly m a smaller 
and smaller physical space is only made possible by his very acute and very 
limited sensibihty 

It will be remembered that m the fairy-tale of the Prince and the Sleeping 
Beauty it is the outsider who sets the prisoner’ free There is nothing of 
the sort m Proust In his first chapter he describes the lantern slide showing 
the simster figure of Golo advancing towards the Prmcess s castle In the last 
chapter he evokes the same image, but Golo is still m the same place outside 
the castle a symbol of the terrors which haunt the Prisoner s mind of the 
hallucinations which he is mcapable of exorcizmg 

This part of A la Recherche du temps perdu writes M Feuillerat of the 
affair between Marcel and Albertme is the richest and most tormented love 
story in hterature It deserves the praise that he gives it but as usual there is 
a reservation to be made Ortega y Gasset s comment apphes even more 
forcibly to Marcel than to Swann Only one thing is lackmg — ^love For 
Marcel s love is purely cerebral He descnbes Albertme somewhere as un 
etre defmte and this puts the matter very neatly The characters remind us 
of bemgs on opposite sides of a glass partition They are continually movmg 
desperately towards one another flattemng their faces longingly against the 
glass trying frantically to coimect For just as they are unable to enter mto 
one another s mmds, so there is no physical contact between them no 
warmth no kindhness no satisfaction The mental isolation — ^the impossi- 
bihty of reaEy knowing the woman whom we imagine that we love — ^is 
accompamed by a shattermg physical isolation ^ 

Would Albertme have come back to him^ Did she go away because he 
did not see that she was zjeunefilk a maner did not offer her the one chance 
of escape from her vice^ Was he or was he not responsible for her suiade^ 
They are questions to which he can find no answer 

Rapprochant la mort de ma grand mere et ceEe d Albertme xl me semblait quc 
ma vte etait souiH^e d un double assassinat 

Weighed down by guilt he collapses and goes away from Pans to forget 
When, some years later he emerges from his retirement it is to find that 
ail at once the world he knew has grown old and that he too is an old man 
Albertme is at last forgotten* He turns his attention to his novel We 

^ n se passait eatre Albertme et moi la cbose suivante (j eaitends la chose vue par moi de mon 
c6t^ du verre qui n 6tait nullement transparent et sans que je puisse savoir ce qu il y avait de 
vrai de I autre c6t^) 
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remember that the last chapter of the last volume was written immediately 
after the first chapter of the first volume When we take leave of Marcel 
he IS about to sit down and wnte the novel which we have just read He 
has explained the theory on which it is based and his one fear seems to be 
that he may die before the book is written, that he may like Swann disappear 
mto lost time* 

It is probable that Proust himself was haunted by the fear of dying before 
he had time to fimsh his novel but Marcel s fear does not arise solely from 
the fact that death may deprive the world of a masterpiece I have spoken 
of the part played by the actual writing of the novel m the artist s experience 
I think that we can now go on to say that m this world the act of writing 
possesses a moral function Art is the Prisoner’s one chance of escape, the one 
chance of exorci2ang his hallucmations Redemption hes in transmutmg his 
expenence — ^his guilty experience — ^into timeless art it is his way of making 
amends to the mere profanee as Mile Vmteuil s fnend makes amends to the 
pere profane by estabhshing the text of his impubhshed works which would 
otherwise have been lost to the world 
The aim of the final volume is therefore to explam how lost time is 
transformed into time regamed It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the novehst mtroduces a new hero m the closmg pages Tins hero is le 
Temps retromi which is mvested with a capital letter The final paragraph 
is one of Proust s outstandmg achievements as a master of French prose 

Si du moms il m ^tait laisse assez de temps pour accomplir mon oeuvre jc ne 
manquerais pas de la marquer au seau de ce Temps dont 1 idee s imposait a moi 
avec tant de force aujourd hm et j y decnrais les hommes cela dut-il les faire 
ressembler a des etres monstrueux comme occupant dans le Temps une place 
autrement considerable que celle si restremte qui leur est reserv6e dans 1 espace une 
place au contraire prolongee sans mesure puisquils touchent simultanement 
comme des geants plonges dans les annees a des epoques v^cues par eux si 
distantes — entire lesquelles tant de jours sont venus se placer — dans le Temps 

[If at least time enough were allotted to me to accomphsh my work I would 
not fail to mark it with the seal of Time the idea of which imposed itself upon 
me with so much force to-day and I would therem descnbe men if need be as 
monsters occupymg a place m Time infimtely more important than the restricted 
one reserved for them m space a place on the contrary prolonged immeasurably 
smce simultaneously touching widely separated years and the distant penods they 
have hved through — ^between winch so many days liave ranged themselves — ^they 
stand hke giants immersed m Time ] 

The word %me occurs in the openmg sentence of the novel and we hear 
It all through the book, now softly and now more loudly but in the closing 
paragraph — ^the chmax of the whole novel — it sounds like a great bell a 
bell warning the wnter that his end is drawing near but at the same moment 
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transfiguring events, givmg them an importance outside the petty time of 
everyday experience and placmg them in the eternal Time which transcends 
time The passage begms gently remindmg us of an mvocation or a prayer 
addressed to Time to spare him and closes with the final chord — the final 
chord of the symphony which began at Combray — dans le Temps And the 
soimd reverberates in the mmd long after we have shut the book 
That at any rate seems to have been Proust s intention but we must not 
be misled by his consummate virtuosity His theory of time and art is very 
fascmatmg but in spite of its immense psychological interest Le Temps 
retrouve is somethmg of a tour de force Marcel was overcome with guilt, 
was horrified by a hfe souiUee d un double assassmat He felt the need to 
make reparation even if it were only to a false god he tries to mvest his 
experience with some transcendental significance in order to remove the 
soutUure and resorts to a sleight of hand We are grateful for the new vision 
for his psychological revelation and for what is undoubtedly a very great 
achievement, but we do not need to accept this personal profession of faith 
The conflict between art and hfe the spintual and counter-^spintuality and 
the conception of the artist as prisoner are a restatement of a perenmal 
problem The contemporary artist is necessarily a prisoner who attempts to 
transform the donnees of the actual world and his success does not depend on 
^escape , still less on the highly personal interpretation which Proust appears 
to impose on expenence m this last volume His apotheosis therefore remains 
the final dramatic attempt of the Prisoner to escape And it fails 
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S CENE The sitting-room of the Crocker-Harrises rooms in a public school in 
the South of England It is between six and seven o clock on a July evening The 
building in which the rooms are situated ts large and Victorian and at some fairly 
recent date has been converted into fats of varying size for masters married and 
unmarried The Crocker-Harnses have the ground floor and their sitting-room is 
probably the biggest — and gloomiest — room m the house It boasts however 
access [through a stained glass door L] to a small garden and is furnished with 
chintzy and genteel cheerfulness Another door back R leads into the hall and 
the rest of the flat This door is concealed by a screen 

The room is empty at the rise of the curtain but we hear the front door opening and 
closing and immediately after a timorous knock on the door repeated after a 
pause 

Finally the door opens and JOB.N taplo w makes his appearance He is a plain 
moon-faced boy of about sixteen with glasses He stands in doubt at the door for 
a moment then goes back into the hall where we hear him calling 

TAPLO w [calling off] Sir^ Sir* 

After a pause he re-enters He ts dressed m grey flannels a dark blue coat and white 
scarf He goes to the garden door and opens it 
[Calling ] Sir* 

There ts no reply taplow standing in the bright sunshine at the door^ emits 
a plaintive sigh then closes it firmly and goes to a table on which he places a book 
a notebook and a pen 

On the table is a small box of chocolates probably the Crocker-Hamses ration for 
the month tavlo'W opens the box counts the number inside and removes two 
One of these he eats and the other after a second s struggle^ either with his con- 
science or his judgment of what he might be able to get away with he virtuously 
replaces in the box Finally he picks up a walking stick with a crooked handle and 
makes a couple of golf-swings with an air of great concentration 

FRANK HUNTER appears from behind the screen covering the door He ts a rugged 
young man — not perhaps quite as rugged as his deliberately-cultivated manner of 
ruthless honesty makes him appear^ hut wrapped in all the self-confidence of the 
popular master He watches taplow whose back is to the door making his 
swing 

FRANK Roll the wnsts away from the ball Don t break them like that 
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He walks over quickly and puts hts large hands over the abashed taplow s 
N ow swing 

TAPLOW guided by FRANK s evidently expert hands succeeds tn hitting the 
carpet with more effect than before 

Too quick Slow back and stiffleft arm It s no goodjust whacking the ball 
as if you were the headmaster and the ball was you It 11 never go more 
than fifty yards if you do Get a rhythm A good golf swing is a matter of 
aesthetics not of brute strengtn 
TAPLOW only half listening is gazing at the carpet 
FRANK What s the matter^ 

TAPLOW I think we ve made a tear m the carpet sir 
FRANK examines the spot perfunctorily 

FRANK Nonsense That was there already [He puts the stick m a corner of the 
room ] Do I know you^ 

TAPLOW No sir 
FRANK what s your name^ 

TAPLOW Taplow 

FRANK Taplow^ No I don t You re not a scientist I gather 
TAPLOW No sir I m stiU in the lower fifth I can t speciahze until next 
term — that s to say if I ve got my remove aU nght 
FRANK Don t you know yet if you ve got your remove^ 

TAPLOW No sir Mr Crocker-Harris doesn t tell us the results like the other 
masters 

FRANK Whynot^ 

TAPLOW Well, you know what he s like sir 

FRANK I beheve there is a rule that form results should only be announced 
by the headmaster on the last day of term 
TAPLOW Yes — but who else pays any attention to It — except Mr Crocker- 
Harns^ 

FRANK I don t I admit — but that s no cntenon So youVe got to wait 
until to-morrow to know your fate have you^ 

TAPLOW Yes, sir 

FRANK Supposing the answer is favourable — ^what then^ 

TAPLOW Oh — saence sir of course 
FRANK [sadly] Yes We get all the slackers 
TAPLOW [protestingly] I m extremely mterested m science sir 
FRANK Are you^ I m not Not at least m the science I have to teach 
TAPLOW Well anyway sir, it s a good deal more exciting than this muck 
[Indicating hts book ] 

FRANK What IS this muck^ 

TAPLOW Aeschylus sir The Agamemnon 

FRANK And your considered view is that the Agamemnon of Aeschylus is 
muck isit^ 
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TAPLOW Well, no sir I don t think the play is muck — exactly I suppose in 
a way it s rather a good plot really a wife murdering her husband and 
having a lo\er and all that I only meant the way it s taught to us-— just a 
lot of Greek words strung together and fifty hnes if you get them wrong 
FRANK You sound a little bitter Taplow 
TAPLOW I am rather sir 
FRANK Kept in eh^ 

TAPLOW No sir Extra work 

FRANK Extra work — on the last day of schooP 

TAPLOW Yes sir — ^and I nught be playmg golf You d think he d have 
enough to do anyway himself considermg he s leavmg to-morrow for 
good — ^but oh no I missed a day last week when I had flu — so here I am 
and look at the weather sir 

FRANK Bad luck Still there s one consolation You re pretty well bound to 
get your remove to-morrow for bemg a good boy m taking extra work 
TAPLOW Well I m not so sure, sir That would be true of the ordinary 
masters all right They just wouldn t dare not give a chap a remove after 
his taking extra work — it would be such a bad advertisement for them But 
those sort of rules don t apply to the Crock — Mr Crocker-Hairis I asked 
him yesterday outnght if he d given me a remove and do you know what 
he said sir^ 

FRANK No What^ 

TAPLOW [mmtckmg a very gentle rather throaty voice] My dear Taplow I 
have given you exactly what you deserve No less and certainly no more 
Do you know sir I think he may have marked me down rather than up 
for taking extra work I mean, the man s barely human [He breaks off 
quickly ] Sorry sir Have I gone too far^ 

FRANK Yes Much too far 

TAPLOW Sorry sir I got sort of carried away 

FRANK Evidently [He picks up The Times and opens it ] Ei — Taplow 

TAPLOW Yes sir^ 

FRANK what was that Mr Crocker-Haxris said to you^ Just — er — ^repeat it 
would you^ 

TAPLOW [mimicking again] My dear Taplow I have given you exactly 
what you deserve No less and certainly no more 
FRANK snorts then looks stern 

FRANK Not m the least like him Read your mce Aeschylus and be quiet 
TAPLOW [with weary disgust] Aeschylus 

FRANK Look, what time did Mr Crocker-Harris tell you to be here^ 
TAPLOW Six-thirty, sir 

FRANK Well he s ten minutes late Why don’t you cut^ You could still get 
nmc holes m before lock-up 

TAPLOW [genuinely shocked] Oh no, I couldnt cut Cut the Crock Mr 
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Crocker-Harns^ I shouldn t think it s ever been done in the whole time he s 
been here God knows what would happen if I did He’d probably follow 
me home or something 

FRANK I must admit I envy him the effect he seems to have on you boys in 
his form You all seem scared to death of him What does he do — ^beat you 
all orsomethmg^ 

TAP LOW Good Lord no He s not a sadist like one or two of the others 
FRANK I beg your paidon^ 

TAPLO w A sadist sir is someone who gets pleasure out of givmg pain 

FRANK Indeed? But I think you went on to say that some other masters 

TAPLO w Well of course they are sir I wont mention names but you 
know them as well as I do Of course I know most masters tliink we boys 
don t understand a tiling — ^butdashit sir you re different You re young 
— well comparatively anyway — and you re science and you canvassed for 
Labour in the last election You must know what sadism is 
FRANK [after a pause] Good Lord’ What are public schools coming to? 
TAPLOW Anyway the Crock isn t a sadist That s what I m saying He 
wouldn t be so frightening if he were — because at least it would show he 
had some feelings But he hasn t He s all shrivelled up inside like a nut and 
he seems to hate people to like him It s funny that I don t know any other 

master who doesn t like being liked 

FRANK And I don t know any boy who doesn t trade on that very foible 

TAPLOW Well It s natural sir But not with the Crock 

FRANK [making a feeble attempt at re-establtshmg the correct relationship] Mr 
Crocker-Harris 

TAPLOW Mr Crocker-Harns The fumiy tiling is that in spite of every- 
thmg I do rather like him I can t help it And sometimes I think he sees it 

and that seems to shrivel him up even more 

FRANK I m sure you re exaggeratmg 

TAPLOW No sir Tm not In form the other day he made one of his little 
classical jokes Of course nobody laughed because nobody understood it 
myself included Still I knew he’d meant it as funny so I laughed Notout 
of sucking-up sir I swear, but ordinary common pohteness and feeling 
a bit sorry for him havmg made a dud joke [He goes to the table and sits 
down] Now I can’t remember what the joke was — but let s say it was 
[adopting hts imitative voice again] benedictus, benedicatur, benedictine 
Now you laugh, sir 

FRANK laughs TAPLOW looks at him over an imaginary pair of spectacles and 
then very gently crooks his forefinger to him in indication to approach the table 
FRANK does so — Simply not clowning He is genuinely interested m the incident 
[In a gentle throaty voice ] Taplow — ^you laughed it my little pun, I 
noticed I must confess I am flattered at the evident advance your Latimty 
has made that you should so readily have understood what the rest of the 
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form did not Perhaps now you would be good enough to explain it to 
them, so that they too can share your pleasure 
The door behind the screen ts pushed open and Millie crocker-harris 
appears She ts a thin woman tn the late thirties rather more smartly dressed than 
the general run of schoolmasters wives She stands by the screen pulling ojf her 
gloves and watching taplow and frank It ts a few seconds before they 
notice her 

Come along Taplow Do not he so selfish as to ieep a good joke to 

yourself Tell the others ’ [he breaks off suddenly seeing millie] Oh 

Lord^ 

FRANK turns quickly and seems infinitely relieved at seeing millie 

FRANK oh hullo 

MILLIE [without expression] Hullo 

She puts down a couple of parcels she has been carrrytng and goes hack into the hall 
to take off her hat 

TAPLOW [frantically whispering to frank] Do you think she heard^ 

FRANK shakes his head comfortingly 

I think she did She was standmg there qmte a time If she did and she tells 

him there goes my remove 

FRANK Nonsense 

MILLIE comes back into the room 

MILLIE [to taplow] Waitmg for my husband^ 

TAPLOW Er — ^yes 

MILLIE He s at the Bursar s and might be there qmte a time If I were you 
Id go 

TAPLOW [doubtfully] He said most particularly I was to come 

MILLIE Well why don t you run away for a quarter of an hour and come 
back^ 

TAPLOW Supposing he gets here before me^ 

MILLIE [smiling] 1 11 take the blame I tell you what — ^you can do a job for 
him Take this prescription to the chemist and get it made up 
TAPLOW Allnght Mrs Crocker-Harns 

MILLIE And while you’re there you might as well shp into Stewarts and 
have an ice Here Catch [She takes a shilling from her bag and throws it to 
hm ] 

TAPLOW Thanks awfully [He passes frank on his way to the door In a 
whisper ] See she doesn t tell him 
frank ok 

MILLIE [turning as taplow is going] Oh, Taplow 

TAPLOW Yes Mrs Crocker-Harris 

MILLIE I had a letter firom my father to-day in which he says he once had 

the pleasure of meeting your mother 

[uninterested but polite] Oh, really^ 
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MILLIE Yes It was at some fete or other m Bradford My uncle — that s Sir 
WiUiam Bartop you know — ^made a speech and so did your mother My 

father met her afterwards at tea 

TAPLOW Oh really^ 

MILLIE He said he found her quite charming 

TAPLOW Yes she sjoUy good at those sort of functions [Aware of hts lack of 
tact ] I mean — m sure she found him charming too Well I d better get 
gomg So long 
TAPLOW goes out 

MILLIE Thank you for coming round 

FRANK That s all right 

MILLIE You’re staying for dinner^ 

FRANK If I may 

MILLIE If you may^ Give me a cigarette 
He extends hts case She takes a cigarette 

[Indicating case ] You haven t given it away yet, I see 
FRANK Do you thmk I would^ 

MILLIE Frankly yes Luckily it s a man s case I don t suppose any of your 

girl friends would want it 

FRANK Don t be silly 

MILLIE where have you been all this week^ 

FRANK Correcting exam papers — making reports You know what end of 
term is like 

MILLIE I do know what end of term is like But even Andrew has managed 

this last week to take a few hours off to say good-bye to people 

FRANK I really have been appallingly busy Besides I m coimng to stay with 
you m Bradford 

MILLIE Not for over a month Andrew doesn t start his new job until 
September first That s one of the thmgs I had to tell you 
FRANK Oh I had meant to be m Devonshire m September 
MILLIE [quickly] Who with^ 

FRANK My family 

MILLIE Surely you can go earlier can t you^ Go m August 
FRANK It 11 be difficult 

MILLIE Then you d better come to me in August 
FRANK But Andrew will still be there 
MILLIE Yes 
Pause 

FRANK I think I can manage September 

MILLIE That’d be better— from every point of view Except that it means I 
shan’t see you for six week 
FRANK [lightly] You’ll survive that, all right 
MILLIE Yes 1 11 survive it — ^but not as easily as you will 
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FRANK says nothing 

I haven t much pnde have P [She approaches hm ] Frank darling I love 
you so much 

He kisses her on the mouth hut a trifle perfunctorily and then breaks quickly away 
as if afraid someone had come into the room 
[Laughing ] You re very nervous 

FRANK I m afraid of that screen arrangement You can t see people commg 
m 

MILLIE Oh yes That reminds me What were you and Taplow up to when 
I came m just now^ Makmg fim of my husband^ 

FRANK Afraid so Yes 

MILLIE It sounded rather a good imitation I must get him to do it for me 
sometime It was very naughty of you to encourage him 
FRANK I know It was 
MILLIE [ironically] Bad for disciplme 

FRANK Exactly Currymg favour with the boys, too My God how easy it 
IS to be popular I ve only been a master three years but I ve already 
shpped mto an act and a vernacular that I just can t get out of Why can^t 
anyone ever be natural with the httle bhghters^ 

MILLIE They probably wouldn t hke it if you were 
FRANK I don t see why not No one seems to have tried it yet, anyway I 
suppose the trouble is — ^were all too scared of them Either one gets 
forced mto an attitude of false and hearty and jocular bonhomie hke 
myself or mto the sort of petty soulless tyraimy which your husband uses 
to protect himself against the lower fifth 

MILLIE [rather bored with this] He d never be popular whatever he did 

FRANK Possibly not He ought never to have become a schoolmaster really 
Why did he^ 

MILLIE It was his vocation he said He was sure he’d make a big success of 
It especially when he got his job here first go off [Bitterly ] Fme success 
he s made hasn t he^ 

FRANK You should have stopped him 

MILLIE How was I to know^ He talked about getting a house then a head- 
mastership 

FRANK The Crock a headmaster ^ That s a pretty thought 
MILLIE Yes It s funny to think of now aU right Still he wasn t always the 
Crock you know He had a bit more gumption once At least I thought 
he had Don’t let’s talk any more about him — ^it’s too depressing 
FRANK I’m sorry for him 

MILLIE [indifferently] He’s not sorry for himself so why should you be^ 
It s me you should be sorry for 
FRANZ I am 

MILLIE [smiling] Then show me 
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She stretches out her arms to hm He kisses her again quickly and lightly hut she 
holds hm hungrily He has to free himself almost roughly 
FRANK What have you been doing all day^ 

MILLIE Calling on the other masters wives — saying fond farewells I ve 
worked off twelve I ve another seven to do to-morrow 
FRANK You poor thing* I don t envy you 

MILLIE It s the housemasters wives that are the worst They re all so damn 
patromzing You should have heard Betty Carstairs My dear — ^it s such 
teriible bad luck on you both — that your husband should get this heart 
trouble just when if only he d stayed on he d have been bound to get a 
house I mean he s considerably semor to my Arthur as it is and they 
simply couldn t have gone on passmg him over could they^ 

FRANK There s a word for Betty Carstairs my dear that I would hesitate to 
employ before a lady 

MILLIE She s got her eye on you anyway 
FRANK Betty Carstairs^ What utter rot* 

MILLIE Oh yes she has I saw you at that concert Don t think I didnt 
notice 

FRANK Millie darling* Really* I detest the woman 
MILLIE Then what were you domg in her box at Lord 
FRANK Carstairs invited me I went there because it was a good place to see 
the match from 

MILLIE Yes, I m sure it was Much better than the grandstand anyway 
FRANK [as if remembering something suddenly] Oh my God* 

MILLIE It sail right my dear Don t bother to apologize We gave the seat 

away, as it happens 

FRANK I m most ternbly sorry 

MILLIE It sail right We couldn t afford a box you see 

FRANK It wasn t that You know it wasn t that It s just that I — well, I 
clean forgot 

MILLIE Funny you didn t forget the Carstairs invitation 

FRANK Milhe — don the a fool 

MILLIE It s you who are the fool [Appealingly ] Frank — ^liave you never 
been in love^ I know you re not in love with me — ^but haven t you ever 
been in love with anyone^ Don t you realize what torture you mfiict on 
someone who loves you when you do a thing like that^ 

FRANK I ve told you I m sorry^ — ^I don’t know what more I can say 
MILLIE why not the truths 
FRANK The truth is — ^I clean forgot 

MILLIE The truth is — ^you had somethmg better to do — and why not say it^ 
FRANK All right Believe that if you like It happens to be a he, but believe 

It all the same Only for God s sake stop this 

MILLIE Then for God s sake show me some pity Do you think it s any 
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pleasanter for me to believe that you cut me because you forgot^ Do you 
think that doesn t hurt either^ 

FRANK turns away 

Oh damn^ I was so determined to be brave and not mention Lord s Why 
did P Frank just tell me one tlimg Just tell me you re not running a^way 
from me — ^that s all I want to hear 
FRANK Vm commg to Bradford 
MILLIE I think if you don t 1 11 kill myself 
FRANK I m coming to Bradford 

The door ts pushed open frank has made a move towards millie hut stops at 
the sound millie has recovered herself as Andrew crocker-harris 
appears hy the screen Despite the summer sun he wears a serge suit and a stiff 
collar He carries a portfolio and looks as ever neat complacent and unniffed 
He speaks in a very gentle voice which he rarely raises 
ANDREW Is Taplow here^ 

MILLIE I sent him to the chemist to get your prescription made up 

ANDREW what prescription? 

MILLIE Your heart medicine Don’t you remember? You told me tins 
mornmg it had run out 

ANDREW Of course I remember my dear but there was no need to send 
Taplow for it If you had telephoned the chemist he would have sent it 
round in plenty of time He knows the prescription Now Taplow will be 
late and I am so pressed for time I hardly know how to fit him in 
This colloquy has taken place near the door the screen and millie blocking 
ANDREW s view of the room As he now comes in he sees frank 
Ah Hunter^ How are you? 

FRANK Very well, thanks 
They shake hands 

ANDREW Most kind of you to drop m but as Milhe should have warned 

you I am expecting a pupil for extra work and 

MILLIE He s staying to dinner Andrew 

ANDREW Good Thenishall seesomethmgofyou However when Taplow 

returns I m sure you won t mind 

FRANK [making a move] No of course not 1 11 make myself scarce now if 

you d rather — ^I mean if you re busy 

ANDREW Oh no There is no need for that Sit down do Will you smoke? 

I don t, as you know but Millie does Mdhe give our guest a cigarette 

MILLIE I haven t any I m afraid I ve had to cadge from him 
iRANK takes out his cigarette case and offers it to millie who exchanges a glance 
with him as she takes one 
ANDREW We expected you at Lord’s Hunter 

PRANK What? Oh yes I’m most ternbly sorry I 

MILLIE He clean forgot Andrew Imagine 
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ANDREW Forgot^ 

MILLIE Not everyone is blessed with your superhuman memory you see 
FRANK I really can’t apologize enough 

ANDREW Please don t bother to mention it On the second day we managed 
to sell the seat to a certam Dr Lambert who wore I regret to say the 
colours of the opposing fiction but who otherwise seemed a passably 
agreeable person You liked him didn’t you Millie^ 

MILLIE [looking at frank] Very much mdeed I thought him quite charm- 
ing 

ANDREW A charmmg old gentleman [To frank ] You have had tea^ 
FRANK Yes — thank you 

ANDREW Is there any other refreshment I can offer you^ 

FRANK No thank you 

ANDREW Would It mterest you to see the new timetable I have drafted for 
next term’ 

FRANK Yes very much 

ANDREW has taken out a long roll of paper made by pasting pieces of foolscap 
together and which is entirely covered by his meticulous writing 

I never knew you drafted our timetables 

ANDREW Didn t you’ I have done so for the last fifteen years Of course 
they are always issued in mimeograph under the headmaster s signature — 
Now what form do you take’ Upper fifth Science — there you are — ^that s 
the general picture, but on the back you will see each form specified under 
separate headmgs — there — that s a new idea of mme — ^Millie this might 
mterest you 

MILLIE [suddenly harsh] You know it bores me to death 

FRANK looks up surprised and uncomfortable Andrew does not remove hts eyes 
from the timetable 

ANDREW Millie has no head for this sort of work There you see Nowhere 
you can follow the upper fifth Saence throughout every day of the week 
FRANK [indicating timetable] I must say I thmk this is a really wonderful 
job 

ANDREW Thank you Ithasthement ofclanty, I think 

FRANK I don’t know what they E do without you 

ANDREW [without expression] They’ll find somebody else I expect 

Pause 

FRANK what sort of job is this you re gomg to’ 

ANDREW [looking at his wife for the first time] Hasn t Milhe told you’ 

FRANK She said it was a cr a private school 

ANDREW A crammer’s — ^for backward boys It is run by an old Oxford 
contemporary of mme who hves in Dorset The work wiE not be so 
arduous as here and my doctor seems to think I wiH be able to undertake 
It without — er — danger 
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FRANK [mth genuine sympathy] It s the most rotten bad luck for you I m 
awfully sorry 

ANDREW [raising his voice a little] My dear Hunter there is nothing what- 
ever to be sorry for I am looking forward to the change 

There is a knock at the door 
ANDREW Come in 

T A PLOW appears, a trifle breathless and guilty looking He carries a medicine 
bottle wrapped and sealed 

Ah Taplow Good You have been running I see 
TAPLOW Yes sir [He hands the bottle to millie ] 

ANDREW There was a queue at the chemist s I suppose^ 

TAPLOW Yes sir 

ANDREW And doubtless an even longer one at Stewarts^ 

TAPLOW Yes sir — mean — ^no sir — mean — [he looks at millie] yes sir 
MILLIE You were late yourself Andrew 
ANDREW Exactly And for that I apologize Taplow 
TAPLOW That s all right sir 

ANDREW Luckily we have still a good hour before lock-up so nothing has 
been lost 

FRANK [to millie] May I use the short cut^ I m going back to my digs 
MILLIE Yes Go ahead Come back soon If Andrew hasn t fimshed we can 
sit m the garden [Moving to door ] I d better go and see about dinner 
She goes out at hack 

ANDREW [to frank] Taplow IS desirous of obtaming a remove from my 
form Hunter, so that he can spend the rest of his career here playmg 
happily with the cruables retorts and bunsen burners of your science 
fifth 

FRANK [at door] Oh Has he? 

ANDREW Hashewhat^ 

FRANK Obtamed his remove^ 

ANDREW [after a pause] He has obtamed exactly what he deserves No less 
and certamly no more 
TAPLOW utters an explosion of mirth 
FRANK nods thoughtfully, and goes out through the garden door 
ANDREW has caught sight of taplow s contorted face but passes no remark on it 
He sits at the table and makes a sign for taplow to sit beside him He picks up 
a text of the Agamemnon and taplow does the same 
Lme thirteen hundred and mnety-mne Begm 

TAPLOW Chorus We — are surprised at 

ANDREW [automatically] We marvel at 

taplow We marvel at — thy tongue — ^how bold thou art — ^that you 

ANDREW Thou [ANDREW s interruptions are automatic Hts thoughts are 
evidently far distant ] 
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TAPLOW Thou — can 

ANDREW Canst 

TAPLOW Canst — ^boastfully speak 

ANDREW Utter such a boastful speech 

TAPLOW Utter such a boastful speech — over — [tn a sudden rush of msptratwn] 

the bloody corpse of the husband you have slam 

ANDREW looks down at hts text for the first time taplow looks apprehensive 

ANDREW Taplow — presume you are using a different text from imne 

TAPLOW No sir 

ANDREW That IS strange for the Ime as I have it reads tjtk; toi6vS ztz 
avSpt xouTra^ctf; >.6 yov However diligently I search I can discover no 

bloody — ^no corpse — ^no yoir have slam Simply husband 

TAPLOW Yes sir That s nght 

ANDREW Then why do you mvent words that simply are not there^ 
TAPLOW I thought they sounded better sir Moreexcitmg After all she did 
kill her husband sir [With relish ] She s just been revealed with his dead 

body and Cassandra s weltering m gore 

ANDREW I am delighted at this evidence Taplow of your interest m the 
rather more lurid aspects of dramaturgy but I feel I must remind you that 
you are supposed to be construing Greek not collaborating with 
Aeschylus 

TAPLOW [greatly daring] Yes but still sir translator s hcence, sir — didn t 
get anything wrong — and after all it ts a play and not just a bit of Greek 
construe 

ANDREW [momentarily at a loss] I seem to detect a note of end of term m 
your remarks I am not denying that the Agamemnon is a play It is perhaps 
the greatest play ever written 

TAPLOW [quickly] I wonder how many people m the form thmk that^ 
Pause TAPLOW is instantly frightened of what he has said 
Sorry sir Shall I go on? 

ANDREW does not answer He sits motionless staring at his hook 
Shall I go on sir? 

There ts another pause Andrew raises hts head slowly from hts hook 
ANDREW [murmuring gently not looking at taplow] When I was a very 
young man only two years older than you are now Taplow I wrote for 
my own pleasure a translation of the Agamemnon — a very free translation 
— remember — ^m rhyming couplets 

TAPLOW The whole Agamemnon — ^in verse? That must have been hard 
work sir 

ANDREW It was hard work but I derived great joy from it The play had so 
excited and moved me that I wished to commumcate however imper- 
fectly, some of that emotion to others When I had finished it, I remember, 
I thought It very beautiful — almost more beautiful than the original 
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TAELOW Was It ever published sir^ 

ANDREW No Yesterday I looked for the manuscript while I was packing 
my papers I was unable to find it I fear it is lost — ^like so many other 
things Lost for good 
TAPLOW Hard luck sir 

ANDREW IS silent again taplow steals a timid glance at him 
Shall I go on sir^ 

ANDREW with a slight effort towers his eyes again to his text 
ANDREW [raising his voice slightly] No Go back and get that last line right 
TAPLOW out of ANDREW s vision as he thinks makes a disgusted grimace in hts 
direction 

TAPLOW That — ^thou canst utter such a boastful speech over thy 
husband 

ANDREW Yes And now if you would be so kind you wiU do the line 
again, without the facial contortion which you just found necessary to 
accompany it 

TAPLOW IS just beginning the line again when Millie appears hurriedly She 
has on an apron 

MILLIE The headmaster s just conung up the drive Don t tell bm I m in 
The fish pie isn t in the oven yet 
She disappears 

TAPLOW, who has jumped up on millie s entrance turns hopefully to Andrew 
TAPLOW I d better go hadn 1 1 sir^ I mean — don t want to be m the 
way 

ANDREW We do not yet know that it is I the headmaster wishes to see 
Other people hve in this bmlding 
There is a knock at the door 
ANDREW Comem 

DR PROBISHER comes in He looks more like a distinguished diplomat than a 
doctor of literature and classical scholar He is in the middle ffties and goes to a 
very good tailor 

FROBISHER Ah Crocker-Hams I ve caught you m I m so glad I hope 
I m not disturbing you^ 

ANDREW I have been taking a pupil in extra work 

FROBISHER On the penultimate day of term^ That argues either great 
conscientiousness on your part or considerable backwardness on bs 
ANDREW Perhaps a combination of both 

FROBISHER Quite so but as tbs is my only chance of spealong to you 
before to-morrow I think that perhaps your pupil will be good enough to 
excuse us — [he turns politely to taplow] 

TAPLOW Oh, yes sir That s really qmte all light [He collects his books and 
dashes to the door ] 

ANDREW I m extremely sorry Taplow You will please explain to your 
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father exactly what occurred over tins lost hour and tell him that I shall 

m due course be writmg to him to return the money mvolved 

TAPEOW [hurriedly] Yes sir But please don t bother sir I know it s all 
right sir Thank you sir 
He darts out 

FROBISHER Have the Gilberts called on you yet^ 

ANDREW The Gilberts sir^ Who are they^ 

FROBISHER Gilbert IS your successor With the lower fifth He is down here 
to-day with his wife and as they will be takmg over this flat I thought 
perhaps you wouldn t mind if they came m to look it over 
ANDREW Of course not 

FROBISHER I VC told you about him I thmk He is a very brilhant young 
man and won exceptionally high honours at Oxford 
ANDREW So I understand sir 

FROBISHER Not of course as high as the honours you yourself won there 
He didn t for instance wm the Chancellor s prize for Latin verse or the 
Gamsford 

ANDREW He won the Hertford Latin then^ 

FROBISHER No [Mildly surprised ]T>id jou wm idcizt too^ 

ANDREW nods 

It s sometimes rather hard to remember that you are perhaps the most 

brilliant classical scholar we have ever had at the school 

ANDREW You are very kind 

FROBISHER [urbanely corrects hts gaffe] Hard to remember I mean — because 
of your other activities — ^your bnUiant work on the school timetable for 
mstance and also for your heroic battle for so long and against such odds 
with the soul destroying lower fifth 

ANDREW I have not found that my soul has been destroyed by the lower 
fifth, headmaster 

FROBISHER I wasjofcuig of course 
ANDREW Oh I see 
FROBISHER Is your wife in^ 

ANDREW Er — ^no Not at the moment 

FROBISHER I shall have a chance of saying good-bye to her to-morrow 
I am rather glad I have got you to myself I have a delicate matter— two 
rather dehcate matters — to broach 
ANDREW Please sit down 

FROBISHER Thank you [He sits] Now you have been with us in all 
eighteen years, haven^t you^ 

ANDREW nods 

It is extremely unlucky that you should have had to retire at so compara- 
tively an early age and so short a time before you would have been ehgible 
for a pension 
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The HEADMASTER ts regarding hts nails as he speaks studiously avoiding 
ANDREW' Sgaze 

ANDREW Pension^ [After a pause] Ym have decided then not to a'ward 
me a pension? 

FROBi SHER Not I my dear fellow It has nothing at all to do with me It s 
the governors who I m afraid have been forced to turn down your 
application I put your case to them as well as I could but they decided 
with great regret that they couldn t make an exception to the rule 

ANDREW But I thought — my wife thought that an exception was made 
some five years ago 

FROBISHER Ah. In the case of Buller you mean? True But the circum- 
stances with Buller were quite remarkable It was after all in playmg 
rugger against the school that he received that injury 

ANDREW Tes I remember 

FROBISHER -And then the governors received a petition from boys old 
boys and parents with over five hundred signatuies 

ANDREW I would havc signed that petition myself but through some over- 
sight I was not asked 

FROBISHER He was a splendid fellow Buller Splendid Doing very well 
too now I gather 

ANDREW I’m delighted to hear it 

FROBISHER YouT own case of course is equally deservmg Ifnotmoreso — 
for Buller was a younger man Unfortunately — ^rules are rules — ^and are not 
made to be broken every few years at any rate that is the governors 
view 

AN DREW I quite understand 

FROBISHER I knew you would NTow might I ask you a rather impertment 
question 

ANDREW Certainly 

FROBISHER You have I take It pnvate means? 

AN DREW My wife has some 

FROBISHER Ah, yes Your wife has often told me of her family connections 
I understand her father has a business in — ^Bradford — ^isn t it^ 

ANDREW Tes He runs a men s clothing shop in the Arcade 

FROBISHER Indeed? Your wife s remarks had led me to imagme something 
a htde more — extensive 

ANDREW My father-m-law made a settlement on. my wife at the time of 
our marriage She has about three hundred a year of her own I have 
nothing Is that the answer to your question, headmaster? 

FROBISHER Tes Thank you for your frankness Now, this pnvate school 
you are going to 

ANDREW My salary at the crammer’s is to be two hundred pounds a 
year 
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FROBISHER Quite SO With board and lodging of course^ 

ANDREW For eight months of the year 

FROBISHER Yes I sce [He ponders a second] Of course you know there is 

the School Benevolent Fund that deals with cases of actual hardship 

ANDREW There will be no actual hardship headmaster 
FROBISHER No I am glad you take that view I must admit though, I had 
hoped that your own means had proved a little more ample Your wife 
had certainly led me to suppose 

ANDREW lam not denying that a pension would have been very welcome 
headmaster but I see no reason to quarrel with the governors decision 
What IS the other delicate matter you have to discuss^ 

FROBISHER Well It concems the arrangements at prize-giving to-morrow 
You are of course prepared to say a few words^ 

ANDREW I had assumed you would call on me to do so 
FROBISHER Of course It is always done and I know the boys appreciate 
the custom 

ANDREW I have already made a few notes of what I am going to say Per- 
haps you V\rould care 

FROBISHER No no That isn’t necessary at all I know I can trust your 
discretion — ^not to say your wit It will be I know a very moving moment 
for you — ^mdeed for us all — but as I m sure you realize it is far better to 
keep these occasions from becoming too heavy and distressing You know 

how htde the boys appreaate sentiment 

ANDREW Ido 

FROBISHER That IS why I ve planned my own reference to you at the end 
of my speech to be rather more light and jocular than I would otherwise 
have made it 

ANDREW I quite understand I too have prepared a few little jokes and puns 
for my speech One — a play of words on vcile farewell and Wally the 
ChnstiannameofabacLwardboy inmy class is I think rather happy 
FROBISHER Yes [He laughs belatedly] Very neat That should go down 
extremely well 

ANDREW I m glad you like it 

FROBISHER Well now — there is a particular favour I have to ask of you 
in connection with the ceremony and I know I shall not have to ask in 
vain Fletcher as you know, is leavmg too 
ANDREW Yes He is going mto the aty, they tell me 
FROBISHER Yes Now he IS of course considerably junior to you He has 
only been here— let me see — ^five years But as you know, he has done 
great things for our cricket — ^positive wonders, when you remember what 

doldrums we were m before he came 

ANDREW Our win at Lord s this year was certamly most inspiritmg 

FROBISHER Exactly Now I m sure that to-morrow the boys will make the 
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occasion of his farewell speech a tremendous demonstration of gratitude 
The applause might go on for mmutes — ^you know what the boys feel 
about Lord s — and I seriously doubt my abihty to cut it short or even I 
admit the propriety of trying to do so — ^Now you see the quandary m 
winch I am placed^ 

ANDREW Perfectly You wish to refer to me and for me to make my speech 
before you come to Fletcher^ 

FROBISHER Its extremely awkward and I feel wretched about asking it of 
you — but It s more for your own sake than for mme or Fletcher s that I 
do After all a climax is what one must try to work up to on these 
occasions 

ANDREW Natuially headmaster I wouldn^t wish to provide an anti- 
climax 

FROBISHER You really mustn t take It amiss my dear fellow The boys in 
applaudmg Fletcher for several minutes and yourself say — ^for — ^well for 
not quite so long — won t be making any personal demonstration between 
you It will be quite impersonal — ^I assure you — quite impersonal 
ANDREW I understand 

FROBISHER [wamly] I knew you would and I can hardly tell you how 
wisely I think you have chosen Well now — as that is all my business I 
thmk perhaps I had better be getting along This has been a terribly busy 
day for me — for you too I imagme 
ANDREW Yes 

MILLIE comes in She has taken off her apron and tidied herself up 
MILLIE [her social manner] Ah headmaster How good of you to drop ui 
FROBISHER [more at home with her than with Andrew] Mrs Crocker-Harns 
How are you^ 

They shake hands 

You re looking extremely well I must say Has anyone ever told you 
Crocker-Harns that you have a very attractive wife^ 

ANDREW Many people sir But then I hardly need to be told 
MILLIE Can I persuade you to stay a few moments and have a drmk, head- 
master It s so rarely we have the pleasure of seemg you 

FROBISHER Unfortunately dear lady I was just on the point of leaving 
I have two frantic parents waiting for me at home You are dmmg with 
us to-morrow — ^both of you aren t you^ 

MILLIE Yes indeed — and so looking forward to it 

FROBISHER Tm SO glad We can say our sad farewells then [To Andrew ] 
Au revolt Crocker-Harns and thank you very much 
ANDREW hows 

MILLIE holds the door open for frobisher and follows him out into the hall 
MILLIE [to ANDREW as she goes out with frobisher] Don’t forget to take 
your medicme dear will you? 
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ANDREW No 

FROBISHER [tn the hall] Lucky invalid.^ To have such a very charming 
nurse 

MILLIE [also m the hall] I really don t know what to say to all these com- 
pliments headmaster I don t believe you mean a word of them 
FROBISHER Every word Till to-morrow then^ Good-bye 
We hear the door slam Andrew is staring out of the window millie reappears 
MILLIE Well^ Do we get it^ 

ANDREW [absently] Get what^ 

MILLIE The pension of course Do we get it^ 

ANDREW No 

MILLIE My God^ Why not’ 

ANDREW It s agamst the rules 

MILLIE Buller got it didn t he^ Buller got it^ What s the idea of giving it 
to him and not to us^ 

ANDREW The governors are afraid of establishing a precedent 
MILLIE The mean old brutes’ My God what I wouldn t hke to say to them’ 
[Rounding on Andrew ] And what did you say^ Just sat there and made a 
joke m Latin I suppose^ 

ANDREW There wasn^t very much I could say in Latin or any other 
language 

MILLIE Oh wasn t there^ I d have said it all nght I wouldn t just have sat 
there twiddhng my thumbs and taking it from that old phoney of a head- 
master But then of course I m not a man 
ANDREW is turning the pages of the Agamemnon not looking at her 
What do they expect you to do^ Live on my money I suppose 
ANDREW There has never been any question of that I shall be perfectly 
able to support myself 

MILLIE Yourself^ Doesn t the marriage service say something about the 
husband supporting his wife^ Doesn t it^ You ought to know^ 

ANDREW Yes It does 

MILLIE And how do you think you’re going to do that on two hundred a 
year^ 

ANDREW I shall do my utmost to save some of it You re welcome to it if 
I can 

MILLIE Thank you for preasely nothing 
ANDREW underlines a word tn the text he ts reading 
What else did the old fool have to say^ 

ANDREW The headmaster^ He wants me to make my speech to-morrow 
before mstead of after Fletcher 
MILLIE Yes I knew he was gomg to ask that 
ANDREW [without sutpttse] You knew^ 

MILLIE Yes He asked my advice about it a week ago I told him to go 
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ahead I knew you wouldn t mind, and as there isn t a Mrs Fletcher to 
make me look a fool I didn t give two hoots 
There ts a knock on the door 
Come m 

MR and MRS GILBERT come in He ts about twenty-two and hts wife a year or 
so younger 

GILBERT Ivlr Crocker-Harris^ 

ANDREW [rising] Yes Is it Mr and Mrs Gilbert^ The headmaster told me 
you might look in 

MRS GILBERT Ido hope wc re not disturbing you 
ANDREW Not at all This is my wife 
MRS GILBERT HoW do yOU do 

ANDREW Mr and Mrs Gilbert are our successors to this flat my dear 
MILLIE oh yes How nice to meet you both 

GILBERT How do you do^ We really won t keep you more than a second — 
my wife thought as we were here you wouldn t mind us takmg a squmt 
at our future home 

MRS GILBERT [unnecessartly] This is the drawing-room* I suppose^ 
MILLIE That s right Well it s really a hvmg-room Andrew uses it as a 
study 

MRS GILBERT How charmmgly you VC done It * 

MILLIE oh, do you think so^ I m afraid it isn t nearly as mce as I d like to 
make it — ^but a schoolmaster s wife has to think of so many other thmgs 
besides curtams and covers Boys with dirty boots and a husband with 
leaky fountain pens for instance 

MRS GILBERT Yes I suppose SO Of course I haven t been a schoolmaster s 
wife for very long you know 

GILBERT Don t swank darhng You haven t been a schoolmaster s wife at 
all yet 

MRS GILBERT Oh ycs I have — for two months You were a schoolmaster 
when I married you 
GILBERT Prep school doesn t count 
MILLIE Have you only been married two months^ 

MRS GILBERT Two months and sixteen days 
GILBERT Seventeen 

MILLIE [sentimentally] Andrew did you hear^ TheyVe only been marned 
two months 

ANDREW Indeed^ Is that all? 

MRS gilbb'slt: [at the garden door] Oh look darhng They ve got a garden 
It IS yours isn tit? 

MILLIE Oh yes Ifs only a pocket handkerchief I m afraid, but its very 
useful to Andrew He often works out there, don t you, dear? 

ANDREW Yes,mdeed I find it very agreeable 
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MILLIE Shall I show you the rest of the flat'' It s a bit untidy I m afraid but 
you must forgive that 
MRS GILBERT Oh, of COUTSe 

MILLIE [as they move to the door] And the kitchen is in a terrible mess I m in 

the middle of cooking dinner 

MRS GILBERT [breathlessly] Oh Do you cook^ 

MILLIE oh yes I have to We haven t had a maid for five years 
MRS GILBERT Oh I do think that s wonderful of you I m scared stiff of 
havmg to do it for Peter — know the first dinner I have to cook for him 

will wreck our married life 

GILBERT Highly probable 

MILLIE [follomng MRS GILBERT out] Well, these days we ve all got to try 
and do things we weren t really brought up to do 
They disappear 

ANDREW [to gilbert] Don t you want to see the rest of the flat^ 

GILBERT No I leave all that sort of tiling to my wife She s the boss I 
thought perhaps you could tell me somethmg about the lower fifth 
ANDREW What would you like to kno w^ 

GILBERT Well sir quite frankly I m petrified 

ANDREW I don t think you need to be May I give you some sherry^ 

GILBERT Thank you 

ANDREW They are mostly boys of about fifteen or sixteen They are not 
very difficult to handle 

GILBERT The headmaster said you ruled them with a rod of iron He called 
you the Himmler of the lower fifth 

ANDREW Did he^ The Himmler of the lower fifths I think he exaggerated 
I hope he exaggerated The Himmler of the lower fifths 
GILBERT [puzzled] He only meant that you kept the most wonderful 
disciplme I must say I do admire you for that I couldn t even manage 
that with eleven-year-olds so what 1 11 be like with fifteens and sixteens I 
shudder to think 

ANDREW It is not so difficult They aren t bad boys Sometimes — z httle 
wild and unfeelmg perhaps — but not bad The Himmler of the lower 
fifths Dear me^ 

GILBERT Perhaps I shouldn’t have said that I ve been tactless I m afraid 
ANDREW oh no please sit down 
GILBERT Thank you, sir 

ANDREW From the very beginning I reahzed that I didn t possess the knack 
of making myself liked — knack that you will find you do possess 
GILBERT Do you think so^ 

ANDREW oh, yes I am quite sure of it It is not a quality of great importance 
to a schoolmaster though for too much of it, as you may also find, is as 
great a danger as the total lack of it Forgive me lecturing won’t you^ 
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GILBERT I want to learn 

ANDREW I can only teach you from my own experience For two or tbxee 
years I tried very hard to commumcate to the boys some of my own joy 
in the great literature of the past Of course I failed as you will fail nine 
hundred and mnety-nine times out of a thousand But a single success 
can atone and more than atone for all the failures in the world And 
sometimes — 'very rarely, it is true — ^but sometimes I had that success That 
was m the early years 

GILBERT [eagerly hstening] Please go on sir 

ANDREW In early years too I discovered an easy substitute for popularity 
I had of course acqmred — ^we all do — ^many little mannerisms and tricks 
of speech, and I found that the boys were beginmng to laugh at me I was 
very happy at that and encouraged the boys laughter by playmg up to 
It It made our relationship so very much easier They didn t like me as a 
man but they found me funny as a character and y ou can teach more 
things by laughter tlian by earnestness — ^for I never did have much sense of 
humour So for a time you see, I was qmte a success as a schoolmaster — 
[he stops] 1 fear this is all very personal and embairassing to you Forgive 
me You need have no fears about the lower fifth 
GILBERT [after a pause] I m afraid I said something that hurt you very 
much It s myself you must foigive, sir Believe me, Tm desperately sorry 
ANDREW There s no need You were merely telhng me what I should have 
known for myself Perhaps I did m my heart and hadn t the courage to 
acknowledge it I knew of course that I was not only not liked, but now 
positively disliked Ihadreahzed too that the boys — for many long years 
now — ^had ceased to laugh at me I don t know why they no longer foimd 
me a joke Perhaps it was my illness No I don’t think it was that Some- 
thmg deeper than that Not a sickness of the body but a sickness of the 
soul At all events it didn’t take much discernment on my part to reahze I 
had become an utter failure as a schoolmaster Still stupidly enough I 
hadn t realized that I was also feared The Himmler of the lower fifths I 
suppose that will become my epitaph 
GILBERT ts now deeply embarrassed and rather upset but he remains silent 

[With a mild laugh ] I cannot for the hfe of me imagine why I should choose 
to unburden myself to you — -a total stranger — ^when I have been silent to 
others for so long Perhaps it is because my very unworthy mande is about 
to fall on your shoulders If that is so I shall take a prophet’s privilege and 
foretell that you will have a very great success with the lower fifth 
GILBERT Ths^you sir I shall do my best 
ANDREW I can t offer you a cigarette Imafiaid I don’t smoke 
GILBERT That s all riglit sir Nor do I 
MILLIE and MRS GILBERT Can be heard m the hdl outside 
MRS GILBERT Thank vou SO much for showmg me round 
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ANDREW I tiust your wife has found no major snags in your new flat 
MRS GILBERT No Nonc at all 
MILLIE and MRS GILBERT cotfie in 

MRS GILBERT Just imagine Peter Mr and Mrs Crocker-Harns first met 
each other on a holiday in the Lake District Isn t that a comcidence^ 
GILBERT Yes Yes it certainly is On a walkmg tour too’ 

MILLIE Andrew was on a walkmg tour No walking for me I can t abide it 
I was staying with my uncle — ^that s Sir William Bartop you know — ^you 
may have heard of him 

GILBERT and MRS GILBERT try to look as though they had heard of him con-> 
stantly 

He d taken a house near Wmdermere — qmte a mansion it was really — 
rather silly for an old gentleman hvmg alone — and Andrew knocked on 
our front door one day and asked the footman for a glass of water So my 
uncle invited him m to tea 

MRS GILBERT Our meetmg wasnt qmte as romantic as that 
GILBERT I knocked her flat on her face 

MRS GILBERT Not With lovc at first Sight With the swmg doors of our 

hotel bar So, of couise then he apologized and 

GILBERT [brusquely] Darhng The Ciocker-Harrises I m sure have far 
more important thmgs to do than to hstcn to your detailed but maccurate 
account of our very sordid httle encounter Why not just say I married you 
for your money and leave it at that’ Come on we must go 
MRS GILBERT [to millie] Isn t he awful to me’ 

MILLIE Men have no souls my dear My husband isjust as bad 
MRS GILBERT Good-bye Mr Crocker-Hams 
ANDREW \bowing\ Good-bye 

MRS GILBERT [as she goes out with millie] I think your idea about the 

dming-room is awfully good — ^if only I can get the permit 

MILLIE und MRS GILBERT GiLBBUT hcis dallied to say good--bye alone to 
ANDREW 

GILBERT Good-bye sir 

ANDREW Er — ^you wdl, I know respect the confidences I have just made to 
you 

GILBERT I should hate you to think I wouldn t 

ANDREW I am sorry to have embarrassed you I don t know what came 
over me I have not been very well you know Good-bye my dear fellow 
and my best wishes 

GILBERT ThanJe you The very best of good luck to you too, sir, m your 
future career 

ANDREW My future career’ Yes Thank you 
GILBERT Well, good-bye, sir 
GILBB-RT goes out 
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We hear voices in the hall cut short as the front door closes millie comes hack 
MILLIE Good-lookmg couple 
ANDREW Very 

MILLIE He looks as if he d got what it takes I should think he 11 be a success 
all right 

ANDREW That s what I thought 

MILLIE I don t tliink it s much of a career though — a schoolmaster — ^for a 
likely young chap like that 
ANDREW I know you don t 

MILLIE Still I bet when he leaves this place it won t be without a pension 
It U be roses roses all the way, and tears and cheers and good-bye Mr 
Chips 

ANDREW I expect so 

MILLIE What s the matter with you^ 

ANDREW Nothmg 

MILLIE You re not gomg to have another of your attacks are you^ You 
look dreadful 

ANDREW I m perfectly all right 

MILLIE [indifferently] You know best Your medicine s there anyway if 
you want it 
She goes out 

ANDREW left alone continues for a time staring at the text he has been pretending 
to read Then he puts one hand over his eyes There is a knock on the door 
ANDREW Come in 

TAPLOW appears timidly from behind the screen 
[sharply] Yes Taplow? What is it^ 

TAPLOW Nothing sir 

ANDREW what do you mean nothmg^ 

TAPLOW [timidly] I just came back to say good-bye, sir 
ANDREW oh [He gets up] 

TAPLOW I didn t have a chance with the head here I rather dashed out, I m 
afraid I thought I d just come back and — ^and wish you luck sir 
ANDREW Thank you, Taplow That s good of you 

TAPLOW I — er — thought this might mterest you sir [He quickly thrusts a 
small book into Andrew’s hand] 

ANDREW What is It? 

TAPLOW Verse translation of the Agamemnon sir The Brownmg Version 
It’s not much good I ve been readmg it in the Chapel gardens 
ANDREW very deliberately turns over the pages of the book 
ANDREW Very mteresting, Taplow [He seems to have a little difficulty in 
speaking He clears his throat and then goes on in his level gentle voice ] I know 
the tr^slation of course It has its faults I agree but I thank you will 
enjoy it more when you get used to the metre he employs 
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He hands it to taplow who brusquely thrusts it ha k to him 
TAPLOW It s for you sir 
ANDREW For ine^ 

TAPLOW Yes sir I ve -written m it 

ANDREW opens the fly-leaf and reads whatever is written there 

AN D REW Did you buy this^ 

TAPLOW Yes sir It was only second-hand 

ANDREW You shouldn t have spent } o ir poclrct-money this way 

TAPLOW That sail right sir It wasn t very much The price isn stillinside 

IS it^ 

ANDREW carefully tvipes his glasses and puts them on again 
ANDREW [at length] No Just what you ve written Nothing else 
TAPLOW Good I m sorry you ve got it already I thought you probably 
would have 

ANDREW I Im en t got it already I may ha\ e had it once I can t remember 
But I haven t got it now 
TAPLOW That sail right then 

ANDREW continues to stare at taplow s inscription on the fly-leaf 

[Suspiciously ] Whats the matter sir^ Have I got the accent wrong on 
eu[xsvo)(; ^ 

ANDREW No The perispomenon is perfectly correct 
He loweis the book and we notice his hands are shaking from some intense inner 
effort as he takes off his spectacles 

Taplow would you be good enough to take that bottle of medicine, 
which you so kindly brought in and pour me out one dose m a glass 
which you will find m the batliroom^ 
taplow [seeing something is wrong] Y es, sii 
ANDREW sits at his scat by the table 

ANDREW The doses are clearly marked on the bottle I usually put a httle 
water with it 
TAPLOW Yes, sir 
He takes the bottle and darts out 

ANDREW t1 e moment he is gone breaks dotvn and begins to sob uncontrollably 
He makes a desperate attempt after a noment to control hmself but when 
TAPLOW comes back his emotion is still very apparent 
ANDREW [taking the glass] Thank you [He drinks it turning his back on 
TAPE o w as he does so At length ] You must forgive this exlubition of weak- 
ness Taplow The truth is I have been gomg through rather a strain lately 
TAPLOW Of course sir I quite understand 
There is a knock on the garden door 
ANDREW Come in 
PRANK comes in 

PR ANK Oh, sorry I thought you d be finished b / now 
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ANDREW Come in, Hunter do It s perfectly all right Our lesson was over 
some time ago but Taplow most kmdly came back to say good-bye 
FRANK taking inTABLOW s rather startled face and Andrew s obvious emotion^ 
looks a little puzzled 

FRANK Are you sure f m not mtrudmg^ 

ANDREW No no I want you to see this book that Taplow has given me, 
Hunter Look [He hands tt to hunter ] A translation of the Agamemnon 
by Robert Browrung Do you see the inscription he has put into it^ 

FRANK Yes but It s no use to me I m afraid I never learnt Greek 
ANDREW Then we 11 have to translate it for him won t we Taplow 
[Reciting by heart ] t6v xpofToGvTa :QaX0axo5<; 6s6i; 7up6o:co0sv supisvoSx; 
TcpoaSIpxsTat That means — a rough translation ‘God from afar looks 
graciously upon a gentle master It comes from a speech of Agamemnon s 
to Clytaemnestra 

FRANK I see Very pleasant and very apt [He hands the bool back to 
ANDREW] 

ANDREW Very pleasant But perhaps not after all so very apt 
He turns quickly away from both of them as emotion once moie seems about to 
overcome him frank brusquely jerks his head to the bewildered tapeow to 
get out TAPLOW nods 

TAPLOW Good-bye sir, and the best of luck 
ANDREW Good-bye, Taplow, and thank you very much 
TABiow flees quickly 

FRANK ivatches Andrew s hack with a mixture of embarrassment and sympathy 
[Turning at length slightly recovered ] Dear me, what a fool I made of myself 
mfront ofthat boy And m front of you Hunter I can t imagme what you 
must think of me 
FRANK Nonsense 

ANDREW I am not a very emotional person, as you know, but there was 
somethmg so very touchmg and kmdly about his action, and commg as it 

did just after [he stops then glances at the hook m hts hand] This is a 

very delightful thing to have don t you thmk^ 

FRANK Delightful 

ANDREW The quotation, of course he didn t find entirely by himself I 
happened to make some little joke about the Ime m form the other day 
But he must have remembered it all the same to have found it so readily — 
and perhaps he means it 

FRANK I m sure he does or he wouldn t have written it 
MILLIE comes m 

MILLIE Hullo Frank I m glad you're m time [She picks up the medicine 
bottle and the glass from the table and puts them aside To frank ] Lend me a 
agarette Tve been gaspmg for one for an hour 
FRANK once more extends his case and Millie takes a cigarette which he lights 
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FRANK Your husband has just had a very nice present 
MILLIE Oh^Whofrom^ 

FRANK Taplow 

MILLIE [smthng] Oh Taplow Let s see [She takes the hook from Andrew ] 
ANDREW He bought It with his own pocket-money Millie and wrote a 
very charmmg inscription mside 
FRANK God looks londly upon a graaous master 

ANDREW No — ^not giaaous — gentle I thmk — rov xpaTouvTa — 

yes I think gentle is the better translation I would rather have had this 
present than almost anything I can think of 
Pause MILLIE laughs suddenly 

MILLIE The artful little beast 

FRANK [urgently] Millie 

ANDREW ArtM^ why artful^ 

MILLIE looks at PRANK who ts Staring meaningly at her 
Why artful Mdlie^ 

MILLIE laughs again quite lightly and turns from frank to Andrew 
MILLIE M} dear because I came mto this room this afternoon to find him 
giving an imitation of you to Frank here Obviously he was scared stiff I 
was gomg to tell you and you d ditch his remove or somethmg I don t 
blame Inm for trymg a few bobs worth of appeasement 
She hands the hook hack to Andrew who stands quite still looking down at it 
ANDREW [nodding at length] I see [He puts the book gently on the table and 
walks to the door ] 

MILLIE Where are you gomg dear^ Dinner^s nearly ready 
ANDREW Only to my room for a moment I won’t be long 
He takes the medicine bottle and a glass 

MILLIE You ve just had a dose of that dear I shouldn t have another, if 
I were you 

ANDREW I am allowed two at a time 

MILLIE Well see it is two and no more won t you^ 

ANDREW meets hei eye for a moment at the door^ then goes out quietly 
MILLIE turns to FRANK With an expression half defiant and half ashamed 
FRANK [with a note of real repulsion in his voice] Millie^ My God^ How could 
you^ 

MILLIE Well why not^ Why should he be allowed his comforting htde 
illusions^ I m not 

FRANK [advancing on her] Listen You re to go to his room now and tell him 
that was a he 

MILLIE Certainly not It wasn’t a he 
FRANK If you don’t I will 

MILLIE I shouldn t if I were you It’ll only make things worse He won’t 
believe you 
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frank [moving] We 11 see about that 

MILLIE Go ahead See what happens He knows I don t he to him He 
knows what I told him was the truth and he won t like your sympathy 
He 11 think you re making fun of him hke Taplow 
FRANK hesitates at the door then comes slowly bach into the room millie watches 
him a little frightened 

frank [at length] We re finished Milhe — ^you and I 
MILLIE [laughing] Frank really^ Don t be hysterical 
FRANK I m not I mean it 

MILLIE [lightly] Oh yes, you mean it Of course you mean it Now just 
sit down dear, and relax and forget all about artful little boys and their 
five bob presents and talk to me 
She touches hts arm He moves away from her brusquely 
FRANK Forget^ If I hve to be a hundred I shall never forget that httle 
glimpse you ve just given me of yourself 
MILLIE Frank — ^youre making a frightening mountam out of an absuid 
httle molehill 

FRANK Of course but the mountam I m making m my imagmation is so 
fightemng that I d rather try to forget both it and the repulsive httle 
molehill that gave it birth But as I know I never can I teU you Milhe — 
from this moment you and I are finished 
MILLIE [quietly] You cant scare me, Frank I know thats what youVe 
trying to do but you can t do it 

FRANK [quietly] I m not trymg to scare you Milhe I m telhng you the 
simple truth Tm not coming to Bradford 
MILLIE [after a pause with an attempt at bravado] All right my dear, if that’s 
the way you feel about it Don t come to Bradford 
FRANK Right Now I think you ought to go to your room and look after 
Andrew I m leaving 
MILLIE runs quickly to stop him 

MILLIE what is this^ Frank, I don’t understand, really I don t What have 
I done^ 

FRANK I think you know what you ve done, Milhe Go and look after 
Andrew 

MILLIE Andrew^ Why this sudden concern for Andrew^ 

FRANK Because I think he s just been about as badly hurt as a human bemg 
can be and as he s a sick man and m a rather hysterical state it might be 
a good plan to go and see how he is 

MILLIE [scornfully] Hurt^ Andrew hurt^ You can t hurt Andrew He s dead 
FRANK Why do you hate him so much, MiUie^ 

MILLIE Because he keeps me from you 

FRANK That isn’t true 

MILLIE Because he’s not a man at all 
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FRANR He s a human being 

MILLIE You ve got a fine nght to be so noble about him after deceiving 
him for SIX months 

FRANK Twice m SIX months — at your urgent mvitation 
MILLIE slaps hisface, tn a violent paroxysm of rage 

Thank you for that I deserved it I deserve a lot worse than that, too- 

MILLIE [running to hm] Frank forgive me — didn t mean it 

FRANK [quietly'l You d better have the truth Milhe It had to come some 
time I ve never loved you I ve never told you I loved you 
iviiLLiE I loiow Frank I know — I ve always accepted that 
FRANK You asked me just now if I was running away from you Well I 
was 

MILLIE I knew that too 

FRANK But I was coming to Bradford It was gomg to be the very last 
time I was ever gomg to see you and at Bradford I would have told you 
that 

MILLIE You wouldn t You wouldn t You ve tried to tell me that so often 
before — ^and I ve always stopped you somehow — ^somehow I would have 
stopped you again 

FRANK [(juietly'l I don t think so Milhe Not this time 
MILLIE Frank, I don t care what humiliations you heap on me I Inow 
you don t give two hoots for me as a person I ve always known that 
I ve never minded so long as you cared for me as a woman And you do, 
Frank You do You do, don t you^ 

FRANK ts silent 

It’ll be all right at Bradford you see It’ll be all right, there 

FRANK I’m not commg to Bradford Milhe 

The door opens slowly and Andrew comes in carrying the bottle of medicine 
He hands it to millie and passes on millie quickly holds the bottle up to the 
light ANDREW turns and sees her 

ANDREW [gently] You should know me well enough by now my dear to 
reahze how unlikely it is that I should ever take an overdose 
MILLIE without a word^ puts the bottle down and goes out 
ANDREW goes to a cupboard at back and produces a decanter of sherry and a glass 
FRANK I’m not staying to dinner I’m afraid 

ANDREW Indeed^ I m sorry to hear that You’ll have a glass of sherry^ 
FRANK No, thank you 
ANDREW You will forgive me if I do 
FRANK of course 
ANDREW pours hiniself a glass 
Perhaps I’ll change my mmd, 

ANDREW pOMW FRANK a glosS 
About Taplow 
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ANDRFW Ot, yes? 

FRANK It ts perfectly true that he was iimtating you I of course was 
mostly to blame ui that and I m very sorry 
ANDREW That IS perfectly all right Was it a good imitation? 

FRANK No 

ANDREW I expect It was Boys are often very clever mimics 
FRANK We talked about you of course, before that He said — ^you probably 
won t beheve this but I thought I ought to tell you — ^he said he hked you 
very much 

ANDREW smiles slightly 
ANDREW Indeed? 

FRANK I can remember very clearly his exact words He said He doesn't 
seem to like people to like him — ^but m spite of that I do — ^very much 
[Lightly ] So you see it looks after all as if the book might not have been 
a mere question of— appeasement 

ANDREW The book?^ [He peks it up ] Dear me^ What a lot of fuss about a 
httle book — and a not very good httle book at that [He drops it on the table ] 
FRANK I would like you to believe me 

ANDREW Possibly you would, my dear Hunter but I can assure you I am 
not particularly concerned about Taplow's views of my character or 
about yours either, if it comes to that 
FRANK [hopelessly] I thmk you should keep that book all the same You 
may find it’ll mean something to you after all 
ANDREW Exactly It will mean a perpetual reminder to myself of the story 
widi which Taplow is at this very moment regalmg his friends in the 
House I gave the Crock a book to buy him off and he blubbed The 
Crock blubbed I tell you I was there I saw it The Crock blubbed ’ My 
mimicry is not as good as his I fear Forgive me And now let us leave 
this idiotic subject and talk of more pleasant thmgs Do you like this 

sherry? I got it on my last visit to London 

FRANK If Taplow ever breathes a word of that stoiy to anyone at ah I U 
murder him But he won t And if you think I will you greatly under- 
estimate my character as well as his [He drams his glass ] Good-bye 
ANDREW Are you leaving so soon? Good-bye, my dear fellow 
He does not get up nor offer to shake hands frank to the window 
FRANK As this is the last time I shall probably ever see you I m gomg to 
offer you a word of advice 
ANDREW [politely] I shall he glad to hsten to it 
frank Leave your wife 
Pause ANBRnw takes a sip of his sherry 

ANDREW [at length[ So that you may the more easily carry on your mtngue 
with her? 

PRANK stares at hm then comes back into the room 
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PRANK How long have you known that^ 

ANDREW Since It first began 
PRANK How did you find out^ 

ANDREW By information 
PRANK By whose information^ 

ANDREW By someone s whose word I could hardly discredit 
Pause 

FRANK [slowly, With repulsion] No^ That s too horrible to thmk of 
ANDREW Nothing IS ever too hornble to thmk of Himter It is simply a 
question of facing facts 

PRANK She might have told you a he Have you faced that fact^ 

ANDREW she never tells me a lie In twenty years she has never told me a 
he Only the truth 
PRANK This was a he 

ANDREW No, my dear Hunter Do you wish me to quote you dates^ 
FRANK [still unable to believe ti\ And she told you six months ago 
ANDREW Isn t It seven^ 

FRANK [savagely^ Then, why have you allowed me inside your home^ Why 
haven t you done something — ^reported me to the governors — ^anything — 
made a scene knocked me down^ 

ANDREW Knocked you down^ 

FRANK Youdidnthavetomvitemetodmner 

ANDREW My dear Hunter, if over the last twenty years I had allowed 
such petty considerations to influence my choice of dinner guests I would 
have found it increasmgly hard to remember which master to invite and 
which to refuse You see. Hunter you mustn t flatter yourself you are the 
first My information is a good deal better than yours you understand 
It s authenuc 
Pause 

FRANK She s evil 

ANDREW That’s hardly a Jbndly epithet to apply to a lady whom I gather, 
you have asked to marry 
FRANK Did she tell you that^ 

ANDREW she s a dutiful wife She tells me everythmg 
FRANK That at least was a he 
ANDREW she never lies 

FRANK That was a he Do you want the truths Can you bear the truths 
ANDREW I can bear anything 

FRANK "What I did I did cold-bloodedly out of weakness and ignorance 
and crass stupidity I m bitterly, bitterly ashamed of myself, but m a sense, 
I m glad you know though I d rather a thousand times that you d heard 
It from me than from your wife I won t ask you to forgive me I can only 
tell you, with complete truth, that the only emotion she has ever succeeded 
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in arousing m me she aroused in me for the first time ten minutes ago — 
an intense and passionate disgust 

ANDREW What a delightfully chivalrous statement 

FRANK Forget chivalry Crock for God s sake Forget all your fine mosaic 
scruples You must leave her — ^it s your only chance 
ANDREW She s my wife Hunter You seem to forget that As long as she 
wishes to remam my wife she may 
FRANK She’s out to lall you 

ANDREW My dear Hunter if that was indeed her purpose you should 
know by now that she fulfilled it long ago 
FRANK Why won t you leave her^ 

ANDREW Because I wouldn t wish to add another grave wrong to one I 
have already done her 
FRANK What wrong have you done her^ 

ANDREW To marry her 

Pause FRANK stares at hm tn silence 

You see my dear Hunter she is really quite as much to be pitied as I 
We are both of us mterestmg subjects for your microscope Both of us 
needmg from the other something that would make life supportable for 
us and neither of us able to give it Two kinds of love Hers and mine 
Worlds apart, as I know now though when I married her I didn t think 
they were incompatible In those days I hadn t thought that her kind of 
love — ^the love she requires and which I was unable to give her — ^was so 
important that its absence would drive out the other kmd of love — ^the 
kmd of love that I require and which I thought m my folly was by far 
the greater part of love I may have been, you see, Hunter a bnlhant 
classical scholar but I was woefully ignorant of the facts of hfe I know 
better now of course I know that m both of us, the love that we should 
have home each other has turned to bitter hatred That’s all the problem 
is Not a very unusual one I venture to think — ^nor nearly as tragic as you 
seem to imagine Merely the problem of an imsatisfied wife and a hen- 
pecked husband You 11 find it all over the world It is usually I believe a 
subject for farce And now if you have to leave us my dear fellow please 
don’t let me detam you any longer 
He turns hts back deliberately on frank, who makes no move to go 
FRANK Don t go to Bradford Stay here until you take up your new job 
ANDREW I think iVe already told you I m not interested m your advice 
FRANK Leave her It s the only way 
ANDREW [violently] Will you please go^ 

FRANK All right rd just like you to say good-bye to me properly though 
Will you^ I shan’t see you agam 
ANDREW rises and walks slowly over to him 
I know you don’t want my pity, but I would like to be of some help 
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ANDREW If you think, by this expression of kindness Hunter that you 
can get me to repeat the shameful exhibition of emotion I made to Taplow 
1 moment ago I must tell you that you have no chance hyster a over 
that book just now was no more tlian a sort of reflex action of the spmt 
The musculai twitchmgs of a corpse It can never happen again 
FRANK A corpse can be revived 
ANDREW I don’t beheve m miracles 
FRANK Don’t you^ Fumnly enough as a scientist I do 
ANDREW Your faith would be touching if I were capable of being touched 
by It 

FRANK You are I think [After a pause ] I d like to come and visit you at 
this crammer s 

ANDREW That IS an absurd suggestion 

FRANK I suppose It IS rather but all the same I d like to do it May P 
ANDREW of course not 

FRANK Youl term begins on the first of September, doesn t it^ 

ANDREW I tell you the idea is qmtc cluldish 

FRANK I could come about the second week 
ANDREW You would be bored to death So piobably would I 
FRANK [glancing at pocket calendar] Let s say Monday the twelfth then 
ANDREW [hts hands beginning to tremble again] Say anything you like only 
please go Please go Hunter 

FRANK [writing in his book and not looking at Andrew] That s fixed then 
Monday September the twelfth Will you remember that^ 

ANDREW [after a pause, speaking with difficulty] I suppose I m at least as 
likely to remember it as you are 

FRANK That s fixed then [He slips the book into his pocket and puts out his 
hand ] Good-bye until then 
ANDREW, after hesitation shakes his hand 
ANDREW Good-bye 

FRANK May I go out through your garden^ 

ANDREW [nodding] Of course 

FRANK I’m off to have a qmck word with Taplow By the wiy may I take 
him a me'^'sage from you^ 

ANDREW What message^ 

FRANK Has he or has he not got his remove^ 

ANDREW He has 
FRANK May I tell him^ 

ANDREW It is highly irregular Yes, you may 

FRANK Good [He turns to go then turns back ] Oh, by the way, I’d better 
have the address of that crammer’s [He takes out hts notebook and points hts 
pencil, ready to write ] 

MIEEIE comes in with tray, dishes and cutlery She starts to set the table 
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MILLIE Dinner s leady You re staving Frank aren t you^ 

FRANK [politely] No I m afraid not [To Andrew ] What s tl at address^ 
ANDREW [after great hesitation] The Old Deanery Malcombe Doiset 
FRANK 1 11 write to you and ^ ou can let me know about uains [To mi llie ] 
Good-bye [To Andrew ] Good-bye 
He goes out 

MILLIE IS silent for a rroment Then she laughs 
MILLIE That s a laugh, I must say 
ANDREW What s a laugh my deai^ 

MILLIE You invitmg him to stay with you 
ANDREW I didn t He suggested it 
MILLIE He’s coimng to Bradford 
ANDREW Yes I remember your tellmg me so 
MILLIE comes close to Andrew 

MILLIE He s coming to Bradford He s not going to you 
ANDREW The likeliest contingency is that he s not going to either of us 
Shall we have dinner^ 

MILLIE He s commg to Biadford 

ANDREW I expect so Oh by the way Tm not I shall be staying here 
until I go to Dorset 

MILLIE [indifferently] Siut yourself— what makes you think 111 join you 
there? 

ANDREW I don t 

MILLIE You needn t expect me 

ANDREW I don’t thuik either of us has the right to expect anything further 
from the other 
The telephone rings 

ANDREW I don t Excuse me [He picks up the lecewer ] Hullo Yes, 
headmaster The timetable? It s perfectly simple The middle fourth 
B division will take a ten-mmute break on Tuesdays and a fifteen-minute 
break on alternate Wednesdays while exactly the reverse proceduie will 
apply to the lowei Shell C division I thought I had sufficiently explained 
that on my chart Oh I see Thank you, that is very good of you 
yes I think you will find it will work out quite satisfactorily Oh 
by the way, headmaster I have changed my mind about the prize-giving 
ceremony I intend to speak after instead of before Fletcher as is my 
privilege Yes I quite understand, but I am now seeing the matter in 
a different hght I know but I am of opmion that occasionally an anti 
climax can be surprismgly effective Good-bye [He rings off and goes and 
sits at the table ] Come along my dear We mustn’t let our dinner get cold 
MILLIE slowly sits and begins to serve dinner 
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A drawing-room tn Second Empire style A massive bronze group stands on the 
mantelpiece 

GARCiN enters^ accompanied by the room-valet and glances round him 
GAR GIN Hm* So here we are^ 

VALET Yes Mr Garon 

GARCIN And. this IS what it looks hke^ 

VALET Yes 

GARCIN Second Empire furmture, I observe Well well, I dare say one 
gets used to it m time 
VALET Some do Some don t 
GARCIN Are all the other rooms like this one^ 

VALET How could they be^ We cater for all sorts Chinamen and Indians 
for mstance What use would they have for a Second Empire chair^ 
GARCIN And what use do you suppose I have for one^ Do you know who 
I was^ Oh well it s no great matter And to tell the truth Vd quite 
a habit of living amongst furniture that I didn t relish and in false positions 
I d even come to like it A false position in a Loms-Philippe dimng-room 
— ^you know the style^ — ^well that had its pomts you know Bogus m 
bogus so to speak 

VALET And you 11 find that livmg m a Second Empire drawmg-room has 
Its points 

GARCIN Really^ Yes, yes I dare say [He takes another look round] 
Still, I certainly didn t expect — this* You know what they tell us down 
there^ 

VALET Whatabout^ 

GARCIN About [makes a sweeping gesture] this — er — residence 
VALET Really sir, how could you beheve such cock-and-bull stones^ Told 
by people who’d never set foot here For of course, if they had 
GARCIN Quite so [Both laugh Abruptly the laugh dies from garcin sface ] 
But I say, where are the instruments of torture^ 

VALET Thewhat^ 

GARCIN The racks and red-hot pincers and all the other paraphernalia^ 
VALET Ah you must have your httle joke, sir* 

GARCIN Mv httle ]oke^ Oh I see No I wasn^t joking [A short silence He 
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strolls round the room ] No mirrors I notice No windows Only to be 
expected And notlimg breakable [Bursts out angrily ] But, damn it all, 
they might have left me my toothbrush^ 

VALET That’s good* So you haven t yet got over your — what-do-you-call 
It? — sense of human digmty^ Excuse me smilmg 
GARCiN [thumping ragefully the arm of an armchair] 1 11 ask you to be more 
pohte I quite realize the position I m m but I won t tolerate 
VALET Sorry sir No offence meant But all our guests ask me the same 
questions Silly questions if you 11 pardon me saying so Where s the 
torture-chamber^ That s the first thmg they ask, all of them They don t 
bother their heads about the bathroom-reqmsites that I can assure you 
But, after a bit when they ve got their nerve back, they start in about 
their toothbrushes and what-not Good heavens Mr Garcm can t you 
use your brams^ What, I ask you would be the pomt of brushing your 
teeth^ 

GARCIN [more calmly] Yes, of course you re nght [He looks round again] 
And why should one want to see oneself in a lookmg-glass^ But that 
bronze contraption on the mantelpiece that s another story I suppose 
there will be times when I stare my eyes out at it Stare my eyes out — see 
what I mean^ All nght let s put our cards on the table I assure you 
I m qmte conscious of my position Shall I tell you what it feels like^ A 
man s drownmg chokmg, smkmg by inches till only his eyes are just 
above water And what does he see^ A bronze atrocity by — what s the 
fellow s name^ — ^Barbedienne A collector s piece Like in a mghtmaie 
That s their idea, isn t it^ No I suppose you re under orders not to 
answer questions and I won t msist But don t forget my man I ve a 
shrewd notion of what s coming to me so don t you boast you’ve caught 
me off my guard I m facmg up to the situation facmg up [He starts 
pacing the room again ] So that s that no toothbrush And no bed either 
One never sleeps I take it^ 

VALET That s so 

GARCIN Just as I expected Why should one sleeps A sort of drowsiness 
steals on you, tickles you behmd the ears, and you feel your eyes closing— 
but why sleeps You he down on the sofa and in a flash, sleep flies away 
Miles and miles away So you rub your eyes get up and it starts all over 
again 

VALET Romantic that’s what you are 

GARCIN Will you keep qmet please* I won t make a scene I shan’t 
be sorry for myself 1 11 face up to the situation, as I said just now Face it 
fairly and squarely I won t have it springmg at me from behmd, before 
I ve time to size it up And you call that being Romantic’ * So it comes 
to tins one doesn t need rest Why bother about sleep if one isn t sleepy^ 
That stands to reason, doesn t it^ Wait a bit there s a snag somewhere 
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something disagreeable Why now should it be disagreeable^ Ah, I 
see It s hfe without a break 
VALET What do you mean by that^ 

GARCiN What do I mean^ [Eyes the valet suspiciously ] I thought as much 
That s why there s something so beastly so damn bad-mannered in the 
way you stare at me They re paralysed 
VALET What are you talking about^ 

GARCIN Your eyelids We move ours up and down Blinking we call it 
It s like a small black shutter that chcks down and makes a break Every- 
thing goes black one s eyes are moistened You can t imagine how restful 
refreshmg it is Four thousand httle rests per hour Four thousand httle 
respites— just think ^ So that s the idea f m to hve without eyehds 

Don t act the fool you know what I mean No eyelids no sleep it follows 
doesn t it^ I shall never sleep agam But then — ^how shall I endure my own 
company^ Try to understand You see I m fond of teasing it s a second 
nature with me — and I’m used to teasmg myself Plagumg myself if you 
prefer I don t tease mcely But I can t go on domg that without a break 
Down there I had my nights I slept I always had good nights By way 
of compensation, I suppose And happy httle dreams There was a 
green field Just an ordinary field I used to stroll in it Is it daytime 
now^ 

VALET Can’t you see^ The hghts are on 

GARCIN Ah yes I ve got it It s your daytime And outside^ 

VALET Outside? 

GARCIN Damn it, you know what I mean Beyond that wall 

VALET There s a passage 

GARCIN And at the end of the passage? 

VALET There s more rooms, more passages and stairs 
GARCIN And what lies beyond them? 

VALET That’s all 

GARCIN But surely you have a day off sometimes Where do you go? 
VALET To my uncle s place He’s the head valet here He has a room on 
the third floor 

GARCIN I should have guessed as much Where’s the hght-switch? 

VALET There isn’t any 

GARCIN What? Can t one turn off the hght? 

VALET Oh, the management can cut off the current if they want to But 
I can t remember their having done so on this floor We have all the 
electricity we want 

GARCIN So one has to hve with one’s eyes open all the time? 

VALET To live, did you say? 

GARCIN Don’t let s quibble over words With one’s eyes open Forever 
Always broad dayhght in my eyes and in my head [Short silence ] And 
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suppose I took that contraption on the mantelpiece and dropped it on the 
lamp — wouldn’t it go out^ 

VALET You can t move it It s too heavy 

GARCIN [seizing the bronze ornament and trying to lift it] Youie right Its 
too heavy 

A short silence follows 

VALET Very well sir, if you don t need me any more 1 11 be off 
GARCIN What^ You re gomg^ [The valet goes up to the door] Wait 
[valet looks round] That s a bell isn t it^ [valet nods ] And if I ring 
you re bound to come^ 

VALET Well yes, that’s so — ^in a way But you can never be sure about 
that bell There s something wrong with the wiring and it doesn t always 
work 

GARCIN to the bell-push and presses the button A bell purrs outside 
GARCIN It s workmg all nght 

VALET [looking surprised] So it is [He too presses the button ] But I shouldn’t 
count on it too much if I were you It s capricious Well I really 
must go now [garcin makes a gestuie to detain him ] Yes sii^ 

GARCIN No never mmd [He goes to the mantelpiece and picks up a paper- 
knife ] What’s this^ 

VALET Can t you see^ An ordinary paper-knife 
GARCIN Are there books here^ 

VALET No 

GARCIN Then what’s the use of this^ [valet shnigs his shuulders ] Very well 
You can go [valet goes cut ] 

GARCIN is by himself He goes to the bronze ornament and strokes it reflectively 
He sits down then gets up goes to the bell-push and presses the button The hell 
remains silent He tries two or three times without success Then he tries to open 
the door, also without success He calls the valet several times but gets no 
result He heats the door with his fists still calling Suddenly he grows calm and 
sits down ogam At the same moment the door opens and inez enters followed 
by the valet 
VALET Did you call, sir^ 

GARCIN [on the point of answering ‘Ye / — but then his eyes fall on inez] 
No 

VALET [turning to inez] This is your room, Madam [inez says nothing] 
If there’s any information you reqmre ^ [inez still keeps silent, and the 
VALET looks slightly huffed ] Most of our guests have quite a lot to ask me 
But I won’t insist Anyhow, as regards the toothbrush and the electric 
bell, and that thing on the mantelshelf this gentleman can tell you any- 
thmg you want to know as weE as I could We’ve had a little chat, him 
and me [valet goes out] [garcin refrains from looking at inez, who is 
inspecting the room Abruptly she turns /o garcin ] 
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INEZ Where s Florence^ [garcin does not reply ] Didn’t you hear^ I asked 
you about Florence Where is she^ 

GARCIN I hiven t an idea 

INEZ Ah that s the way it works is it^ Torture by separation Well as far 
as I m concerned you won t get anywhere Florence was a tiresome little 
fool and I shan t miss her m the least 
garcin I beg your pardon Who do you suppose I am^ 

INEZ You^ Why, the torturer of course 
garcin looks startled then buists out laughing 

GARCIN Well, thats a good one* Too comic for woids I the torturer* 
So you came in had a look at me and thought I was — er — one of the 
staff Of course it s that silly fellow s fault he should have introduced us 
A torturer indeed* I m Joseph Garcin journalist and man of letters by 
profession And as we re both in the same boat so to speak might I ask 
you Mrs ^ 

INEZ [testily] Not Mrs I’m unmarried 

garcin Right That’s a start, anyway Well now that we ve broken the 
ice do you really think I look hlce a toiturer ^ And by the way, how 
does one recogmze torturers when one sees them^ Evidently you ve ideas 
on the subject 

INEZ They look fnghtened 

garcin Frightened* But how ridiculous* Of whom should they be 
frightened^ Of their victims^ 

INEZ Laugh away but I know what I m talking about I’ve often watched 
my face m the glass 

GARCIN In the glass^ [He looks round hm ] How beastly of them* They ve 
removed everything m the least resemblmg a glass [Short silence ] Any- 
how, I can assure you I’m not frightened Not that I take my position 
hghdy I realize its gravity only too well But I m not afraid 
INEZ [shrugging her shoulders] That’s your affair [Silence ] Must you be here 
all the time or do you take a stroll outside, now and then^ 

GARCIN The door’s locked 
INEZ Oh* That’s too bad 

GARCIN I can quite understand that it bores you having me here And I, 
too — ^weU quite frankly I’d rather be alone I want to think thmgs out 
you know to set my hfe in order and one does that better by oneself 
But I m sure we’ll manage to pull along together somehow I m no talker 
I don t move much in fact I’m a peaceful sort of fellow Only if I may 
venture on a suggestion, we should make a point of being ertremely 
courteous to each odier That will ease the situation for us both 
INEZ Imnotpohte 
GARCIN Then I must be pohte for two 

A longish silence GA^cmissittingonasofaf while INEZ paces up and down fheroom 
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INEZ [fixing her eyes on hm] Your mouth’ 

GARCIN [as if waking from a dream] I beg your pardon 
INEZ Can t you keep your mouth still^ You keep twisting it about all the 
time It s grotesque 

GARCIN So sorry I wasn t aware of it 

INEZ That s just what I reproach you with [garcin s mouth twitches] 
There you are^ You talk about pohteness and you dont even try to 
control your face Remember you re not alone you ve no right to inflict 
the sight of your fear on me 

GARCIN [getting up and going towards her] How about you^ Aren t you 
afraid^ 

INEZ What would be the use^ There was some pomt m being afraid before^ 
while one still had hope 

GARCIN [in a low voice] There s no more hope — but it’s still before We 
haven t yet begun to suffer 

INEZ That s so [A short silence ] Well^ What s going to happen? 

GARCIN I don t know I m waiting 

Silence again garcin sits down and inez resumes her pacing up and down the 
room garcin s mouth twitches, after a glance at inez he buries his face m his 
hands Enter estelle with the valet estelle looks at garcin whose 
face is still hidden by his hands 

ESTELLE [to garcin] No’ Doh t lool Up I know what you re Indmg with 
your hands I know youve no face left [garcin removes his hands] 
What? [A short pause Then in a tone of surprise] But I don t know you’ 
garcin I m not the torturer Madam 

estelle I never thought you were I I thought someone was trying to 
play a rather nasty trick oh me [To the valet ] Is anyone else coming? 
VALET No, Madam No one else is coming 

estelle Oh’ Then we re to stay by ourselves the three of us this gentle- 
man this lady and myself [She starts laughing ] 
garcin [angrily] There s nothmg to laugh about 

ESTELLE [still laughing] Its those sofas They’re so hideous And just look 
how they ve been arranged It makes me think of New Year s Day — ^when 
I used to visit that boring old aunt of nune, Aunt Mary Her house is full 
of horrors like that I suppose each of us has a sofa of his own Is that 
one mine? [To the valet ] But you can t expect me to sit on that one It 
would be too horrible for words I’m m pale blue and it’s vivid green 
INEZ Would you prefer mine? 

ESTELLE That claret-coloured one you mean? That s very sweet of you, 
but really — ^no I don’t think it d be so much better What’s the good of 
worrying anyhow? We ve got to take what comes to us, and I II stick to 
the green one [Pauses ] The only one which might do, at a pinch, is that 
gentleman's [Another pause ] 
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INEZ Did you hear, Mr Garcm^ 

GA^cii^ [with a slight start] Oh the sofe, you mean So sorry [He rises] 
Please take it, Madam 

ESTELLE Thanks [She takes off her coat and drops it on the sofa A short silence ] 
Well, as wc re to hve together I suppose we d better mtroduce ourselves 
My name s Bagault Estelle Rigault [gaslcin bows and is going to announce 
his name but in bz steps m front of him ] 

INEZ And I m Inez Serrano Very pleased to meet you 
GARCIN [bowing again] Joseph Garcm 
VALET Do you require me any longer^ 

ESTELLE No, you can go 1 11 rmg when I want you 
Exit VALET with polite bows to everyone 

INEZ You re very pretty I wish we d had some flowers to welcome you 
with 

ESTELLE Flowers^ Yes I loved flowers Only they d fade so qmckly here 
wouldn t they^ It s so stuffy Oh, well the great thing is to keep as cheerful 
as we can don t you agreed Of course you too are 
INEZ Yes Last week What about you^ 

ESTELLE Im quite recent Yesterday As a matter of fact the ceremony’s 
not qmte over [Her tone ts natural enough but she seems to he seeing what she 
describes ] The wmd s blowing my sister s veil aU over the place She s 
trymg her best to cry Come dear^ Make another effort Thats better 
Two tears two teeny httle tears are twmkhng under the black veil Oh 
dear'' What a sight Olga looks this mormng^ She s holding my sister s 
arm helping her along She s not crying and I don t blame her tears 
always mess one s face up, don t they^ Olga was my bosom friend you 
know 

INEZ Did you suffer much^ 

ESTELLE No I was Only half conscious, mostly 
INEZ What was it^ 

ESTELLE Pneumoma [In the same tone as before ] It s over now they’re 
leavmg the cemetery Good-bye Good-bye Quite a crowd they are 
My husband s stayed at home Prostrated with gnef, poor man [ To INEZ ] 
How about you^ 

INEZ The gas-stove 
ESTELLE And you Mr Garan^ 

GARCIN Twelve bullets through my chest [es telle makes a horrified 
gesture ] Sorry ^ I fear I m not good company amongst the dead 
ESTELLE Please please don’t use that word Its so so crude In terribly 
bad taste, really It doesn t mean much anyhow Somehow I feel we ve 
never been so much alive as now If we’ve absolutely got to mention 
this this state of dungs I suggest we call ourselves — ^wait^ — ^absentees 
Have you been been absent for long^ 
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GARCiN About a month 
Es lELLE Where do you come from^ 

GARCIN From Rio 

ESTELLE Tm from Pans Have you anyone left down there^ 

GARCiN Yes my wife [In the same tone as estelle has been using ] She’s 
waitmg at the entrance of the barracks She comes there every day But 
they won t let her m Now she’s trying to peep between the bars She 
doesn’t yet know I m absent but she suspects it Now she s going 
away She’s wearing her black dress So much the better she won t need 
to change She isn t crymg, but she never did cry anyhow It s a bright 
sunny day and she s like a black shadow creeping down the empty street 
Those big tragic eyes of hers — ^with that martyred look they always had 
Oh, how she got on my nerves* 

A short silence garcin sits on the central sofa and buries his head in hts hands 
INEZ Estelle* 

ESTELLE Please, Mr Garcm* 

GARCIN what is it^ 

ESTELLE You re sittmg on my sofa 
GARCIN I beg your pardon [He gets up] 

ESTELLE You looked so so far away Sorry I disturbed you 
GARCIN I was settmg my hfe m order [inez starts laughing ] You may 
laugh but you d do better to follow my example 
INEZ No need My hfe s m perfect order It tidied itself up mcely of its own 
accord So I needn t bother about it now 
GARCIN Really^ You imagine it s so simple as that [He runs his hand over 
his forehead ] Whew* How hot it is here* Do you mmd if ? [He begins 
taking off his coat ] 

ESTELLE How dare you* [More gently ] No please don’t I loathe men in 
their shirt-sleeves 

GARCIN [putting on hts coat again] All nght [A short pause ] Of course I used 
to spend my mghts m the newspaper office, and it was a regular Black 
Hole so we never kept our coats on Stiflingly hot it could be [Short 
pause In the same tone as previously ] Stiflmg, that is It s mght now 
ESTELLE Thats SO Olga’s undressmg it must be after midnight How 
quickly the time passes, on earth* 

INEZ Yes after midnight They’ve sealed up my room It s dark, pitch 
dark, and empty 

GARCIN They ve slung their coats on the backs of the chairs and rolled up 
their shirt-sleeves above the elbow The air stinks of men and agar-smoke 
[A short silence ] I used to like hvmg among men m their shirt-sleeves 
nsTiBLlB [aggressively] Well m that case our tastes differ That s all it proves 
[Turning to inez ] What about you^ Do you like men in their shirt- 
sleeves? 
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INEZ Oh I don t care much for men any way 

ESTELLE [looking at the other two with a puzzled air] Really I can t imagine 
why they put us three together It doesn’t make sense 
INEZ [stifling a laugh] What s that you said^ 

ESTELLE I m lookmg at you two and thinking that we re going to hve 
together It s so absurd I expected to meet old friends or relatives 
INEZ Yes a charming old friend — ^with a hole m the middle of Ins face 
ESTELLE Yes him too He danced the tango so divmely Like a professional 
But why why should we of all people be put together^ 

GARCiN A pure fluke I should say They lodge folks as they can, in the 
order of their coimng [To Inez ] Why are you laughmg^ 

INEZ Because you amuse me with your ‘flukes As if they left anything to 
chance But I suppose you ve got to reassure yourself somehow 
ESTELLE [hesitantly] I wonder now Don t you think we may have met 
each other at some time in our hves^ 

INEZ Never I shouldn t have forgotten you 

ESTELLE Or pediaps we have friends m common I wonder if you know 
the Dubois-Seymours^ 

INEZ Not likely 

ESTELLE But everyone went to their parties 
INEZ What s their job^ 

ESTELLE oh they don t do anythmg But they have a lovely house m the 
country and hosts of people visit them 
INEZ I didn t I was a post-office clerk 

ESTELLE [recoiling a little] Ah yes Of course in that case [A pause ] 
And you Mr Garcm^ 

GARCiN We ve never met I always hved m Rio 

ESTELLE Then you must be right Its mere chance that has brought us 
together 

INEZ Mere chance^ Then it’s by chance this room is furnished as we see it 
It’s an accident that the sofa on the nght is a hvid green, and that one on 
the left s wme-red Mere chance^ Well just try to shift the sofas and you 11 
see the difference quick enough And that thing on the mantelpiece do 
you think it s theie by acadent^ And what about the heat here^ How 
about that^ short silence ] I tell you they’ve thought it all out Down 
to the last detail Nothmg was left to chance This room was all set 
for us 

ESTELLE But really^ Everything here’s so hideous, all in angles, so un- 
comfortable I always loathed angles 

INEZ [shrugging her shoulders] And do you think I hved in a Second Empire 
drawing-room^ 

ESTELLE So It was all fixed up beforehand^ 

INEZ Yes And they’ve put us together deliberately 
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ESTELLE Then It s not mere chance that jou piccisely are sitting opposite 
mP But what can be the idea behind it^ 

INEZ Ask me another ^ I only know they re waiting 
ESTELLE I never could bear the idea of anyone s expectmg something from 
me It always made me want to do just the opposite 
INEZ Well do It Do it if you can You dont even know what they 
expect 

ESTELLE \stampng her foot] Its outrageous^ So something s commg to me 
from you two^ [She eyes each in turn ] Something nasty I suppose There 
are some faces that tell me everything at once Yours don t convey any- 
thing 

GAECiN [turning abruptly towards Inez] Look here^ Why are we together^ 
You ve given us quite enough hints you may as well come out with it 
INEZ [m a surprised tone] But I know nothing absolutely nothing about it 
I m as much m the dark as you are 
G ARCiN We ve got to know [Ponders for a ti^hile ] 

INEZ If only each of us had the guts to teU 
GARCiN Tell what^ 

INEZ Estelle ^ 

ESTELLE Yes^ 

INEZ what have you done? I mean, why have they sent you here? 
ESTELLE [(lutckly] That sjust It I haven t a notion not the foggiest In fact 
I mwondermg if there hasn t been some ghastly mistake [To inez ] Dont 
smile Just thmk of the number of people who who become absentees 
every day There must be thousands and thousands and probably they’re 
sorted out by — ^by understrappers you know what I mean Stupid em- 
ployees who don t know their job So they re bound to make mistakes 
sometimes Do stop simhng [To gar gin ] Why dont you speak? 
If they made a mistake m my case, they may have done the same about 
you [To Inez] And you, too Anyhow, isnt it better to thmk we ve 
got here by mistake?’ 

INEZ Is that all you have to tell us?" 

ESTELLE what else should I tell? I ve nothing to Inde I lost my parents 
when I was a kid and I had my young brother to bnng up We were 
ternbly poor and when an old friend of my people asked me to marry 
him I said Yes’ He was very well off and quite nice My brother was a 
very dehcate child and needed all sorts of attention so really that was the 
nght thmg for me to do don t you agree? My husband was old enough 
to be my father, but for six years we had a happy marned hfe Then two 
years ago I met the man I was fated to love We knew it the moment we 
set eyes on each other He asked me to run away with him and I refused 
Then I got pneumonia and it fimshed me That s the whole story No 
doubt, by certain standards, I did wrong to sacnfice my youth to a man 
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nearly three times my age [To garcin ] Do you think that could be 
called a sm^ 

GARCIN Certainly not [A short silence ] And now, tell me, do you think 
It s a cnme to stand by one s prmaples^ 

ESTELLE of course not Surely no one could blame a man for that^ 
GARCIN Wait a bit ^ I ran a pacifist newspaper Then war broke out What 
was I to do^ Everyone was watching me wondering Will he dare^ 
Well I dared I folded my arms and they shot me Had I done anything 
wrong^ 

ESTELLE [laying her hand on hts arm] Wrong^ On the contrary You 
were 

INEZ [breaks tn ironically] a hero* And how about your wife Mr 

Garan^ 

GARCIN That s simple I d rescued her from from the gutter 
ESTELLE [to iNEz] You sce^ You See* 

INEZ Yes I see [A pause] Look here* Whats the pomt of play-actmg 
trymg to throw dust in each other’s eyes? We re all tarred with the same 
brush 

ESTELLE [indignantly] How dare you* 

INEZ Yes we are criminals — murderers — all three of us We re m hell my 
pets they never make mistakes and people aren t damned for nothmg 
ESTELLE Stop* For heaven s sake 
INEZ In hell* Damned souls — ^thatsus all three* 

ESTELLE Keep qmet* I forbid you to use such disgusting words 
INEZ A damned soul — ^thats you my litde plaster saint And ditto our 
friend there the noble paafist We ve had our hour of pleasure haven t 
we? There have been people who burnt their hves out for our sakes — ^and 
we chuckled over it So now we have to pay the reckoning 
GARCIN [raising his fist] Will you keep your mouth shut, danm it* 

INEZ [confronting him fearlessly but with a look of vast surprise] Well well* 
[A pause ] Ah I understand now I know why they ve put us three 
together 

GARCIN I advise you to to think twice before you say any more 
INEZ Wait* You 11 see how simple it is Childislily simple Obviously there 
aren t any physical torments — ^you agree don t you? And yet we re in 
hell And no one else will come here We 11 stay in this room together, 
the three of us, for ever and ever In short there s someone absent here, 
the offiaal torturer 
GARCIN [sotto voce] Td noticed that 

INEZ It s obvious what they re after — an economy of man-power or 

devil-power if you prefer The same idea as in the cafeteria where 
customers serve themselves 
ESTELLE What ever do you mean? 
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INEZ I mean that each of us will act as torturer of the two others 
There ts a short silence while they digest this information 
GARCIN [gently] No, I shall never be your toiturer I wish neither of you 
any harm and I ve no concern with you None at all So Jie solution s 
easy enough each of us stays put in his or her comer and takes no notice 
of the others You here you heie and I there Like soldiers at our posts 
Also, we mustn t speak Not one word That \^on t be difEcult each of 
us has plenty of material for self-commumngs I thmk I could stay ten 
thousand years with only my thoughts for company 
ESTELLE Have I got ^o keep silent too^ 

GARCIN Yes And that way we wellworl out our salvation LooLng 
mto ourselves never raismg our heads Agreed^ 

INEZ Agreed 

ESTELLE [after some hesitation] I agree 
GARCIN Then Good-bye 

He goes to his sofa^ and buries his head in hts hands There is a long silence^ then 
INEZ begins singing to herself 
INEZ [singing] 

What a ciowd in Whitefhars Lanc^ 

They ve set trestles in a row 
With a scaffold and the kmfe, 

And a pail of bran below 

Come good folks, to Whitefriars Lane, 

Come to see the merry show* 

The headsman rose at crack of dawn, 

He d a long day s work m hand, 

Choppmg heads off generals 
Pnests and peers and admirals, 

All the highest m the land 
What a crowd m Whitefriars Lane* 

See them standmg m a Ime 
Ladies all dressed up so fine 
But their heads have got to go, 

Heads and hats roll down below 
Come good folks, to Whitefnars Lane 
Come to see the merry show* 

Meamohtle es telle has been plying her powder-puff and hpsticL She looks 
round for a mirror fumbles tn her hag then turns towards garcin 
ESTELLE Excuse me have you a glass? [garcin does not answer ] Any sort 
of glass, a pocket-mirror will do [garcin remains silent ] Even if you 
won t speak to me you might lend me a glass 
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Hts head sttU huned tn hts hands^ gahcin ignores her 

INEZ [eagerly] Dont worry’ Ive a glass in my bag [She opens her bag 
Angrily ] It s gone’ They must have taken it from me at the entrance 
ESTELLE How tiresome’ 

A diort silence bstmllb shuts her eyes and sn^ays as tj about to faint inbz runs 
forward and holds her up 
INEZ What s the matter^ 

ESTELLE opens her eyes and smiles 

ESTELLE I feel so queer [She pats herself] Don t you ever get taken that 
way^ When I can t see myself I begin to wonder if I really and truly exist 
I pat myself just to make sure but it doesn t help much 
INEZ You re lucky I m always consaous of myself— ui my mind Pain- 
fully conscious 

ESTELi E Ah yes in your mind But everything that goes on in one’s head 
IS so vague isn t it^ It makes one want to sleep [She is silent for a while ] 
I ve SIX big mirrors in my bedroom There they are I can see them But 
they don t see me They re reflectmg the carpet the settee the wmdow 
but how empty it is a glass m which I m absent When I talked to 
people I always made sure there was one near by m which I could see 
myself I watched myself talking And somehow it kept me alert seeing 
myself as others saw me Oh dear’ My hpstick’ I m sure I ve put it 
on all crooked No, I can t do without a looking-glass for ever and ever 
I simply can t 

INEZ Suppose I try to be your glass^ Come and pay me a visit, dear Here s 
a place for you on my sofa 

ESTELLE But [PointS tO GARCIN ] 

INEZ oh he doesn t coxmt 

ESTELLE But we re gomg to to hurt each other You said it yourself 
INEZ Dollookasifl wantedtohuityou^ 

ESTELLE One can never tell 

INEZ Much more likely you 11 hurt me Still what does it matter^ If I ve 
got to suffer, it may as well be at your hands your pretty hands Sit down 
Come closer Closer Look into my eyes What do you see^ 

ESTELLE oh, I m there’ But so tmy I can’t see myself properly 
INEZ But I can Every mch of you Now ask me questions 1 11 be as candid 
as any looking-ghss 

ESTELLE seems rather embarrassed and turns to garcin as tf appealing to hm 
for help 

ESTELLE Please Mr Garon Sure our chatter isn’t bormg you^ 

GARCIN makes no reply 

INEZ Don’t worry about him As I said, he doesn’t count We’re by our- 
selves Ask away 
ESTELLE Are my lips all nght? 
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INEZ Show* No they*re a bit smudgy 

ESTELLE I thought as much Luckily [throws a quick glance at garcin] no 
one s seen me 1 11 try agam 

INEZ Thats better No Follow the Ime of your lips Wait* 111 gmde 
your hand There That s quite good 
ESTELLE As good as when I came in? 

INEZ Far better Crueller Your mouth looks quite diabolical that way 
ESTELLE Good gracious* And you say you like it* How maddemng not 
bemg able to see for myself* You re quite sure Miss Serrano, that it s all 
nght now? 

INEZ Won t you call me Inez? 

ESTELLE Are you sure It looks all right? 

INEZ You re lovely, Estelle 

ESTELLE But how Can I rely upon your taste? Is it the same as my taste? Oh, 
how sickemng it all is enough to drive one crazy* 

INEZ I have your taste, my dear because I like you so much Look at me 
No straight Now smile I m not so ugly either Aren 1 1 nicer than your 
glass? 

ESTELLE oh I don’t know You scare me rather My reflection in the glass 
never did that of course I knew it so well Like something I had tamed 
I m going to smile, and my smile will sink down mto your pupils and 
heaven knows what it will become 

INEZ And why shouldn t you tame me? [The women gaze at each other, 
ESTELLE with a sort of fearful fascination ] Listen* I want you to call me 
Inez We must be great friends 
ESTELLE I don’t make fnends with women very easily 
INEZ Not with postal clerks, you mean? Hullo what s that — that nasty 
red spot at the bottom of your cheek? A pimple? 

ESTELLE A pimple? Oh how simply foul* Where? 

INEZ There You know the way they catch laiks — with a mirror? I m 
your lark-mirror my dear and you can’t escape me Theie isn t any 
pimple not a trace of one So what about it? Suppose the mirror started 
telhng lies? Or suppose I covered my eyes — as he is domg — and refused to 
look at you all that lovehness of yours would be wasted on the desert 
air No don t be afraid I can t help looking at you, I shan t turn my 
eyes away And 1 11 be mce to you ever so mce Only you must be nice 
to me too 
A short silence 

ESTELLE Are you really attracted by me? 

INEZ Very much mdeed 
Another short silence 

ESTELLE [indicating garcin by a slight movement of her head] But I wish he’d 
notice me too 
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INEZ Of course’ Because he s aMan’ [To garcin ] You ve won [garcin 
says nothing ] But look at her, damn it’ [Still no reply from garcin ] Don t 
pretend You haven t missed a word of what we ve said 

GARCIN Quite so not a word I stuck my fingers m my ears but your 
voices thudded in my brain Silly chatter Now will you leave me m 
peace you two^ I m not mterested m you 

INEZ Not m me perhaps — ^but how about this child^ Aren t you interested 
m her^ Oh I saw through your game you got on your high horse just 
to impress her 

GARCIN I asked you to leave me m peace There s someone talking about 
me in the newspaper ofSce and I want to listen And if it 11 make 
you any happier let me tell you that I ve no use for the ‘child as you 
call her 

ESTELLE Thanks 

GARCIN oh I didn t mean it rudely 

ESTELLE You cad’ 

They confront each other m silence for some moments 

GARCIN So that s that [Pause ] You know I begged you not to speak 

ESTELLE It s/zer fault she started I didn task anything ofher and she came 
and offered me her her glass 

INEZ So you say But all the time you were makmg up to him, trymg 
every trick to catch his attention 

ESTELLE Well why shouldn t P 

GARCIN You re crazy, both of you Don t you see where this is leading us^ 
For pity’s sake keep your mouths shut [Pause ] Now let s all sit down 
again quite quietly we 11 look at the floor and each must try to forget the 
others are there 

A longish silence garcin sits down The women return hesitantly to their places 
Suddenly inez swings round on him 

INEZ To forget about the others^ How utterly absurd’ I feel you there 
down to my marrow Your silence clamours m my ears You can nail up 
your mouth cut your tongue out — ^but you can t prevent your hemg there 
Can you stop your thoughts^ I hear them tickmg away like a clock, tick- 
tock tick-tock and I’m certain you hear mme It s all very well skulkmg 
on your sofa but you’re everywhere and every sound comes to me soiled 
because you ve mtercepted it on its way Why you ve even stolen my 
face, you know it and I don’t’ And what about her, about Estelle? You’ve 
stolen her from me too if she and I were alone do you suppose she’d 
treat me as she does? No take your hands from your face, I won’t leave 
you in peace — ^that would suit your book too well You d go on sittmg 
there in a sort of trance like a Yogi and even if I didn t see her I’d feel 
It in my bones — ^that she was makmg every sound, even the rustle ofher 
dress for your benefit throwing you smiles you didn’t see Well, I 
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won t Stand for that I prefer to choose my hell I prefer to look you in 
the eyes, and light it out face to face 

GAR GIN Have It your own way I suppose we were bound to come to 
this they knew what they were about and we re easy game If they d put 
me m a room with men men can keep their mouths shut But it s no 
use wanting the impossible [He £oes to estelle and lightly fondles her 
neck ] So I attract you little girl^ It seems you were makmg eyes at me^ 
ESTELLE Don t touch me 

GAR GIN why not^ We might anyhow be natural Do you know, I 
used to be mad keen on women^ And some were fond of me So we may 
as well stop posing we ve nothmg to lose Why trouble about pohteness, 
and decorum and the rest of it^ We re between ourselves And presently 
we shall be naked as — as new-born babes 
ESTELLE oh let me be^ 

GAR GIN As new-born babes Well I d warned you anyhow I asked so 
little of you, notlnng but peace and a little silence I d put my fingers in 
my ears Gomez was spouting away as usual standing in the centre of the 
room with all the pressmen hste ung In their sliirt-slee\es I tried to hear 
but It wasn t too easy Things on earth move so quickly you know 
Couldn’t you have held your tongues^ Now it s over he s stopped talking 
and what he thinks of me has gone back into his head Well, weVe got to 
see It through somehow Naked as we were bom So much the better 
I want to know whom I have to deal with 
INEZ You know already There’s nothing more to learn 
GARCIN You re wrong So long as each of us hasn t made a clean breast of 
It— why they ve damned him or her — ^we know nothing Nothing that 
counts You young lady you shall begin Why^ Tell us why If you are 
frank if we brmg our spectres into the open it may save us from disaster 
So — out with it^ Why^ 

ESTELLE I tell you I haven’t a notion They wouldn’t tell me why 
GARCIN That’s so They wouldn t teU me either But I’ve a pretty shrewd 
idea Perhaps you re shy of speaking first^ Right 1 11 lead off [A short 
silence ] I m not a very estimable person 
INEZ No need to tell us that We know you were a deseiter 
GARCIN Let that be It s only a side-issue I m here because I treated my 
wife abominably That s all For five years Naturally, she’s suffering still 
There she is the moment I mention her I see her It’s Gomez who interests 
me, and its she I see Where’s Gomez got to? For five years There* 
They’ve given her back my tlungs she s sitting by the wmdow with my 
coat on her knees The coat with the twelve bullet-holes The blood s like 
rust a brown nng round each hole It’s qmte a museum-piece, that coat, 
scarred with history And I used to wear it, fancy* Now, can’t you 
shed a tear, my love? Surely you 11 squeeze one out — at last? No? You 
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can t manage it? Night after mght 1 came home blind drunk, stinkmg 
of wine and women She d sat up for me of course But she never cried 
never uttered a word of reproach Only her eyes spoke Big tragic eyes 
I don t regret anything I must pay the price, but I shan t whme It s 
snowing m the street Wont you cry, confound you! That woman was 
a born martyr, you know, a victim by vocation 

INEZ [almost tenderly] Why did you hurt her like that? 

GARCIN It was so easy A Word was enough to make her fhnch Like a 
sensitive plant But never, never a reproach I m fond of teasing I watched 
and waited But no not a tear not a protest I d picked her up out of the 
gutter you understand Now she s strokmg the coat Her eyes are 
shut and she s feelmg with her fingers for the buUet^-holes What are you 
after? What do you expect? I tell you I regret nothmg The truth is she 
admired me too much Does that mean anythmg to you? 

INEZ No Nobody admired me 

GARCIN So much the better So much the better for you I suppose all this 
strikes you as very vague Well here s something you can get your teeth 
into I brought a half-caste girl to stay m out house My wife slept up- 
stairs, she must have heard everythmg She was an early nset and as 
I and the girl stayed m bed late, she served us our morning coffee 

INEZ You brute* 

GARCIN Yes a brute if you like But a well-beloved brute [A far-^away 
look comes to hts eyes ] No it s nothing Only Gomez, and he s not talkmg 
about me What were you saying? Yes a brute Certainly Else why 
should I be here? [To Inez ] Your turn 

INEZ Well, I Was what some people down there called a damned bitch 
Damned already So it s no surpnse bemg here 

GARCIN Is that all you have to say? 

inEz No There was that affair with Florence A dead men s tale With 
three corpses to it He to start with then she and I So there s no one left, 
I ve nothing to worry about it was a clean sweep Only that room I see 
It now and then Empty, with the doors locked No, they Ve just 
unlocked them To Let It’s to let there s a notice on the door That s 
too ridiculous 

GARCIN Three Three deaths, you said? 

INEZ Three 

GARCIN One man and two women? 

INEZ Yes 

GARCIN Well, well [A pause ] Did he kill himself? 

INEZ He? No he hadn t the guts for that Still he d every reason, we led 
him a dog’s hfe As a matter of fact he was run over by a tram A Silly 
sort of end I was hvmg with them, he was my cousin 

GARCIN Was Florence fair? 


21 
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INEZ Fair^ [Glances at estelle ] You know I don t regret a thing still 
I m not so very keen on telling you the story 
GARCIN That s all right So you got sick of him^ 

INEZ Quite gradually All sorts of httle things got on my nerves For 
instance, he made a noise when he vas drinking — a sort of gurgle Trifles 
like that He was rather pathetic really Vulnerable Why are you smilmg^ 
GARCIN Because I anyhow, am not vulnerable 

INEZ Don t be too sure I crept inside her skin she saw the world 
through my eyes When she left him I had her on my hands We shared 
a bed-sitting-room at the other end of the town 
GARCIN And then^ 

INEZ Then that tram did its job I used to lemmd her every day Yes 
my pet we killed him between us [A pause ] I m rather cruel really 
GARCIN So am I 

INEZ No you re not cruel It s sometlung else 
GARCIN What^ 

INEZ ril tell you later When I say I m cruel I mean I can t get on without 
making people suffer Like a hve coal A hve coal in others^ hearts When 
I m alone I flicker out For six months I flamed away in her heart till there 
was nothmg but a andei One mght she got up and turned on the gas 
while I was asleep Then she crept back into bed So now you know 
GARCIN Well* Well* 

INEZ Yes^ What s m your mind^ 

GARCIN Nothing Onlv that It’s not a pretty story 
INEZ Obviously But what matter^ 

GARCIN As you say what matter^ [To estelle ] Your turn What have 
you done^ 

ESTELLE As I told you, I haven t a notion I rack my bram but it s no use 
GAR CIN Baght Then we 11 give you a hand That fellow with the smashed 
face who was he^ 

ESTELLE who who do you mcan^ 

INEZ You know quite well The man you were so scared of seemg when 
you came m 

ESTELLE oh him* A friend of mine 
GAR CIN Why were you afraid of him^ 

ESTELLE That’s my business, Mr Garcin 
INEZ Did he shoot himself on your account^ 

ESTELLE of course not How absurd you aic* 

GARCIN Then why should you have been so scared^ He blew his biams 
out didn t he^ That s how his face got smashed 
ESTELLE Don t* Please don t go on 
GARCIN Because of you Because of you 
INEZ He shot himself because of you 
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ESTELLE Leave me ilone^ It s it s not fan bullying me like that I want 
to go’ I want to go’ 

She runs to the door and shakes tt 

GARCIN Go if you can Personally I ask foi notlnng better Unfortunately 
the door s locked 

ESTELLE presses the belUpush but the hell does not ring Inez and garcin 
laugh ESTELLE swifigs rouncl on them her hack to the door 
ESTELLE [m a muffled voice] You re hateful both of you 
INEZ Hateful^ Yes that s the woid Now get on with it That fellow who 
killed himself on your account — you were his mistress eh^ 

GARCIN Of course she was And he wanted to have her to himself alone 
That s so isn t it^ 

INEZ He danced the tango like a professional but he was pool as a church 
mouse — that s right isn t it^ 

A short stltnce 

GARCIN Was he pool or not^ Give a straight answci 
ESTELLE Yes he was poor 

GARCIN And then you had youi reputation to keep up One day he came 
and implored you to run away with him and you laughed m his face 
INEZ That s It You laughed at him And so he killed himself 
ESTELLE Used you to look at Florence m that way"? 

INEZ Yes 

A short pati:>e then es telle hursts out laughing 

ESTELLE You ve got it all wiong you two [She stiffens her shoulders still 
leaning against the door and faces them Her voice grows shrill truculent ] He 
wanted me to have a baby So theie’ 

GARCIN And you didn t want one? 

ESTELLE I certainly didnt But the baby came worse luck I went to 
Switzerland for five months No one knew anything It was a girl Roger 
was with me when she was bom It pleased him no end, having a daughter 
It didn’t please me'^ 

GARCIN And then? 

ESTELLE There was a balcony overlooking the lake I brought a big stone 
He could see what I was up to and he kept on shoutmg, Estelle, for God s 
sake dont’ I hated him then He saw it all He was leanmg over the 
balcony and he saw the rings spreading on the water 
GARCIN Yes? And then? 

ESTELLE That s all I came back to Pans — and he did as he wished 
GARCIN You mean, he blew his brams out? 

ESTELLE It was absurd of him really my husband never suspected any- 
thing [A pause ] Oh, how I loathe you’ [She sobs tearkssly ] 

GARCIN Nothing domg Tears dont flow in this place 

ESTELLE Tm a coward A coward’ [Pause ] If you knew how I hate you’ 
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INFZ [taking her m her arms] Poor child’ [To garcin] So the hearings 
over But there s no need to look like a hanging judge 
GARCIN A hanging judged [He glances round him ] I d give a lot to be able 
to see myself m a glass [Pause ] How hot it is’ [Unthinkingly he takes off 
hts coat ] Oh sorry’ [He starts putting it on again ] 

ESTELLE Don t bother You can stay m your shirt-sleeves As dungs are 
GARCIN Just so [He drops hts coat on the sofa ] You mustn t be angry with 
me Estelle 

ESTELLE I m not angry with you 

INEZ And what about me^ Are you angry with me^ 

ESTELLE Yes 
A short silence 

INEZ Well Mr Garcm now you have us in the nude all right Do you 
understand thmgs any better for that^ 

GARCIN I wonder Yes perhaps a trifle better [Timidly ] And now sup- 
pose we start trying to help each other^ 

INEZ I don t need help 

GARCIN Inez they ve laid their snare damned cunningly — ^like a cobweb 
If you make any movement if you raise your hand to fan yourself Estelle 
and I feel a little tug Alone none of us can save himself oi herself we re 
linked together mextncabiy So you can take your choice [A pause ] 
Hullo^ What s happening^ 

INEZ They ve let it The wmdows are wide open a man is sitting on my 
bed My bed if you please’ TheyVe let it let it’ Step m, step in make 
yourself at home you brute’ Ah there s a woman too She s going up to 
him putting her hands on his shoulders Damn it why don t they 
turn the lights on^ It s getting dark Now he s gomg to kiss her But that s 
my room my room’ Pitch dark now I can t see anythmg but I hear them 
whispering whispering Is he gomg to make love to her on my bed? 
What’s that she said^ That it s noon and the sun is slumng? I must be gomg 
blind [A pause ] Blacked out I can t see or hear a thing So I m done with 
the earth it seems No more alibis for me’ [She shudders ] I feel so empty 
desiccated—rreally dead at last All of me s here in this room [A pause ] 
What were you saymg?* Something about helping me wasn t it? 

GARCIN Yes 

INEZ Helping me to do what? 

GARCIN To defeat their devilish tricks 

INEZ And what do you expect me to do in return? 

GAR ciN To help me It only needs a little effort Inez just a spark of human 
feeling 

INEZ Human feelmg That s beyond my range Tm rotten to the core 
GARCIN And how about me? [A pause ] All the same, suppose we try? 
INEZ It’s no use I mall dnedup I can t give and I can t receive How could 
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I help you^ A dead twig ready for the burning [She falls stlent gazing at 
ESTELLE u/ho hus burted her head tn her hands ] Florence was fair a natural 
blonde 

G ARCIN Do } ou realize that this young woman s fated to be your torturer^ 
INEZ Perhaps I ve guessed it 

GARCIN It s through her they 11 get you I of course I m different 
aloof I take no notice of her Suppose you had a try 

INEZ Yes^ 

GARCIN It satrap They re watching you to see if you 11 fall into it 
INEZ I know And you re another trap Do you think they haven t fore- 
known every word you say^ And of course there s a whole nest of pitfalls 
that we can t see Everything here s a booby-trap But what do I care^ 
I m a pitfall too For her obviously And perhaps 1 11 catch her 
GARCIN You won t catch anything We re chasing after each other round 
and round in a viaous circle like the horses on a roundabout That s part 
of their plan of course Drop it Inez Open your hands and let go 
of everything Or else you 11 brmg disaster on all three of us 
INEZ Do I look the sort of person who lets go^ I know what s coming to 
me I m going to bum and it s to last for ever Yes I know everything 
But do you think 1 11 let go^ 1 11 catch her she’ll see you through my eyes 
as Florence saw that other man What’s the good of trying to enhst my 
sympathy^ I assure you I know everythmg and I can t feel sorry even for 
myself A trap^ Don 1 1 know it and that Tm in a trap myself up to the 
neck and there s nothing to be done about it And if it sluts their book 
so much the better^ 

GARCIN [gripping her shoulders] Well I, anyhow can feel sorry for you 
too Look at me we’re naked naked right through and I can see into your 
heart That s one link between us Do you think I d want to hurt you^ 
I don t regret anything I m dried up too But for you I can still feel pity 
INEZ, who has let him keep his hands on her shoulders until now shakes herself 
loose 

INEZ Don t I hate being pawed about And keep your pity for yourself 
Don t forget Garcin, that there are traps for you, too m this room All 
mcely set for you You d do better to watch your own mterests [A pause ] 
But if you will leave us in peace, this child and me 1 11 see I don t do you 
any harm 

GARCIN gazes at her for a moment then shrugs his shoulders 
GARCIN Very well 

ESTELLE [raising her head] Please Garan 
GARCIN What do you want of me^ 

ESTELLE rises and goes up to hm 
ESTELLE You Call help me anyhow 
GARCIN If you want help apply to her 
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[INEZ has coftie up and is standing behind es telle but without touching her 
During the dialogue thatjollows she speaks almost in her ear estelle keep 
her eyes on gaecin who observes her without speaking and she addresses her 
answers to him as tf it were he who is (Questioning her ] 

ESTELLE I implore you Garcm you gave me youi promise didntyou^ 
Help me quick I dont want to be left alone Olgas taken him to a 
cabaret 

INEZ Taken wliom^ 

ESTELLE Peter Oh now they re dancmg together 
INEZ Who s Peter^ 

ESTELLE Such a Silly boy He called me his glanang stream-- just fancy ^ 
He was terribly in love with me She s persuaded him to come out 
with her to-night 
INEZ Do you love him^ 

ESTELLE They re sittmg down now She s pufiing hke a giampus What a 
fool the girl is to insist on dancmg^ But I dare say she does it to reduce 
No of course I don t love lum he s only eighteen and I m not a baby- 
snatchei 

INEZ Then why bother about them^ What difference can it make^ 

ESTELLE He belonged to me 

INEZ Nothmg on earth belongs to you any more 

ESTELLE I tell you he was mine All mine 

INEZ Yes he was yours — once But now Try to make him hear, ti) 

to touch him Olga can touch lum talk to him as much as she likes That s 
so isn t it^ She can squeeze his hands, rub herself against lum 
ESTELLE Yes look^ She’s pressing her great fat chest agamst him puffing 
and blowing m his face But my pool little lamb can t you see how ndi- 
culous she is why don t you laugh at her^ Oh, once I d have only had to 
glance at them and she d have slunk away Is there really nothing nothing 
left of me^ 

INEZ Nothmg whatever Nothing of you’s left on earth — ^not even a 
shadow All you own is here Would you Idee that paper-Lmfe^ Or that 
oniament on the mantelpiece^ That blue sofa s yours And I my dear 
am yours for ever 

ESTELLE You mine* That s good Well, which of you two would dare to 
call me his glanang stream his crystal girP You know too much about 
me, you loiow I m rotten through and through Peter dear, think of 
me fix your thoughts on me and save me All the time youYe thinking 
my glancing stream my crystal girf I m only half here, f m only half 
wicked, and half of me is down there with you, clean and bnght and 
crystal-clear as rumnng water Oh, just look at her face all scarlet, hke 
a tom'^to* No, it’s absurd weVe laughed at her togedaer you and I, often 
and often What’s that tune I always loved it? Yes, the St Louis 
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Blues All right dance away dance away Gaicin I wish you could see 
her you d die of laughing Only — ^she 11 never know I see her Yes I see 
you Olga with your haii all anyhow and you do look a dope my dear 
Oh now you re treading on his toes It s a scream ’ Hurry up^ Quicker ^ 
Quicker ^ He s dragging her along, bundhng her round and round— it s 
too ghastly’ He always said I was so light, he loved to dance with me 
[She ts dancing as she speaks ] I tell you Olga, I can see you No she doesn t 
care, she s dancing tlirough my gaze What s that^ What s that you said^ 
Our poor deal EsteUe^ Oh don t be such a humbug’ You didn t even 
shed a tear at the funeral And she has the nerve to talk to Inm about 
her poor dear fiiend Estelle’ How dare she discuss me with Peter^ Now 
then keep tmie She never could dance and talk at once Oh, what s 
that ^ No, no Don t tell him Please, please don t tell him You can 
keep him do what you like with him but please don t tell him about — 
that’ [She has stopped dancing ] All right You can have him now Isn t it 
foul Garcin^ She s told lum everything about Roger, my trip to Switzer- 
land, the baby Pool Estelle wasn t exactly ’ No I wasn t exactly 
True enough He s looking grave, shaking his head, but he doesn’t seem 
so very much surpnsed not what one’d expect Keep him then — won t 
haggle with you ovei his long eyelashes, his pretty girlish face They re 
yours for the asking His glanang stream his crystal Well the crystal’s 
shattered into bits Poor Estelle’ Dance dance, dance On with it But 
do keep time One two One, two How I d love to go down to earth 
just for a moment and dance with him again [She dances again for some 
moments ] The music s growing famter They ve turned down the lights 
like they do for a tango Why are they playing so softly^ Louder please 
I can t hear It s so far away so far away I I can t hear a sound [She 
stops dancing ] All over It s the end The earth has left me [To garcin ] 
Don t turn from me please Take me m your arms 

Behind estelle s back, inez signs to garcin to move away 

INEZ [commandtngly] Now then, Garan’ 

GARCIN moves back a step, and, glancing at estelle points to Inez 

GARCIN It’s to her you should say that 

ESTELLE [clmgtng to htm] Don’t turn away You’re a man aren’t you, and 
surely I m not such a fright as all that’ Everyone says I ve lovely hair and 
after all, a man killed himself on my account You have to look at some- 
thmg and there’s nothing here to see except the sofas and that awful 
ornament and the table Surely Tm better to look at than a lot of stupid 
furniture Listen’ Ive dropped out of their hearts hke a httle sparrow 
fallen from its nest So gather me up dear fold me to your heait — and 
you’ll see how mce I can be 

GARCIN [freeing hmselffrom her, after a short struggle] I tell you it s to that 
lady you should speak 
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ESTELLE To h.er^ But she doesn t count, she s a woman 
INEZ Oh I don t count^ Is that what you think^ But my poor little fallen 
nestlmg youVe been sheltering m my heart for ages though you didn t 
realize it Don t be afraid 1 11 keep looking at you for ever and ever 
without a flutter of my eyelids and you'll live m my gaze like a mote in 
a sunbeam 

ESTELLE A sunbeam indeed’ Dont talk such rubbish’ You ve tried that 
tnck already and you should know it doesn t work 
INEZ Estelle’ My glancing stream My crystal’ 

ESTELLE Your crystaP It s grotesque Do you thmk you can fool me with 
that sort of talk^ Everyone knows by now what I did to my baby The 
crystal's shattered but I don t care I mjust a hollow dummy, all that s left 
of me is the outside — but it s not for you 
INEZ Come to me Estelle You shall be whatever you like a glanang 
stream, a muddy stream And deep down in my eyes you 11 see yourself 
just as you want to be 

ESTELLE oh, leave me in peace You haven t any eyes Oh damn it isnt 
there anythmg I can do to get nd of you? I ve an idea [She spits lu Inez 
face] There’ 

INEZ Garcin you shall pay foi this 
A pause garcin shrugs his shoulders and goes to estelle 
GARCIN So It s a man you need? 

ESTELLE Not any man You 

GARCIN No humbug now Any man would do your business As I happen 
to be here, you want me Right’ [He grips her shoulders ] Mind I m not 
your sort at all really I m not a young nincompoop and I don't dance 
the tango 

ESTELLE 1 11 take you as you are And perhaps I shall change you 
GARCIN I doubt It I shan t pay much attention I ve other things to thud 
about 

ESTELLE “What things? 

GARCIN They wouldn't interest you 

ESTELLE 1 11 sit Oil your sofa and wait for you to take some noUcc of me 
I promise not to bother you at all 

INEZ [u/ith a shnll laugh] That's right, fawn on him, like the silly biuh you 
are Grovel and cringe’ And he hasn t even good looks to commend him’ 
ESTELLE [to garcin] Don't listen to her She has no eyes no ears She's — 
nothing 

GARCIN 1 11 give you what I can It doesn t amount to much I shan't love 
you, I know you too well 
ESTELLE Do you Want me anyhow? 

GARCIN Yes 
ESTELLE I ask no more 
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GARCIN In that case [He bends, over her ] 

INEZ Estelle^ Garcm^ You must be going crazy Youhe not alone Tnihere 
too 

GARCIN of course — but what does it matter^ 

INEZ Under my eyes^ You couldn t couldn t do it 
ESTELLE why not^ I often undressed with my maid looking on 
INEZ [gripping GARCIN s arm] Let her alone Don t paw her with your 
dirty man $ hands 

GARCIN [thru^tmq her away roughly] Take care I m no gentleman and f d 
have no compunction about stnking a woman 
INEZ But you promised me you promised Ihn only asking \ou to keep 
your word 

GARCIN Why should I considenng you were the first to bre ik out agree- 
ment^ 

INEZ turns^ htr back on him and retreats to the far end of the room 
INEZ Very well hive it vour own way I*m the weaker part} one against 
two But don t forget I m here, and watching I shan t take my eyes olf 
you Garon when youVe kissing her, you 11 feel tliein bonng into you 
Yes have it your own way make love and get it over We re m hell mv 
turn will come 

During the following sane she ivatches them without speaking 
GARCIN hack to ESTELLE and grasping her shoulders] Now then 

Your hps Gi\e me your lips 
A pause Ht bends to ktss her, then abruptly straightens up 
ESTELLE [mdignandy] Really* [A pause ] Didn 1 1 tell you not to pay any 
attenuon to hcr^ 

c ARCIN You ve got it wrong [S/iorf silence ] It^s Gomez, he s back m the 
prcss-rooim Thev ve shut the windows it must be winter down there 
Six months Six months since I Well I warned you fd be absent- 
minded sometimes, didn t P They’re skvenng they’ve kept their coats 
on Funny they should fed the cold hke that, when I’m feeling so hot Ah, 
this time he s talking about mt 

ESTELLE Is It going to last loug^ sikme ] You might at least tell me 
what he s saying 

GARCIN Notkng Nothing worth repeating He’s a swine, that’s all {He 
listens attentimly j A god-damned, bloody swmt [He turns to estbllb | 
Let’s come back to— to ourselves Are you going to love me^ 

ESTELLE {jtmimfl I wonder now* 

GARCIN Will you trust meP 

ESTELLE What a quaint thing to ask* Comidmng you U be under my eyes 
all the time, and I don’t think I Ve much to fear from Inez, so far as you’re 
concerned 

GARCIN Obviously [A pause He takes h$$ hands off shoulders] I 
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was thinking of anothei kind of trust [Listens ] Talk away talk away you 
swine I ni not there to defend n^yself [To fstelle ] Estelle you must 
give me youi trust 

ESTELLE oh what a nuisance you aie^ Im giving you my mouth my 
aims my whole body — and everytlimg could be so simple My trust ^ 

I haven t any to give I m afiaid and you re making me terribly embar- 
i.assed You must have something pretty ghastly on your conscience to 
make such a fuss about my trusting you 
GAR GIN They shot me 

ESTELLE I loiow Bccausc you refused to fight Well why shouldn t you^ 
GARCIN I I didn t exactly refuse [In a far-away voice ] I must say he 
talks well, he makes out a good case against me but he never says what 
I should have done instead Should I have gone to the General and said 
General, I decline to fight ^ A mug s game, they^d have promptly locked 
me up But I wanted to show my colours my true colours, do you under- 
stand? I wasn t going to be silenced [ToESTELiEjSoI I took the 
tram They caught me at the frontier 
ESTELLE where were you trymg to go? 

GARCIN To Mexico I meant to launch a paafist newspaper down there 
[A short siknce ] Well why don t you speak? 

ESTELLE what could I say? You acted quite nghtly as you didn t want to 
fight [garcin makes a fretful gesture ] But, darling how on earth can I 
guess what you want me to answer? 

INEZ Can’t you guess? Well, I can He wants you to tell him that he bolted 
hke a hon For bolt he did and thaf s what $ bitmg him 
GARCIN ‘Bolted ’ went away — ^we won’t quarrel over words 
ESTELLE But you had to run away If you d stayed they’d have scut you to 
jail wouldntthey? 

GARCIN Of course ] Well, Estelle am I a coward? 

ESTELLE How Can I say? Don’t be so unreasonable, darling I can t put 
myself in your skin You must decide that for yourself 
GARCIN [weanly\ I can’t deade 

ESTELLE Anyhow, you must remember You must have had reasons for 
actmg as you did 
GARCIN I had 
ESTELLE Well? 

GARCIN But were they the real reasons? 

ESTELLE You’ve 1 twistcd mmd that’s your trouble Plaguing yourself 
over such trifles^ 

GARCIN fd thought It all out, and I wanted to make a stand But was that 
my real motive? 

INEZ Exactly That’s the question Was that your real motive? No doubt 
you argued it out with yourself, you weighed the pros and cons, you 
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found good rcasoi s foi acting as )ou did But fear and hu cd and all the 
dirty little msuiicts one keeps dark — they re motives too So carry on 
Mr Garcm and try to be honest with yourself— for once 
GARCIN Do I need you to tell me that^ Day and night I paced my cell 
from the window to the door from the door to the wmdovv I pned into 
my heart, I sleuthed myself like a detective By the end of it I felt as if I ci 
given my whole life to introspection But always I harked back to the one 
dung certain — ^that I had acted as I did Id taken that tiaiii to the frontier 
But why^ Wliy^ Finally I thought My death will settle it If I face death 
courageously, 1 11 prove I am no coward 
INEZ And how did you face death? 

GARCiN Miserably Rottenly [inez laughs] Oh, it was only a physical 
lapse — that might happen to anyone, Tm not ashamed of it Only every- 
thing s been left in suspense for ever [To estelle ] Come here Estelle 
Look at me I want to feel someone lookmg at me while they re talking 
about me on earth I like green eyes 
INEZ Green eyes ^ Just hark to him* And you Estelle, do you like cowards? 
ESTELLE If you fcncw how little I care* Coward or hcio ids all one — 
provided he kisses well 

GARCiN There they are slumped m their chairs sucking at their agars 
Bored they look Half-asleep They’re thinking Garcm s a coward But 
only vagucl), dreamily One’s got to think of something ‘That chap 
Garcm was a coward ’ That’s what they \c decided, those dear friends of 
mmc In six months’ time they’ll be saying ‘Cowardly as that skunk 
Garcm ’ You re lucky you two, no one on earth is giving vou another 
thought But I — I m long m dying 
INEZ What about your wife, Garcm? 

GARCIN Oh, didn’t I tell you? She’s dead 
INEZ Dead? 

GARCIN Yes she died just now About two months ago 
INEZ Ofgnef? 

c ARCIN What else should she die of? So all is for the best, you see, the 
war’s over, my wife’s dead, and I’ve carved out my place m Instory 
He gwes a diokmg sob md passes his hand over Ins face es telle catchu hs arm 
j SXBLLB My poor darhng* Lookat me Pkasclook loach me Touch me 
[She takes k$ hand and puts it on her neck ] There Keep your hand there 
[OARCIN makes a fretful mopement ] No, don’t mo\e Why trouble what 
those men arc tbi^ng? They’ll die off one by one Forget them Tlieie’s 
only me, now 

GARCIN But they won’t forget tne^ not they* Thcyll die, but others will 
come after them to carry on the legend I’ve left my fate m their hands 
ESTELLE You think too much, that’s jour trouble 
GARCIN What eke is there to do now? I v^as a man of action once 
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Oh, if only I could be with them again for just one day — d flmg their 
he in their teeth But I m locked out they re passing judgment on my hfe 
without troubhng about me and they re nght because I m dead Dead 
and done with [Laughs J A back number 
A short pause 
ESTELLE [gently] Garcm 

GARCIN StiH there^ Now listen* 1 want you to do me a service No don t 
shrink away I know it must seem strange to you havmg someone asking 
you for help, you’re not used to that But if you 11 make the effort if 
you 11 only wtll it hard enough I dare say we can really love each other 
Look at it tins way A thousand of them are proclaaming I m a coward, 
but what do numbers matter^ If there s someone just one person to say 
quite positively I did not run away that I m not the sort who runs away 
that I m brave and decent and the rest of it—well that one person s faith 
would save me Will you have that faith m me^ Then I shall love you and 
cherish you for ever Estelle — will you^ 

ESTELLE [laughing] Oh, you dear silly man do you think I could love a 
coward^ 

GARCIN But just now you said 

ESTELLE I was only teasnig you I hke men, my dear who re real men with 
tough skin and strong hands You haven t a coward s chm or a coward s 
mouth or a coward’s voice, or a coward’s hair And it s for your mouth 
your hair, your voice I love you 
GARCIN Do you mean this^ Really mean it^ 

ESTELLE shall I swear it^ 

GARCIN Then I snap my fingers at tliem all, those below and those m here 
Estelle, we shall climb out of hell {inez gives a shrill laugh He breaks off 
and states at her ] What s that^ 

INEZ [still laughing] But she doesn t mean a word of what she says How 
can you be such a simpleton^ EsteUe am I a coward^ As if she cared a 
damn either way 

ESTELLE Inez how dare you^ [To garcin] Dont hstcn to her It you 
want me to have faith m you, you must begin by trusting me 
INEZ That s nght* That’s nght* Trust away* She wants a man — thzt fax you 
can trust her— she wants a man s arm round her waist, a man s smeU a 
man’s eyes glowing with desire And that’s all she wants She’d assure 
you you were God Almighty if she thought it would give you pleasure 
GARCIN Estelle, is this true^ Answea: me Is it true^ 

ESTELLE what do you expect me to say^ Don’t you realize how maddening 
It IS to have to answer questions one can’t make head or tail oP [5k stamps 
her foot ] You do make things difficult Anyhow I’d love you jmt the 
same, even if you were a coward Imt that enough^ 

A short pause 
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GA'RCiN[tothetwot4/om€n] Youdisgust me bothofyou [He goes towards the 
door] 

ESTELLE what are you up to^ 

GARCIN I m going 

INEZ [qmcUy] You won t get far The door is locked 
GARCIN I U make them open it [He presses the bell^-push The bell does not 
rtttg] 

ESTELLE Please^ Please^ 

INEZ [/oestelle} Don t worry my pet The bell docsn t work 
GARCIN I tdl you they shall open [Drums on the door J I can t endure it 
any longer, I m through with you both [estelle runs to htm, he pushes 
het away ] Go awaj You ic even fouler than she I won t let myself get 
bogged m your eyes You re soft and slimy Ugh^ [Bangs on the door agam J 
Like an octopus Like a quagmire 

ESTELLE I beg ) ou oli I beg you not to leave me 1 11 promise not to speak 
agam I won t trouble you in any wiy — but don t go I daren t be kft 
alone with Inez, now she s show n her claws 
GARCIN Look after ) ourself I never asked you to come here 
ESTELLE oh, how mean you are* Yes it s quite true youVe a coward 
INEZ [gotng up to estelle] Well my htde sparrow fallen from the nest, I 
hope vou re satisfied now You spat m my face — ^playmg up to him of 
course — and we had a tiff on his account But he s going and a good rid- 
dance It will be We two women will have the place to ourselves 
ESTELLE You woH t gam anytbng If that door opens I m going too 
INEZ Where^ 

ESTELLE I don t circ where As far from you as I can 
GhRcm has bun drmnmmg on the door while they talk 
GARCIN Open the door^ Open, blast you* 1 11 endure anything your red- 
hot tongs and molten lead your racks and prongs and garrets — all your 
fiendish gadgets everything that burns and flays and tears — 1 11 put up 
with any torture you impose Anything, anything would be better than 
this agony of mmd this creeping pain that gnaws and fumbles and caresses 
one, and never hurts quite enough [He grips the door-knob and rattles ti ] 
Now will you open^ [ The door ftes open with a jerk and he nearly falls on 
the floor ] Ah* ^ long silence 
INEZ Well, Garein^ You Ye free to go 

GARCIN Imidtiatipely] Now I wonder why that door opened 
INEZ What are you waiting for^ Hurry up and go 
GARCIN I shall not go 

INEZ And you, Estelle^ [estelle dots not move Inez hursts out laughing ] 
So what^ Wkeh shall it be^ Which of the three of us wdi leavc^ The 
hmwrs down why are we waiting^ But what a situation* ItY a 
scream* WcYe inseparables* 
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ESTELLE springs at her ftom behind 

ESTELLE Inseparables^ Gai^cui come and lend a hand Quickly We 11 push 
her out and slam the door on her Tl at 11 teach her a les on 
INEZ [struggling with estelll] Estelle^ I beg you let me stay I won t go 
I won t go Not into the passage 
GARCIN Let go of hei 
ESTELLE Youieciazy She hates you 
GARCIN Ifs because of hei I m staying heie 
ESTELLE release^! inez and stares dumbfoundedly garcin 
INEZ Because of me^ [Pause ] All right shut the door It s ten times hotter 
here since it opened [garcin goes to the door and shuts tt ] Because of me 
you said^ 

garcin Yes You anyhow know what it means to be t coward 
INEZ Yes I know 

GARCIN And you know what wicl edness is, and shame ii d fear There 
were days when you peered into yourself, into the secret places of your 
heart and what you saw there made you faint with honor And then 
next day you didn t know what to make of it vou couldn t intcrpict the 
hoiror you had glimpsed the day before Yes you know what evil costs 
And when you say I m a coward you know from expcnence what that 
means Is that so^ 

INEZ Yes 

GARCIN So Its you whom I ha\c to convince \ou arc of ni\ kind Did 
you suppose I meant to go^ No I couldn t leave you hcie gloatmg over 
my defeat, with all those thoughts about me running in \ our head 
INEZ Do you really wish to convince me^ 

GARCIN Tiiat s the one and only tiling I wish for now I can t hear them 
any longer you know Probably that means they re thiough with me 
Foi good and all The curtain s down nothing of me is left on earth — ^not 
even the name of coward So Inez we’re alone Only you two remain to 
give a thought to me She — she doesn’t count It s you who matter, you 
you hate me If you’ll have faith in me I’m saved 
INEZ It won t be easy Have a look at me I m a hard-headed woman 
GARCIN I’ll give you all the time that s needed 
INEZ Yes we ve lots of time m hand All time 

GARCIN [putting his hands on her shoulders] Listen^ Each man has an aim in 
life a leading motive, that s so isn t it^ Well I didn’t give a damn for 
wealth, or for love I aimed at being a real man A tough as they say 
I staked everything on the same horse Can one possibly be a coward 
when one’s deliberately courted danger at every turn? And can one judge 
a life by a smgle action? 

INEZ Why not? For thirty years you dreamt you weie a hero, and condoned 
a thousand petty lapses — because a hero, of course, can do no wrong An 
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easy method obviously Then 1 day came when you were up against it 
the led light of real danger — and you took the train to Mexico 
garcin I dreamt , you siy It was no dream When I chose the hardest 
path I made my choice dchbcrately A mm is what he wills himself to be 
INEZ Prove it Prove it was no dieam Its what one docs and nothing 
else that shows the stuff one s made of 
garcin I died too soon I wasn t allowed time to to do m\ deeds 
INEZ One always dies too soon — or too late And yet one s whole hfe is 
complete at that moment with a line drawn neatly under it ready for the 
summing up You are — your life, and nothing else 
GARCIN What a poisonous woman you arc^ With an answer for cverv- 
thing 

INEZ Now then^ Don t lose heart It shouldn’t be so hard convincing me 
Pull yourself together man rake up some arguments {ga'rcin shrugs his 
shoulders] Ah wasnt I right when I said you were vulnerable^ Now 
you rc going to pay the pace, and what a priced You re a coward, Garan, 
because I wish it I wish it — do you hear^ — I wish it And yet just look 
at me see how weak I am a mere breath on the air a gaze observing you 
a formless thought that thinks you [He walks towards her opening his hands ] 
Ah they re open now those big hands those coarse, mans hands ^ But 
what do you hope to do^ You can’t tlirottle thoughts with hands So 
) 0 u ve no choice, you must convince me, and you re at my mercy 
ESTELLE Garan^ 

GARCIN What^ 

ESTELLE Revenge yourself 
GARCIN How^ 

ESTELLE Kiss me, darling — then you 11 hear her squeal 

GARCIN That’s true, Inez I’m at your mercy but you’re at mine as well 

He bends over estelle X'he? gwes a httk ay 

INEZ Oh you coward you weakling rumnng to women to console you* 
ESTELLE That s right, Inez Squeal away 

INEZ What a lovely pair you make^ If you could set his big paw splayed 
out on your back, ruebng up your skin and creasing the silk Be careful, 
though * He s pcrspinng his hand wall leave a blue stam on your dress 
ESTELLE Squeal away Inez squeal away’ Hug me tight, darhng, tighter 
still — that’ll finish her off and a good thing too’ 

INEZ Yes, Garcin she s nght Carry on with it press her to you till you 
feel your bodies melting into each other a lump of warm, throbbing 
flesh Love’s a grand solace isn’t it, my fnend^ Deep and dark as 
sleep But I’ll set you don’t sleep 
GARCIN makes a slight movement 

ESTELLE* Don’t listen to her Press your hps to my mouth Oh, I’m yours, 
yours, yours 
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INEZ Well what are you waituig for? Do as you re told What a lovely 
scene coward Garan holding baby-killer Estelle m his manly arms ’ Make 
your stakes everyone Will coward Garcm kiss the lady or won t he dare? 
Whats the betting? Tm watching you everybody's watchmg Im a 
crowd all by myself Do you hear the crowd? Do you hear them mutter- 
ing, Garcm? Mumbhng and muttermg ^Coward* Coward^ Coward * 
Coward ^ — thats what they're saying Its no use trymg to escape 
ril never let you go What do you hope to get from her silly lips? For- 
getfubess? But I shan't forget you not I* *It s i you must convince So 
come to me I'm waiting Come along now Look how obedient he is 
like a well-tramed dog who comes when his mistress calls You can t hold 
bm and you never will 

GARCiN Will mght never come? 

INEZ Never 

GARCIN You will always see me? 

INEZ Always 

GARCIN moves away from estelie and takes some steps across the room He goes 
to the bronze ornament 

GARCIN Tbs bronze [Strokes tt thoughtfully ] Yes now s the moment I'm 
looking at tbs tbng on the mantelpiece and I understand that I ni in hell 
I tell you everytbng s been thought out beforehand They knew I d stand 
at the fireplace stroking tbs tbng of bronze with all those eyes intent on 
me Devouring me [He swings round abruptly ] What? Only two of you? 
I thought there were more many more [Laughs ] So tbs is hell I d never 
have beheved it You remember all we were told about the torture- 
chambers the fire and brimstone the burmng marl Old wives tales ^ 
There s no need for red-hot pokers Hell is other people^ 

ESTELLE My darlmg^ Please 

GARCIN [thrusting her away] No let me be She is between us I cannot love 
you when she s watching 

ESTELLE Bdght^ In that case 1 11 stop her watebng us 

She picks up the paper-^kntfe from the table rushes at Inez and stabs her several 
times 

INEZ [struggling and laughing] But you crazy creature, what do you think 
you're doing? You know quite well I m dead 

ESTELLE Dead? 

She drops the knife A pause Inez picks up the knife and Jabs herself with it 
regrefutty 

INEZ Dead! Dead^ Dead* Knives poison, ropes — all useless It has happened 
already f do you understand? Once and for all So here we are for ever 
[Laughs ] 

ESTELLE [mth a peal of laughter] For ever My God how funny* For ever 

GARCIN looks at the two tvomen^ and jams tn the laughter 





gar Cl N For ever and ever and ever 

They slump on to their respective sofas A long silence Their laughter dies away 
and they gaze at each other 
GARCIN Well well let s get on with it 

CURTAIN 
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CHEZ M PRIEUR 

I he i>ttll mn drops, the raindrops still 
Navigate my window-^siU 
When I watched them yesterday, 

And still beyond the dripping eavt^ 

By tangkwood and wtllou ^leaves 
I he river kars the ram awa} 

From willow-tree to window-pinc 
Between the aver ind the ram 
The garden s green asylum goes 
Here the indecent toadstools sprout 
And bryony that twists about 
The thorny ropes of rimbler rose 

Burdock bmd^?vccd barley-grass, 
Razor-blade and broken glass 
Constrict the worm that never dies 
Look* where maternal marrows sprawl 
The penitentiai raindrops fall 
From chicory vnth wet blue eyes 

A flat, black boat, its bloat fat back 
Aground among the garden wrack 
Lies where it has always lam. 

Though yarrow-foam and sorrel-sand 
Weave a shpway overland 
To meet the nver and the ram 

Though sorrel-sand and > arrow-foam 
Call the stranded exile home, 

The garden whispers 'Peace* Be still 
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And still the iiver sings beyond 
The seven catfish m the pond 
Who may not wander where they will 


Another time anothei day 
(I sit and dream the rain away) 

The wind sang the sun shone 
O visionary weather-vane 
Point the west wind home again 
And let the prisoners be gone 

Let convolvulus at dawn 
Creep across a ghostly lawn 
In flight from the captivity 
Slnft the wind unfix the star 
Till the fever-swamps that irc 
Were not and will never be 

Till the boat m sunhght ndes 
With water slapping botli its sides 
On a noonday pleasure-cruisc 
In the green shadow of whose wake 
Voluptuary catfish take 
Their dappled ease among the ooze 

Here beyond my boyhood’s eye, 
Wheic salmon-coloured sandbanks he, 
The wlnte buds whistle to the sca^ 
And fish and boat and bird are one 
Moving seaward m the sun 
O God of Gardens, set them free 

The sull ram drops, the raindrops still 
Navigate my tomdow^siU, 

Where I watched them yesterday, 

And still heyond the dripping eaves 
By tangkivood and wtlhw4eaves 
The nver hears the rmn away 
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NEW AGE 

To-mght the wmd comes screiming up the road 

Like a tram in the tube Over my cringing head 

Gas4amps are ghosts of the still-marching Dead 

Whose butchered eyes blown open 

Pity our cold condition 

Here m this rottmg air 

The trafSc hghts npen 

From green to yellow from yellow to red, 

And I, with a cobweb of ram in my hair 

Trudge between tram-hnes seeGng a world s salvation 

Only the lost are with me, only the late 
And the last lonely stragglers m the street 
A drunkard in the lamplight on whose coat 
Something still glistens, 

The frosted whore who marks 
My footfall on the stone. 

Sniffs m the wind and listens 
Under the red lamp of the traffic light, 

And a flash boy, adnft m the pm-smpe ram, 

Edgmg towards the privacy of parks 

These, my cold company, whose nailed feet 
Scrape on the pavements of eternal mght, 

The down-at-heel, who drift in the wet hght, 

Scekmg a wind to blow 
The spent leaf from its stalk, 

Who long for death. 

As the leaf longs for snow 
These only are unafraid, who throng to meet 
The wmd that bears a world’s end m its breatk 
O Christ have pity on them, where they walk 

Raise Your nailed hand^ Unwedge the window-frame 

Of the sleek man m bed Shiver the dream 

That muffles his drugged ear to the crack of doom 

And let him hear the shriek 

Of the relentless wind 

And the loose casement, rattling 
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Listen The clocks strike 
Heard by the lost unheard in the locked room 
Under the sheet where the sly hands go shutthng 
This mght and evermore world without end 


AT THE BUGA DI BACCO 

Over and over to-mght 
The piamst plays by the reef 
In the sea-green hght 
Of lamp under leaf 
His fingers are fish 
Leapmg 

The surf of a ghmmermg keyboard, 

And over and over the drummer is keeping 
Time with the swing and the swish 
Of waves on the seaboard 

Over and over the moon 
Dnfting from key to key 
Fmgers an endless tune 
Of hght on the sea 
Whose virgmal air 
Meeting 

The sensuous air of the summer, 

Soiuids over and over to breakers beating 
Time with the whisk and the whirr 
Of a lazy drummer 


LAMENT FOR A SAILOR 

Here where the mght is clear as sea-water 
And stones are white and the sticks are spars 
Swims on a windless, mackerel tide 
The dolphin moon m a shoal of stars 

Here, m the hmbo, where moths are spinners 
And clouds hke hulls dnft overhead, 

Move we must for our colder comfort, 

I the living and you the dead 
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Each on our way my ghost, my grayling, 
You to the water the land for me 
I am the fat-knuckled noisy diver 
But you are the quietest fish in the sea 


AT THE DARK HOUR 
(ToA) 

Our love was conceived in silence and must live silently 
Tins only our sorrow and this until the end 
Listen did we not he all of one evening 
Your heart under my liand 

And no word spoken no, not even the siglung 
Of pun made comfortable not the heart s beat 
Nor sound of urgency but a fire dying 
And the cold sheet^ 

The sailor goes home smguig the sleepy soldier 
May pm to the ht wall his lover s face 
Bo}S whistle under windows and are answered 
But wt must hold our peace 

Da) too, broke silentl) Before the blackbird. 

Before the trouble of traffic and the mist unrolled, 

I shall remember at the dark hour turmng to you 
For comfort m the cold 


AN EXPLANATION 

When the pillars of smoke that towered between heaven and earth 
On the day we died, h ive thinned m the wind and drifted 
And the hooded crow flaps home across the volcanic sky 
Somewhere beyond and below the httered horizon 
(O from what green and golden island^) 

Man I suppose will emerge and grow wise and read 
What we have written m guilt again with an innocent eye 
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Then if the desperate song we sang hke storm-cocks 
At the first flash, survives the ultimate thunder 
To be dreamily misunderstood by the children of quieter men, 
Remember that we who hved m the creepmg shadow 
(Dark over woodland cloud and water) 

Looked upon Beauty always as though for the last time 
And loved all thmgs the more, that might never be seen again 

Who chewed the leaf, uncertam of seeing the hawthorn 

Scatter its stars the length of a lane in summer 

Or fingered the sparrow s egg that might never be born a bird 

And wondered, even whether the wmdflaw moving 

Silently over the water’s surface 

Should gam the distant edge of the lake in safety 

Before the mfemo struck whose echoes shall never be heard 

I smg to a boy unborn and unbegotten 
Who have no war-song now for his huddled fathers 
In the lost hght awaitmg their time of eternal cold 
I know, I know that a legion of singers before us 
Looked their last on much that was lovel / 

And perished as we must perish But who will remember 
That most of tliem wept and died only because they were old^ 
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THE WORLD 

It bums III the void. 
Nothing upholds it 
Still It tia\tls 

1 lavclhng the void 
Upheld by burmng 
Nothing IS still 

Burning it travels 
The void upholds it 
Still It IS nothing 

Nothing It travels 
A burning void 
Upheld by soilness 


THE TRAVELLER 

A hundred years I slept beneath a thorn 

Until the tree was root and branches of my thought, 

Until white petals blossomed in my crown 

A thousand years I floated in a lake 

Until my bnmful eye could hold 

The scattered mooidight and the burnmg cloud 

Mmc IS the gaze that knows 
Eyebnght asphodel, and bnar rose 
I have seen sIk rainbow open, the sun dose 
6ss 
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A Wind that blows about the land 
I have raised temples of snow castles of sand 
And left them empty as a dead hand 

A winged ephemend I am born 
With myriad eyes and ghttermg wings 
That flames must wither or waters drown 

I must live I must die 

I am the memory of all desire 

I am the world s ashes and the kindling fire 


THE JOURNEY 

{For Wintfied Nichohon) 

As I went over fossil hill 
I gathered up small jointed stones, 

And I remembered the aichaic sea 
Where once these pebbles were my bones 

As I walked on the Roman wall 
The wind blew southward from the pole 
O I have been that violence hurled 
Against the ramparts of the world 

At nightfall m an empty kirk 
I felt the fear of all my deaths 
Shapes I had seen with animal eyes 
Crowded the dark with mystents 

I stood beside a tumbhng beck 
Where thistles grew upon a mound 
That many a day had been my home, 
Where now my heart rots in the ground 

I was the trout that haunts the pool, 

The shadowy presence of the stream 
Of many many hves I leave 
The scattered bone and broken wmg 
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I was the dying animal 
Whose cold eye closes on a jagged thorn 
Whose carcass soon is choked with moss, 
Whose skull is hidden hy the fern 

My footprmts sink in slnftmg sand 
And barley-fields have drunk my blood. 
My wisdom traced the spiral of a shell. 
My labour raised a cairn upon a fell 

Far I have come and far must go. 

In many a grave my sorrow hes 
But always from dead fingers grow 
Flowers that I bless with living eyes 


THE INVISIBLE SPECTRUM 

Learn if I dare the order of the wmd 
Fire tempest and the sea 
Leani if I dare into what mode of being 
The leaf falls from the tree 

Everywhere 

There are holes in the air 
Graves open to receive us, 

After the seventh colour 
And before the first 
Lies darkness 

Beyond sound silence 
Audible to bats 

And deep-sea fish that feel the tlirob of waves, 

Beyond sense, the spuming spheres, 

Atoms and stars 
That weave our lives 

Lovers seek sanctuary 
In the abyss 
From which they fly. 
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For in love s depths we sound 
The void 
Beyond mortality 

And through our sleep 
Move latent powers 
Strange as nebulae 
Dreams not ours 


THE PYTHONESS 

(For John Hayward) 

I am that serpent-haunted cave 

Whose navel breeds the fates of men 

All wisdom issues from a hole m the earth 

The gods form in my darkness and dissolve again 

From my blmd womb all kingdoms come 
And from my grave seven sleepers prophesy 
No babe unborn but wakens to my dream 
No lover but at last entombed in me shall he 

I am that feared and longed-for bummg place 
Where man and phoenix are consumed away 
And from my low polluted bed arise 
New sons new suns new skies 


SELF 


Who am I, who 
Speaks from the dust. 
Who looks from the clay^ 

Who hears 

For the mute stone, 

For fragile water feels 
With finger and bone^ 
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Who for the forest breathes the evening 

Sees for the rose 

Who knows 

What the bud sings^ 

Who am I who for the sun fears 
The demon dark 
In order holds 
Atom and chaos^ 

Who out of notlimgiicss has gazed 
On the belo\ cd fact? 


WORD MADE FLESH 

Word whose bicath is the world-circhng atmosphere 
Word that utters the woild that turns the wind 
Word that articulates the bird chat speeds upon the air 

Word that blazes out the trumpet of the sun 
Whose silence is the violm-music of the stars 
Whose melody is the dawn, and harmony the night 

Word traced in water of hi cs and light on water, 

Light on still water moving water waterfall 
And \/atcr colours of cloud of dew of spectral ram, 

Word msenbed on stone, mountain range upon range of stone, 
Word that is fire of the sun and fire within 
Order of atoms crjstallinc symmetry 

Grammar of five-fold rose and six-fold hly, 

Spiral of leaves on a bough hchx of shells, 

Rotation of twining plants on axes of darkness and light* 

Instinctive wisdom of fish and hon and ram, 

Rhydim of generation m flagellate and fern, 

Flash of fin, beat of wing, heartbeat beat of the dance 
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Hieroglyph m whose exact preasion is defined 
Feather and insect-wmg refraction of multiple eyes 
Eyes of the creatures oh mynadfold vision of the world 

Statement of mystery, how shall we name 
A spirit clothed m world, a world made man^ 


PEACE OF MIND 

If the pool were still 
The reflected w orld 
Of tottermg houses 
The falling cities 
The quakmg mountains 
Would cohere on the surface 

And stars invisible 
To the troubled mind 
Be seen in water 
Drawn from the soul s 
Bottomless well 
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CHAPTER I 

There is a photograph in existence of Aunt Sadie and hei sl\ children 
sitting round the tea-table at Alconleigh The table is situated as it was is 
now, and ever shall be m the hall in front of a huge open fire of logs Over 
the chimney-piecc plainly visible in the photograph hangs an entrenching 
tool with which in 1915 Uncle Matthew had whacked to deatli eight 
Germans one by one as they crawled out of a dug-out It is still covered 
with blood and hairs an object of fascination to us as children In the photo- 
graph Aunt Sadie s face always beautiful, appears strangely round her hair 
strangely fluffy, and hci clothes strangely dowdy but it is unmistakably she 
who sits there with Rohm, in oceans of lace lolling on her knee She seems 
uncertain what to do with his head and the presence of Nanny waiting to 
takehimaway IS felt though not seen The other cluldieti between Louisa s 
eleven and M itt § tw o ears, sit round the table in party dresses or fully bibs 
holding cups or mugs iccordmg to age all of them gazmg at the camera 
with large eyes opened wide by the flash, and lU looJ mg as if butter would 
not melt in their round pursed-up mouths There they arc, held hke flies in 
the ambei of that moment — chek goes the camera and on goes lift the 
mmutes, the days the years, the decades taking them further and further 
from tint happiness and promise of youth from the hopes Aunt Sadie must 
have hid for them, and from the dreams they dreamed for themselves I 
often think there is nothing qmte so poignantly sad as old family groups 
When a child I spent my Christmas holidays at Alconlcigh it was a regular 
feature of my life, and, wlule some of them shpped by with nothmg much 
to remember, others were distmgmshed by violent occurrences and had a 
defimte character of their own There was the time for example, when the 
servants wing caught fire, the time when my pony lay on me in the brook 
and nearly drowned me (not very nearly, he was soon dragged oft, but 
meanwhile bubbles were said to have been observed) There was drama 
when Lmda, aged ten, attempted suiade in order to rejoin an old smelly 
Border Terner which Uncle Matthew had had put down She collected and 
ate a basketful of yew-berncs, was discovered by Naimy and given mustard 
and water to make her sick Shew is then spoken to by Aunt Sadie clipped 
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o\er the ear by Unck Matthew put to bed for two da) and given a 
Labrador puppy winch soon took the place of the old Border m her affec- 
tions There was much worse drama when Linda aged twelve told the 
daughters of neighbours who had come to tea, what she supposed to be 
the facts of hfe Linda s presentation of the facts had been so gtucsome that 
the children left Alconleigh howhng dismall) their iicl \ es petimncutly im- 
paired their future chances of a sane and hipp) se> life much reduced This 
resulted in a senes of dreadful pumshments ftom a real beatine adnnnistcrcd 
by Une’e Matthew, to luncheon upstairs foi a \ eck There was the unforget- 
table hokday when Uncle Matthew and Aunt Sadie went to Canada The 
Radlett children would rush for the newspapers ever) dav hoping to see 
that then parents ship had gone down with all •> board they yearned to be 
total orphans — especially Linda who saw herself as Katie in WluH Krtw Did, 
the reins of the household gathered into small but capable hands The ship 
met with no iceberg and weathered the Atlantic storms but meanwhile we 
had a wonderful hohday free from rules 

But the Christmas I remember most clcarlv of all was when I was fourteen 
and Aunt Emily became engaged Aunt Emily w as Aunt Sadie s sister and 
she had brought me up from babyhood, my own mother, their youngest 
sister, having felt herself too beautiful and too gav to be burdened with a 
child at the age of nineteen She left my father w hen I was a month old and 
subsequently ran away so often, and with so many diffcient people, that she 
became known to her family and friends as the Bolter w hilc my father's 
second and presently his third, fourth and fifth wives verv naturally had 
no great wish to look after me Occasionally one of these impetuous parents 
would appear like a rocket, casting an unnatural glow upo i my I orizon 
They had great glamour and I longed to be caught up in their fiery trads 
and be earned away thoi^h m my heart I knew how lucky I v 'as to have 
Aunt Emily By degrees, as I grew up, they lost all eharm for me, the cold 
grey rocket cases mouldered where they had happened to fall, my mother 
with a major in the South of France, my father, his estates sold up to pay his 
debts with an old Rumanian countess ui the Bahamas Even before I was 
grown up much of the glamour with which they hod been surrounded had 
faded, and finally there was nodnng left, no foundation of cluldish mcmoncs 
to make them seem any different from other nuddlc-aged people Aunt 
Emily was never glamorous but she was always my mother, and I loved 
her 

At tlie nme of which I wnte, however, I was at an age when the least 
imaginative cluld supposes itself to be a changclmg, a Ennecss of Indian 
blood, Joan of Arc, or the future Empress of Russia I hankered after my 
parents, put on an idiotic face which was mtended to convey mingled suffer- 
ing and pnde when their names were mentioned, and thought of them as 
engulfed in deep, romantic, deadly sin 
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Linda and I were \cry much preoccupied with sin and out great hero was 
Oscar Wilde 

But what did he 

I asked Fa once and he roared at me — goodness, it was teirifymg He 
said If you mention that sewer s name again in this house 1 11 thrash you 
do you hear damn yoiK So I asked Sadie and she looked awfully vague 
and said Oh duck I never leally quite knew but whatever it was was 
worse than murder fearfully bad And darling don t talk about luni at 
meals will you^ 

We must find out 

Bob says he wiD when he goes to Eton 

*Oh, good^ Do you tlunL he was w^orse than Mummy and Daddy^ 

‘Surely he couldii t be Oh, you are so lucky, to ha c wicked parents * 

Tbs Christmas-timc, aged fourteen, I stumbled into the hall at \lcoiileigh 
bhnded by the hght after a six-mile drive from Mcrimford station It was 
always the same every year I always came down by the same train arriving 
at tea-time, and always found Aunt Sadie and the children round the table 
underneath the entrenebng tool, just as they were in the photograph It was 
always the same table and the same tea-things, the ebna with large roses on 
It, the tea-kettle and the sdver dish for scones simmermg over httle fiames — 
the human bemgs of course were getting imperceptibly older, the babies 
were becoming children, the children weie giowmg up, and there had been 
an addition in the shape of Victoria now aged two She was waddhng about 
with a chocolate biscuit clenched m hci fist, her face was smothered in 
chocolate and was a horrible sight, but thiough the stick; mask shone un- 
mistakably the blue of two steady Radiett eyes 

There was a tremendous scrapmg of chairs as I came 111, and a pack of 
Radletts hurled themselves upon me with the intensity and almost the 
ferocity of a pack of hounds hurling itself upon a fox AE except Linda She 
was the most pleased to sec me but determined not to show it When the 
dm had quieted down and I was seated before a scone and a cup of tea she 
said 

‘Where s Brenda^ Brenda was my white mouse 

She got a sore back and died,’ I said Aunt Sadie looked anxiously at 
Linda 

Had you been ndmgher^ said Louisa facetiously Matt, who had recently 
come under the care of a French nursery governess, said m a bgh-pitched 
mutation of her voice C mmne d'lwhtude^ ks votes urmatres ’ 

‘Oh, dear/ said Aunt Sadie, under her breadi 

Enormous tears were pouring into Lmda’s plate Nobody cned $0 much 
or $0 often as she, anything, but especially anydbing sad about animals, would 
set her off and, once begun, it was a job to stop her She was a dchcate, as 
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well as a higlily nervous clnld and even Aunt Sadie who lived in a dream 
as far as the health of her children was concerned was aware that too much 
crying kept her awake at mglit put her off her food and did her harm The 
other children and espeaally Louisa and Bob who loved to tease went as 
far as they dared with her and were periodically punished for making her 
cry Black Beauty Owd Bob The Story of a Red Deer and all the Seton 
Thompson hooks were on the nursery mdex because of Linda who at one 
time or another had been prostrated by them 1 hey had to be hidden away 
as if they were left lymg about she could not be trusted not to indulge in 
an orgy of self-torture 

Wicked Louisa had imented a poem which never failed to induce rivers 
of tears 


A htde houbtltis match it has no root no thatch 

It lies alone it makes no moan that little houseless match 

When Aunt Sadie was not around the childien would chant tbs m a 
gloomy chorus In certain moods one hid only to glance at a match-box to 
dissolve poor Lmda when however she wis feehng stronger more fit to 
cope with life tbs sort of teasing would force out of her very stomach an 
unwilling guffaw Linda was not only my favourite cousm, but then and 
for many years my favounte human being I adored all my cousins and 
Linda distilled, mentally and physically the very essence of the Radlett 
family Her straight features straight brown hair and large blue eyes were a 
theme upon wbch the faces of the others were a variation all pretty but 
none so absolutely distinctive as hers There was something furious about 
her, even when she laughed wbch she did a great deal and always as if 
forced to agamst her will Sometbng reminiscent of pictures of Napoleon 
in youth a sort of scowhng intensity 
I could see that she was really minding much more about Brenda than I 
did The truth was that my honeymoon days with the mouse w^tre long since 
ovei we had settled down to an umnspirmg lelationsbp, a form, as it were, 
of maraed bhght and when she had developed a disgusting sore patch on 
her back, it had been all I could do to behave decently and treat her with 
common humanity Apart from the shock it always is to find somebody stiff 
and cold m their cage m the mornmg, it had been a very great relief to me 
when Brenda s suffenngs finally came to an end 
‘Where is she buned^ Lmda muttered furiously looking at her plate 
Beside the robm She's got a dear htde cross and her coffin was bicd with 
pink satm ' 

‘Now, Lmda darling, said Aunt Sadie, ‘if Fanny has finished her tea why 
don't you show her your toad^' 

He's upstairs asleep/ said Lmda But she stopped crying 
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Have some mce hot toast then 

Can I have Gentleman s Relish on it^ she said, qm^k to make c ipital out 
of Aunt Sadie s mood for Gentleman s Relish was kept strictly for Uncle 
Matthew and supposed not to be good for cluldrcn The others made a 
great show of exchanging significant looks These weie inteiceptcd as they 
were meant to be by Linda who gave a tremendous bellowing boo-hoo 
and rushed upstairs 

I wish you children wouidn t tease Lmda said Aunt Sadie initated out 
of her usual gentleness and followed her 

The staircase led out of the hall When Aunt Sadie was beyond earshot 
Louisa said If wishes were horses beggars would ride Clnld hunt to- 
morrow, Fanny ’ 

*Yes Josh told me He was in the car — been to see the vet 

My Uncle Matthew had lour magnificent bloodhounds with which he 
used to hunt Ins children Two of us would go off with a good stait to lay 
the trail and Uncle Matthew and the rest would follow the hounds on horse- 
back It was great fun Once ht came to my home and hunted Lmda and 
me over Shenley Common Tbs caused the most tremendous stir locally 
the Kentish week-enders on their wav to church were appalled by the sight 
of four great hounds m full cry after two little girls My uncle seemed to 
them like a wicked lord of fiction, and I became more than ever surrounded 
with an aura of madness badness and dangcrousness for their children to 
know 

The child hunt on the first day of tbs Christmas visit w^as a great success 
louisa and I were chosen as hares We ran across country, the beautiful 
bleak Cotswold uplands, starting soon after breakfast when the sun was still 
a red globe, h irdly over the horizon and the trees were etched m dark blue 
against a pale blue, mauve and pinkish sky The sun rose as wc stumbled on, 
longing for our second wind it shone, and there dawned a beautiful day, 
more like late autumn m its feeling than Cbistmas-time 

We managed to check the bloodhounds once by running tlirough a iiock 
of sheep but Uncle Matthew soon got them on the scent again, and after 
about two hours of hard running on our part, when we were only half a 
mile from home, the baying slavenng creatures caught up with ib, to be 
rewarded with lumps of meat and many caresses Uncle Matthew was m a 
radiantly good temper, he got off bs horse and walked home with us, 
chatting agreeably What was most unusual he was even quite affable to 
me 

hear Brenda has died/ he said bo great loss I should say That mouse 
stank like merry hell I expect you kept her cage too near the radiator I 
always told you it was unhealthy, or did she die of old age^’ 

'She was only two/ I said, timidly 

Uncle Matthew^ thirm, when ht those to turn it on, was ecmudti ible, 
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but at that tune I wii ilwa-js mort-'U) afraid of him aud nadc the nn tal t 
of lettmg him see that I was 

You ought to have a dormouse Faimv 01 a rat They are much more 
mteresting than white mice — ^tliough I mu»t fraiil'ly say oi all tne mice I 
ever knew Brenda was the most utterly dismal 
She was dull I said, sycophanucally 

When I go to London aftei Christmas 1 11 get you a dormouse Saw one 
the other day at the Army & Navy 

Oh Fa, It ts unfair ’ said Linda who was wallang her pony along bcsid^' 
us You know how I’ve always longed for a dormouse 

It is unfair was a perpetual cry of the Radletts when young The great 
advantage of living in a large family is that early lessor of life s essential un- 
fairness With them I must say it nearly alway s operated 1 1 favour of Linda 
who was the adored of Uncle Matthew 
To-day however my uncle was angry with hei, and I saw in a flash that 
this affabihty to me this genial chat about mice was simply designed as a 
tease for hei 

You’ve got enough ammals miss he said shaiply You can t contiol 
the ones you have got And don t forget what I told you — that dog of youis 
goes straight to the kennel when wc get back and stays there 
Linda s face crumpled tears pouicd she kicked her pony into a cantu 
and made for home It seemed that hci dog Labby had been sick m Uncle 
Matthews busmess-room aftu breakfast Uncle Matthew was unable to 
bear dirtiness in dogs, he flew mto a rage and 111 lus rage, had made a rule 
that never again was Labby to set foot in the house This was always Inppcn- 
mg, for one reason or anothei, to ont aiunial or another, and, Uncle 
Matthew s bark being mvanably much worse than his bite, the ban seldom 
lasted more than a day or two, after which would begin what he called the 
Thui End of the Wedge 

Can I bnng him in just while I fetch my gloves-' 

I m so tired— I can’t go to the stables— do let lum stay just till after tea ’ 
Oh, I see— the thin end of the wedge All nght tlus tune he can stay, but 
if he makes another mess — or I catch lum on your bed— or he chews up the 
good furmture (accoidmg to whichever crime it was that had resulted m 
banishment), I’ll have him destroyed, and don’t say I didn t warn you ’ 

All the same, every time sentence of baiushment was pronounced, the 
owner of the condemned would envisage her beloved moping bs hfe away 
in the sohiary confinement of a cold and gloomy keimcl 
‘Even if I take bm out for tbcc hours every day and go and chat to bm 
for another hour, that leaves twenty hours for bm all alone with notbng to 
do Oh, why can’t dogs read? 

The Radlett cbldrenj it will be obeivcd, took a bghly anthiopoworpbc 
view of their pets 
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To-day I owever Unck Matthew was in a wonderfully good tenipe** 
and as left the stables he snid to Linda \/ho was sitting crying with 
Labby m his kennel 

Are you going to leave that poor brute of youis in there all day^’ 

Her tears forgotten as if they had never been Linda rushed into the house 
with Labby at her heels The Radlett^ weic ah\ ays cither on a peak of happi- 
ness or drowning in black waters of despau then emotions wcie on no 
ordinary plane, they loved oi thf v loathed they laughed or they cried they 
bved m a world of supcrlatn s Their hfe with Uncle Matthew was a sort 
of perpetual Tom Tiddler giound They went as far as they dared some- 
times very far indeed wlnlc sometimes for no apparent reason, he would 
pounce almost before they had crossed the boundary Had they been poor 
children they would probably have been xemoved from their roaring raging 
whacking papa and sent to an ipproved home or indeed he himself would 
have been removed from them and sent to prison for refusing to educate 
them Nature, however pro /ides her own remedies, and no doubt the 
Radletts had enough of Uncle Matthew ui them to enable them to weather 
storms m which oidinary cluldrcn like me would have lost their icnc 
completely 


( HAPTBR n 

It was an accepted fact at Akonkigh that Unck Matthew loathed me This 
violent, uncontrolled man like lus children knew no middle course he 
either loved or he hated, and gcnerall) it must be said, he hated His reason 
for hatmg me was that he hated my father, they were old Eton enemies 
When It became obvious, and obvious it was from the hour of my concep- 
tion, that my parents n* tended to doorstep me, Aunt Sadie had wanted to 
being me up with Linda We were the same ige, and it had seemed a sensible 
plan Unck Matthew had categoncally refused He hated my father, lie said, 
he hated me, but, above all, he hated children, it was bad enough to have 
two of his own (He evidently had not envisaged so soon having seven and 
indeed both he and Aunt Sadie lived m a perpetual state of surprise at having 
Med so many cradles about the future of whose occupants they seemed to 
have no partictilar policy } So dear Aunt Emily, whose heart had once been 
broken by some wicked dallying monster, and who intended on this account 
never to marry took me on and made a life’s work of me and I am very 
thankful that she did For she bcheved passionately in the education of 
women, she took immense pains to have me properly taught, even going 
to hve at Shenley on purpose to be near a good day school The Rndlett 
daughters did practicdlly no lessons They were taught by Lucdle, die 
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French nursery governess to read and write, they were obhged though 
utteily unmusical to practise in the freezing ballroom for one hour a day 
each, when their eyes glued to the clock they would thump out the Mciry 
Peasant and a few scales they weie made to go for a French walk with 
Lucille on all except hmiting days and that was the extent of their education 
Uncle Matthew loathed clever females but he considered that gentlewomen 
ought as well as bemg able to ride to know French and play the piano 
Although as a child I rather naturally envied them their freedom from tlirall 
and bondage from sums and science I felt nevertheless a priggish satis- 
faction that I was not growing up unletleicd as they were 

Aunt Emily did not often come with me to Alconleigh Perhaps she had 
an idea that it was more fun for me to be tlieic on my own and no doubt 
It was a change for her to get away and spend Christmas with the friends of 
her youth and leave for a bit the responsibihties of her old age Aunt Emily 
at this time was fort} and we cluldren had long ago renounced on her behalf 
the world the flesh and the devil Tins year however she had gone away 
from Shenley before the hohdays began saying that she w^ould see me at 
Alconleigh in January 

On the afternoon ot the clnld hunt Linda called a meeting of the Hons 
The Hons was the Radlett secret society an\body who was not a fiiend to 
the Hons was a Counter-Hon, and their battle-cry was Death to the liornbk 
Counter-Hons I was a Hon since my father like theirs was a lord 

There weie also however, many honorary Hons it was not nccessai) to 
have been born a Hon m order to be one As Linda once remarked Kind 
hearts are more than coronets and simple faith than Norman blood I in 
not suie how much we leally beheved this wc were wicked snobs in those 
days but wc subscribed to the general idea Head of the hon Hons was 
Josh the groom, who was greatly beloved by us all and worth buckets of 
Norman blood chief of the horiibic Counter-Hons was Craven, the gime- 
kceper, agamst whom a perpetual war to the knife was waged The Hons 
would creep into the woods and hide Craven's steel traps, let out the 
chaffinches winch, in wiie cages without food or water, he used as bait for 
hawks, give decent burial to the victims of his gamekeeper s larder, and 
before a meet of the hounds, unblock the earths winch Ciaven had so care- 
fully stopped 

The poor Hons were tormented by the cruelties of the countryside, while, 
to me, hohdays at Alconleigh were a perfect revelation of beastliness Aunt 
Emily s httie house was in a village, it was a Queen Anne box, red brick, 
white panelling a magnoha tree and a dehcious fresh smell Between it and 
the country were a neat htde garden, an ironwork fence a village green 
and a village The country one then came to was very different from 
Gloucestershire* it was emasculated sheltered, ovcr-cultivatcd, almost a 
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suburban garden At Alconieigh the cruel woods crept right up to the house, 
It was not unusual to be awoken by the screams of a rabbit running in horn- 
fied arcles round a stoat by the strange and awful cry of the dog-fox or to 
see from one s bedroom a hve hen bemg earned away in the mouth of a 
vixen wlnle the roostmg pheasant and the waking owl filled every mght 
with wild primeval noise In the winter when snow covered the ground 
we could trace the footpnnts of many creatures These often ended in a pool 
of blood a mass of fur or feathers beanng witness to successful hunting by 
the carmvores 

On the other side of tht house withm a stone s throw was the Home 
Farm Here the slaughtering of poultry and pigs the castration of lambs and 
the branding of cattle took place as a matter of course out in the open for 
whoever might be passing by to see Even dear old Josh made nothing of 
finng with red-hot irons a favourite horse after the huntmg season 

You can only do two legs at a time he would say hissing through his 
teeth as though one were a horse and he grooming one otherwise they 
can t stand the pam 

Linda and I were bad at standmg pain ourselves, and found it intole ^ble 
that ammals should have to lead such tormented hves and tortured deaths 
(I still do mmd very much indeed, but in those days at Alconieigh it was 
an absolute obsession with us all ) 

The humanitarian activities of the Hons were forbidden on pain of 
punishment by Uncle Matthew, who was always and entirely on the side 
of Craven, his favourite servant Pheasants and partridges must be preserved 
vermin must be put down rigorously all except the fox for whom a more 
exciting death was in store Many and many a whacking did the poor Hons 
sniffer, week after week their pocket-money was stopped they were sent to 
bed early given extra practismg to do nevertheless they bravely persisted 
with their discouraged and discouraging activities Huge cases full of new 
steel traps would arrive periodically from the Army dc Navy Stores and he 
stacked until required round Craven s hut m the middle of the wood (an 
old railway carnage was his headquarters, situated, most inappropriately, 
among the pnmroses and blackberry bushes of a charming little glade) 
hundreds of traps, making one feel the futihty of burymg, at great risk to 
life and property a paltry three or four Sometimes we would find a scream- 
mg animal held m one it would take all our reserves of courage to go up 
to It and let it out, to see it run away with three legs and a dangling mangled 
horror We knew tliat it then probably died of blood-poisoning in its lair, 
Uncle Matthew would rub m thus fact spanng no agonizmg detail of the 
long-drawn-out ordeal, but though we knew it would be bndcr, we could 
never bnng ourselves to kill them, it was asking too much Often, as it 
was, we had to go away and be sick after these episodes 

The Hons* mectmg-place was a disused Imen cupboard at the top of the 
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house small dark, and intensely hot As in so many country houses the 
central-heating apparatus at Alcoiileigh had been installed m the early days 
ofthemvention at enormous expense and was now thoroughly out of date 
In spite of a boiler which would not have been too large for an Atlantic 
liner, in spite of the tons of coke which it consumed daily the temperature 
of the hving-rooms was hardly afiected, and all the heat there was seemed 
to concentiate m the Hons cupboard winch was always stifling Here we 
would sit huddled up on the slatted shelves, and talk for hours about hfe 
and death 

Last hohdays our great obsession had been childbirth on hich entrancing 
subject we were mformed reniaikably late having supposed for a long time 
that a mother s stomach swelled up for mne months and then burst open like 
a npe pumpkm shootmg out the infant When the real truth dawned upon 
us It seemed rather an antichmax, until Linda produced, from some novel, 
and read out loud in ghouhsh tones the desenpuon of a woman in labour 
‘Her breath conies in great gulps — sweat pours down her brow hke water 
— screams as of a tortured ammal rend the air — and can tins face twisted 
with agony be that of my darhng Rhona — can this torture-chamber really 
be our bedroom, this rack our marnage-bed^ ‘ Doctor doctor, I cned, 

* do something’ — 1 rushed out into the mght and so on 

We were rather disturbed by this, realizmg that too probably we m our 
turn would have to endure these fearful agonies Aunt Sadie who had only 
just fimshed having her seven children, when appealed to, was not very 
reassuring 

Yes she said vaguely It is the worst pain m the world But the funny 
thing IS, you always forget m between what it s hke Each time when it 
began I felt like saying ‘Oh now I can remember, stop it, stop it And 
of course by then it was nme months too late to stop it ’ 

At this pomt Linda began to cry, saying how dreadful it must be for cows, 
which brought the conversation to an end 
It was difficult to talk to Aunt Sadie about sex something always seemed 
to prevent one babies were the nearest we ever got to it She and Aunt 
Emily feeling at one moment that we ought to know more and being I 
suspect, too embarrassed to enhghten us themselves, gave us a modern text- 
book on the subjea 
We got hold of some cunous ideas 

‘Jassy,’ said Lmda one day, scornfully is obsessed, poor thing with sex ’ 
Obsessed with sex*’ said Jassy, there’s nobody so obsessed as you Linda 
Why if I so much as look at a picture you say I’m a pygmaliomst 
In the end we got far more information out of a book called Ducks and 
Duck Breeding 

Ducks can only copulate,’ said Linda, after studymg this for a while, ‘in 
inimung water Good luck to them ’ 
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This Christmas Eve we all packed mto the Hons meeting-place to hear 
what Lmda had to say — Louisa Jassy Bob Matt and I 

Talk about back-to-the-womb said Jassy 

Poor Aunt Sadie I said I shouldn t think she d want you all back m 
hers 

You never know Now rabbits c it their children — somebody ought to 
explain to them how it*s only a complex 

How can one explam to rabbttP That s what is so worrying about ammals 
they simply don’t understand when they re spoken to, poor angels 1 11 tell 
you what about Sadie though she d like to be back m one heiself she s got 
a thing for boxes and that always shows Who else — Fanny what about 
you? 

1 don’t think I would, but then I imagine the one I was in wasn t very 
comfortable at the time you know, and nobody else has ever been allowed 
to stay there ’ 

‘Abortions? said Lmda with interest 

‘Well tremendous jumpmgs and hot baths anyway 

‘How do you know? 

I once heard Aunt Emily and Aunt Sadie talkmg about it when I was 
very htde and afterwards I remembered Aunt Sadie said ‘ How does she 
manage It? and Aunt Emily said ‘Skiing or huntmg or justjumpmg ojSf 
the btchen table ’ ’ 

You are so lucky, having wicked parents ’ 

Tbs was the perpetual refram of dhic Radletts, and, mdeed my wicked 
parents constituted my cbef mterest m their eyes — was really a very dull 
httle girl in other respects 

The news I have for the Hons to-day/ said Lmda clearing her tliroat like 
a grown-up person, ‘wble of considerable Hon interest generally, particu- 
larly concerns Fanny I won’t ask you to guess, because it’s nearly tea-time 
and you never could so 1 11 tell straight out Aunt Emily is engaged ’ 

There was a gasp from the Hons m chorus 

‘Lmda, I said, funoiisly, you ve made it up ’ But I knew she couldn’t 
have 

Lmda brought a piece of paper out of her pocket It was a half^sheet of 
wntmg-papcr, evidently the end of a letter covered with Aunt Emily s large 
babyish handwntmg and I looked over Linda s shoulder as she read it out 
not teE the childrtn we’re engaged what d’you think, darling, just 
at first? But then suppose Fanny takes a dishke to bm, though I don’t sec 
how she could but children are so funny, won’t it be more of a shock? Oh, 
dear, I can’t decide Anyway, do what you think best, darling, we’B arrive 
on Thursday, and I’ll telephone on Wednesday evening and see what’s 
happened AB love firom Emily * 

Sensation in the Hons’ cupboard 
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But why^ I said for the himdredth time 

Linda, Lomsa and I were packed mto Lomsa^s bed with Bob sitting on 
the end of it chatting in whispers These midnight talks \\eie most strictly 
forbidden but it was safer at Alconleigh to disobey rules during the early 
part of the mght than at any other time in the twenty-four hours Uncle 
Matthew fell asleep practically at the dinner-table He would then doze m 
his busmess-room for an hour or so befoie draggmg himself in a somnambu- 
list trance, to bed where he slept the profound sleep of one who has been 
out of doors all day until cockcrow the following morning when he became 
very much awake This was the time for his never-ending warfare with the 
housemaids over wood-ash The rooms at Alconleigh were heated by wood 
fires, and Uncle Matthew mamtained nghtly that if these weie to function 
properly, all the ash ought to be left in the fireplaces in a great hot smoulder- 
ing heap Every housemaid however for some reason (an early training 
With coal fires probably) was bent on removing this ash altogether When 
shakmgs imprecations and being pounced out at by Uncle Matthew in his 
paisley dressmg-gown at 6 a m had convmced them that this was really 
not feasible they became absolutely determined to remove by hook or by 
crook just a httle a shovelful or so every morning I can only suppose they 
felt that like this they were asserting their personalities 

The result was guerrilla warfare at its most exciting Housemaids are 
notoriously early risers and can usually count upon three clear hours when 
a house belongs to them alone But not at Alconleigh UncL Matthew was 
always winter and summer alike out of his bed by 5 a m and it was then 
his habit to wander about lookmg Idee Great Agnppa in Ins dressmg-gown, 
and drinkmg endless cups of tea out of a thermos flask until about seven 
when he would have his bath Breakiast for my uncle, my aunt family and 
guests alike was sharp at eight, and unpunctuahty was not tolerated Uncle 
Matthew was no respecter of other people's early morning sleep and after 
five o clock one could not count on anv, for he raged round tlie house 
clanking cups of tea, shoutmg at his dogs roarmg at the housemaids crack- 
ing the stock whips which he had brought back from Canada on the lawn 
with a noise greater than gun-fire and all to the accompamment of Galli- 
Cura on his gramophone, an abnormally loud one with an enormous horn 
through which would be shrieked ‘Una voce poco fa' — ‘The Mad Song 
from Lucia — Lo here the gen-tel lar-ha-hark' — ^and so on played at top 
speed, thus rendenng them even higher and more screeching than they 
ought to be 

Nothing reminds me of my childhood days at Alconleigh so much as 
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those songs Uncle Matthew phyed them incessantly for years until the spell 
was broken when he went all the v^^ay to Liverpool to hear Galli-Curci in 
person The disillusionment caused by her appearance was so great that the 
records remained ever after silent and were replaced by the deepest bass 
voices that money could buy 

Fc'>rful the death ot the diver must bt 

Walking alone m the dt-hc-hc-hc-he-cptlis ot the sei 

or Drolic is going West lada 

These wcic on the wnok v ^Iconicd by the timily as lather less piercing 
at early da\n n 

Why should she want to bt married^ 

It s not as though she could be in love She s forty 

Like all the ver\ voune \\e ^ooL it for granted that making love is child s 
phy 

Hov ol I do } ou suppose he is^ 

Fifty Ol si\t\ I guess Ptrliaps she thinks it would be nice to be a widow 
Weeds }oii Uiovs 

Perhaps she thinks lann) ought to have a mans mfluence 

Man s mfluence * s iid Lotus i I foresee trouble Supposmg he falls m love 
with Faimv tint II be a pretty kettle of fish hke Somerset and Princess 
Elizabeth — he II be phsing lOUgh games and pinching )^ou m bed see if he 
doesn t 

Surcl> not it lus age 

Old nun love little girls ’ 

^And little boys * said Bob 

It looks as if Aunt Sidie isn t going to siy any tiling about it before they 
come I s lid 

Thtic s nearly a week to go — she may be deadmg She 11 talk it over 
with Fa Might be worth hsteiimg next time she has a bath You can 
Bob’ 

Cliristmas Day was spent as usual at Aiconleigh between alternate bursts 
of sunshine and showers I put as cluldren can die disturbing news about 
Aunt Emily out of my mmd, and concentrated upon enjoyment At about 
SIX o’clock Lind i and I imstuek our sleepy eyes and started on our stockings 
Our real presents came later* at breakfast and on the tree* but the stockings 
wete a wonderful hors d*aime and full of tieasures Presently Jassy came m 
and started seiimg us things out ot hers Jassy only cared about money because 
she was saving up to run awiy— she earned her post office book about with 
her everywhere, and dways knew to a farthing what slic had got This was 
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then tianslated by a miracle of determination a Jassy was veiy bad at sums 
into so many days in a bed-s ttmg-room 

How are you getting on Jassy^ 

My fare to London and a month and two days and an hour and a half in a 
bed-sitter with basin and breakfast 

Where the other meals would come fiom was left to the imagination 
Jassy studied advertisements of bed-sitteis in fhe Fwies every mommg The 
cheapest she had found so far was in Chpham So eager was she for the cash 
that would transform her dream into reality that one could be certain of 
pickmg up a fev/ bargains round about Chnstmas and her birthday Jassy 
at tins time was aged eight 

I must admit that my wicked parents turned up trumps at Christmas and 
my presents from them were alwa) s the env)^ of the entire household This 
year my mother, who was m Pans, sent a gilded bird-cage full of stuiFed 
humming-birds which, when wound up twittered and hopped about and 
drank at a fountain She also sent a fur hat and a gold '‘nd topaz bracelet 
whose glamour was enhanced by the fact that Aunt Sadie considered them 
unsuitable for a child, and said so My father sent a pony and cart a ver / 
smart and beautiful little outfit vhich had arrived some days before and 
been secreted by Josh in the stables 

So typical of that damned fool Edward to send it here Uncle Matthew 
said and give us all the trouble of getting it to Shenley And I bet poor old 
Emily won t be too pleased Who on earth is going to look aftei it^ 

Linda cned with envy It ts unfair, she kept saying that you should have 
wicked parents and not me * 

We persuaded Josh to take us for a dnve after luncheon The pon)» was an 
angel and the whole thing easily managed by a cliild even the hamessmg 
Linda wore my hat and drove the pony We got back late foi the free — the 
house was already full of tenants and their children Uncle Matthew, w^ho 
was strugghng into his Father Christmas clothes roared at us so viokntV 
that Linda had to go and cry upstairs, and was not there to collect her ovv^n 
present from him Uncle Matthew had taken some trouble to get her 1 
longed-for dormouse and was greatly put out by tins, he roared at everybody 
in turns, and ground his dentures There was a legend in the family that he 
had already ground away four pairs in his rages 

The evemng came to a chmax of violence when Matt produced a box of 
fireworks which my mother had sent him from Pans On the box they were 
called petards Somebody said to Matt What do they do^ to which he 
rephed Ben, (a pete quot^ This remark overheard by Uncle Matthew, was 
rewarded with a first-class hiding which was actually most unfair as poor 
Matt was only repeating what LuaUe had said to him eather m the day Matt 
however, regarded hidings as a sort of natural phenomenon, unconnected 
With any actions of his own, and submitted to them philosopkcaliy enough 
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I have often wondeied since how it was that Aimt Sadie could have chosen 
Lualle who was the very acme of vulgint) to look after her clnldren We 
all loved her she was ga) and spirited ind icid aloud to us without cease 
but her language really v/as e vtiaordinary and provided div^adful pitfalls foi 
the un\ ^ar) 

Qu que c cst cec \tarcl qu on font pat f out ^ 

I shall never forget Matt quite innocently ni'^lmg tins iciiaik m Fulleis 
at Oxford where Uncle Matthew had taken us for a tica The c< nsecjuenccs 
weie awful 

It never seemed to occur to Uncle Matthew that Matt could not luiow 
these words b} nature and that it would really have been more fair to cheek 
them at their source 


CHAIT u IV 

I NATUi AiL)t iwaited the aruval of Aunt Emil) and her future intended 
with some agitation She was aftei all m) real mother and gicatl) as I 
might hanker after that ghttenng evil peison who bore me it was to Aunt 
Eniil) that I tunicd for the solid sustaimng though on the fice of it un- 
interesting relationship that IS provided b) motherhood at its best Our little 
household at Shenlcy was calm and happy and afforded an absolute coutr ist 
to the agitations and tcaung emotions of Alconleigh It may have been dulk 
but It w IS a sheltering harbour, and I was always glad to get back to it I 
think I was beginning dimly to realize how much it all ccnticd upon me the 
very timetable, with us early luncheon and high tea, was ai ranged to fit in 
with my lessons and bedtime Only during those holidays when I went to 
Alconleigh did Aunt Emily have any hfc of her own and even these breaks 
were infrequent, as she had an idea lint Uncle Matthew and the whole 
stormy &vt-up there were bad for my nci ves I may not have been eoiibciously 
aw are of the extent to winch Aunt Emil) had icgulated her existence round 
mine, but I s uv, only too clearly tliat the addition of a man to our cstabhsli- 
ment was going to change everything Hudl) Lnov/ing any men outside 
the fanuly I imagined them all to be modelled on the hues of Uncle 
M itthew, or of my own seldom seen, violently emotional papa, either of 
whom, plunging about m that neat little house, would have been sadly out 
of place I was filled with apprehension, almost with horror, and, greatly 
assisted by the workings of Louisa s and Linda's vivid imaginations, liad got 
m>$clf into a real state of nerves Louisa was now teasing me with the 
Constant Nymph She tcad aloud the last chapters, and soon I was dying at a 
Brussels boarduig-housc, m the arms of Aimt Emily's husband 
On Wednesday Aunt Emily rang up Aunt Sadie, and they talked for ages 
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The telephone at Alconleigh was, m those days situated m a glass cupboard 
haliPway down the Lrilhaiitly hghted back passage there was no extension 
and eavesdropping was thus rendered impossible (In later years it was 
moved to Uncle Matthew s busmess-room with an extension, after which 
all privacy was at an end ) When Aunt Sadie returned to the drawing-room 
she said nothing except ‘Emily is coming to-morrow on the three-five 
She sends you her love, Fanny 

The next day we all went out huntmg The Radletts loved animals they 
loved foxes they risked dreadful beatmgs in order to unstop their earths, 
they read and cried and rejoiced over Reynard the Fox in summer they got 
up at four to go and see the cubs playmg in the pale-green hght of the woods 
nevertheless more than anything in the world, they loved huntmg It was 
in their blood and bones and m my blood and bones, and nothing could 
eradicate it though we knew it for a kind of origmal sin For tliree hours 
that day I forgot every^-hmg except my body and my pony s body the 
rushing the scrambhng the splashing strugghng up the hills shdmg down 
them again the tugging thebucketmg the earth and the sky I forget every- 
thing I could hardly have told you my name That must be the great hold 
that hunting has over people especially stupid people it enforces an absolute 
concentration both mental and physical 
After three hours Josh took me home I was never allowed to stay out 
long or I got tired and would be sick all mght Josh was out on Uncle 
Matthew s second horse at about two o clock they changed over and he 
started home on the lathered sweating first horse taking me with him I 
came out of my tiance and saw that the day, which had begun with brilliant 
sunshine, was now cold and dark threatening ram 

And where s her ladyship huntmg this year^ said Josh as we started on a 
ten-mile jog along the Merhnford road, a soit of hog s back, more cruelly 
exposed than any road I have ever known without a scrap of shelter or 
windscreen the whole of its fifteen miles Uncle Matthew would never 
allow motor-cars either to take us to the meet or to fetch us home, he 
regarded tins habit as despicably soft 

I knew that Josh meant my mother He had been with my grandfather 
when she and her sisters were girls, and my mother was his heroine, he 
adored her 

She’s m Paris Josh 
In Pans — ^whatfor^ 

‘I suppose she hkes it 

Ho ’ said Josh funously and we rode for about half a mile in silence 
The ram had begun, a thin cold ram sweeping ovei the wide views on each 
side of the road, we trotted along, the weather in our faces My back was not 
strong and trotting on a side-saddle for any length of time was agony to me 
I edged my pony on to the grass and cantered for a bit, but I knew how much 
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Josh disapproved of this it was supposed to bring the horses back too hot 
walking on the other hand, chilled them It had to bejog jog, back-breaking 
jog all the way 

It’smyopimon said Josh at last that her ladyship is wasted downnght 
wasted every minute of her hfe that she s not on a oss 

She s a wonderful rider isn t she^ 

I had had all this before from Josh many times and could never have 
enough of it 

There s no human being hke her that I ve ever seen ’ said Josh hissing 

through his teeth Hands hke velvet but strong hke iron and her seat ^ 

Now look at you jostling about on that saddle first here then there — we 
shall have a sore back to-mght that s one thing certain we shall 

Oh Josh — ^trotting And I m so tired 

Never saw her tired iVe seen er change osses after a ten-mile pomt get 
on to a fresh young five-yeai-old what hadn t been out for a week — up hke 
a bird — ^never know you had er foot in your hand pick up the reins m a 
Jiffy catch up its head and off and over a post and rails and bucking over 
the ridge and furrow sitting like a rock Now his lordship (he meant Uncle 
Matthew) he can ride I don t say the contrary but look how he sends the 
osses home so darned tired they can t drink their gruel He can nde all 
right but he doesn t study his oss I never knew your mother brmg them 
home hke this she d know when they d had enough and then heads for 
home and no looking back Mmd you his lordship s a great big man I don t 
say the contrary ndes every bit of sixteen stone but he has great big osses 
and half kills them, and then who has to stop up with them all mght^ Me’ 

The ram was pourmg down by now An icy trickle was feehng its way 
past my left shoulder and my right boot was slowly filhng with water the 
pain m my back was hke a kmfe I felt that I couldn t bear another moment 
of this misery and yet I knew I must bear another five miles another forty 
minutes Josh gave me scornful looks as my back bent more and more double 
I could see that he was wondering how it was that I could be my mother s 
child 

Adiss Linda he said takes after her ladyship somethmg wonderful 

At last at last we were off the Merhnford road commg down the valley 
into Alconleigh village turning up the hill to Alconleigh house through the 
lodge gates up the drive and into the stable yard I got stiffly down, gave the 
pony to one of Josh's stable boys and stumped away walkmg like an old 
man I was nearly at the front door before I remembered, with a sudden leap 
of my heart that Aunt Emily would have arrived by now with him — -It 
was quite a minute before I could summon up enough courage to open the 
front door 

Sure enough standmg with their backs to the hall fire, were Aunt Sadie 
Aunt Eimly, and a sm^, fair, and apparently young man My immediate 
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impression was that he did not seem at all like a husband He looked kind 
and gentle 

Here is Fanny ’ said my aunts in chorus 

Darhng ’ said Aunt Sadie can I mtroduce Captam Warbeck^ 

I shook hands in the abrupt graceless v/ay of little girls of fouiteen and 
thought that he did not seem at all hke a captam either 

Oh, darling how wet you are I suppose the others won t be back for 
ages — ^where have you come from^ 

I left them drawing the spinney by the Old Rose 

Then I remembered bemg after all a female m the piesence of a male, 
how dreadful I always looked when I got home from hmiting splashed from 
head to foot, my bowler all askew, my hair a bird s nest, my stock a flappmg 
flag, and, muttermg something, I made for the back stairs, towards my 
bath and my rest After hunting we were kept m bed for at least two hours 
Soon Lmda returned even wetter than I had been, and got into bed with me 
She too, had seen the Captam, and agreed that he looked neither hke a 
marrymg nor hke a mihtary man 

Can’t see him kilhng Germans with an entrenchmg tool,’ she said, 
scornfully 

Much as we feared, much as we disapproved of, passionately as we some- 
times hated Uncle Matthew, he still remamed for us a sort of criterion of 
Enghsh manhood there seemed somethmg not quite right about any man 
who greatly differed from him 

I bet Uncle Matthew gives him rat week, I said, apprehensive for Aunt 
Emil^^’s sake 

Poor Aunt Emily, perhaps he 11 make her keep him in the stables,’ said 
Lmda with a gust of giggles 

Still, he looks ratlier mce you know and considermg her age I should 
think she s lucky to get anybody 

I can’t wait to see him with Fa 

However our expectations of blood and thunder were disappointed for 
It was evident at once that Uncle Matthew had taken an enormous fancy to 
Captam Warbeck As he never altered his first opimon of people and as his 
few favourites could commit nameless crimes without doing wrong in his 
eyes, Captam Warbeck was henceforward, on a good wicket with Uncle 
Matthew 

He s such a fhghtfully clever cove hterary you know you wouldn t 
beheve the thmgs he does He writes books, and criticizes pictures, and 
whacks heU out of the piano, though the pieces he plays aren t up to much 
Still, you can see what it would be hke, if he learnt some of the tunes out of 
the Country Ctrl, for mstancc Nothmg would be too difficult for him, you 
can see that ’ 

At dinner Captam Warbeck sitting next to Aunt Sadie, and Aunt Emily 
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next to Uncle Matthew were separated from each other, not only by four 
of us children (Bob was allowed to dine down as he was gomg to Eton next 
half) but also by pools of darkness The dimng-room table was ht by tliree 
electnc bulbs hanging in a bunch from the ceilmg and scieened by a curtain of 
dark-red jap silk with a gold fniige One spot of bnUiant hght was thus cast 
into the middle of the table while the diners themselves and their plates 
sat outside it in total gloom We all naturally had our eyes fxed upon the 
shadowy figure of the fiance and found a great deal m his behawour to 
interest u He talked to Amit Sadie at first about gardens plants and flower- 
ing shrubs a topic which was miknown at Alconleigh The gardener saw to 
the garden and that was that It was quite half a mile from the house and 
nobody went near it except as a httle walk sometimes in the summer It 
seemed strange that a man who hved in London should know the names the 
habits, and the medicinal properties of so many plants Aunt Sadie 
politely tried to keep up with him but could not altogether conceal her 
Ignorance though she partly veiled it m a mist of absent-muidediiess 
And what is your soil here^’ asked Captam Waibeck 

Aunt Sadie came down from the clouds with a happy smile, and said 
triumphal'' tly for here was somethmg she did know Clay 
Ah yes said the Captam 

He produced a httle jewelled box took from it an enormous pill, swal- 
lowed It to our amazement, without one sip to help it down and said as 
though to himself but quite distmctly, 

Then the water here will be madly bindmg 

When Logan, the butler, offered him shepherd s pie (the food at Alcon- 
leigh was always good and plentiful but of the homely schoolroom descrip- 
tion) he said, again so that one did not quite know whether he meant to be 
overheard or not 

No, thank you no twice-cooked meat I am a wretched invahd I must 
be careful, or I pay 

Aunt Sadie who so much disliked heanng about healtn that people often 
took her for a Christian Saentist which, mdeed she might have become 
had she not dishked hearmg about rehgion even more took absolutely no 
notice but Bob asked with interest what it was that twice-cooked meat did 
to one 

Oh, It imposes a most fearful strain on the juices you might as well eat 
leather, rephed Captam Warbeck famtiy heapmg on to his plate the whole 
of the salad He said again m that wlthdra^vn voice 

Raw lettuce anti-scorbutic, and, opening another box of even larger 
pills, he took two murmurmg Trotem’ 

How delicious your bread is, he said to Aunt Sadie as though to make 
up for his rudeness in refusmg the twice-cooked meat I m sure it has die 
germ 
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WKat^ said Aunt Sadie turning from a whispered confabulation with 
Logan { ask Mrs Crabbe if she could quickly make some more salad ) 

I was saymg that I feel sure your dehaous bread is made of stone-ground 
flour contammg a high proportion of the germ In my bedroom at home I 
have a picture of a gram of wheat (magnified naturally) which shows the 
germ As you know m white bread the germ with its wonderful health- 
giving properties is ehnunated — extracted I should say — and put into 
chicken food As a result the human race is becoming enfeebled, while hens 
grow larger and stronger with every generation 

So m the end said Lmda hstenmg all agog unlike Aunt Sadie who had 
retired into a cloud of boredom Hens will be Hons and Hons will be Hens 
Oh how I should love to hve in a dear httle Hon-house 

You wouldii t hke your work said Bob I once saw a hen laying an egg 
and she had a most ternble expression on her face 
Only about hke going to the lav said Lmda 

Now Lmda said Aunt Sadie sharply that s quite unnecessary Get on 
with your supper and don t talk so much 
Vague as she was Aunt Sadie could not always be counted on to ignore 
everythmg that was liappemng around her 

What were you telhng me, Captam Warbeck something about germs^ 
Oh not germs — ^the germ 

At this point I became aware that m the shadows at the other end of the 
table, Uncle Matthew and Aunt Emily were having one of their usual set-tos 
and that it concerned me Whenever Aunt Emily came to Alconleigh these 
tussles with Uncle Matthew would occur, but, all the same one could see 
that he was fond of her He always liked people who stood up to him and 
also he probably saw m her a reflection of Aunt Sadie whom he adored 
Aunt Emily was more positive than Aunt Sadie she had more character and 
less beauty and she was not worn out with childbirth but they were very 
much sisters My mother was utterly different m every respect but then she, 
poor thmg, was, as Lmda would have said obsessed with sex 
Uncle Matthew and Aimt Emily were now engaged upon an argument 
we had all heard many ttmes before It concerned the education of females 
Uncle Matthew I hope poor Fanny’s school (the word school pronounced 
in tones of withermg scorn) is domg her all the good you think it is Certainly 
she picks up some dreadful expressions there 
Aunt Emily, calmly but on the defensive Very likely she does She also 
picks up a good deal of education 

Uncle Matthew Education^ I was always led to suppose that no educated 
person ever spoke of notepaper and yet I hear poor Fanny asking Sadie for 
notepaper What is this education^ Fanny talks about imrrors and mantel- 
pieces handbags and perfume she takes sugar in her coffee, has a tassel on her 
umbrella and I have no doubt that, if she is ever fortunate enough to catch a 
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liusband she will call Ins father and mother Fatlier and Mothei Will the 
wonderful education she is getting make up to the unhappy brute for all 
these endless pinpricks^ Fancy hearing one s wife talk about notepaper — the 
irntation* 

Aunt Emily A lot of men would find it more irritating to have a wife 
who had never heard of George III (All the same Fanny darhng it is called 
writing-paper you know — don t let s hear any more about note please ) 
That IS where you and I come in you see Matthew home influence is ad- 
mitted to be a most important part of education 

Uncle Matthew There you are 

Aunt Emily A most important but not by any means the most impor- 
tant 

Uncle Matthew You dont have to go to some awful middle-class 
estabhshment in order to know who George III was Anyway who was he, 
Fanny^ 

Alas I always failed to shine on these occasions My wits scattered to the 
four winds by my terror of Uncle Matthew I said scarlet in the face 

He was king He went mad 

Most ongmal full of information said Uncle Matthew sarcastically 
Well worth losmg every ounce of femimne charm to find that out I must 
say Legs like gateposts from playing hockey and the worst seat on a horse 
of any woman I ever knew Give a horse a sore back as soon as look at it 
Linda, you re uneducated, thank God what have you got to say about 
George IIP 

Well * said Lmda her mouth full, ‘he was the son of poor Fred and the 
father of Beau Brummel s fat fnend, and he was one of those vacillators you 
know I am his Highness’s dog at Kew pray tell me, sir whose dog are 
you^ she added inconsequently Oh how sweet’ 

Uncle Matthew shot a look of cruel tnumph at Aunt Emily I saw that I 
had let down the side and began to cry, mspiring Uncle Matthew to fresh 
bouts of beastlmess 

It’s a lucky thing that Fanny wiU have ^ 1 $ 000 a year of her own,’ he 
said, not to speak of any settlements the Bolter may have picked up in the 
course of her career She 11 get a husband all nght, even if she does talk 
about lunch and envelope, and put the irulk m first I m not afraid of that I 
only say she 11 drive the poor devil to dnnk when she has hooked him ’ 

Aunt Emily gave Uncle Matthew a funous frown She had always tried to 
conceal from me the fact that I was an heiress and mdeed I only was one 
until such time as my father, hale and heaity and m the ppme of hfe, should 
marry somebody of an age to bear children It so happened that hke the 
Hanovenan family he only cared for women when they were over forty 
after my mother had left Inm he had embarked upon a succession of middle- 
aged wives whom even the miracles of modern science were unable to 
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lender fruitful It w-is also believed wrongly by the giowi -ups that 
we childien were ignorant of the fact that my mamma was called the 
Bolter 

All this said Aunt Linily s quite beside the point Fanny may possibly 
m the far future have a little money of her own (though it is ludicrous to 
talk of ooo) Whether she does or does not the man she mariics may 
be able to support hei — on the other hand the modern world bemg what it is 
she may have to earn 1 er own living In any case she will be a mo’ e mature, 

a happier a moie inteiested and intcrestmg person if she * 

If she Liows that George III v/as a king and went mad 
All the same my aurt was right and I knevvr it and she knew it The 
Radlett children read enormously by fits and starts in the library at Alcon- 
leigh a good repmsentative innetecnth-ceiitury library, which had been 
made by their grandfather a mos^* cultivated man But while they picked 
up a g**eat deal of heteiogeneous information and gilded it with then own 
originality while they budged gulfs of ignorance with their charm and Ingh 
spirits they never acquired any habit of concentration they were incapable 
of sohd hard work One result m later hfe was tliat they could not stand 
boredom Storms and difficulties left them unmoved but day after day of 
ordinary existence produced an unbeaiable torture of ennui because they 
completely lacked any form of mental disaphne 
As we trailed out of the dming-room after diimer, we heaid Captain 
Warbeck say 

No port no thank you Such a deliaous drink, but I must refuse It s the 
acid firom port that makes one so dehcate now 

Ah — ^you ve been a great port drinker, have you^* said Uncle Matthew 

‘Oh, no i, me I ve never touched it My ancestors 

Presei tly when they joined us m the drawing-room. Aunt Sadie said 
The children laiow the news now 

I suppose they think it s a great joke ’ said Davey Waibeck, old people 
like us bemg marned 

Oh no of course not we said pohtely blushing 
He s an extraordinary fellow ’ said Uncle Matthew knows everything 
He says those Charles 11 sugar casters are only a Georgian imitation of Charles 
II, just fancy, not valuable at all To-morrow we U go round the house and 
1 11 show you oil oui tilings and you can tell us what s what Qmte useful to 
have a fella hke you m the family I must say 

That will be very nice, said Davey, faintly, and now I thmk, if you don t 
mind, TU go to bed Yes please, early mommg tea — ^so necessary to replace 
the evaporauon of the night " 

He shook hands with us all, and burned from the room saymg to himself 
Woomg, so tirmg ^ 
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Davey WaibecL is a Hon said Bob as we were all coming down to break- 
fast next day 

Yes lie seems a terrific Hon said Linda sleepily 

No I mean he s a real one Look there s a letter for him The Hon 
David Warbeck I ve looked Inm up and it s true 
Bob s favourite book at tins time was Debiett his nose was nevei out of it 
As a result of his researches he was once heard mforming Lucille that les 
ongtnes de la famille Radlett so H per dues dans les brumes de 1 anttquite 

He s only a second son and the eldest has got an heir so I m afraid Aunt 
Emily won t be a lady And his father s only the second Baion created 1 860 
ai d they only sta'-t in 1720 before that it s the female hue Bob s voice was 
trailmg off Still he said 

We heard Davey Waibeck as he was coming down the stairs say to 
Uncle Matthew 

Oh no that couldn t be a Reynold Prince Hoare at Ins very worst if 
you re lucky 

Pig s thnikers Davey^ Uncle Matthew hfted the hd of a hot dish 
Oh yes please Matthew if you mean brams So digestible 
And after breakfast I m going to show you our collection of minerals in 
die north passage I bet you 11 agree we ve got something worth having there, 
it s supposed to be the finest collection m England — ^left me by an old uncle 
who spent his hfe making it Meanwhile w hat’d you dunk of my eagle^’ 
All, if diat were Chniese now it would be a treasure But Jap I m afraid 
not worth the bronze it s cast m Cooper s Oxford please Lmda 
After breakfast we all flocked to the north passage, where there were 
hundreds of stones in glass-fronted cupboards Petrified this and fossihzed 
that blue-john and lapis were the most exciting large flints which looked as 
if they had been picked up by the side o^ die road the least Valuable 
unique they weie a family legend The minerals m the north passage are 
good enough for a museum We children revered them Davey looked at 
them carefully takmg some over to the wmdow and peermg mto them 
Finally he heaved a great sigh and said 

What a beautiful collection I suppose you know they re aU diseased^’ 
Diseased^ 

Badly and too far gone for treatment In a yeai or two they 11 all be 
dead — ^you might as well throw the whole lot away 
Uncle Matthew was dehghted 

Damned fella ’ he said, nothmg s nght for him I never saw such a fella 
Even the minerals have got foot-and-mouth accordmg to him 
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CHAPTER V 

The year which followed Amit Emily s mamage transformed Linda and me 
from children young for our ages into lounging adolescents waiting for 
love One result of the marriage was that I now spent nearly all my holidays 
at Alconleigh Davey, hke aU Uncle Matthew s favourites, simply could not 
see that he was in the least bit frightemng, and scouted Aunt Emily’s theory 
that to be too much with him was bad for my nerves 

You’re just a lot of httle crybabies, he said scornfully if you allow 
yourselves to be upset by that old cardboard ogre 

Davey had given up his flat in London and hved with us at Shenley where 
dunng term-time he made but httle difference to our hfe except m so far as 
a male presence in a female household is always salutary (the curtains the 
covers and Aunt Emily s clothes under\/ent an enormous change for the 
better) but, m the hohdays he liked to carry her off to Ins own relations or 
on trips abroad and I was parked at Alconleigh Aunt Emily probably felt 
that if she had to choose between her husband’s wishes and my nervous 
system, the former should wm the day In spite of her being forty they were 
I believe, very much in love, it must have been a perfect bore having me 
about at all, and it speaks volumes for their characters that never for one 
moment did they allow me to be aware of this Davey in fact was and has 
been ever since, a perfect stepfather to me, affectionate understanding never 
m any way mterfenng He accepted me at once as belonging to Aunt 
Emily and never questioned the mevitabihty of my presence in Ins house- 
hold 

By the Chnstmas hohdays Louisa was officially out and going to himt 
balls, a source of bitter envy to us though Lmda said scornfully that she did 
not appear to have many suitors We were not coming out for another two 
years — ^it seemed an eternity, and especially for Lmda, who was paralysed by 
her longmg for love, and had no lessons or work to do which could take her 
mind off It In fact she had no other interest now except huntmg, even the 
ammals seemed to have lost all charm for her She and I did nothing on non- 
huntmg days but sit about too large for our tweed suits whose hooks and 
eyes were always poppmg off at the waist, and play endless games of patience 
or we lolled in the Hons cupboard, and measured’ We had a tape-measure 
and competed as to the largeness of our eyes, the smallness of wnsts ankles, 
waist and neck, length of legs and fingers and so on Lmda always won 
When we had fmished measurmg’ we talked of romance These were most 
innocent talks for to us at that time, love and marnage were synonymous 
we knew that they lasted for ever to the grave and far far beyond Our 
preoccupation with sm was fimshed, Bob, back from Eton, had been able 
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to tell us all about Oscar Wilde and, now that his crime was no longer a 
mystery it seemed dull unromantic and mcomprehensible 
We were of course both m love but with people we had never met 
Lmda with the Prmce of Wales and I with a fat red-faced, middle-aged 
farmer whom I sometimes saw ridmg through Shenley These loves were 
strong and pamfully delicious they occupied all our thoughts, but I think 
we half reahzed that they would be superseded m time by real people They 
were to keep the house warm, so to speak for its eventual occupant What 
we never would admit was the possibility of lovers after marriage We were 
looking for real love and that could only come once m a hfetime, it hurried 
to consecration and thereafter never wavered Husbands, we knew, were not 
always faithful, this we must be prepared for, we must understand and for- 
give I have been faithful to thee, Cynara in my fashion seemed to explain 
It beautifully But women — that was diflferent only the lowest of the sex 
could love or give themselves more than once I do not quite know how I 
reconciled these sentiments with the great hero-worship I still had for my 
mother that adulterous doU I suppose I put her in an entirely different 
category m the face that launched a thousand slnps class A few historical 
characters must be allowed to have belonged to this but Linda and I were 
perfectiomsts where love was concerned and did not ourselves aspire to 
that kmd of fame 

This winter Uncle Matthew had a new tune on his gramophone called 
Thora I hve in a land of roses boomed a deep male voice, but dream of a 
land of snow Speak, speak speak to me, Thora’ He played it mormng, 
noon and night, it suited our mood exactly and Thora seemed the most 
poignantly beautiful of names 

Aunt Sadie was giving a ball for Lomsa soon after Christmas, and to this 
we pinned great hopes True neitherthePrinceofWalesnor my farmer was 
invited but as Lmda said you never could teU m the country Somebody 
imght brmg them The Prince might break down in his motor-car, perhaps 
on bis way to Badmmton what could be more natural than that he should 
while away the time by looking in on the revelry^ 

Pray, who is that beautiful young lady^ 

My daughter Lomsa sir 

* Ah, yes, very charmmg but I really meant the one m white taffeta ’ 

That IS my younger daughter Lmda Your Royal Highness 
Please present her to me 

They would then whirl away m a waltz so accomphshed that the other 
dancers would stand aside to admire When they could dance no more they 
would sit for the rest of the evenmg absorbed in witty conversation 
The foUowmg day an A D C askmg for her hand*— — 

But she IS $0 young f 

His Royal Highness is prepaied to wart a year He remmds you that Hei 
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Majesty the Empress Elizabeth of Austria was marned at sixteen Meanwhile 
he sends tins jewel 

A golden cashet a pink white cushion a diamond rose 

My daydieams were less exalted, equally improbable and quite as real to 
me I imagined my farmer carrymg me away from Alconleigh like young 
Lochmvar on a pilhon behmd him to the nearest simth who then declared 
us man and wife Lmda kmdly said that we could have one of the royal 
farms, but I thought this would be a great bore, and that it would be much 
more fun to have one of our own 

Meanwhile, preparations for the ball went forward occupymg every 
smgle member of the household Lmda s and my dresses white taffeta with 
floating panels and embroidered bead belts were bemg made by Mrs Josh 
whose cottage was besieged at all hours to see how they were getting on 
Louisa s came from Reville it was silver lame in tiny frills each frill edged 
with blue net Danghng on the left shoulder and strangely unrelated to the 
dress was a large pink silk overblown rose Aunt Sadie shaken out of her 
accustomed languor was in a state of exaggerated preoccupation and worry 
over the whole thmg we had never seen her like this before For the first 
time too that any of us could remember she found herself m opposition to 
Uncle Matthew It was over the followmg question The nearest neighbour 
to Alconleigh was Lord Merhn, his estate maiched with that of my uncle 
and his house at Merlinford was about five miles away Uncle Matthew 
loathed him while as for Lord Merhn, not for nothing was his telegraphic 
address Neighbourtease There had, however been no open breach between 
them the fact that they never saw each other meant nothing for Lord Merhn 
neither hunted shot, nor fished, while Uncle Matthew had never m his hfe 
been known to eat a meal m anybody else^s house Perfectly good food at 
home ’ he would say, and people had long ago stopped askmg him The two 
men and mdeed their two houses and estates, afforded an absolute contrast 
Alconleigh was a large, ugly, north-faang Georgian house, built with only 
one intention, that of sheltermg, when the weather was too bad to be out of 
doors a succession of bucohc squires their wives, their enormous famihes 
their dogs their horses their fathei s rehct, and their immarried sisters There 
was no attempt at decoration at softemng the Imes no apology for a fa9ade, 
It was all as grim and as bare as a barracks stuck up on the high hillside 
Withm, the keynote the theme was death Not death of maidens, not death 
romantically accoutred with urns and weeping wiUows cypresses and vale- 
dictory odes but the death of warriors and of ammals stark real On the 
walls halberds and pikes and anaent muskets were arranged m crude patterns 
with the heads of beasts slaughtered m many lands with the flags and uni- 
forms of bygone Radletts Glass-topped cases contained, not mmiatures of 
ladies but mimaturesofthe medals oftheir lords, badges penholders made of 
tigers teeth the hoof of a favourite horse, telegrams annoimcmg casualties 
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in battle and commissions written out on parchment scrolls all lying together 
in a timeless jumble 

Merlmford nestled m a valley of south-vcsterly aspect among orchards 
and old mellow farmhouses It was a villa built at about the same time as 
Alconleigh but by a very different architect and with a very different end in 
view It was a house to live m not to rush out from all day to kill enemies 
and animals It was smtable for a bachelor 01 a maiiicd couple with one or 
at most two beautiful clever dehcate children It had Angehca Kauffmann 
ceihngs a Chippendale staircase furmture by Sheiaton and Hepplewhite in 
the hall there hung two Watteaus there was no entrenching tool to be seen 
nor the head of any animal 

Lord Merhn added continually to its beauties He was a great collector 
and not only Merlmford but also his houses in London and Rome flowed 
over with treasures Indeed a well-known antique clealei Lorn St James s 
had found it woith his while to open a branch m the little town of ivlerhn- 
ford to tempL Ins lordship with choice objects duimg 1 is morning walk 
and was soon followed there by a Bond Stiect jc veilci Lord Merlin loved 
jewels his two black whippets worexhamond necklaces designed for winter 
but not shmmer or more graceful necks than theirs Tins was a neighbou’-- 
tease of long standmg there was a feeling among the local gentry that it 
incited the good buighers of Merlmford to dishoi esty The neighbours we^'e 
doubly teased when yeai after year went by and the brilliants still sparkled 
on those furry necks mtact 

His taste was by no means confined to annques he was an artist and a 
musician Inmself and the pation of all the young Modern music streamed 
perpetually from Meihnford and he had built a small but exquisite play- 
house in the garden where his astonished neighbours were someumes 
mvited to attend such pu2zlers as Cocteau plays the opera Mahagonny or 
the latest Dada extravagances from Pans As Lord Mcihn was a famous 
practical joker it was sometimes difficult to 1 now wheie jokes ended and 
culture began I thmk he was not always perfectly certain himself 

A marble folly on a nearby hill was topped with a gold angel which blew 
a trumpet every evening at the hour of Lord Merlin s bnth (that this hap- 
pened to be 930pm just too late to remmd one of the BBC news was 
to be a great local grievance in years to come) The folly glittered by day 
with semi-precious stones by night a powerful blue beam was trained upon 
It 

Such a man was bound to become a sort of legend to the bluff Cotswold 
sqmres among whom he lived But although they could not approve of an 
existence which left out of account the killing though bv no means the 
eatmg of dehcious game and though they were puzzled beyond w ords by 
the aesthetiasm and the teases they accepted him without question as one of 

themselves Their families had always known his family and Ins fathei many 

23 
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years ago, had been a most popular M F H he was no upstart no new nch 
but simply a sport of all that was most normal m Enghsh country life 
Indeed, the ve^y folly itself while considered absolutely Indeous was wel- 
comed as a landmark by those lost on their way home from hunting 

The difference between Aunt Sadie and Uncle Matthew was not as to 
whether Lord Merlin should or should not be asked to the ball (tbat question 
did not arise, since all neighbours were automatically invited) but whether 
he should be asked to bring a house party Aunt Sadie thought he should 
Smce her marnage the least worldly of women she had known the world as 
a girl and she knew that Lord Merlin s house paity if he conse ited to bring 
one would have great decorative value She also knew that apart from this 
the general note of her ball would be utter and uiireheved dowdiness and 
she became awaie of a longing to look once more upon young women with 
well brushed hair London complexions and Paris clothes Uncle Matthew 
said If we ask that biute Meilin to bimg Ins friends, we shall ge"* a lot of 
aesthetics sewers from Oxford and I wouldn t put it past Inm to bring some 
foreigners I hear he sometimes has Frogs and even Wops to stay with him 
I will not have my house filled with Wops 

In the end however, as usual Aunt Sadie had her way and sat down to 
write 

Dear Lord Merhn 

We are having a httle dance for Louisa etc 

while Uncle Matthew went gloomily off having said his piece and put on 
Thoia 

Lord Merhn accepted and said he would brmg a partv of twelve people 
whose names he would presently submit to Aunt Sadie Very correct 
perfectly normal behaviour Aunt Sadie was qmte agreeably surprised that 
his letter, when opei ed, did not contain some clockwork joke to Int her in 
the eye The wntmg-paper did actually have a picture of Ins house on it and 
this she concealed from Uncle Matthew It was the kmd of thmg he despised 

A few days later there was another surprise Lord Merhn wrote another 
letter, still jokeless still pohte, askmg Uncle Matthew, Aunt Sadie and Louisa 
to dme with lum for the Merlmford Cottage Hospital Ball Uncle Matthew 
naturally could not be persuaded but Amit Sadie and Louisa went They 
came back with their eyes popping out of their heads The house they said 
had been boihng hot so hot that one never felt cold for a single moment not 
even getting out of one s coat m the hall They had ariived very early long 
before anyone else was dow as it was the custom at Alconleigh always to 
leave a quarter of an hour too soon when motormg m case there should be a 
puncture This gave them the opportmnty to have a good look lound The 
house was full of sprmg flowers, and smelt wonderM The hot-houses at 
Alconleigh weie full of spring flowers too, but somehow they never found 
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their v^ay into the house and certainly would have died o^ cold if they had 
The whippets did wear diamond necklaces far g'-ander ones than Aunt 
Sadie s she said and she was forced to admit that they looked very beautiful 
m them Birds of pii?dise fle\\ about the house qm+-e tame and one of the 
young men told Lomsa that if she came in the daytime she would see a flock 
of multi-coloured pigeons tumblmg about like a cloud of confetti m the sky 
Merhn dyes them every year and they are dried in the hnen cupboard 
‘But isn t that frightfully cruel^ said Louisa horrified 
Oh no they love it It makes their husbands and wives look so pretty 
when they come out 

What about their poor eyes^ 

Oh they soon learn to shut them 

The house pa^ty when they finally appeared (some of them shockingly 
late) from their bedrooms smelt even more dehcious than the flowers and 
looked even more exotic than the birds of paradise Everybody had been 
very mce very kind to Louisa She sat between two beautiful young men at 
dinner and turned upon them the usual gambit 
Where do you hunt^ 

We don t they said 

Oh then why do you wear pink coats^ 

Because we tlunk they are so pretty 

We all thought tins dazzhngly funny but agreed that Uncle Matthew 
must never hear of it or he might easily even now, foibid the Merhnford 
party his ball 

After dinner the girls had taken Louisa upstairs She was rather startled at 
first to see printed notices m the guest rooms 

OWING TO AN UNIDENTIFIED COPPSE IN THE CISTERN VISITORS ARE RE- 
QUESTED NOT TO DRINK THE BATH WATER 

VISITORS ARE REQUESTED NOT TO LET OFF FIRE/RMS BLOW BUGLES 
SCREAM OR HOOT BETWEEN THE HOURS OF MIDNIGHT AND SIX A M 

and on one bedroom door 

MANGLING DONE HERE 

But It was soon explamed to her that these were jokes 
The girls had offered to lend her powder and hpstick, but Lomsa had not 
quite dared to accept for fear Aunt Sadie would notice She said it made the 
others look simply too lovely 

As the great day of the Alconleigh ball approached it became obvious 
that Aunt Sadie had something on her mind Everytlnng appeared to be 
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going smoothly the champagne had ariived the band Chfford Essex s third 
stung, had been ordered and would spend the few hours of its rest in Mrs 
Cravens cottage Mrs Crabbe in conj miction with the Home Farm 
Craven and tlnee women fiom the village who v/ere coming in to help 
was plannmg a supper to end all suppeis Uncle Matthew had been persuaded 
to get twenty oil-stoves with which to emulate the caressing warmth of 
Merlmford and the gardener was preparing to transfer to the house every 
pot-plant that he could lay Ins hands on (You 11 be dyemg the White 
Leghorns next ’ said Uncle Matthew scornfully ) 

But m spite of the fact that the preparations seemed to be going forward 
without a smgle Intch Aunt Sadie s brow was still furrowed with anxietjr 
because she had collected a large house-party of giils and their mammas but 
not one single young man The fact was that those of her own contemporanes 
who had daughters wei e glad to bung them but sons were another matter 
Dancing partneis, sated with invitations at this time of yeai knew better 
than to go all the way down to Gloucestershire to a hou e is ^et untried 
where they were by no means certam of finding the warmth the luxury and 
fine wines which they looked upon as their due where theie was no known 
female charmer to tempt them where they had not been offeied a mount 
and where no mention had been made of a shoot not even a day with the 
cocks 

Uncle Matthew had far too much respect for his horses and Ins pheasants 
to offer them up to be messed about by any callow unknown boy 
So here was a horrible situation Ten females four mothers and six girls 
were advanang from various parts of England to arrive at a household 
consisting of four more females (not that Lmda and I coimted still we wore 
skirts and not trousers, and were really too old to be kept all the time m the 
schoolroom) and only two males one of whom was not yet in tails 
The telephone now became red-hot telegrams flew in every direction 
Amit Sadie abandoned all pride all pretence that things were as they should 
be that people were asked for themselves alone and launched a series of 
desperate appeals Mr Wills the vicar consented to leave Mis Wills at 
home and dine engargon at Alconleigh It would be the first time they had 
been separated for forty years Mrs Aster, the agent s wife also made the 
same sacrifice and Master Aster, the agent s son aged not quite seventeen, 
was burned off to Oxford to get himself a ready-made dress smt 
Davey Warbeck was ordered to leave Aunt Emily and come He said he 
would but unwillmgly, and only after the full extent of the crisis had been 
divulged Elderly cousins and uncles who had been for many years forgotten 
as ghosts were recalled fiom obhvion and urged to materialize They nearly 
all refused, some of them quite rudely — ^they had nearly all at one time or 
another, been so deeply and bitterly insulted by Uncle Matthew that for- 
giveness was impossible 
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At last Uncle Matthew saw that the situation would have to be taken in 
hand He did not care two hoots about the ball he felt no particular responsi- 
bihty for the amusement of his guests whom he seemed to regard as an on- 
rushing horde of barbarians who could not be kept out rather than as a 
group of dehghtful friends summoned for mutual entertamment and joyous 
revelry But he did care for Aunt Sadie s peace of mmd he could not bear 
to see her lookmg so worried and he decided to take steps He went up to 
London and attended the last sitting of the House of Lords before the recess 
His journey was entirely fruitful 

Stromboh Paddmgton Fort William and Curtley have accepted he 
told Aunt Sadie with the air of a conjurer producmg four wonderful fat 
rabbits out of one small wine-glass 

But I had to promise them a shoot — ^Bob go and teU Craven I want to see 
him in the morning 

By these comphcated devices the numbers at the dinner-table would now 
be even and Aunt Sadie was infinitely reheved though inchncd to be giggly 
over Uncle Matthew s rabbits Lord Stromboh Loid Fort Wilham and the 
Duke of Paddington were old dancmg partners of her own Sir Archibald 
Curtley Librarian of the House was a well-known dmer-out m the smart 
intellectual world he was over seventy and very arthritic After dmner of 
course the dance would be another matter Mr Wills would then be joined 
by Mrs Wills Captain Aster by Mrs Aster, Uncle Matthew and Bob could 
hardly be counted as partners while the House of Lords contingent weie 
more hkely to head for the bridge table than for the dancing floor 

I fear it will be sink or swim for the girls, ^ said Aunt Sadie dreamily 

In one way however it was all to the good These old boys were Uncle 
Matthew s own choice his own friends and he would probably be pohte to 
them m any case they would know what he was hke before they came To 
have filled the house with strange young men would she knew have been 
takmg a great risk Uncle Matthew hated strangers he hated the young and 
he hated the idea of possible suitors for his daughters Aunt Sadie saw rocks 
ahead, but this time they had been arcumnavigated 

This then is a ball This is hfe, what we have been waitmg for all these 
years here we are and here it is, a ball actually going on now actually in 
progress round us How extraordmary it feels such unreahty like a dream 
But, alas so utterly diJOferent from what one had imagined and expected 
It must be admitted not a good dream The men so small and ugly the 
women so frowsty their clothes so messy and their faces so red, the oil-stoves 
so smelly and not really very warm, but above all, the men either so old or 
so ugly And when they ask one to dance (pushed to it one cannot but 
suspect by kind Davey who is trying to see that we have a good time at our 
first party) it is not at all hke floating away mto a dehcious cloud pressed 
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by a manly aim to a manly bosom, but stumble ^tumble kick kicJc The) 
balai-^ce like Ehng Stork on one leg while with the other they come down 
like King Log on to one s toe As for witty conveisation, it is wonderful if 
any conversation even ofthe most banal and jerky description lasts through 
a whole dance and the sittuig out It is mostly Oh sorry — oh my fault 
though Lmda did get as far as taking one of her partners to see the diseased 
stones 

We had never learnt to dance and for some reason we had supposed it 
to be a thmg which everybody could do quite easily and naturally I think 
Linda reahzed there and then what it took me years to learn that the 
behaviom of civihzed man really has nothing to do with nature that all is 
artificiahty and art more or less perfected 

The evening was saved fiom being an utter disillusionment b / the Merhn- 
ford house party They came imn ensely late, we had all foigotte 1 about 
them in fact but when they had said how do you do to Aunt Sadie and taken 
the floor they seemed at once to give the party a new atmosphere They 
flourished and shoi e with jewels lovely clothes brilliant hair and dazzhng 
complexions when they danced they really did seem to float, except when 
It was the Charleston and that though angular was so accomphshed that it 
made us gasp with admiration Their conversation was qmte evidently both 
darmg and witty, one could see it ran like a nver, splashmg, dashmg and 
ghttering m the sun Linda was entranced by them and decided then and 
there that she would become one of these bnlhant beings and live m their 
world even if it took her a hfetime to accomphsh I did not aspire to this I 
saw that they were admirable but they were far removed from me and my 
orbit, belongmg more to that of riy parents my back had been towards 
them from the day Aunt Emily had taken me home and there was no 
letum — ^nor did I wish for it All the same, I found them fascinating as a 
spectacle and whether I sat out with Linda or stumped round the room 
With kmd Davey who unable to persuade any more young men to take us 
on gave us an occasional turn himself my eyes were glued to them Davey 
seemed to know them all qmte well and was evidently great friends with 
Lord Merlm When he was not bemg kmd to Lmda and me, he attached 
Inmself to them and jomed m their accomphshed chatter He even offered 
to mtroduce us to them but alas the floating panels of taffeta winch had 
seemed so origmal and pretty in Mrs Josh s cottage looked queerly stiff 
beside then prmted chiffons, so soft and supple, also our experiences earher 
m the evening had made us feel inferior and we begged lum not to 

That night m bed I thought more than ever of the safe sheltering aims of 
my Shenley farmer The next morning Lmda told me that she had renounced 
the Prmce of Wales 

I have come to (he conclusion ’ she said that Court circles would be 
rather dull Lady Dorothy is a lady-in-waitmg and look at her 
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CHAPirR VJ 

X HE boil had a very unesipected sequel Lord Fort Williaiu s mother invited 
Aunt Sadie and Louisa to stay at their place m Sussex for a hunt ball and 
shortly afterv^^-ards his married sistei asked them to a shoot and an Infirmaiy 
Ball During tins visit Lord Foit William proposed to Louisa and was 
accepted She came back to Alconleigh a fiancee to find herself tbe centic of 
attention theie for the first time since the birth of Lmda had put her nose 
for evc»* out ofjomt Tins was mdeed an exatement aid tremendous chats 
took place m the Hons cupboard both with and without Louisa She had 
a mce httle diamond ring on her fourth finger but was not as communica- 
tive as we could have wished on the subject of Lord (Jolin now to us, but 
how could ;vc remember that^) Fort Wilhams love-malang letiiing with 
many blushes behmd the smoke-screen of s ich tlnngs bemg too saued to 
speak of Ke soon appeared again m per on and we weie able to observe 
Inm as an individual instead of part with Lord Stromboh and the Duke of 
Paddington of a venerable trimty Lmda pronounced the summing-up 
Poor old thing I suppose she hkes him, but I must say if he was one s dog 
one would have Inm put down Lord Fort Wilham was thirty-mnc but he 
certainly looked much more His hair seemed to be slipping off backwards, 
hkc an eiderdown in the mght, Lmda said and he had a generally uncared-for 
midole-aged appeaiance Louisa however loved Inm, and was happy for 
the first time m her hfe She had always been more frightened of Uncle 
Matthew than any of the others and with good reasoi he thought she was 
a fool and w as never at all mce to her, and she was m heaven at the prospect 
of gettmg away firom Alconleigh for ever 
1 thmk Lmda m spite of the poor old dog and the eiderdown was really 
very jealous She went off for long rides by herself and spun more and more 
fantastic daydreams, her longing for love had become an obsession Two 
whole years would have to be made away with somehow before she would 
come out m the world but oh the days went draggmg by Linda would flop 
about m the drawmg-room, playmg (or begmnmg and then not finishing) 
endless games of patience sometimes by herself sometimes with Jassy whom 
she had mfected with her own resJessness 
What s the time, darhng? 

Guess 

A quarter to six^ 

Better than that 
Six’ 

Not quite so good 
Five to^ 
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Yes 

If this comes out I shall marry the man I love If this comes out I shall 
marry at eighteen 

If this comes out — shuiSe — ^if this comes out — deal A queen at the bottom 
of the pack it can t come out begm agam 

Louisa was married in the spring Hei weddmg dress of tulle frills and 
sprays of oiange blossom was short to the knee and had a tram as was the 
hideous fashion then Jassy got very worl ed up about it 
So unsuitable 
Why Jassy^ 

To be buned m I mean Women are always buried m then weddmg 
dresses aren t they^ Tlnnk of your poor old dead legs sticking out 
Oh Jassy don t be such a ghoul 1 11 wrap them up in my tram 
Not very mce for the undertakers 

Lomsa refused to have bridesmaids I think she felt that it would be 
agreeable for once in her hfe, to be more looked at than Linda 

You can t thmk how stupid you 11 look from behind Lmda said with- 
out any SuU, have it your own way I m sure we don t want to be guyed up 
m blue chiffon I m only thiiiking what would be kinder for you 
On Louisa s birthday John Fort William an ardent antiquarian gave her 
a replica of King Alfred s jewel Lmda, whose disagreeableness at this time 
knew no bounds said that it simply looked like a chicken s mess Same 
shape same size samecoloui Not my idea of a jewel ^ 

I thmk it’s lovely, said Aunt Sadie but Lmda’s words had left their stmg 
all the same 

Aunt Sadie had a canary then which sang all day rivalhng even Galh Cura 
in the pureness and loudness of its trills Whenever I hear a canary smg so 
immoderately it lecalls that happy visit the endless flow of wedding pre- 
sents xmpackmg them arrangmg them m the ballroom with shrieks of 
admiration or of horror the hustle the hustle and Uncle Matthew s good 
temper which went on as fine weather sometimes does day after unbehev- 
able day 

Louisa was to have two houses one in London Connaught Square and 
one in Scotland Her dress allowance would be tliree hundred a year, she 
would possess a diamond tiara a peail necklace a motor cat of her own and a 
for cape In fact granted that she could bear John Port WiUiam her lot was an 
enviable one He was terribly dull 

The weddmg day was fine and balmy, and when we went m the mormng 
to see how Mrs Wills and Mrs Josh were gettmg on with the decorations 
we found the hght httle church bunchy with sprmg flowers Later its well- 
known outlmes blurred with a most unaccustomed throng of human beings 
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It looked quite different I thought that I peisonally should have liked better 
to be married in it when it was so empty and flowery and full of the Holy 
Ghost 

Neither Lmda nor I had ever been to a weddmg before as Aunt Emily 
most unfairly we thought at the time had been married privately in the 
chapel at Davey s home m the North of England and we were hardly pre- 
pared for the sudden transformation on this day of dear old Louisa of terribly 
dull John mto eternal types of Bride and Bridegroom Heroine and Hero of 
romance 

From the moment when we left Louisa alone at Alconleigh with Uncle 
Matthew to follow us m the Daimler m exactly eleven mmutes the atmos- 
pheie became positively dramatic Louisa enveloped from head to knee m 
tulle, sat gingerly on the edge of a chair while Uncle Matthew watch in 
hand strode up and down the hall We walked as we always did to the 
church and arranged ourselves in the family pew at the back of it from 
which vantage pomt we were able to observe with fascination the unusual 
appearance of our neighbours, all tricked out in then best The only person 
m the whole congregation who looked exactly as usual was Lord Merhn 

Suddenly there was a stir John and his best man Lord Stromboh appear- 
ing hke two jacks-in-the-box from nowhere stood beside the altar steps In 
their morning coats their hair heavily briUiantmed they looked quite 
glamorous but we hardly had time to notice this fact before Mrs Wills 
struck up Here comes the Bride with all the stops out and Louisa her veil 
over her face was bemg dragged up the aisle at double quick time by Uncle 
Matthew At this moment I thmk Linda would gladly have changed places 
with Louisa even at the cost — ^the heavy cost — of being happy for ever after 
with John Fort Wilham In what seemed no time at all Louisa was being 
dragged down the aisle agam by John with her veil back while Mrs Wills 
nearly broke the windows so loud and so triumphant was her Wedding 
March 

Everything had gone hke clockwork and there was only one small mci- 
dent Davey shpped out of the family pew almost unobserved in the middle 
of ‘As pants the hart’ (Louisa s favourite hymn) and went straight to London 
making one of the wedding cars take him to Merhnford station That even- 
ing he telephoned to say that he had twisted his tonsil singing and had 
thought It better to go immediately to Sir Andrew Macpherson the nose, 
throat and ear man who was keeping him in bed for a week The most extra- 
ordmary acadents always seemed to overtake poor Davey 

When Louisa had gone away and the wedding guests had left Alconleigh 
a sense of flatness descended upon the house as always happens on these 
occasions Lmda then became plunged into such despairmg gloom that even 
Aunt Sadie was alarmed Lmda told me afterwards that she thought a great 
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deal about killing heiself and would most likelv have done so had the 
material difficulties not been so great 

You lo^ow what it is she said trying to kJl rabbits Well think of 
oneself^ 

Two years seemed an absolute eternity not worth plouglung thiough even 
V7ith the prospect (which she never doubted just as a rehgious person does 
not doubt the existence of heaven) of bhssful love at tne end of it Of course 
this was the time when Linda should have been made to work as I was all 
day and hard with no time for silly drearmng except the few minutes before 
one went to sleep at mght I think Aunt Sadie dimly perceived this fact she 
urged her to learn cooking to occupy herself in the garden to be prepared 
for coifirmation Lmda furiously refused, noi would she do jobs m the 
village nor help Aunt Sadie m the hundred and one chores winch fall to the 
lotofacountry squires wife She was mfact and Uncle Matthew told her 
so countless times every day glaring at her v/ith angry blue eyes thoroughly 
bloody-minded 

Lord Merhn came to her rescue He had taken a fancy to her at Lomsa's 
weddmg and asked Aunt Sadie to bring her over to Merhnford some time 
A few days later he rang up Uncle Matthew answered the telephone, and 
shouted to Aunt Sadie without takmg his mouth away from the receiver 

‘That hog Merhn wants to speak to you 

Lord Merhn who must have heard was qmte unmoved by tins He was 
an eccentric himself and had a fellow feehng for the idiosyncrasies of others 
Poor Aunt Sadie, however was very much flustered, and, as a result, she 
accepted an invitation which she would otherwise most probably have 
refused to take Linda over to Merhnford for luncheon 

Lord Merhn seemed to become immediately aware of Lmda s state of 
mmd was really shocked to discovei that she was doing no lessons at all 
and did what he could to provide some interests for her He show^ed her his 
pictures explained them to her talked at length about art and hterature, and 
gave her books to read He let fall the suggestion which was taken up by 
Aunt Sadie that she and Lmda should attend a course of lectures m Oxford 
and he also mentioned tliat the Shakespeare Festival was now in progress at 
Stratford-on-Avon 

Outings of this kmd, which Aunt Sadie herself very much enjoyed soon 
became a regular feature of life at Alconleigh Uncle Matthew scoffed a 
bit, but he never interfered with anything Aunt Sadie wanted to do besiaes, 
it was not so much education that he dieaded for his daughters as the 'v ulgai- 
izing effect that a boardmg-school might have upon them As for go\ ernesses, 
they had been tned, but none had ever been able to endure for mote than a 
few days the terror of Uncle Matthew s grmding dentures the piercing 
funous blue flash of his eyes, the stock whins cracking under their bedroom 
wmdows at dawn Their nerves, they said, and made for the station often 
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before they had had time to unpack enormous trunks huiv} as though full 
of stones by which they were always accompaiued 

Uncle Mattthew went \71th Aunt Sadie and Linda on one occasion to a 
Shakespeare play Romeo and Juliet It was not a success He cried copiously 
and went into a funous rage because it ended badly AH the fault of that 
damned padre he kept saying on the way home, still wipmg his eyes That 
fella what s is name Romeo might have known a blasted papist would 
mess up the w hole thmg Silly old fool of a nurse too, I bet she was an R C , 
disn al old bitch 

So Linda s life instead of bemg on one flat level plain of tedium, was now 
to some extent filled with outside mterests She perceived that the world 
si e wanted to be m the witty sparkhng world of Lord Merlin and his 
friends was interested m things of the rmnd and that she would only be able 
to shine m it if she became in some sort educated The futile games of patience 
were abandoned and she sat all day hunched up in a comer of the hbrary sofa 
reading mitil her eyes gave out She often rode over to Merlmford and 
unbeknownst to her parents who never would have allowed her to go there 
or indeed anywhere alone left Josh m the stable yaid where he had con- 
genial friends and chatted for hours with Lord Merhn on all sorts of subjects 
He knew that she had an mtensely romantic charactei he foresaw much 
trouble ahead and he contmually urged upon hei the necessity for an intel- 
lectual backgiound 


CHAPTER VII 

What could possibly have induced Lmda to marry Anthony Kroesig^ 
Durmg the mne years of their hfe together people asked tins question with 
irritatmg regularity almost every time their names were mentioned What 
wa^ she after, surely she could never possibly have been in love with him 
what w^as the idea how could it have happened^ He was admittedly very 
iich, but so weie others and surely the fascinating Linda had only to choose^ 
The answer v/as of course that, qmte simply she was in love with him 
Linda was far too romantic to marry without love and mdeed I, who was 
present at their first meetmg and durmg most of their courtship, always 
understood why it had happened Tony m those days and to unsophisticated 
country girls hke us seemed a glorious and glamorous creature When we 
first saw him at Lmda s and my coming-out bail, he was m his last year at 
Oxford a member of Bulhngdon a splendid young man with a Rolls- 
Royce plenty of beautiful horses exquisite clothes, and large luxurious 
rooms where he entertained on a lavish scale In person he was tall and fair 
on the heavy side but with a well-proportioned figure he had already a famt 
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touch of pomposity, a thing which Linda had never come across before and 
which she found not unattractive She took him m short at his own valua- 
tion 

What immediately gave him gieat prestige in her eyes was that he came 
to the ball with Lord Merhn It was really most unlucky espeaally as it 
happened that he had only been asked at the eleventh hour as a stopgap 

Lmda s bah. was not nearly such a fiasco as Louisa s had been Lomsa a 
married London lady now produced a lot of young men for Aunt Sadie s 
house-party dull, fair Scotch boys mostly with nice manners nothing to 
which Uncle Matthew could possibly take exception They got on qmte 
well with the various dull dark girls mvited by Aunt Sadie and the house- 
party seemed to go very mcely though Linda had her head m the air, 
saying they were all too impossibly dreary for words Uncle Matthew had 
been implored by Aunt Sadie for weeks past to be kmd to the young and not 
to shout at anybody and he was qmte subdued, almost pathetic in his wish 
to please creeping about as though there were an invahd upstairs and straw 
in the street 

Davey and Aunt Emily were staymg m the house to see me come out 
(Axmt Sadie had offered to brmg me out with Lmda and give us a London 
season together an offer which was most gratefully accepted by Aunt 
Emily) and Davey constituted himself a sort of bodyguard to Uncle 
Matthew hopmg to stand as much as possible between him and the more un- 
bearable forms of irritation 

rU be simply wonderful to everybody but I won t have the sewers m 
my business-room that’s all Uncle Matthew had said aftei one of Aunt 
Sadie s prolonged exhortations and mdeed spent most of the week-end 
(the ball was on a Fnday and the house-party stayed on until Monday) locked 
mtoit playmg 1812’ and the Haunted Ballroom on the giamophone He 
was rather off the human voice this year 

What a pity said Linda as we struggled into our ball dresses (proper 
London ones this time, with no floating panels) that we are dressing up like 
this and looking so pretty and aU foi those terrible productions of Lomsa s 
Waste I call It 

You never know m the country I said, somebody may bring the Prmce 
of Wales 

Linda shot me a furious look under her eyelashes 

Actually she said I am pinmng great hopes on Lord Merlin s party I m 
sure he’ll bring some leally interesting people 

Lord Merhn s party arrived, as before, very late and in very high spints 
Lmda immediately noticed a large, blond young man in a beautiful pink 
coat He was dancing with a girl who often stayed at Merhnford called Baby 
Fairweather and she mtroduced him to Lmda He asked her to dance the 
next, and she abandoned one of Lomsa s Scotch boys, to whom she had 
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promised it and strutted ofF with him in a quick onc-step Linda and I had 
both been havmg dancing lessons and if we did not exactly float round the 
room, our progress was by no means so embairassmg as it had been before 

Tony was m a happy mood induced by Lo d Ixderlm s excellent brandy 
and Linda was pleased to find how well and easily she was gettmg on with 
this member of the Merhnford set Everything she soia seemed to make lum 
laugh presently they w^^ent to sit out she chattered awa^ and Tony roared 
with laughtei This was the royal road to Lmda s good books she hked 
people who laughed easily more than anything it naturally did not occur 
to her that Tony was a bit drunk They sat out the next dance together This 
was immediately noticed by Uncle Matthew who began to walk up and 
down m front of them giving them furious looks uitilDavey observing 
this danger signal came up and hurried him away saying that one of the oil- 
stoves in the hall was smoking 
Who is that sewer with Linda^ 

Kroesig Governor of the Bank of England you know his son 
Good God I never expected to harbour a full-blooded Hun in this 
house — ^who on earth asked him^ 

Now Matthew dear don’t get excited The Kroesigs aren t Huns 
they ve been over here for generations the’y are a very highly respected 
family of Enghsh bankers 

Once a Hun always a Hun said Uncle Mat^hew and 1 ni not too set on 
bankers myself Besides the fella must be a gate-crashcr 
No he s not He came with Merhn 

I knew that bloody Merhn would start bringmg foreigners here sooner oi 
later I alwa^^s said he would but I didn t think even he would land one 
with a German 

Don t you dunk it’s time somebody took some champagne to the band^ 
said Davey 

But Uncle Matthew stumped down to the boiler room where he had a 
long soothing talk with Timb the odd man about coke 

Tony, meanwhile thought Linda ravishmgly pretty and great fun which 
indeed she was He told her so and danced with her again and agam until 
Lord Merhn quite as much put out as Uncle Matthew by what was happen- 
mg, firmly and very eaily took his party home 

See you at the meet to-moirow said Tony winding a wlute silk scarf 
round his neck 

Linda was silent and preoccupied foi the rest of the evening 

‘You re not to go hunting Lmda ’ said Aunt Sadie the next day when 
Linda came downstairs in her nding-habit it s too rude you must stay and 
look after your guests You can’t leave them like that 

Darling, darlmg Mummie, said Linda the meet s at Cock s Bam and 
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you know how one can't resist And Flora hasn t been out foi a week she 11 
go mad Be a love and take them to see the Roman villa or somethmg and 
I swear to come back early And they ve got Fanny and Louisa after all 

It was this unlucky hunt tliat clinched matters as far as Linda was con- 
cerned The first person she saw at the meet was Tony, on a splendid chestnut 
horse Linda herself was always beautifully mounted Uncle Matthew was 
proud of her horsemanslnp and had given hei two pretty hvely httle 
horses They found at once and there was a short sharp run dunng which 
Linda and Tony both m a somewhat showmg-off mood rode side by side 
over the stone walls Presently on a village green they checked One or two 
hounds put up a hare winch lost its head jumped mto a duckpond and 
began to swim about in a hopeless sort of way Linda's eyes were filled with 
tears 

Oh tlie poor hare* 

Tony got ojffhis hoise and plmiged into the pond He rescued the hare 
waded out agam his fine wlnte breeches covered with green muck and put 
It, wet and gasping, into Lmda s lap It was the one romantic gesture of his 
hfe 

At the end of the day Lmda left hounds to take a short cut home across 
country Tony opened a gate for her took offhis hat and said 

You are a most beautiful nder you know Good mght when I m back m 
Oxford 1 11 rmg you up 

When Linda got home she rushed me off to the Hons cupboard and told 
me all this She was m love 

Given Linda s frame of mmd during the past two endless years si e was 
obviously destmed to fall m love with the first young man who came along 
It could hardly have been otherwise she need not, however have married 
him This was made nievitable by the behaviour of Uncle Matthew Most 
unfortunately Loid Merhn the one person who imght perhaps have been 
able to make Lmda see that Tony was not all she thought him, went to Rome 
the week after the ball, and remamed abroad for a year 

Tony went back to Oxford when he left Merhnford and Lmda sat about 
waitmg waitmg waitmg for the telephone bell Patience agam If this 
comes out he is thinking of me now this very mmute — ^if tins comes out he 11 
rmg up to-morrow— if this comes out he 11 be at the meet But Tony himted 
with the Bicester, and never appeared on our side of the country Three 
weeks passed and Linda began to feel m despair Then one evemng after 
dinner, the telephone bell rang, by a lucky chance Uncle Matthew had gone 
dovm to the stables to see Josh about a horse that had cohe the busmess- 
room was empty, and Lmda answered the telephone herself It was Tony 
Her heart was chokmg her, she could scarcely speak 

Hullo, IS that Lmda^ It's Tony Kroesig here WiU you come to lunch next 
Thursday^ 
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Oh ^ But I should never be allowed to 

Oh rot veiy impatiently several other gnls are coming down from 
London — ^brmg your cousin if you like 
All right that will ’-^e lovely 

See you then — about one — 7 King Edward Street I expect you know the 
rooms Altringham had them when he was up 
Linda came away from the telephone trembhng and whispered to me to 
come quick to the Hons cupboard We were absolutely forb dden to see 
young men at any hour unchaperoned and other girls did not count as 
chaperons We knew quite well though such a remote eventnahty had never 
even been mooted at Alconleigh that we would not be aU vcJ to have 
luncheon Vv^ith a young man in Ins lodgings with any chaperon at short 
of Aunt Sadie herself The Alconleigh standards of chaperonage were 
medieval they did not vary in the shghtest degree from those apphed to 
Uncle Matthew s sister and to Aunt Sadie in youth The prmaple was that 
one never saw anv young man alone under any circumstances mitil one 
was engaged to him The only people who could be counted on to enforce 
this rule were one s mother or one s aunts therefore one must not be 
allowed beyond the reach of their ever-watchful eyes The argument often 
put forward by Lmda that young men were not very likely to propose to 
girls they hardly knew was brushed aside as nonsense Uncle Matthew had 
proposed had he not^ to Aunt Sadie the very first time he ever saw her by 
the cage of a two-headed nightingale at an Exhibition at theWlute City 
They respect you aU the more It never seemed to dawn upon the Alcon- 
leighs tliat respect is not an attitude of mind mdulged in by modem young 
men who look for other qualities m their wives than lespectabihty Aunt 
Emily under the enhghtened influence of Davey was far more reasonable 
but of course when staying wi h the Radletts I had to obey the same rules 
In the Hons cupboard we talked and talked There was no question m our 
minds but that we must go not to do so would be death for Lmda, she 
would never get over it But how to escape^ There was onlv one way that 
we could devise and it was full of risk A very dull girl of exactly our age 
called Lavender Davis hved with her very dull parents about five miles away 
and once in a blue moon Lmda comnlammg voaferously was sent over to 
luncheon v>^ith them driving herself m Aunt Sadie s little car We must 
pretend that we were gomg to do that hopmg that Aunt Sadie would not 
see Mrs Davis that pillar of the Women s Institute for months and months 
hopmg also that Perkins, the chauffeur would not remark on the fact that 
we had diiven sixty miles and not ten 
As we were going upstairs to bed Linda said to Aunt Sadie in what she 
hoped was an offhand voice but one which seemed to me vibrant with guilt 
That was Lavender nngmg up She wants Fanny and me to lunch there 
on Thursday ’ 
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Oh duck said i^unt Sadie you can t have my car I m afraid 
Linda became very white and leant against the wall 
Oh please Mummy oh please do let me I do so teiiibly want to go 
To the Davises, said Aunt Sadie m astonishment 'but darhng last time 
you said you’d never go again as long as you hved — great haunches of cod 
you said don t you remcmbei^ Anyhow I m sure they 11 have you another 
day you know 

Oh, Mummy you don t understand The whole point is a man is coming 
who brought up a baby badger and I do so want to meet him 
It was known to be one of Lmda s greatest ambitions to bring up a baby 
badger 

Yes I see Well couldn t you nde over^ 

Staggers and ringworm, said Lmda her laige blue eyes slowly filling 
with tears 

What did you say darhng^ 

In their stables — staggers and ringworm You wouldn t want me to 
expose poor Flora to that 

Are you sure^ Their horses always look so wonderful 
Ask Josh 

Well 1 11 see Perhaps I can borrow Fa s Moms and if not perhaps 
Perkins can take me in the Daimler It s a meeting I must go to though 
Oh you are kmd, you are kind Oh, do try I do so long for a badger 
If we go to London for the season you 11 be far too busy to think of a 
badger Good night then ducks 

We must get hold of some powder 
And rouge ’ 

These commodities were utteily forbidden by Uncle Matthew who liked 
to see female complexions m a state of nature and often pronounced that 
pamt was for whores and not for his daughters 

I once lead m a book that you can use geramum juice for rouge 
Geramums aren t out at this time of year silly 
We can blue our eyelids out of Jassy s pamt-box 
And sleep in curlers 

I’ll get the verbena soap out of Mummy s bathroom If we let it melt in 
the bath, and soak for hours in it, we shall smell dehaous 

I thought you loathed Lavender Davis 
Oh shut up Jassy 

Last time you went you said she was a horrible Counter-Hon and you 
would like to bash in her silly face with the Hons mallet 
I never said so Don’ t invent lies ’ 

Why have you got your London suit on for Lavender Davis^ 
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Do go away M ut 

Why are you starting alieidy you 11 be hours too early 

We le going to see the badger before luncheon 

How red your face is Linda Oh oii you do looh so fu iny ’ 

If you don t shut up and go aw'^^ J^'ssv I swear 1 11 put "^our newt back 
in the pond 

Persecution however continued until wc we e ui th^ car and out of the 
garage yard 

Why don t you bring Lavendei oack foi a nice long cosv visit^ was 
Jassy s parting shot 

Not very Honnish o^theni sud Linda do you think they can possibly 
have guessed^ 

We left our car in the Clarciido i y rd and as wc were /^ry eaily ha /mg 
aUo wed half an hour m case of two pu ictuics we made for Elhston 
Cavell s ladics-room and gazed ?t otiselvcs with a tiny feeling of uncer- 
tamty in the looking-ghsses tlierc Oar checks had round scarlet patchtb 
our hps were the same colour but only at the edges inside it had already 
worn off and our eyelids were blue all out of Jassy s paint-box Our noses 
weie white Nanny having produced some powder with which years ago 
she used to dust Robin s bottom In shoit we looked like a couple of Dutch 
dolls 

We must keep our ends up said Linda unceitamly 
Oh dear I said the thing about me is I always feel so much happier 
with my end down 

Wc gazed and gazed hoping thus m some magical to make our- 
selves feel less peculiar Pres<-ndy wc did a little woik wi^h damp handker- 
chiefs and toned our faces doam a bit We then saihed fortii mto tne stieet 
looknig at ourselves in every shop wmdow that ave passed (I have often 
noticed that when women look at themselves in eveiy reflection and take 
furtive peeps into their hand lookmg-glasses it is h rdly ev^er as is generally 
supposed from vanity but much more often from a fcchng that all is not 
quite as it shoufo be ) 

Now that we h'ld actually aclueved our objective we weie beginning to 
feel horribly nervous not o ily wicked guilty and frightened but also filled 
with social terrors I dunk we would both gladly have got back mto the car 
and made for home 

On the stroke of one o clock we arrived m lony s loom He was alone 
but evidently a large party was expected the table a square one with a coarse 
white hnen cloth seemed to have a great many places We refused sherry and 
cigarettes and an awkward silence fell 
Been hunting at all^ he asked Linda 
Oh, yes we were out yesterday 
Good day’ 
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Yes very We fomid at once, and had a five-nnle point and then- — 
Linda suddenly remembered that Lord Merhn had once said to her Hunt 
as much as you like but never talk about it it s the most bonng subject in 
the world 

But that’s marvellous a five-mile point I must come out with the Hey- 
thi"op again soon, they are doing awfully well this season I hear We had a 
good day yesterday too 

He embarked on a detailed account of every minute of it where they 
found where they ran to how his first horse had gone lame how, luckily 
1 e had then come upon his second hor«e and so on I saw just what 
Lord Merlm meant Lmda however hung upon his words with breathless 
intere t 

At last noises were heard m the street and he went to the wmdow 

Good he said here are the others 

The others had come down from London m a huge Daimler and poured 
chatteiiiig mto the loom Four pietty girls and a young man Presently 
some undergraduates appeared, and completed the party It was not really 
very enjoyable from our pomt of view they all knew each other too well 
They gossiped away, roared with laughter at private jokes and showed off 
still e felt that this was Life and would have been qmte happy just looking 
on had it not been for that ghastly feelmg of guilt which was now beginning 
to give us a pam rather like mdigestion Lmda turned quite pale every time 
the door opened I think she really felt that Uncle Matthew might appear at 
any moment cracking a whip As soon as we decently could, which was not 
very soon, because nobody moved from the table until after Tom had struck 
four we said good-bye and fled for home 

The miserable Matt and Jassy were swmgmg on the garage gate 

So how was Lavender^ Did she roar at your eyehds^ Better go and wash 
before Fa sees you You have been hours Was it cod^ Did you see the 
badger^ 

Lmda burst mto tears 

Leave me alone you horrible Counter-Hons ’ she cried and rushed up- 
stairs to her bedroom 

Lo /e had mcreased threefold m one short day 

On Saturday the blow fell 

Lmda and Fanny Fa wants you m the business-room And sooner you 
than me by the look of him said Jassy meetmg us m the drive as we came 
mfirom riding Our hearts plunged into our boots We looked at each other 
with apprehension 

Better get it over said Lmda and we hurried to the busmess-room 
where we saw at once that the worst had occurred 

Aunt Sadie loohng unhappy, and Uncle Matthew gimdmg his teeth. 
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confronted us with our cnipe Ihe room was full of blue lightmi g flashing 
from his eyes and Jove s thunacr w<is not more awful thai what he now 
roared at us 

Do you reahze, he said that if you were married women \ oui husbands 
could divorce }OU for domg tins'' 

Lmda began to say no they couldn t She knew u c laws of aivorcc f.oin 
havmg read the whole of the Russefl case oif nev ape^pe s with ^ Inch the fi cs 
m the spare bedrooms were laid 

Don’t interrupt your fa hci said Aunt Sadie with a wa^ 11 ig loo'" 

Uncle Matthew however cud not even notice He was in the full flood and 
violence of his storm 

Now we know you can t be trusted to behave } ourselves we sliall hav^c 
to take certain steps Fann^y can go straight home to-morrow a id I nevei 
want you here agam do you understand^ Emily w 11 have to coiniol voa in 
future if she can but you 11 go the same v/av as your mothei sure as eggs 
IS eggs As for you miss theie s no moie quest on of a London season now — 
we shall have to watch you in future every niinu<-e of the day — 101 /e»"y 
agreeable to have a child one can t trust — and there would be too many 
opportunities m London for slipping oT You can stew ni your own juic^ 
here And no more hunting tins year You re damned lucky not to be 
thrashed most fathers would give you a good hiding do you hear^ Now vou 
can both go to bed, and you re not to speak to each other before Fanii / 
leaves I m sending her over in the car to-moriow 

It was months before we knev^ how they founa out It seemed Hce magic 
but the explanation was simple Somebodv had left a scarf in To ly Kioesig s 
rooms and he had lung up to ask whether it belonged to eiaier of us 


CEIAPTEP VIII 

As always Uncle Matthew s bark was worse than Ins bite thougn wlnic it 
lasted It was the most terrible row witlim hwng memor) at Akonlcigh I 
was sent back to Aunt Emilv the next day Linda waving and ciymg out of 
her bedroom wmdow Oh you are lucky not to be me (most unhke her 
her usual cry bemg Isn t it lovely to be lovcl / me ) and she was stopped 
from huntmg once or twice Then relaxation began the tlun end of the 
wedge and gradually thmgs returned to normal though it w^s reckoned 
m the family that Uncle Matthew had got through a pan of dentures m 
record time 

Plans for the London season went on bemg made and went on includmg 
me I heard afterwards that both Davey and John Fort Wilham took it 
upon themselves to tell Aunt Sadie and Uncle Matthew (especially Uncle 
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Matthew) that, according to modern ideas, what we had done was absolutely 
normal though of course they were obhged to own that it was very wrong 
of us to have told so many and such shameless hes 
We both said we were very sorry and promised faithfully that we would 
never act in such an underhand way again but always ask Aunt Sadie if there 
was something we specially wanted to do 

Only then of course it will always be no as Lmda said giving me a 
hopeless look 

Aunt Sadie took a furmshed house for the summer near Belgrave Squaie 
It was a house with so httle character that I can remember absolutely nothing 
about It except that my bedroom had a view over chimney-pots and that on 
hot summer evemngs I used to sit and watch the swallow always m pairs 
and wish sentimentally that I too could be a pair with somebody 
We really had great fun, although I don t think it was dancing tlut we 
enjoyed so much as the fact of bemg grown up and in London At the dances 
the great bar to enjoyment was what Lmda called the chaps They were 
terribly dull, all on the hnes of the ones Louisa had brought to Alconleigh 
Lmda, stiU m her dieam of love for Tony could not distingmsh between 
them, md never even knew their names I looked about hopefully for a 
possible hfe-partner but though I honestly tried to see the best in them 
nothmg remotely approximatmg to my requirements turned up 
Tony was at Oxford for his last term and did not come to London until 
quite the end of the season 

We were chaperoned as was to be expected with Victorian severity 
Aunt Sadie or Uncle Matthew literally never let us out of the sight of one 
or the other as Aunt Sadie hked to rest in the afternoon Uncle Matthew 
would solemnly take us off to the House of Lords park us m the Peeresses 
Gallery and take his own foxty winks on a back bench opposite When he 
was awake m the house which was not often he was a peifect nuisance to the 
Whips never votmg with the same party twice rumimg nor were the work- 
ings of his mind too easy to follow He voted for mstance m favour of steel 
traps of blood sports and of steeplechasmg, but agamst vivisection and the 
exporting of old horses to Belgium No doubt he had Ins reasons, as Aunt 
Sadie would remark, with finality when we commented on this incon- 
sistency I rather liked those drowsy afternoons m the dark Gothic chamber 
fasanated by the muttermgs and antics that went on the whole time, and 
besides the occasional speech one was able to hear was generally rather 
interesting Lmda liked it too she was far away tlnnking her own thoughts 
Uncle Matthew would wake up at tea-time conduct us to the Peers dining- 
loom for tea and buttered buns and then take us home to rest and dress for 
the dance 

Saturday to Monday was spent by the Radlett family at Alconleigh they 
lolled down m their huge rather sick-makmg Daimler, and by me at 
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Shenley where Aunt Emily and Davey were always longing to hear every 
detail of our week 

Clothes were probably our chief pieoccupation at this time Once Linda 
had been to a few dress shows and got her eye in, she had all hers made by 
Mrs Josh, and somehow they had a sort of ongmahty and prettiness that I 
never achieved although mme, which were bought at expensive shops cost 
about five times as much This showed said Davey who used to come and 
see us whenever he was in London, that either you get your clothes m Pans 
or it is a toss-up Linda had one particularly ravishing ball-dress made of 
masses of pale grey tulle down to hei feet Most of the dresses were still short 
that summer and Linda made a sensation whenever she appeared in her 
yaids of tulle veiy much disapproved of by Uncle Matthew on the grounds 
that he had known three women burnt to death m tulle ball-dresses 

She was weaiing tins dress when Tony proposed to her m the Berkeley 
Square summer-house at six o clock on a fine July mornmg He had been 
down from Oxford about a fortnight and it was soon obvious that he had 
eyes for nobody but her He went to tU the same dances and after stumping 
round with a few other girls would take Lmda to supper and thereafter 
spend the evenmg glued to her side Aunt Sadie seemed to notice nothmg 
but to the whole rest of the debutante world the outcome was a fore- 
gone conclusion the only question being when and where Tony would 
propose 

The ball from which they had emerged (it was in a lovely old house on the 
east side of Berkeley Square since demolished) was only just ahve the band 
sleepily thump-thumped its tunes through the nearly empty rooms poor 
Aunt Sadie sat on a little gold chan trying to keep her eyes open and passion- 
ately longing for bed with me beside her dead tired and very cold my 
partners all gone home It was broad dayhght Lmda had been away for 
hours nobody seemed to have set eyes on her smce suppei-time and Aunt 
Sadie though dominated by her fearful sleepmess was apprehensive and 
lather angry She was beginning to wonder whether Lmda had not com- 
mitted the unforgivable sm, and gone off to a mght club 

Suddenly the band perked up and began to play John Peel as a prelude to 
God Save the King Lmda, m a grey cloud was gallopmg up and down the 
room with Tony one look at her face told all We chmbed mto a taxi behmd 
Aunt Sadie (she never would keep a chauffeur up at mght) we splashed away 
past the great hoses that were washing the streets, we chmbed the stairs to 
oui rooms without a word being spoken by any of us A thm obhque 
simlight was striking the clnmney-pots as I opened my wmdow I was too 
tired to think I fell into bed 

We were allowed to be late after dances, though Aunt Sadie was always 
up and seemg to the household airangements by mne o^clock As Linda 
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came sleepily downstairs the next mommg Uncle Matthew shouted 
funously at her from the hall 

That bloody Hun Kroesig has just telephoned, he wanted to speak to you 
I told him to get to hell out of it I don’t want you mixed up with any 
Germans do you understand^ 

Well I am imxed up ’ said Lmda m an offhand, would-be casual voice 
as It happens I m engaged to him 

At tbs point Aunt Sadie dashed out of her little morning-room on the 
gioimd floor took Uncle Matthew by the arm and led bm away Linda 
locked herself into her bedroom and cried for an houi while Jassy Matt 
Robm and I speculated upon future developments m the nursery 

There was a great deal of opposition to the engagement not only fiom 
Uncle Matdiew who was beside bmself with disappointment and disgust 
at Lmda s choice, bu^ also quite as much from Sir Leice ter Kroesig He did 
not want Tony to marry at all until he was well settled m bs career in the 
City and then he had hoped for an alhance with oi e of the other big banbng 
faimhes He despised the landed gentry whom he regarded as feckless 
fimslied and done with in the modern world he also knew that the vast 
the enviable capital sums wbch such families undoubtedly still possessed and 
of wbch they made so foohshly httle ise were always entailed upon ♦'he 
eldest son and that very small piovisioii if any was made for the dowries of 
daughters Sir Leicester and Uncle Mettthew met disliked each other on 
sight, and were at one m their determmation to stop the marriage Tony 
was sent off to America, to work m a bank house in New York and poor 
Lmda the season now bemg at an end was taken home to eat her heart oat 
at Alconleigh 

Oh Jassy daibig Jassy lend me your rmimng-away money to go to New 
York With’ 

No, Lmda, I ve saved and scraped for five years ever smee I was seven, 
I simply can t begm all over agam now Besides I shall want it for when I 
run away myself 

But, darbig I U give it you back Tony will when we’re marned 

I know men said Jassy, darkly 

She was adamant 

Tf only Lo^d Merbi were here, Lmda wailed He would help me But 
Lord Merhn awas still m Rome 

She had 155 m the world and was obhged to content herself with 
wntmg immense screeds to Tony every day She carried about m her pocket 
a quantity of short, dull letters m an immature handwntmg and with a New 
York postmark 

After a few months Tony came back and told Ins father that he could not 
settle down to busmess or bankmg or tbnk about bs future career at all 
until the date for bs marriage had been fixed Tbs was quite the proper Ime 
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to tiLe ^/ith Sir Leicestei Any tiling tl at inteifcrcd with makmg money 
must be regulated at once If Tony who was a sensible fellow and had never 
given his father one moment s anxiety m his hfe assured Inm that he coiJd 
only be serious about bankmg after mainage then married he must be the 
sooner the better Sir Leicester explamed dt length what he considered the dis- 
advantages of the umon Tony agreed m prmciple but said that Lmda was 
young intelhgent energetic that he had great mfluence with her and did not 
doubt that she could be made into a tremendous asset Sir Leicester finally 
gave his consent 

It might have been worse he Said after all she is a lady 
Lady Kroesig opened negotiations with Aunt Sadie As Lmda had viitually 
worked herself into a declme and was poisomng the lives of all around hei 
by hei mtense disagreeableness Aunt Sadie secretly much iehc\ed by the 
turn thmgs had taken persuaded Uncle Matthew that the marriage though 
by no means ideal was inevitable and that if he did not wish to alienate for 
ever his favourite child he had better put a good face on it 

I suppose It might have been worse Uncle Matthew said doubtfully 
at least the fella s not a Roman Cathohe 


CHAPTER IX 

The engagement was duly announced m The Times The Kioesigs now 
invited the Alconleighs to spend a Saturday to Monday at their house neai 
Guildford Lady Kroesig m her letter to Aunt Sadie called it a week-end 
and said it would be mce to get to know each other better Uncle Matthew 
flew mto a furious temper It was one of his idiosyncrasies that not only did 
he never stay m other people s houses (except very occasionally with rela- 
tions) but he regarded it as a posinve msult that he should be invited to do 
so He despised the expression week-end and gave a sarcasac snort at the 
idea that it would be mce to know the Kroesigs better When Aunt Sadie 
had calmed him down a bit she put forward the suggestion that the Kroesig 
family father, mothei daughter Marjorie and Tony should be asked instead 
if they would spend Saturday to Monday at Alconleigh Poor Uncle 
Matthew, havmg swallowed the great evd of Linda s engagement had to 
do him justice resolved to put the best face he could on it and had no wish 
to make trouble for her with her future in-laws He had at heart a great 
respect for family connections and once when Bob and Jassy were slangmg 
a cousin whom the whole family including Uncle Matthew himself very 
much disliked, he had turned upon them, knocked their heads together 
sharply, and said 
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111 the first place he s a relation and in the second place he s a clergyman 
so shut up 

It had become a classical saymg jYith the Radletts 

So the Kroesigs were duly mvited They accepted and the date was fixed 
Aunt Sadie then got into a panic and summoned Aunt Emily and Davey 
(I was staying at Alconleigh anyhow for a few weeks hunting ) Louisa was 
feeding her second baby in Scotland but hoped to come south for the wed- 
ding later on 

The arnval at Alconleigh of the four Kroesigs was not auspicious As the 
car winch had met them at the station was heard humming up the drive 
every single hght m the whole house fused—Davey had brought a new ultra- 
violet lamp with him which had done the trick The guests had to be led 
into the hall m pitch darkness while Logan fumbled about in the pantry 
for a candle and Uncle Matthew rushed off to the fuse box Lady Kroesig 
and Aunt Sadie cliatted pohtely about tins and that Linda and Tony giggled 
in the corner and Sir Leicester hit his gouty foot on the edge of a refectory 
table while the voice of an mvisible Davey could be heard apologizing in a 
high wail from the top of the staircase It was really very embarrassing 

At last the hghts went up and the Kroesigs were revealed Sir Leicester 
was a tall fair man with grey hair whose undemable good looks were marred 
by a sort of sillmess m Ins face his wife and daughter were two dumpy htde 
fluffy females Tony evidently took after his father and Marjorie after her 
mother Aunt Sadie thrown out of her stride by the sudden transformation 
of what had been mere voices in the dark into jflesh and blood and feehng 
herself unable to produce more topics of conversation hurried them upstairs 
to rest and dress for dinnei It was always considered at Alconleigh that the 
journey from London was an experience involving great exhaustion and 
people were supposed to be m need of rest after it 

What is this lamp^ Uncle Matthew asked Davey who was still saying 
how sorry he was sdll clad m the exiguous dressing-gown which he had put 
on for his sun-bath 

Well you know how one never can digest anytlimg m the winter 
months 

I can, damn you said Uncle Matthew This addressed to Davey could 
be interpreted as a term of endearment 

You thank you can but you can t really Now tins lamp pours its rays 
mto the system, your glands begin to work, and your food does you good 
again 

‘Well don t pour any more rays until we have had the voltage altered 
When the house is full of bloody Huns one wants to be able to see what the 
hell they Ve up to " 

For dinner, Lmda wore a white cbntz dress with an enormous skirt, and 
a black lace scarf She looked entirely ravishing, and it was obvious that Sir 
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Leicester was much taken with her appearance — Lady Krocsig and Miss 
Marjorie in bits of georgette and lace seemed not to notice it Marjorie was 
an intensely dreary girl a few years older than Tony who had failed so far 
to marry and seemed to have no biological reason for existmg 

Have you read Brothers'^ Lady Xroesig asked Uncle Matthew conversa- 
tionally as they settled down to then soup 
What s that^ 

The new Ursula Langdok — Broths — ^it s about two bi others You ought 
to read it 

My dear Lady Krocsig, I have only ever icad one book in my hfe and 
that IS White Fang It s so fiightfull^ good I ve never bothered to lead 
another But Davey here reads booKS — you vcie2iaBi others Davey I bet 
Indeed I have not said Davey pc^ula dy 

1 11 lend It to you said Lady K^-ocsig I have it with me and I finished it 
in the tram 

You shouldn t said Davey read in tiains ever It s iiadly wciiing 
the optic nerve centres it imposes a most teaiful strain May I see the menu 
please^ I must explain that I m on a new diet one meal wlute one meal 
red It s doing me so much good Oh dear whatanny Sadie — oh she snot 
hstemng — ^Logan could I ask for an egg very lightly boiled you know 
This is my white meal and we are havmg saddle of ir utton I see 

Well, Davey have your red meal now and your white meal for break- 
fast said Uncle Matthew I ve opened some Mouton Rothschild and I 
know how much you like that — I opened it specially foi you 

Oh It is too bad said Davey because i happen to know that there are 
kippers for breakfast and I do so love them What a ghastly decision No * 
It must be an egg now with a httle hock I could never forgo the kippers so 
dehcious so digestible but above all so full of proteins 
Kippers said Bob are brown 
Brown counts as red Suicly you c 11 see that 

But when a chocolate cream 11 geneious supply but never quite enough 
when the boys were at home, came romid it was seen to count as white 
The Radletts often had cause to ooserve that you could never entirely rely 
upon Davey to refuse food, however unwholesome if it was really dehcious 
Aunt Sadie was making heavy weather with Sir Leicester He was full of 
bormg herbaceous enthusiasms, and took it for gianted that she was too 
‘What a lot you London people always ^uiow about gardens she said 
You must talk to Davey, he is a great gardener 
I am not really a London person said Sir Leicester reproachfully I 
work in London but my home is m Surrey 

I coimt that Aunt Sadie said gently but firmly as the same 
The evemng seemed endless The Kroesigs obviously longed for bridge 
and did not seem to care so much for riang demon when it was offered as a 
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substitute Sir Leicester said he had had a tiniig week and leally should go to 
bed early 

‘Don t know how you chaps can stand it said Urcle Matthew sym- 
pathetically I was saymg to the bank manager at Meihnford only yesterday 
It must be the hell of a hfe fussmg about with other blokes’ money all day, 
indoors 

Linda went to r ng up Lord Merhn who had just returned from abroad 
Tony followed her they were gone a long time and came back looking 
flushed and rather self-conscious 

The next iromirg as we were hangmg about in the hall waiting for the 
kippers, which had already announced themselves with a heavenly smell, 
two bieakfast tra /s weie seen gomg upstairs for Sir Leicester and Lady 
Froesig 

No really that beats everythmg dammit ’ said Unclt Matthew I never 
heard of a man having breakfast m bed before Ard he looked wistfully at 
his entrenchmg tool 

He was shghtly molhfied however when they came down tairs, ju^t 
before eleven ill ready to go to church Uncle Matthew was a great pillar 
of the church read the lessons chose the hymns and took round the bag, 
and he hi ed his housel old to attend Alas the Kroesigs turned out to be 
blasted idolaters as was proved when tl ey turned sharply to the east dunng 
the creed In short the/ were of the company of those who could do no 
right and sighs of rehef echoed through the house when they decided to 
catch an eveinng tra*n back to London 

Tony is Bottom to Lmda isn t he^’ I said sadly 

Davey and I were walking together through Hen s Grove the next day 
Davey always knew what you meant, it was one of the nice things about 
him 

Bottom ’ he said sadly He adored Lmda 

And nothing will wake her up^ 

‘Not before it s too late I fear Poor Lmda, she has an intensely romantic 
character which is flital for a woman Fortunately for them and for all of us, 
most w’^omen are madly terre a tea re otherwise the world could hardly carry 
on 

Lord Merhn was braver than the rest of us, and said nght out what he 
thought Lmda went over to see him and asked him 

Are you pleased about my engagement? to which he rephed 

No of course not Why are you doing it? 

I m m love ’ said Lmda proudly 

What makes you think so? 

One doesn t thmk one knows,’ she said 
Fiddlesticks 
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Oh you c\adei Jv loit imdeis about love so wliatb the use of 
talking to you 

Lora Merl n got ver) cross and said tli t ncitliti d d imn dture little g ils 
understand about love 

Love lie said is for grown up people as yc i w 1 discover one d?v You 
will also discover that 1 1 as nothing to do wixh m rriage I m aU in favour of 
you mariyii g soon in a year or two but for God s sake and all of our sakes 
don t go and many a bore like Tony K’-ocsig 

If he s such a bore wiiy did you ask Inm to stay^ 

I didn t ask him Baoy brought Inm because Ceci^ had flu nd couldn t 
come Besides I c'^ 1 1 guess yo i U go aiid ma rv c\ ^topg^^n I have in mv^ 
house 

You ought to be more caieful Anynow I c^-n 1 tl nk v^ *iy y ou say Tonv s 
a bore he knov « every t^nng 

Yes that s evaedy it ne docs And v\ Jiat about Sir Leicester^ And ha /e vou 
seen Lady Kroesig-^ 

But the Kroesig familv was illunniiated for Lmda by the great glow of 
perfection winch shone around Tony and he would hear nod mg agauist 
them She parted rathei coldly from Lord Merhn came home an^ aLa^^ed 
him roundly As foi him he v aited to see wha^ Si’- Leicester was gi /mg hci 
for a wedding piesent It WciS a pigskin dressing-case with dark tortoiseshell 
fittmgs and her initials on them m gold Lord Meihn sent 1 er « morocco one 
double the size fitted with blonde tortoiseshell and instead of nitials 
LINDA m diamonds 

He had embarked upon an elaborate series of Kroesig-teases of which this 
was to be the first 

The arrangements for the wedding did not go smoothly Tlere v/as 
tiouble without end ovei settlements Uncle Matthew whose estate p’-ovided 
a certam sum of money foi } ounger children to be allocated bv him as he 
thought best very naturally did not wish to settle 'anything on Lii da at 
the expense of the others m view of the fact that she was mairving the son 
of a milhoi aire Sir Leicester however refused to settle a peimy i nlcss 
Uncle Matthew did — he had no g-eat wish to make a settlement in any case 
saying that it was agai 1st the pohey of his family to tie up capital sums In 
the end, by neer persistence Uncle Matthew got a beggarly amount for 
Linda The whole tmng worried a id upset Inm very much and confirmed 
Inm if need be in his hatred of the Teutomc race 

Tony and his parents wanted a London weddmg Uncle Matthew snd he 
had never heard of anything so common and vulgar m his hfe Women were 
naarned from their homes be thought faslnonable weddings the height of 
degradation and refused to le'^d one of his daugh ers up the aisle of St 
Margaret s through a crowd of gaping strangers Ihe Kroesigs expLmed to 
Lmda that, if she had a country wedding she would only get half tl e amount 
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of wedding presents and also that the important influential people who 
would be of use later to Tony would never come down to Gloucestershire 
m the depth of wmter All these arguments weie lost on Lmda Smce the 
days when she was plannmg to marry the Prince of Wales she had had a 
mental picture of what her wedding would be hke that is as much like a 
wedding in a pantomime as possible m a large church with crowds both 
outside and m with photographers arum hhes tulle bridesmaids and an 
enormous choir smgmg her favourite tune 1 he Lost Chord So she sided 
with the Kroesigs agamst poor Uncle Matthew and when fate tipped the 
scales in their favour by puttmg out of action the heating in Alconleigh 
church Aunt Sadie took a London house and the weddmg was duly cele- 
brated with eveiy circumstance of pubhcized \ ulganty at St Margaret s 
What with one dung and another by the time Linda was married hei 
parents and her parents-m-law were no longer on speaknig terms Uncle 
Matthew cned without restraint all tlirough the ceremony Sir Leicester 
seemed to be beyond tears 


CHAFTEP X 

I THINK Linda s marriage was a failure almost from the beginning but I 
really never knew much about it Nobody did She had married m the face 
of a good deal of opposition the opposition proved to have been entirely well 
founded and Lmda bemg what she was^ maintamed for as long as possible 
a perfect shop-front 

They were married in February had a huntmg honeymoon from a house 
they took at Melton and settled down for good in Bryanston Square after 
Easter Tony then started woik in his father s old bank, and prepared to step 
into a safe Conservative seat in the House of Commons an ambition which 
was veiy soon reahzed 

Closer acquaintanceship with their new in-laws did not make either the 
Radlett or the Kroesig famihes change their minds about each other The 
Kroesigs thought Linda eccentric affected and extravagant Worst of all 
she was supposed not to be useful to Tony m his career The Radletts con- 
sidered that Tony was a first-dass bore He had a habit of choosing a subject 
and then droning round and round it hke an inaccurate bomb-aimer round 
his target, ever unable to hit he knew vast quantities of utterly dreary facts 
of which he did not hesitate to inform his companions at great length and m 
great detail whether they appeared to be interested or not He was m- 
fimtdy serious he no longer laughed at Lmda s jokes and the high spirits 
which when she first knew him^ he had seemed to possess must have been 
due to youth, dnnk, and good health Now that he was grown up and 
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married he put all three resolutely beliind lum spending Ins days in the bank 
house and his evenings at Westminster never having any fun or breathing 
fresh air his true self emerged and he was revealed as a pompous money- 
giubbing ass more hke his father every day 

He did not succeed in making an asset out of Linda Poor Lmda was 
incapable of understanding the Kroesig point of view try as she might (and 
m tire begiiming she tried very hard havmg an infinite desire to please) it 
remained mysterious to her The fact is that for the first time in her hfe she 
found herself face to face with the bourgeois attitude of mnid and the fate 
often foreseen for me by Uncle Matthew as a result of my middle-class educa- 
tion had actually befallen her The outward and visible signs which he so 
deprecated were all there — ^the Kroesigs said notepaper perfume mirror and 
mantelpiece they even mvited her to call them Father and Mother which 
in the first flush of love she did only to spend the ^est of her married hfe 
trying to get out of it by addressing them to their faces as you and com- 
municating with them by postcard or telegram Inwardly their spiiit was 
utterly commercial everything was seen by them in terms of money It was 
their barrier their defence their hope for the future their support foi the 
present it raised them above their fellowmen and with it they warded off 
evil The only mental quahties that they respected were those which pro- 
duced money m substantial quantities it was then one criterion of success 
It was power and it was glory To say that a man was poor was to label him 
a rotter bad at his job idle feckless immoral Ifit was somebody whom they 
really rather liked, m spite of this cancer they could add that he had been 
unlucky They had taken care to msure agamst this deadly evil in many ways 
That it should not overwhelm them through such cataclysms beyond their 
control as war or revolution they had placed huge sums of money in a dozen 
different countries they owned ranches and estancias and South African 
farms an hotel m Switzerland a plantation m Malaya and they possessed 
many fine diamonds not sparkling round Linda s lovely neck to be sure 
but lying m banks stone by stone, easily portable 

Linda s upbringing had made all this incomprehensible to her for money 
was a subject that was absolutely never mentioned at Alconleigh Unde 
Matthew had no doubt a large mcome but it was derived from tied up m, 
and a good percentage of it went back into his land His land was to him 
somethting sacred and sacred above that, was England Should evil befall 
his country he would stay and share it, or die never would the notion have 
entered his head that he might save himself and leave old England m any 
sort of lurch He, Ins family and his estates were part of her and she was 
part of him for ever and ever Later on when war appeared to be loom- 
ing upon the horizon Tony tned to persuade him to send some money to 
America 

What for^" said Uncle Matthew 
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You might be glad to go there yourself or send the children It s always a 
good dung to have 

1 may be old but I can still shoot ’ sud Uncle Matthew furiously and I 
haven t got any childien — ^for the purposes of fighting they are all grown 
up 

Victoria 

Victoria IS thirteen She would do her duty I hope if any bloody 
foreigners ever got here that every man woman and child would go on 
fighting them until one side or the other was wiped out Anyhow I loathe 
abroad, nothing would mduce me to hve there I d rather live in the game- 
keeper s hut m Hen s Grove and as for foreigners they are all the same 
and they all m Jee me sick he said pomtedly glowering at Tony who took 
no notice bat went dromng on about how clever he had been m transferring 
vinous funds to vanous places He had always remamed perfectly unaware 
of Uncle Matthew s dislike for him and mdeed such was my uncle s eccen- 
tncity of beha /lour that it was not very easy for somebody as thick-skinned 
as Tony to differentiate between Uncle Matthew s behaviour towiids those 
he loved aid those he did not 

On tl e first birthday she had after her marriage Sir Leicester gave Lmda 
a cheque for 000 Linda was dehghted and spent it that very day on a 
necklace of large half pearls surrounded by rubies which she had been ad- 
nunng for some time m a Bond Street shop The Kroesigs had a small family 
dinner party for her Tony was to meet her there having been kept late at 
his oflSce Linda arrived, weanng a very plain white satm dress cut very low 
and her necklace went straight up to Sir Leicester and said Oh, you were 
kmd to give me such a wonderful present — ^look ' 

Sir Leicester was stupefied 

Did It cost all I sent you? he said 

Yes < 5 aid Lmda I thought you would hke me to buy one thing with it 
and always remember it was you who gave it to me ’ 

No dear That wasn t at all what I mtended ^ 1^000 is what you might 
call a capital sum that means something on which you expect a return You 
should not just spend it on a trinket which you wear three or four times a 
year and which is most unlikely to appreciate m value (And, by the way 
if you buy jewels let it always be diamonds — ^rubies and pearls are too easy 
to copy, they won t keep their pnee ) But, as I was saymg one hopes for a 
return So you could either have asked Tony to invest it for you or which is 
what I really mtended you could have spent it on entertaming important 
people who would be of use to Tony m his career 

These important people were a contmual thorn m poor Lmda’s side She 
was always supposed by the Kxoesigs to be a great hindrance to Tony, both 
m pohtics and m the City because, try as she might she could not disguise 
how tedious they seemed to her Like Aunt Sadie she was apt to retire into a 
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cloud of boredom on the smallest provocation a vague look \vould come in- 
to her eyes and her spirit would absent itself Important people did not^hhe 
this they were not accustomed to it they like to be 1 stened and af tended to 
by the young with concentrated deference when they were so kind as to 
bestow their company What with Lmda s yawns and Tony mfoimmg 
them how many harbour-masters there were 111 the British Isles impoitant 
people were inchned to eschew the young Kioesigs The old Kioesigs deeply 
deplored this state of affairs for which they blamed Lmda Ihey saw that 
she did not take the shghtest interest in Tony s work She tiled to at first but 
It was beyond her she simply could not understand how somebody who 
already had plenty of money could go and shut Inmsclf away fiom God s 
fiesl air and blue skies from the sprmg the summer tlie autumn the win- 
ter, lettmg them merge into each other una^vare that they were passing 
simply m order to make more She was far too ) o mg to be interested in 
pohtics which were anyhow m those days before ILtler came along to 
brighten them up a very esoteric amusement 

Your father was cross she said to Tony as they walked no ne after 
dinner Sir Leicester hved m Hyde Park Gardens it w\s a beautiful night 
so they walked 

I don t wonder said Tony shortly 

But look daihng how pretty is it Don t you see how one couldn t 
resist it^ 

You are so affected Do trj^ and behave like an adult won t you^ 

The autumn after Lmda s marriage Aunt Emil/ too^ a httic house m St 
Leonard s Terrace wheie she Davey and 1 1 istalled ourselves She had been 
rather unwell and Davey thought it would be a good thing to get her away 
from all her country duties and to make her rest, as no 'woman ever can at 
home His novel The Ahrastve Tube had just appeared and w^s having a 
great success m mtellectual circles It was a psychological and physiological 
study of a South Polar explorer snowed up in a hut where he knows he must 
eventually die, with enough rations to keep him going for a few months 
In the end he dies Davey was fasemated by Polar expeditions he liked to 
observe fiom a safe distance how far the body can go when driven upon 
thorouglily indigestible foodstufis deficient m vitamins 

Pemmican ^ he would say gleefully falhng upon the dchcious food for 
winch Aunt Emily s cook was renowned must have been so bad for them 

Aunt Emil) shaken out of the routme of hei life at Sheniey took up with 
old fnends agam entertained foi us and enjoyed heiself so much that she 
talked of h'ving half the year in London As for me, I have never before or 
since been happier The London season I had 'with Linda had been the 
greatest possible fun it would be untrue and ungrateful to Aunt Sadie to 
deny that I had even quite enjoyed the long dark hours we spent in the 
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Peeresses gallery but there had been a cunous unreahty about it all it was 
not related, one felt to hfe Now I had my feet firmly planted on the 
ground I was allowed to do what I hked see whom I chose at any hour 
peacefully naturally, and without breakmg rules and it was wonderful to 
brmg my friends home and have them greeted m a friendly if somewhat 
detached manner by Davey mstead of smugghng them up the back stairs 
for fear of a ragmg scene m the hall 

Durmg this happy time I became happily engaged to Alfred Wmcham 
then a young don at now Warden of St Peter s College Oxford With 
this kindly scholarly man I have been perfectly happy ever smce fmdmg in 
our home at Oxford that refuge from the storms and puzzles of hfe which I 
had always Wanted I say no more about him here this is Lmda s story not 
mine 

We saw a great deal of Lmda just then she would come and chat for 
hours on end She did not seem to be unhappy, though I felt sure she was 
already waknig from hei Titama-trance but was obviously lonely as her 
husband was at his work all day and at the House in the evening Lord Merhn 
was abroad and she had, as yet no other very intimate fiiends she missed 
the comings and gomgs the cheerful bustle and hours of pomtless chatter 
which had made up the family hfe at Alconleigh I rermnded her how much 
when she was there she had longed to escape and she agieed rather doubt- 
fully, that it was wonderful to be on one s own She was much pleased by 
my engagement and liked Alfred 

He has such a serious, clevei look, she said What pretty httle black 
babies you 11 have both of you so dark 

He only quite hked her he suspected that she was a tough nut and rather 
I must own, to my relief she never exercised over him the spell m which she 
had entranced Davey and Lord Merhn 

One day as we were busy with weddmg mvitations she came in and 
announced 

I am in pig what d you tlnnk of tliat^ 

A most Indeous expression Lmda deal said Aunt Emily but I suppose 
we must congiatulate you 

I suppose so,’ said Lmda She sank mto a chair with an enormous sigh I 
feel awfully ill I must say 

But think how much good it will do /ou in the long run said Davey 
enviously such a wonderful clear-out 

I see just what you mean said Lmda Oh we ve got such a ghastly 
evening ahead of us Some important Americans It seems Tony wants to 
do a deal or something and these Americans will only do the deal if they take 
a fancy to me Now can you explain that^ I know 1 shall be sick all over them, 
and my father-rm-law will be so cross Oh, the horror of important people — 
you are lucky not to know any 
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Linda’s child a girl was born in May She was ill for a long time before 
and very ill indeed at her confinement The doctors told her that she must 
never have another child, as it would almost certainly kill her if she did This 
was a blow to the Kxoesigs as bankers it seems like kmgs require many 
sons but Lmda did not appear to mind at all She took no interest whatever 
in the baby she had got I went to see her as soon as I was allowed to She 
lay m a bower of blossom and pink roses and looked hke a corpse I was 
expecting a baby myself and naturally took a great interest in Linda s 
What are you gomg to call her — ^where is she anyway^ 

In Sister s room — ^it shneks Moira I beheve 
Not Moira, darhng you can t I never heard such an awful name 
Tony hkes it he had a sister called Moira who died, and what d you think 
I found out (not from him but from their old nanny) ^ She died because 
Marjone whacked her on the head with a hammer when she was four 
months old Do you call that mteresting^ And then they say we are an un- 
controlled family — ^why even Fa has never actually murdered anybody, or 
do you count that beater^ 

All the same, I don t see how you can saddle the poor httle thmg with a 
name like Moira, it s too unkmd 

Not really if you thnik It 11 have to grow up a Moira if the Kroesigs are 
to hke It (people always grow up to their names I ve noticed) and they might 
as well like it because frankly I don t ’ 

Lmda how can you be so naughty and anyway you can t possibly tell 
whether you hke her or not, yet 

Oh yes I can I can always tell if I like people from the start, and I don t 
like Moira that sail She s a fearful Counter-Hon wait till you see her 
At this point the Sister came m and Linda mtroduced us 
Oh you are the cousm I hear so much about,’ she said You’ll want to 
see the baby 

She went away and presently returned carrying a Moses basket full of wails 
Toor thmg said Lmda mdifferendy It s really kmder not to look ’ 

Don t pay any attention to her, said the Sister She pretends to be a 
wicked woman, but it s all put on ’ 

I did look and deep down among the frills and lace, there was the usual 
horrid sight of a howhng orange m a fine black wig 
Isn t she sweet,’ said the Sister Look at her httle hands 
I shuddered shghtly and said 

Well I know it s dreadful of me but I don t much hke them as small as 
that I m sure she 11 be divme m a year or two ’ 

The wails now entered on a crescendo and the whole room was filled 
with hideous noise 

Poor soul ’ said Lmda I think it must have caught sight of itself m a glass 
Do take it away Sister 


24 
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Davey now came mto the room He was meetmg me there to drive me 
down to Shenley for the mght The Sister came back and shooed us both off 
saymg that Linda had had enough Outside her room which was in the 
largest and most expensive nursmg home in London I paused looknig for 
thehft 

This way said Davey and then with a shghtly self-conscious giggle 
Noum dans le sir ail j en connats les detours Oh how are you Sister Thesiger^ 
How very mce to see you 

Captain Warbeck — I must tell Matron you are here 
And It was nearly an hour before I could drag Davey out of this home 
from home I hope I am not givmg the impression that Davey s whole hfe 
was centred round his health He was fully occupied with his work wnting 
and editing a hterary review but his health was his hobby and as such more 
m evidence durmg his spare time the time when I saw most of him How he 
enjoyed it ^ He seemed to regard his body with the affectionate preoccupation 
of a farmer towards a pig — ^not a good doer the small one of the htter which 
must somehow be made to be a credit to the farm He weighed it sunned it 
aiied It exercised it and gave it special diets new kinds of patent food and 
medicine but all m vain It never put on so much as a single ounce of weight 
It never became a credit to the farm but somehow it hved, enjoymg good 
things enjoying its hfe though fallmg victim to the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and other imagmary ills as well through which it was nursed with unfaihng 
care with concentrated attention by the good farmer and his wife 

Aunt Emily said at once when I told her about Lmda and poor Moira 
She s too young I don t beheve very young mothers ever get wrapped up 
m their babies It s when women are older that they so adore their children 
and maybe it s better for the children to have young unadonng mothers and 
to lead more detached hves ’ 

But Lmda seems to loathe her 

That s so hke Lmda said Davey She has to do things by extremes 
But she seemed so gloomy You must say that s not very hke her 
She s been ternbly ill said Aunt Emily Sadie was in despair Twice 
they thought she would die 

Don t talk of it said Davey I can t imagme the world without Lmda 


CHAPTER XI 

Li viN G m Oxford engrossed with my husband and yoimg family I saw less 
oflandadurmgthenextfewyearsthanatany time m her hfe This however, 
did not affect the mtimacy of our relationship which remained absolute, 
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and when we did meet it was still as though we were seeing each other 
every day I stayed with her in London from time to time and she with me 
ui Oxford and we corresponded regularly I may as well say here that the 
one thing she never discussed with me was the deterioration of her marriage 
m any case it would not have been necessary the whole thing being as plam 
as relations between married people ever can be Tony was quite obviously 
not good enough as a lover to make up even at first for his shortcommgs 
in other respects the boredom of his company and the mediocrity of his 
character Linda was out of love with him by the time the child was born 
and thereafter could not care a rap for the one or the other The young man 
she had fallen in love with handsome gay intellectual and dommeermg 
melted away upon closer acquamtance and proved to have been a chimera 
never to have existed outside her imagmation Lmda did not commit the 
usual fault of blaming Tony for what was entirely her own mistake she 
merely turned from him m absolute indilference This was made easier by the 
fact that she saw so httle of him 

Lord Merhn now launched a tremendous Kroesig-tease The Kroesigs 
were always complammg that Lmda never went out would not entertam 
unless absolutely forced to, and did not care for soaety They told their 
friends that she was a country girl entirely sportmg, that if you went into 
her drawmg-room she would be found trainmg a retriever with dead rabbits 
hidden behind the sofa cushions They pretended that she was an amiable 
half-witted beautiful rustic incapable of helpmg poor Tony who was 
obhgad to battle his way through hfe alone There was a gram of truth in all 
tbs the fact being that the Kroesig circle of acquamtances was too meffably 
bormg poor Lmda havmg been unable to make any headway at all in it 
had given up the struggle and retired to the more congemal company of 
retrievers and dormice 

Lord Merhn m London for the first ume smce Linda*s marriage, at once 
introduced her mto his world the world towards wbch she had always 
looked that of smart bohemiamsm and here she found her feet, was en- 
tirely happy and had an immediate and great success She became very gay 
and went everywhere There is no more popular umt m London Society than 
a young beautiful but perfectly respectable woman who can be asked to 
dinner without her husband, and Lmda was soon well on the way to having 
her head turned Photographers and gossip writers dogged her footsteps, and 
mdeed one could not escape the impression until half an hour of her com- 
pany put one right agam, that she was becoming a bit of a bore Her house 
was full of people from mormng till mght, chattmg Linda, who loved to 
chat found many congemal spintsm the carefree pleasure-seekmg London of 
those days, when unemployment was nfe as much among the upper as the 
lower classes Young men, pensioned off by their relations who would 
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sometimes suggest in a perfunctory manner that it might be a good thing if 
they found some work, but without seriously helpmg them to do so (and 
anyhow, what work was there for such as they^) clustered round Linda like 
bees round horey buzz, buzz buzz, chat chat chat In her bedroom, on 
her bed, sittmg on the stairs outside while she had a bath m the btchen while 
she ordered the food shopping walking round the park cmema theatre, 
opera, ballet dinner supper, mght clubs, parties dances all day all mght— 
endless endless chat 

But what do you suppose they talk about^’ Aunt Sadie disapproving 
used to wonder What mdeed^ 

Tony went early to his bank, hurrymg out of the house with an air of 
inflmte importance an attache case m one hand and a sheaf of newspapers 
under his arm His departure heralded the swarm of chatterers, almost as 
if they had been waiting round the street corner to see him leave and there- 
after the house was filled with them They were very mce very good-look- 
mg and great fun — their manners were perfect I never was able during my 
short visits to distinguish them much one from another but I saw their 
attraction the unfaihng attraction of vitality and high spirits By no stretch 
of the imagmation however, could they have been called important , and 
the Kroesigs were beside themselves at this turn of affairs 

Tony did not seem to mmd he had long given up Linda as hopeless from 
the pomt of view of his career, and was rather pleased and flattered by the 
publicity which now launched her as a beauty The beautiful wife of a clever 
young M P Besides he found that they were mvited to large parties and 
balls to which it suited him very well to go, coming late after the House 
and where there were often to be found not only Lmda s unimportant 
fnends with whom she would amuse herself but also colleagues of his own, 
and by no means unimportant ones whom he could buttonhole and bore at 
the bar It would have been useless however to explam this to the old 
Kroesigs who had a deeply rooted mistrust of smart soaety, of dancmg, 
and of any kmd of fun all of which led m their opinion, to extravagance, 
without compensating material advantages Fortunately for Lmda, Tony at 
this time was not on good terms with his father, owing to a conflict of 
pohaes in the bank they did not go to Hyde Park Gardens as much as when 
they were first married, and visits to Planes the Kxoesig house in Surrey 
were, for the time bemg off When they did meet, however the old 
Kroesigs made it clear to Lmda that she was not provmg a satisfactory 
daughter-m-law Even Tony s divergence of views was put down to her 
and Lady Kroesig told her fnends with a sad shake of the head, that Lmda 
did not brmg out the best m bm 

Lmda now proceeded to fritter away years of her youth, with nothmg 
whatever to show for them If she had had an mtcllectual upbrmgmg th^ 
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place of all tins pointless chatter jokes and parties might have been taken by a 
serious mterest m the arts or by reading if she had been happy m her mar- 
riage that side of her nature which ciaved for company could have found its 
fulfOiment by the nursery fender things being as they were however all was 
frippery and silliness 

Alfred and I once had an argument with Davey about her during which 
we said all this Davey accused us of bemg prigs though at heart he must 
have known that we were right 

But Linda gives one so much pleasure he kept saying she is hke a bunch 
of flowers You don t want people hke that to bury themselves in serious 
reading what would be the good^ 

However even he was forced to admit that her behaviour to poor httle 
Moira was not what it should be (The child was fat fair placid dull and 
backward and Linda still did not like her the Kroesigs on the othei hand 
adored her and she spent more and moie time with her nanny at Planes 
They loved having her there but that did not stop them from ceaseless 
criticism of Lmda s behaviour They now told everybody that she was a 
silly soaety butterfly hard-hearted neglecter of her child ) 

Alfred said almost angrily 

It s so odd that she doesn t even have love affairs I don t see what she gets 
out of her hfe, it must be dreadfully empty 

Alfred likes people to be filed neatly away under some heading that he 
can understand careerist social climber virtuous wife and mother or 
adulteress 

Linda s social life was completely aimless she simply collected around her 
an assortment of cosy people who had the leisure to chat all day whether 
they were milhonaires or paupers prmces or refugee Rumanians was a 
matter of complete indifference to her In spite of the fact that except for 
me and her sisters, nearly all her friends were men she had such a reputation 
for virtue that she was currently suspected of being in love with her husband 

Linda beheves m love said Davey she is passionately romantic At the 
moment I am sure she is subconsciously waitmg for an irresistible tempta- 
tion Casual affairs would not interest her m the least One must hope that 
when It comes it will not prove to be another Bottom 

I suppose she is really rather hke my mother I said and all of hers have 
been Bottoms 

Poor Boltei ^ said Davey but she s happy now isn t she with her white 
hunter^ 

Tony soon became as was to be expected a perfect mountain of pom- 
posity more hke his father every day He was full of large clear-sighted 
ideas for bettenng the condition of the capitahst classes and made no bones 
of his hatred and distrust of the workers 
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I hate the lower cla:>ses he said one day when Linda and I were having 
tea v^th him on the terrace of the House of Commons Ravening beasts 
trying to get my money Let them try that’s all 

Oh shut up Tony said Linda bringing a dormouse out of her pocket 
and feeding it with crumbs T love them anyway I was brought up with 
them The trouble with you is you don t know the lower classes and you 
don t belong to the upper classes you re just a rich foreigner who happens 
to hve here Nobody ought to be in Parhament who hasn t hved m the 
country anyhow part of their hfe — ^why my old Fa knows more what he s 
talking about when he does talk in the House than you do 

I have hved in the country said Tony Put that dormouse away people 
are looking 

He never got cross he was far too pompous 
Surrey said Linda with mfimte contempt 

Anyhow, last time your Fa made a speech about the Peeresses m their 
own right, his only argument for keeping them out of the House was that, if 
once they got in, they might use the Peers lavatory 

Isn t he a love^ said Lmda It’s what they all thought you know but he 
was the only one who dared to say it 

That’s the worst of the House of Lords ’ said Tony These backwoods- 
men come along just when they thmk they will, and brmg the whole place 
into disrepute with a few dotty remarks which get an enormous amount of 
pubhaty and give people the impression that we are governed by a lot of 
lunatics These old peers ought to reahze that it s their duty to their class to 
stay at home and keep qmet The amount of excellent sohd, necessary work 
done in the House of Lords is quite unknown to the man in the street 
Sir Leicester was expecting soon to become a peer so this was a subject 
close to Tony’s heait His general attitude to what he called the man in the 
street was that he ought constantly to be covered by machme-guns this 
having become impossible owing to the weakness in the past of the great 
Whig families, he must be doped mto submission with the fiction that huge 
reforms to be engineered by the Conservative party were always just round 
the next corner Like this he could be kept quiet mdefinitely as long as there 
was no war War brings people together and opens their eyes it must be 
avoided at all costs, and especially war with Germany where the Kroesigs 
had financial interests and many relations (They were originally a Junkers 
family and snubbed their Prussian connections as much as the latter looked 
down on them for bemg in trade ) 

Both Sir Leicester and his son were great admirers of Herr Hitler, Sir 
Leicester had been to see him dunng a visit to Germany and had been taken 
for a drive in a Mercedes-Benz by Dr Schacht 
Linda took no mterest m pohtics but she was instinctively and unreason- 
ably English She knew that one Englishman was worth a hundred 
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foreigners whereas Tony thought that one caoitalist was woith a hundred 
workers Their outlook upon this as upon most subjects diffcied funda- 
mentally 


CHAPTER XII 

By a curious ironv of fate it was at her father-in-law s house in Surrey that 
Linda met Christian Talbot The little Moira aged six now lived 
permanently at Planes it seemed a good arrangement as it saved Linda who 
disliked housekeeping the trouble of running two estabhshmen s while 
Moira was given the benefit of country air and food Linda and Tony were 
supposed to spend a couple of nights there every week and Tony geuerall / 
did so Linda m fact went down for Sundav about once a montl 

Planes was a horrible house It was an overgrown cottage that is to ‘lav the 
rooms were large with all the disadvanugcs of a cottage low ceilings small 
windows with diamond panes uneven floorboards and a gieat deal of naked 
knotted wood It was furnished neither in good nor in bad taste but simply 
with no attempt at taste at all and was not even very comfortable The 
garden which lay around it would be a lady water-colourist s heaven 
herbaceous borders rockeries and water-gardens were carried to a perfection 
of vulgaritv and flaunted a not of hi ge and hideous flowers each individual 
bloom appealing twice as laige three times as brilliant as it ought to have 
been and if possible of a different colour from that which nature intended It 
would be hard to say whether it was moie frightful more hke glorious 
Technicolor in spring in summer or m autumn Only in the depth 01 
winter covered by the kindly snow did it melt into the landscape and be- 
come tolerable 

One April Saturday mornmg in 1937 Linda with whom I had been 
staymg in London took me down there for the night as she sometimes did 
I think she liked to have a buffer between herself and the Kroesigs perhaps 
especially between herself and Moira The old Kroesigs were bv way of 
bemg very fond of me and Sir Leicester sometimes took me foi walks and 
limted how much he wished that it had been me so seiious so well educated 
such a good wife and mother whom Tony had married 

We motored down past acres of blossom 

The great difference said Lmda between Surrey and proper real 
co intry is that in Surrey when you see blossom you know there will be 
no fruit Think of the Vale of Evesham and then look at all tins pomtless 
pmk stuff— it gives you quite a different feeling The garden at Planes will 
be a not of stenlity just you wait 

It was You could hardly see any beautiful pale bright yellow-green of 
spring every tree appeared to be entirely covered with a waving mass of 
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pink or mauve tissue-paper The daffodils were so thick on the giound that 
they too obscured the green they were new varieties of a ternfymg size 
either dead white or dark yellow thick and fleshy they did not look at all 
like the fragile friends of one s childhood The whole effect was of a scene 
for musical comedy, and it exactly suited Sir Leicester who, in the country 
gave a surprisingly adequate performance of the old English squire 
Picturesque Dehghtful 

He was pottermg in the garden as we drove up in an old pan of corduroy 
trousers so much designed as an old pair that it seemed improbable that they 
had ever been new, an old tweed coat on the same Imes secateurs in his hand 
a depressed Corgi at his heels, and a mellow smile on his face 

Here you are ’ he said heartily (One could almost see is in the strip 
advertisements, a bubble coming out of his head — thinks — You are a most 
unsatisfactory daughter-m4aw but nobody can say it s our fault we always 
have a welcome and a kmd smile for you ') ‘Car going well I hope^ Tony 
and Moira have gone out ndmg I thought you might have passed them 
Isn t the garden looking grand just now I can hardly bear to go to London 
and leave aU this beauty with no one to see it Come for a stroll before 
lunch — Foster will see to your gear— just rmg the front-door beU, Fanny 
he may not have heard the car 

He led us off into Madam Butterfly-land 

I must warn you,’ he said, that we have got lather a rough diamond 
coming to lunch I don t know if you ve ever met old Talbot who hves m 
the village, the old professor^ Well his son, Christian He s by way of bemg 
rather a Communist a clever chap gone all wrong and a journahst on some 
daily rag Tony can’t bear him never could as a child and he s very cross 
with me for askmg him to-day, but I always think it s as well to see some- 
thing of these Left-wmg fellows If people like us are nice to them they can 
be tamed wonderfully 

He said this in the tone of one who might have saved the life of a Com- 
mumst m the war and by this act, turned him, through gratitude, mto a 
true blue Tory But in the first world war Sir Leicester had considered 
that with his supenor brain he would have been wasted as cannon fodder 
and had fixed himself m an office m Cairo He neither saved nor took any 
lives, nor did he risk his own but built up many valuable busmess contacts 
became a major and got an O B E thus making the best of all worlds 

So Christian came to luncheon, and behaved with the utmost intransi- 
gence He was an extraordmanly handsome young man taU and fair, in a 
completely difierent way from that of Tony thm and very Enghsh-looking 
His clothes were outrageous — ^he wore a really old pair of grey flaimel 
trousers full of httlc round moth-holes in the most embarrassing places 
no coat, and a flannel slurt one of the sleeves of which had a tattered tear 
from wrist to elbow 
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Has your father been writing anything lately^ Lady Kioesig asked as 
they sat down to luncheon 

I suppose so said Christian as it s his profession I can t say I ve asked 
him but one assumes he has just as one assumes that Tony has been banking 
something lately 

He then planted his elbow bare through the rent on to the table between 
lumself and Lady Kroesig and swivelling right round to Lmda who was on 
his other side he told her at length and m immense detail of a production 
of Hamlet he had seen lately in Moscow The cultured Kroesigs listened atten- 
tively throwmg off occasional comments calculated to show that they 
knew Hamlet well — I don t think that quite fits in with my idea of Ophelia 
or But Polomus was a very old man to all of which Christian turned an 
utterly deaf ear gobbling Ins food with one hand his elbow on the table his 
eyes on Lmda 

After luncheon he said to Linda 

Come back and have tea with my father you d like him and they went 
off together leavmg the Kroesigs to behave for the rest of the afternoon hke 
a lot of hens who have seen a fox 

Sii Leicester took me to his water-garden which was full of enormous 
pink forget-me-nots and dark-brown irises and said 

It is really rather too bad of Linda little Moira has been so much lookmg 
forward to showmg her the pomes That child idohzes her mother 

She didn t actually in the least She was fond of Tony and quite in- 
different to Linda calm and stohd and not given to idolatry but it was part 
of the Kroesigs creed that children should idohze then mothers 

Do you know Pme Townsend^ he asked me suddenly 

No I said which was true nor did I then know anything about her 

‘Who IS she^ 

She s a very delightful person He changed the subject 

Lmda returned just m time to dress foi dinner lookmg extremely beautiful 
She made me come and chat while she had her bath — ^Tony was readmg to 
Moira upstairs m the night nursery Lmda was perfectly enchanted with her 
outmg Christian s father she said hved m the smallest house imagmable 
an absolute contrast to what Chnsuan called the Kroesighof because 
although absolutely tiny it had nothmg whatever of a cottage about it — ^it 
was m the grand manner and full of books Every available wall space was 
covered with books they lay stacked on tables and chairs and m heaps on 
the floor Mr Talbot was the exact opposite of Sir Leicester there was 
nothmg picturesque about him or anvthmg to mdicate that he was a learned 
man he was brisk and matter-of-fact and had made some very funnyjokes 
about Davey whom he knew well 

He s perfect heaven Lmda kept saymg her eyes shming What she really 
meant as I could see too clearly was that Christian was perfect heaven She 
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was dazzled by him It seemed that he had talked without cease and Ins talk 
consisted of variations upon a smgle theme — the betterment of the world 
through political change Linda since her marriage had heard no end of 
political shop talked by Tony and his friends but this related politics entirely 
to personalities and jobs As the persons all seemed to her infinitely old and 
dull and as it was quite immaterial to her whether they got jobs or not 
Linda had classed pohtics as a boring subject and used to go off into a dream 
when they were chscussed But Christian s pohtics did not bore her As they 
walked back from bs father s house that evemng he had taken her for a tour 
of the world He showed her Fasasm in Italy Nazism in Germany civil war 
m Spain inadequate Socialism in France tyranny in Africa starvation in 
Asia reaction in America and Baght-wmg blight in England Only the 
USSR Norway and Mexico came in for a modicum of praise 
Lmda was a plum ripe for shaking The tree was now shaken and down 
she came Intelligent and energetic, but with no outlet for her energies 
unhappy m her marriage uninterested in her child and inwardly oppressed 
with a sense of futihty she was in the mood either to take up some cause or 
to embark upon a love affair That a cause should now be presented by an 
attractive young man made both it and bm irresistible 


CHAPTER Xni 

The poor Alconleighs were now presented with crises m the lives of tbee 
of their children almost simultaneously Lmda ran away from Tony, Jassy 
ran away from home and Matt ran away from Eton The Alconleighs were 
obhged to face the fact as parents must sooner or later that their children 
had broken loose from control and had taken charge of their own hves Dis- 
tracted disapproving worned to death there was nothmg they could do 
they had become mere spectators of a spectacle wbch did not please them m 
the least Tbs was the year when the parents of our contemporaries would 
console themselves if things did not go quite as they hoped for their own 
cbldren by saying Never mind, just think of the poor Alconleighs’ 

Linda tbew discretion and what worldly wisdom she may have picked 
up durmg her years m London soaety to the wmds she became an out-and- 
out Communist bored and embarrassed everybody to death by preachmg 
her new-found doctrine, not only at the dinner-table but also from a soap- 
box m Hyde Park and other equally squahd rostra and finally totheinfimte 
tehef of the Kroesig family she went off to hve with Cbistian Tony started 
proceedings for divorce Tbs was a great blow to my aunt and uncle It is 
true that they* had never liked Tony but they were mfimtely old-fasboned 
m their ideas marriage to their way of tbnkmg was marriage, and adultery 
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was wrong Aunt Sadie was in particular profoundly shocked by the hght- 
hearted way in which Linda had abandoned the httle Moira I tlimk it all 
reminded her too much of my mother and that she envisaged Linda s future 
from now on as a series of uncontrollable bolts 
Linda came to see me m Oxford She was on her way back to London after 
having broken the news at Alconleigh I thought it was really very brave of 
her to do it in person and indeed the first thmg she asked for (most unhke 
her) was a drink She was quite unnerved 

Goodness, she said I d forgotten how terrifying Fa can be — even now 
when he s got no power over one It was just hke after we lunched with 
Tony ill the business-room just the same and he simply roared and poor 
Mummy looked miserable but she was pretty furious too and you know how 
sarcastic she can be Oh well that s over Darhng it s heaven to see you again 
I hadn t seen her since the Sunday at Planes when she met Christian so I 
wanted to hear all about her hfe 

Well she said, I m living with Christian m his flat but it s very small I 
must say but perhaps that is just as well because I m domg the housework 
and I don t seem to be very good at it but luckily he is 
He 11 need to be I said 

Linda was notorious in the family for her unhandiness she could never 
even tie her own stock, and on huntmg days either Uncle Matthew or Josh 
always had to do it for her I so well remember her standmg m front of a 
looking-glass m the hall with Uncle Matthew tying it from behmd both 
the very picture of concentration Linda saymg Oh now I see Next time 
I know I shall be able to manage As she had never in her hfe done so much 
as make her own bed I could not imagine that Christian s flat could be very 
tidy or comfortable if it was being luii by her 

You are horrid But oh how dreadful it is cookmg I mean That oven — 
Christian puts things m and says Now you take it out m about half an 
hour I don t dare tell him how terrified I am and at the end of half an hour 
1 summon up all my courage and open the oven and there is that awful hot 
blast hittmg one m the face I don t wonder people sometimes put their 
heads m and leave them out of sheer misery Oh dear, and I wish you could 
have seen the Hoover runnmg away with me it suddenly took the bit 
between its teeth and made for the lift shaft How I shrieked — Christian only 
just rescued me in time I thmk housework is far more tinng and finghtenmg 
than huntmg is, no comparison and yet after huntmg we had eggs for tea 
and were made to rest for hours but after housework people expect one to 
go on just as if nothing special had happened She sighed^ 

Christian is very strong she said and very brave He doesn^ t hke it when 
I shriek 

She seemed tired I thought and rather womed and I looked m vain for 
Signs of great happiness or great love 
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So what about Tony — ^how has he taken it*' 

Oh he’s awfully pleased, actually because he can now marry his mistress 
without having a scandal, or bemg divorced or upsetting the Conservative 
Association ’ 

It was so hke Linda never to have hinted even to me, that Tony had a 
mistress 

Who IS she^ I said 

‘Called Pixie Townsend You know the sort young face with white 
hair dyed blue She adores Moira hves near Planes, and takes her out ridnig 
every day She s a terrific Counter-Hon but I m only too thankful now that 
she exists, because I needn t feel m the least bit guilty — ^they’ll all get on so 
much better without me 

Married^ 

Oh yes and divorced her husband yeais ago She s frightfully good at all 
poor Tony s things golf and busmess and Conservatism, just like I wasn t 
and Sir Leicester thmks she’s perfect Goodness they 11 be happy 

Now I want to hear more about Christian please 

Well, he s heaven He s a frightfully serious man you know a Com- 
mumst and so am I now and we are surrounded by comrades all day, and 
they are terrific Hons, and there s an anarchist The comrades don t hke 
anarchists, isn t it queer^ I always thought they were the same thmg but 
Christian hkes this one because he threw a bomb at the Kmg of Spam you 
must say it s romantic He’s called Ramon, and he sits about all day and 
broods over the miners at Oviedo because his brother is one ’ 

Yes but, darhng tell about Christian ’ 

Oh, he’s perfect heaven — ^you must come and stay — or perhaps that 
wouldn’t be very comfortable — come and see us You can’t think what an 
extraordinary man he is so detached from other human bemgs that he 
hardly notices whether they are there or not He only cares for ideas 

I hope he cares for you 

Well, I think he does, but be is very strange and absent-minded I must 
tell you, the evemng before I ran away with him (I only moved down to 
Pimlico in a taxi but running away sounds romantic) he dined with his 
brother so naturally I thought theyd talk about me and discuss the 
whole thmg, so I couldn’t resist rmgmg him up at about midnight 
and saymg ‘ Hullo darhng, did you have a mce evemng and what did 
you talk about^’ and he said I can’t remember — oh guerrilla warfare, I 
thmk” ’ 

Is his brother a Commumst too^ 

Oh, no, he’s in the Foreign OiSice Fearfully grand, looks hke a deep-sea 
monster— you know 

Oh that Talbot — yes I see I hadn t connected them So now what are 
your plans^ 
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Well he says he s going to marry me when I m divorced I tlnnk it s 
rather silly I rather agree with Mummy that once is enough for marriage 
but he says I m the kind of person one marries if one s living with them and 
the thing IS It would be bliss not to be called Kroesig any more Anyway 
we 11 see 

Then what s your life^ I suppose you don t go to parties and things now 
do you^ 

Darhng such killing parties you can t think — ^lie won t let us go to 
ordmary ones at all Grandi had a dmner-dance last week and he rang me up 
himself and asked me to bring Christian which I thought was awfully nice 
of him actually — ^he always has been mce to me — but Cliristian got mto quite 
a temper and said if I couldn t see any reason agamst going I d better go but 
nothing would mduce him to So m the end of cour e neither of us went 
and Ij heard afterwards it was the greatest fun And wc mayn t go to the 
Ribs or to and she mentioned several faimhes known as much for their 
hospitahty as for their Right-wmg convictions 

The worst of being a Commumst is that the parties you may go to are — 
well — awfully funny and touching but not very gay and they re always in 
such gloomy places Next week for mstance we ve got three some Czechs 
at the Sacco and Vanzetti Memorial Hall at Golders Green Ethiopians at the 
Paddington Baths and the Scotsboro boys at some boring old rooms or 
other You know 

The Scotsboro boys I said Are they really still going^ They must be 
getting on 

Yes and they ve gone downhill soaally said Linda with a giggle I 
remember a perfectly divine party Brian gave for them — ^it was the first 
party Merlm ever took me to so I remember It well Oh dear it was fun But 
next Thursday won t be the least hke that (Darhng I am being disloyal but 
It IS such heaven to have a chit after all these months The comrades are 
sweet but they never chat they make speeches all the time ) But I m always 
saymg to Christian how much I wish his buddies would either bnghten up 
their parties a bit or else stop givmg them because I don t see the pomt of 
sad parties do you^ And Left-wing people are always sad because they nund 
dreadfully about their causes and the causes are always gomg so badly You 
see I bet the Scotsboro’ boys will be electrocuted m the end if they don t die 
of old age first that is One does feel so much on their side but it s no good 
people like Sir Leicester always come out on top so what can one do^ 
However the comrades don t seem to realize that and luckily for them they 
don t know Sir Leicester so they feel they must go on givmg these sad 
parties 

What do you wear at them^ I asked with some mterest tlnnkmg that 
Lmda m her expensive-looking clothes must seem very much out of place 
at these baths and halls 
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You know^ that was a gieat tease at first it worried me dreadfully but 
I ve discovered that so long as one wears wool or cotton everything is all 
right Silk and satin would be the blunder But I only ever do wear wool and 
cotton so I m on a good wicket No jewels of course but then I left them 
behind at Bryanston Square it s the way I was brought up but I must say it 
gave me a pang Christian doesn t know about jewellery — told him be- 
cause I thought he d be rather pleased I d given them all up for him but he 
only said Well, there s always the Burma Jewel Company Oh deai he is 
such a funny man you must meet him again soon I must go darhng it has 
so cheered me up to see you 

I don t quite know why but I felt somehow that Linda had been once 
more deceived m her emotions that this explot er m the sandy waste had 
only seen another mirage The lake was there the trees were theie the thirsty 
camels had gone down to have them evening drink alas a few steps forward 
would reveal nothing but dust and deseit as before 

A few minutes only after Linda had left me to go back to London Christian 
and the comrades, I had another caller This time it was Lord Merlin I hked 
Lord Merhn very much I admixed him, I was predisposed m his favour but I 
was by no means on such mtimate terms with him as Linda was To tell the 
real truth he frightened me I felt that m my company boiedom was for 
him onlyjust round the comer and that anyhow I was merely regarded as 
pertaimng to Linda not existing on my own except as a dull httle don s 
wife I was nothmg but the confidante in white linen 

This IS a bad business ’ he said abruptly and without preamble though I 
had not seen him for several years I m just back from Rome, and what do I 
find — ^Lmda and Christian Talbot It s an extraordinary tiling that I can t ever 
leave England without Lmda gettmg herself mixed up with some thoioughly 
undesirable character This is a disaster — ^how far has it gone^ Can nothmg 
be done^ 

I told him that he had just missed Lmda and said sometlimg about her 
mamage with Tony having been unhappy Loid Merhn waved this remark 
aside— -it was a disconcerting gesture and made me feel a fool 

Naturally she never would have stayed with Tony — ^nobody expected 
that The pomt is that she s out of the frying-pan into an empty grate How 
long has it been gomg im? 

I said I thought it was partly the Communism that had attracted her 

Lmda has always felt the need of a cause 

Cause he said scornfully My dear Fanny I think you are mixing up 
cause with effect No, Chnstian is an attractive fellow and I quite see that 
he would provide a perfect reaction from Tony, but it is a disaster If she is 
in love with him he will make her miserable and if mot, it means she has 
embarked upon a career like youi mother s, and that, for Linda^ would be 
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very bad indeed I don t see a ray of comfort anywheie No money either 
of course and she needs money she ought to have it 
He went to the wmdow and looked across the street at Christ Church 
glided by the westerly sun 

I ve known Christian he said from a child — ^his father is a great friend of 
mine Chiistian is a man who goes through the world attached to nobody — 
people are nothing m his hfe The women who have been m love with him 
have suffered bitterly because he has not even noticed that they are there 
I expect he is hardly aware that Lmda has moved in on him — his head is in 
the clouds and he is always chasmg after some new idea 
This is rather what Lmda has just been saymg 

Oh she s noticed it already^ Well she is not stupid and of course at first 
It adds to the attraction^when he comes out of the clouds he is irresistible I 
qmte see that But how can they ever settle down^ Christian has never had a 
home or felt the need for one he wouldn t know what to do with it — ^it 
would hamper him He’ll never sit and chat to Lmda or concentrate upon 
her m any way and she is a woman who requires above all things a great 
deal of concentration Really it is too provokmg that I should have been 
away when this happened I m sure I could have stopped it Now of course 
nobody can 

He turned from the window and looked at me so angrily that I felt it had 
all been my fault — ^actually I thmk he was unaware of my presence 
What are they hving on^ he said 

Very httle Lmda has a small allowance from Uncle Matthew I beheve 
and I suppose Chnstian makes somethmg from his joumahsm I hear the 
Kroesigs go about saymg that there is one good thmg she is sure to starve 
Oh they do do they^ said Lord Merlm takmg out his notebook can I 
have Lmda s address please I am on my way to London now 
Alfred came m as usual unaware of exterior events and buried m some 
pamphlet he was writmg 

You don t happen to know he said to Lord Merhn what the daily 
consumption of milk is m the Vatican City^ 

No of course not said Lord Merhn angrily Ask Tony Kroesig, he 11 be 
sure to Well good-bye Fanny 1 11 have to see what I can do 
What he did was to present Linda with the freehold of a tmy house far 
down Cheyne Walk It was the prettiest httle doUs house that ever was seen 
on that great bend of the river where Whistler had hved The rooms were 
full of reflections of water and full of south and west sunhght it had a vme 
and a Trafalgar balcony Lmda adored it The Bryanston Square house with 
an easterly oudook had been origmally dark cold and pompous When 
Lmda had had it done up by some decoratmg friend, it had become white, 
cold and tombhke The only thmg of beauty that she had possessed was a 
picture a fat tomato-coloured bathing-woman which had been given her 
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by Lord Merlin to annoy the Kroesigs It had annoyed them very much 
This picture looked wonderful in the Cheyne Walk house, you could hardly 
tell where the real water-reflections ended and the Renoir ones began The 
pleasure which Lmda derived from her new surroundings, the rehef which 
she felt at having once and for all got rid of the Kroesigs were, I think laid 
by her at Chnstian s door and seemed to come from him Thus the dis- 
covery that real love and happmess had once more eluded her was delayed 
for quite a long time 


CHAPTER XIV 

The Alconleighs were shocked and horrified over the whole Lmda affair 
but they had their other children to think of and were just now makmg 
plans for the coming out of Jassy, who was as pretty as a peach She they 
hoped, would make up to them for their disappointment with Lmda It was 
most unfair but very typical of them that Louisa who had married entirely 
m accordance with their wishes and had been a faithful wife and most prolific 
mother, havmg now some five children hardly seemed to count any more 
They were really rather bored by her 

Jassy went with Aunt Sadie to a few London dances at the end of the 
season just after Lmda had left Tony She was thought to be rather dehcate, 
and Aunt Sadie had an idea that it would be better for her to come out 
properly m the less strenuous autumn season and accordmgly in October 
took a little house m London into which she prepared to move with a few 
servants leavmg Uncle Matthew m the country, to kill various birds and 
ammals Jassy complamed very much that the young men she had met so far 
were dull and hideous but Aimt Sadie took no notice She said that all girls 
thought this at first until they fell m love 

A few days before they were to liave moved to London Jassy ran away 
She was to have spent a fortmght with Louisa m Scotland had put Lomsa off 
withouttellmg Aunt Sadie had cashed her savings and before anybody even 
knew that she was missmg had arnved m Amenca Poor Aunt Sadie 
received, out of the blue, a cable saymg ‘On way to Hollywood Don t 
worry Jassy 

At first the Alconleighs were completely mystified Jassy had never shown 
the smallest mterest in stage or anema, they felt certain she had no wish to 
become a film star, and yet why Hollywood^ Then it occurred to them that 
Matt might know something he and Jassy bemg the two mseparables of the 
family and Aunt Sadie got into the Daimler and rolled over to Eton Matt 
was able to explain everything He told Aunt Sadie that Jassy was m love with 
a film star called Gary Coon (or Carey Coon he could not remember 
which) and that she had wntten to Hollywood to ask him if he were 
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married telling Matt that if he proved not to be she was going straight out 
there to marry him herself Matt said all this m his wobbhng half grown-up 
half little-boy voice as if it were the most ordinary situation imagmable 
So I suppose, he ended up that she got a letter saying he s not marned 
andjust went off Lucky she had her runmng away money What about some 
tea Mum^ 

Aunt Sadie deeply preoccupied as she was knew the rules of behaviour 
and what was expected of her and stayed with Matt while he consumed 
sausages lobsters eggs bacon fried sole, banana mess and a chocolate 
sundae 

As always in times of crisis the Alconleighs now sent for Davey and, as 
always Davey displayed a perfect competence to deal with the situation 
He found out in no time that Cary Goon was a second-rate film actor whom 
Jassy must have seen when she was m London for the last parties of the 
summer He had been m a film then showmg called One Splendid Hour 
Davey got hold of the film and Lord Merhn put it on m his pnvate anema 
for the benefit of the family It was about pirates and Cary Goon was not 
even the hero he was just a pirate and seemed to have nothmg m particular 
to recommend him no good looks talent or visible charm though he did 
display a certam agdity shmnmg up and down ropes He also killed a man 
with a weapon not unlike the entrenchmg tool, and this we felt may have 
awakened some hereditary emotion in Jassy s bosom The fiilm itself was one 
of those of winch it is very difficult for the ordmary English person, as 
opposed to the film fan to make head or tail and every time Cary Goon 
appeared the scene had to be played over agam for Uncle Matthew who had 
come deterimned that no detail should escape him He absolutely identified 
the actor with his part, and kept saying 

What does the fella want to do that for^ Bloody fool, he imght know there 
would be an ambush there I can t hear a word the fella says — ^put that bit 
on agam Merhn’ 

At the end he said he didn t think much of the cove, he appeared to have 
no discipline and had been most impertment to his commandmg officer 
Needs a haircut* and I shouldn t wonder if he drinks 
Uncle Matthew said how-do-you-do and good-bye qmte avilly to Lord 
Merhn He really seemed to be mellowing with age and misfortune 
After great consultations it was deaded that some member of the family 
not Aunt Sadie or Uncle Matthew would have to go to HoEywood and 
bring Jassy home Butwho'^Lmda of course would have been the obvious 
person, had she not been under a cloud and, furthermore, engrossed with her 
own hfe But it would be of no use to send one bolter to fetch back another 
bolter, so somebody else must be found In the end, after some persuasion 
(madly mconvement just now that I have started this course of ptqCms ) 
Davey consented to go with Lomsa — ^the good the sensible Lomsa 
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By the time this had been decided Jassy had arrived in Hollywood had 
broadcast her matamomal intentions to all and sundry and the whole thing 
appeared in the newspapers which devoted pages of space to it and (it was a 
sdly season with nothmg else to occupy their readers) turned it into a sort of 
senal story Alconleigh now entered upon a state of siege Journahsts braved 
Uncle Matthew s stock-whips his bloodhounds Ins terrifying blue flashes 
and hung around the village penetrating even into the house itself in their 
search for local colour Their stones were a daily dehght Uncle Matthew 
was made into somethmg between Heathchff Dracula and the Earl of 
Dormcourt Alconleigh a sort of Nightmare Abbey or House of Usher and 
Aunt Sadie a character not unlike David Copperfield s mother Such courage 
ingenuity and toughness were displayed by these correspondents that it 
came as no surprise to any of us when later on they did so well in the war 

War leport by So-and-So 

Uncle Matthew would then say 

Isn t that the damned sewer I found hidmg under my bed^ 

He greatly enjoyed the whole affair Here were opponents worthy of him 
not jumpy housemaids and lachrymose governesses with wounded feelmgs 
but tough young men who did not care what methods they used so long as 
they could get mside his house and produce a story 
He also seemed greatly to enjoy re^dmg about himself in the newspapers 
and we all began to suspect that Uncle Matthew had a hidden passion for 
pubhcity Aunt Sadie on the other hand found the whole thing very dis- 
tasteful indeed 

It was thought most vital to keep it from the press that Davey and Louisa 
were leaving on a voyage of rescue as the sudden surprise of seemg them 
might prove an important element in influencing Jassy to return Unfor- 
tunately Davey could not embark on so long and so trying a journey with- 
out a medicme chest specially designed While this was being made they 
missed one boat and by the time it was ready the sleuths were on their 
track — this unlucky medicme chest having played the same part that Marie 
Antoinette s nicessam did m the escape to Varennes 

Several journahsts accompamed them on the crossmg but did not reap 
much of a reward as Louisa was prostrated with sea-sickness and Davey spent 
his whole time closeted with the ship s doctor who asserted that his trouble 
was a cramped intestine which could easily be cured by manipulation rays 
diet exerases and mjections all of which or resting after which occupied 
every moment of his day 

On their arrival m New York however they were nearly torn to pieces 
and we were able in common with the whole of the two great Enghsh- 
^peakmg nations to follow their every move They even appeared on the 
newsreel lookmg worried and hidmg their faces behind books 
It proved to have been a useless tnp Two days after their arrival m 
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Hollywood Jassy became Mrs Carey Goon Lomsa telegraphed this news 
home adding Carey is a terrific Hon 
There was one comfort the marriage killed the story 
He s a perfect dear said Davey on his return A httle man like a nut 
I m sure Jassy will be madly happy with him 
Aunt Sadie however was neither reassured nor consoled It seemed hard 
luck to have reared a pretty love of a daughter in order for her to marry a 
httle man like a nut and live with him thousands of miles away The house m 
London was cancelled and the Alconleighs lapsed into such a state of gloom 
that the next blow when it fell was received with fatahsm 
Matt aged sixteen ran away from Eton also in a blaze of newspaper 
publicity to the Spamsh war Aunt Sadie mmded this very much but I don t 
think Uncle Matthew did The desire to fight seemed to him entirely 
natural though of course he deplored the fact that Matt was fighting for 
foreigners He did not take a particular Ime against the Spamsh reds they 
were brave boys and had had die good sense to bump ojff a lot of idolatrous 
monks nuns and priests a proceeding of which he approved but it was 
surely a pity to fight m a second-class war when there would so soon be a 
first-class one available It was decided that no steps should be taken to re- 
tneve Matt 

Christmas that year was a very sad one at Alconleigh The children seemed 
to be melting away like the ten httle mgger boys Bob and Lomsa neither of 
whom had given dieir parents one moment of chsqmet in their lives John 
FortWilham as dull as a man could be Lomsa s children so good so pretty 
but lacking in any sort of originality could not make up for the absence of 
Lmda Matt and Jassy wlnle Robin and Victoria full as they were of jokes 
and fun were swamped by the general atmospheie and kept themselves to 
themselves as much as possible in the Hons cupboaid 

Linda was married m the Caxton Hall as soon as her divorce was through 
The weddmg was as different firom her first as the Left-wing parties were 
different from the other kind It was not exactly sad but dismal uncheerful 
and with no feeling of happiness Few of Lmda s friends and none of her 
relations except Davey and me were there Lord Merhn sent two Aubusson 
rugs and some orchids but did not turn up himself The pre-Chnstian chatters 
had faded out of Lmda s hfe discouraged loudly bewailmg the great loss she 
was m theirs 

Chnstian arrived late and hurried m followed by several comrades 
I must say he is wonderful-looking, Davey hissed m my ear but oh, 
bother italic 

There was no wedding breakfast, and, after a few moments of aimless and 
rather embarrassed hangmg about m the street outside the hall Linda and 
Christian went off home Feelmg provincial, up m London for the day and 
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determuied. to see a little life, I made Davey give me luncheon at the Ritz 
This had a still further depressing effect on my spirits My clothes so nice 
and suitable for the George, so much admired by the other dons wives ( My 
dear where did you get that lovely tweed^’), were I now reahzed almost 
bizarre m their dowdmess it was the floatmg panels of taffeta all over again 
I thought of those dear htde black children three of them now in their 
nursery at home and ofdear Alfred in his study but just for the moment this 
thought was no consolation I passionately longed to have a tiny fur hat or a 
tiny ostrich hat like the two ladies at the next table I longed for a neat 
black diess diamond clips and a dark mmk coat, shoes like surgical boots 
long crmkly black suede gloves, and smooth pohshed haii When I tned to 
explam all this to Davey he remarked absentmmdedly 

*Oh but It doesn t matter a bit for you Fanny and after all how can you 
have time for lespettts sotns de lapersonne with so many other more impor- 
tant thmgs to think of" 

I suppose he thought this would cheer me up 

Soon after her marriage the Alconleighs took Linda back into the fold 
They did not count second weddings of divorced people and Victoria had 
been severely reprimanded for saying that Lmda was engaged to Christian 

^You can’t be engaged when you re married 

It was not the fact of the ceremony which had molhfied them, in their 
eyes Lmda would be hving from now on in a state of adultery but they felt 
the need of her too trongly to keep up a quarrel The thin end of the wedge 
(luncheon with Aunt Sadie at Gunters) was mserted and soon everything 
was all right agam between them Linda went qmte often to Alconleigh 
though she never took Christian there feeling that it would benefit nobody 
were she to do so 

Lmda and Cliristian hved m their house in Cheyne Walk, and if Lmda 
was not as happy as she had hoped to be she exhibited, as usual a wonderful 
shop-front Christian was certainly very fond of her and in his way, he 
tned to be kmd to her, but as Lord Merlm had prophesied, he was much too 
detached to make any ordmary woman happy He seemed, for weeks on 
end hardly to be aware of her presence at other times he would wander off 
and not reappear for days, too much engrossed m whatever he was domg to 
let her know where he was or when she might expect to see him agam He 
would eat and sleep where he happened to find himself— on a bench at St 
Pancras station, or just sittmg on the doorstep of some empty house Cheyne 
Walk was always full of comrades, not chatung to Lmda but making 
speeches to each other restlessly rushmg about telephonmg, typewntmg, 
drinkmg qmte often sleepmg m their clothes, but without their boots, on 
Lmda’s drawmg-room sofa 

Money troubles accrued Christian, though he never appeared to spend 
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any money had a disconcerting way of scattermg it He had few but 
expensive amusements one of his favourites bemg to ring up the Nazi 
leaders in Berlm and other European pohticians and have long teasing talks 
with them costmg pounds a minute They never can resist a call from 
London/ he would say nor, unfortunately could they At last greatly to 
Linda s rehef, the telephone was cut off as the bill could not be paid 
I must say that Alfred and I both liked Christian very much We are 
intellectual pmks ourselves enthusiastic agreers with the New Statesman so 
that his views while rather more advanced than ours had the same founda- 
tion of civilized humamty and he seemed to us a great improvement on 
Tony All the same he was a hopeless husband for Lmda Her cravmg was 
for love personal and particular centred upon herself, wider love for the 
poor the sad and the unattractive had no appeal for her though she honestly 
tned to beheve that it had The more I saw of Lmda at this time the more 
certam I felt that another bolt could not be very far ahead 
Twice a week Lmda worked in a Red bookshop It was run by a huge 
perfectly silent comrade called Eons Boris liked to get drunk from Thurs- 
day afternoon which was closing day in that district to Monday mormng 
so Linda said she would take it over on Friday and Saturday An extra- 
ordmary transformation would then occur The books and tracts which 
mouldered there month after month, getting damper and dustier until at 
last they had to be thrown away were hurried into the background and 
their place taken by Linda s own few but weE-loved favourites Thus for 
Whither British Airways was substituted Round the World in Forty Days Karl 
Marx the Formative Years was replaced by The Making of a Marchioness and 
The Giant of the Kremlin by Diary of a Nobody while A Challenge to CoaU 
Owners made way for King Solomons Mines 
Hardly would Lmda have arrived in the mormng on her days there and 
taken down the shutters than the slummy htde street would fill with motor 
cars, headed by Lord Merlm’s electric brougham Lord Merlm did great 
propaganda for the shop saymg that Lmda was the only person who had ever 
succeeded m fmdmg him Froggte's Little Brother and Le Pere Goriot The 
chatters came back m force, dehghted to find Lmda so easily accessible again 
and widiout Christian, but sometimes there were embarrassmg moments 
when they came face to face with comrades Then they would buy a book 
and beat a hasty retreat all except Lord Merlm, who had never felt discon- 
certed m his hfe He took a perfectly firm hne with the comrades 
‘How are you to-day^’ he would say with great emphasis, and then glower 
furiously at them until they left the shop 
AIL tins had an excellent effect upon the financial side of the busmess 
Instead of showing, week by week an enormous loss to be refunded from 
one could guess where, it now became the only Red bookshop in England 
to make a profit Boris was gready praised by his employers, the shop 
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received a medal which was stuck upon the sign and the comrades all said 
that Linda was a good girl and a credit to the Party 

The rest of her time was spent m keepmg house for Chnstian and the 
comrades an occupation which entailed trynig to mduce a series of maids to 
stay with them and making smcere but sadly fudle efforts to take their 
place when they had left which they usually did at the end of the first week 
The comrades were not very mce or very thoughtful to maids 

You know bemg a Conservative is much more restful Linda said to me 
once in a moment of confidence when she was being unusually frank about 
her life though one must remember that it is bad not good But it does take 
place withm certam hours and then fimsh whereas Communism seems to 
eat up all one s hfe and energy And the comrades are such Hons but some- 
times they make me awfully cross just as Tony used to make one furious 
when he talked about the workers I often feel rather the same when they 
talk about us — ^you see just like Tony they ve got it all wrong Tm all for 
them stringing up Sir Leicester but if they started on Aunt Emily and Davey 
or even on Fa I don t think I could stand by and watch I suppose one is 
neither fish flesh nor good red herring that s the worst of it 

But there is a difference, I said between Sir Leicester and Uncle 
Matthew 

Well that s what I m always trymg to explain Sir Leicester grubs up his 
money in London goodness knows how but Fa gets it from his land and 
he puts a great deal back mto the land not only money but work Look at 
all the thmgs he does for no pay — ^all those boring meetmgs County Council 
J P and so on And he s a good landlord he takes trouble You see tlie 
comrades don t know the country — ^they didn t know you could get a lovely 
cottage with a huge garden for 2s 6d a week until I told them and then they 
hardly heheved it Christian knows but he says the system is wrong and I 
expect It IS 

What exactly does Chnstian do^ I said 

Oh, everythmg you can thmk of Just at the moment he’s wntmg a book 
on famme — goodness ^ it s sad — ^and there s a dear little Chmese comrade 
who comes and teUs him what famme is hke you never saw such a fat man 
m your hfe 

I laughed 

Linda said, hurriedly and guiltily 

Well I may seem to laugh at the comrades but at least one does know 
they are domg good not harm, and not hvmg on other people’s slavery hke 
Sir Leicester and really you know I do simply love them, though I some- 
times wish they were a httle more fond of chatting and not quite so sad and 
earnest and down on everybody 
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CHAPTER XV 

Early m I939> the population of Catalonia stieamed over the Pyrenees 
into the Roussillon a poor and httle-known province of France which 
now m a few days found itself inhabited by more Spaniards than French- 
men Just as the lemmings suddenly pour themselves in mass suicide off the 
coast of Norway knowing neither whence they come nor whither bound 
so great is the compulsion that hurls them mto the Atlantic thus half a 
milhon men women and children suddenly took flight into the bitter moun- 
tain weather without pausmg for thought It was the greatest movement of 
population, m the time it took that had ever hitherto been seen Over the 
mountams they found no promised land the French government vacillat- 
ing m Its pohcy, neither turned them back with machme-guns at the frontier 
nor welcomed them as brothers-in-arms agamst Fascism It drove them hke 
a herd of beasts down to the cruel salty marshes of that coast enclosed 
them hke a herd of beasts behind barbed-wire fences and forgot all about 
them 

Chnstian who had always I think had a half-gmlty feelmg about not 
havmg fought in Spam immediately rushed off to Perpignan to see what was 
happemng, and what, if anything could be done He wrote an endless series 
of reports memoranda articles and private letters about the conditions he 
had found m the camps and then settled down to work m an office financed by 
various Enghsh humamtarians with the object of improvmg the camps put- 
ting refugee famihes in touch agam and gettmg as many as possible out of 
France This office was run by a young man who had hved many years in 
Spam called Robert Parker As soon as it became clear that there would not 
be as at first was expected an outbreak of typhus Christian sent for Lmda 
to jom him m Perpignan 

It so happened that Linda had never before been abroad in her hfe Tony 
had found all his pleasures hunting shootmg and golf m England and had 
grudged the extra days out of his hohday which would have been spent m 
travefling while it would never have occurred to the Alconleighs to visit the 
Contment for any other purpose than that of fightmg Uncle Matthew s 
four years m France and Italy between 1914 and 1918 had given him no great 
opimon of foreigners 

'Frogs, he would say are slightly better than Huns or Wops but abroad 
IS unutterably bloody and foreigners are fiends ’ 

The bloodmess of abroad the fiendishness of foreigners, had m fact be- 
come such a tenet of the Radlett family creed that Lmda set forth on her 
journey with no htde trepidation I went to see her off at Victoria she was 
lookmg intensely Enghsh in her long blond mink coat the Tatler under her 
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arm and Lord Merlin s morocco dressmg-case with a canvas cover in her 
hand 

I hope you have sent your jewels to the bank I said 

Oh daihng don t tease, you know how I haven t got any now But my 
money she said with a self-conscious giggle is sewn mto my stays Fa rang 
up and begged me to, and I must say it did seem qmte an idea Oh why 
aren t you coming ^ I do feel so terrified — think of sleeping m the tram, all 
alone 

Perhaps you wont be alone I said Foreigners are greatly given I 
beheve to rape 

Yes that would be mce so long as they didn t find my stays Oh we are 
off-— good-bye darhng do think of me she said and clenchmg her suede- 
covered fist she shook it out of the wmdow in a Commumst salute 

I must explain that I know everythmg that now happened to Lmda, 
although I did not see her for another year because afterwards as wiU be 
shown, we spent a long qmet time together durmg which she told it all to 
me over and over agam It was her way of re-hvmg happmess 

Of course the journey was an enchantment to her The porters in their blue 
overalls the loud high conversations, of which although she thought she 
knew French qmte well she did not understand a smgle word the steamy, 
garhc-smeUmg heat of the French tram, the dehcious food to which she was 
summoned by a httle burned bell it was aU from another world, hke a 
dream 

She looked out of the wmdow and saw chateaux, hme avenues ponds and 
villages exactly hke those m the Bthhotheque Rose — she thought she must at 
any moment, see Sophie m her white dress and uimaturally small black 
pumps cuttmg up goldfish gorgmg herself on new bread and cream or 
scratchmg the face of good imcomplammg Paul Her very stilted very 
Enghsh French got her across Paris and mto the tram for Perpignan without 
a hitch Pans She looked out of the wmdow at the hghted dusky streets and 
thought that never could any town have been so hauntingly beautiful A 
strange stray thought came mto her head that, one day she would come 
back here and be very happy but she knew that it was not likely, Chnstian 
would never want to hve m Pans Happmess and Christian were still linked 
together m her mind at this time 

At Perpignan she found him m a whirl of busmess Funds had been raised 
a ship had been chartered and plans were on foot for sendmg six thousand 
Spamards out of the camps to Mexico This entailed an enormous amoimt of 
staff work as famihes (no Spaniard would thmk of movmg without his 
entire family) had to be reumted from camps all over the place, assembled m 
a camp m Perpignan, and taken by tram to the port of Cette, whence they 
finally embarked The work was greatly complicated by the fact that Spamsh 
husbands and wives do not share a surname Chnstian explained all this to 
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Linda almost before she was out of the tram he gave her an absent-minded 
peck on the forehead and rushed her to his office hardly giving her time to 
deposit her luggage at an hotel on the way and scoutmg the idea that she 
might hke a bath He did not ask how she was or whether she had had a good 
journey — Chnstian always assumed that people were all nght unless they 
told him to the contrary, when except m the case of destitute colouied, 
oppressed leprous or otherwise imattractive strangers he would take 
absolutely no notice He was really only interested m mass wretchedness and 
never much cared for individual cases however genuine their misery while 
the idea that it is possible to have three square meals a day and a roof and yet 
be unhappy or unwell seemed to him intolerable nonsense 
The office was a large shed with a yard round it This yard was per- 
manently full of refugees with mountams of luggage and quantities of 
children dogs donkeys goats, and other appurtenances who had just 
struggled over the mountains m their flight from Fascism and were hopmg 
that the Enghsh would be able to prevent them being put into camps In 
certain cases they could be lent money or given railway tickets enabhng 
them to jom relations in France and French Morocco, but the vast majonty 
waited hours for an mterview only to be told that there was no hope for 
them They would then with great and heart-breaking politeness, apologize 
for havmg been a nuisance and withdraw Spamards have a highly developed 
sense of human digmty 

Lmda was now mtroduced to Robert Parker and to Randolph Pme a 
young writer who havmg led a more or less playboy existence in the South 
of France, had gone to fight m Spam and was now workmg in Perpignan 
from a certam feelmg of responsibihty towards those who had once been 
fellow soldiers They seemed pleased that Linda had arrived and were most 
friendly and welcoming saymg that it was mce to see a new face 
You must give me some work to do said Lmda 

Yes, now what can we think of for you^^ said Robert There ^s masses of 
work never fear it’sjust a question offindmg the right kind Can you speak 
Spanish^ 

No’ 

Oh well you 11 soon pick it up ’ 

I m qmte sure I shan t, said Lmda doubtfully 
What do you know about welfare work^ 

Oh, dear, how hopeless I seem to be Nothmg, Vm afraid ’ 

Lavender will find her a job said Chnstian, who had settled down at his 
table and was flappmg over a card index 
Lavender^ 

A girl called Lavender Davis 

No * I know her qmte well, she used to hve near us m the country In fact 
she was one of my bndesmaids ’ 
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That s It said Robert she said she knew you I d forgotten She s 
wonderful she really works with the Quakers in the camps but she helps us 
a great deal too There s absolutely nothing she doesn t know about calories 
and babies nappies and expectant mummies and so on and shes the 
hardest workei I ve ever come across 

1 11 tell you said Randolph Pme what you can do There s a job simply 
waitmg for you and that is to arrange the accommodation on this ship that s 
gomg off next week 

Oh yes of course said Robert the very thmg She can have this table 
and start at once 

Now look said Randolph Til show you (What dehaous scent you 
have Apres 1 Ondee^ I thought so ) Now here is a map of the ship — see — 
best cabins not such good cabms lousy cabms and battened down under the 
hatches And here is a hst of the famihes who are gomg All you have to do is 
to allocate each family its cabm — ^when you have decided which they are to 
have, you put the number of the cabin agamst the family — ^here — ^you see^ 
And the number of the family on the cabin here hke that Quite easy but it 
takes time and must be done so that when they arrive on the boat they will 
know exactly where to go with their things 

But how do I decide who gets the good ones and who is battened^ Aw- 
fully tricky isn t it^ 

Not really The point is it s a strictly democratic ship run on repubhcan 
principles class doesn t enter mto it I should give decent cabms to famihes 
where there are small children or babies Apart from that do it any way you 
hke Take a pm if you hke The only thmg that matters is that it should be 
done otherwise there 11 be a wild scramble for the best places when they get 
on board 

Lmda looked at the hst of famihes It took the form of a card mdex, the 
head of each family having a card on which was written the number and 
names of his dependants 

It doesn t give their ages said Lmda How am I to know if there are 
young babies^ 

^That s a pomt said Robert How is she to^ 

Qmte easy, said Christian With Spaniards you can always tell Before 
the war they were called either after saints or after episodes m the hfe of the 
Virgm — Anunciacion Asunaon Purificacion Concepaon Consvelo, etc 
Smce the Civil War they are all called Carlos after Charhe Marx Federigo 
after Freddie Engels or Estahna (very popular until the Russians let them 
down with a wallop) or else mce slogans hke Sohdaredad-Obrera Libertad, 
and so on Then you know the children are under three Couldn t be simpler 
really 

Lavender Davis now appeared She was mdeed the same Lavender, dowdy, 
healthy and plain wearmg an Enghsh country tweed and brogues Her short 
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brown hair curled over her head and she had no make-up She greeted 
Lmda with enthusiasm mdeed it had always been a fiction in the Davis 
family that Lavender and Linda were each other s greatest fnends Linda was 
dehghted to see her as one always is dehghted to see a famihar face abroad 
Come on said Randolph now we re all here let s go and have a drmk 
at the Palmarium 

For the next weeks until her private hfe began to occupy Lmda s atten- 
tion, she hved m an atmosphere of alternate fascmation and horror She grew 
to love Perpignan a strange httle old town so different from anything she 
had ever known with its nver and broad quays its network of narrow 
streets its huge wild-looking plane trees and all around it the bleak vine- 
growmg coimtry of the Roussillon burstmg mto summery green under her 
very eyes Spring came late and slowly but when it came it was hand-in- 
hand with summer and almost at once everything was baking and warm 
and in the villages the people danced every mght on concrete dancmg floors 
under the plane trees At week-ends the Enghsh unable to eradicate such a 
national habit shut up the office and made for Colhoure on the coast 
where they bathed and sunbathed and went for Pyrenean picnics 
But all this had nothmg to do with the reason for their presence m these 
charming surroimdmgs — ^the camps Lmda went to the camps nearly every 
day and they filled her soul with despair As she could not help very much 
in the office owing to her lack of Spanish nor with the children smce 
she knew nothmg about calories she was employed as a driver and was 
always on the road m a Ford van full of supphes or of refugees or just taking 
messages to and from the camps Often she had to sit and wait for hours on 
end while a certam man was foimd and his case dealt with she would qmckly 
be surrounded by a perfect concourse of men talkmg to her m their heavy- 
guttural French By this time the camps were qmte decently organized there 
were rows of orderly though depressmg huts and the men were gettmg 
regular meals which if not very appetizmg did at least keep body and soul 
together But the sight of these thousands of human beings young and 
healthy herded behmd wire away from their womenfolk with nothing on 
earth to do day after dismal day was a recurrmg torture to Linda She began 
to thmk that Uncle Matthew had been right — ^that abroad where such thmgs 
could happen was mdeed unutterably bloody and that foreigners who could 
inflict them upon each other must be fiends 
One day as she sat m her van the centre as usual of a crowd of Spaniards, 
a voice said 

Lmda, what on earth are you domg here^ 

And It was Matt 

He looked ten years older than when she had last seen him grown up m 
fact, and extremely handsome his Radlett eyes infmitely blue m a dark- 
brown face 
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I ve seen you several times lie said, and I thought you had been sent to 
fetch me away so I made off but then I found out you are married to that 
Christian fellow Was he the one you ran away from Tony with^ 

Yes said Linda I d no idea Matt I thought you d have been sure to go 
back to England 

Well no/ said Matt I m an officer you see — must stay with the boys * 
Does Mummy know you re all nght^ 

Yes I told her — at least if Christian posted a letter I gave him 
I donT suppose so — ^he s never been known to post a letter in his life He 
IS funny he might have told me 

He didn t know — sent it under cover to a fnend of mine to forward 
Didn t want any of the Enghsh to find out I was here or they would start 
trymg to get me home, I know 

Christian wouldn t ’ said Linda He s all for people domg what they want 
to in hfe You’re very thm Matt is there anything you d hke^ 

Yes said Matt some cigarettes and a couple of thrillers 
After this Linda saw him most days She told Christian, who merely 
grunted and said He 11 have to be got out before the world war begms I’ll 
see to that and she wrote and told her parents The result was a parcel of 
clothes from Aunt Sadie which Matt refused to accept and a packing-case 
full of vitamin pills from Davey which Linda did not even dare to show 
him He was cheerful and full of jokes and high spirits but then there 
is a difference as Christian said between staymg m a place because you 
are obhged to and staying there because you think it right But m any 
case with the Radlett family, cheerfulness was never far below the sur- 
face 

The only other cheerful prospect was the ship It was only gomg to rescue 
from hell a few thousand of the refugees a mere fraction of the total amoxmt, 
but at any rate they would be rescued and taken to a better world, with 
happy and useful future prospects 

When she was not drivmg the van Linda worked hard over the cabin 
arrangements, and finally got the whole thing fixed and fmished in time for 
the embarkation 

AH the Enghsh except Lmda went to Cette for the great day taking with 
them two M P s and a duchess, who had helped the enterpnse m London and 
had come out to see the fruit of their work Lmda went over by bus to 
Argeles to see Matt 

How odd the Spanish upper classes must be, she said, they don’t raise a 
finger to help their own people, but leave it all to strangers hke us ’ 

You don’t know Fasasts ’ Ivlatt said, gloomily 

I was thmkmg yesterday when I was taking the Duchess round Barcar^s — 
yes but why an Enghsh duchess aren t there any Spamsh ones and, come to 
that, why is it nothmg but Enghsh workmg in Perpignan^ I knew several 
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Spaniards in London, why don t they come and help a bit^ They d be awfully 
useful I suppose they speak Spanish 

Fa was quite right about foreigners being fiends said Matt upper-class 
ones are at least All these boys are terrific Hons I must say 

Well I can t see the Enghsh leavmg each other in the lurch like this even 
if they did belong to different parties I think it^s shameful 
Chnstian and Robert came back from Cette in a cheerful mood The 
arrangements had gone hke clockwork and a baby which had been born 
durmg the first half-hour on the ship was named Embarcaaon It was the 
kind ofjoke Christian very much enjoyed Robert said to Lmda 

Did you work on any special plan when you were arranging the cabins 
or how did you do it^ 

Why^ Wasn t it aU right^ 

Perfect Everybody had a place and made foi it But I just wondered 
what you went by when you allocated the good cabms that s all 

Well I simply ’ said Lmda gave the best cabms to the people who had 
Labrador on their card because I used to have one when I was little and he 
was such a terrific so sweet you know 

Ah ’ said Robert gravely, all is now explamed Labrador in Spanish 
happens to mean labourer So you see under your scheme (excellent by the 
way most democratic) the farm hands all found themselves m luxury while 
the mtellectuals were battened That U teach them not to be so clever You 
did very well Lmda we were all most grateful 

He was such a sweet Labrador said Linda dreamily I wish you could 
have seen him I do miss not havmg pets 

Can’t think why you don t make an offer for the sangsue ’ said Robert 
One of the features of Perpignan was a leech m a bottle m the wmdow 
of a chemist s shop with a typewritten notice saymg si la sanosue 

MONTE DANS LA BOUTEILLE IL FERA BEAU TEMPS SI LA SANGSUE 
DESCEND — L ORAGE ’ 

‘It imght be mce ’ said Lmda but I can t somehow imagme her gettmg 
very fond of one — ^too busy fussing about the weather all day up and down, 
up and down — ^no time for human relationships 


CHAPTER XVI 

Linda never could remember afterwards whether she had really mmded 
when she discovered that Chnstian was m love with Lavender Davis, and if 
so how much She could not at all remember her emotions at that time 
Certamly wounded pride must have played a part though perhaps less so 
with Lmda than it would have with many women, as she did not suffer 
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from much infenonty feeling She must have seen that the past two years, 
her runmng away from Tony all now went for nothing — but was she 
stricken at the heart was she still m love with Christian did she suffer the 
ordinary pangs of jealousy^ I think not 
All the same it was not a flattermg choice Lavender had seemed for years 
and years stretclnng back mto childhood to epitomize everything that the 
Radletts considered most unromantic a keen girl gmde hockey player tree 
chinber head girl at hei school rider astride She had never hved in a dream 
of love the sentiment was qmte obviously far removed from her thoughts 
although Lomsa and Linda unable to imagine that anybody could exist 
without some tiny spark of it used to invent romances for Lavender — the 
games mistress at her school or Dr Simpson of Merhnford (of whom Lomsa 
had made up one of her nonsense rhymes — He s doctor and kmg s proctor 
too and she s m love with him but he s m love with you ) Smce those days 
she had trained as a nurse and as a welfare worker had taken a course of law 
and pohtical economy and indeed might have done it all Linda saw only 
too well with the express mtention of fitting herself to be a mate for 
Christian The result was that m their present surroundings with her calm 
assured confidence in her own abihty she easily outshone poor Linda There 
was no competition it was a walk-over 
Linda did not discover their love m any vulgar way — surpnsmg a kiss or 
finding them in bed together It was all far more subtle more dangerous than 
that bemg qmte simply borne m upon her week after week that they found 
perfect happiness in each other and that Christian depended entirely on 
Lavender for comfort and encouragement in his work As this work now 
absorbed him heart and soul, as he thought of nothmg else and never relaxed 
for a moment dependence upon Lavender involved the absolute exclusion 
of Lmda She felt uncertam what to do She could not have it out with 
Christian there was nothing tangible to have out and in any case, such a 
proceedmg would have been absolutely foreign to Linda’s character She 
dreaded scenes and rows more than anything else in the world, and she had 
no illusions about what Christian thought of her She felt that he really 
rather despised her for havmg left Tony and her child so easily and that, m 
his opmion she took a silly hght-hearted and superficial view of life He 
liked serious, educated women espeaally those who had made a study of 
welfare especially Lavender She had no desire to hear all this said On the 
other hand she began to think that it would be as well for her to get away 
from Perpignan herself before Christian and Lavender went off together, as 
It seemed to her most probable that they would wandenng offhand in hand 
to search for and reheve other forms of human misery Already she felt 
embarrassed when she was with Robert and Randolph, who were obviously 
very sorry for her and were always makmg httle manoeuvres to prevent her 
noticmg that Christian was spending every mmute of the day with Lavender 
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One afternoon looking idly out of the window of her hotel bedroom she 
saw them walkmg up the Quai Sadi Carnot together completely absorbed 
utterly contented in each other s company radiating happiness Linda was 
seized by an impulse and acted on it She packed her thmgs wrote a hasty 
letter to Chnstian saymg that she was leavmg him for good as she reahzed 
that their marriage had been a failure She asked him to look after Matt 
She then burnt her boats by addmg a postscnpt (a fatal femmme practice) I 
think you had much better marry Lavender She bundled herself and her 
luggage mto a taxi and took the mght tram for Pans 
The journey this time was horrible She was after all very fond of 
Christian and as soon as the train had left the station she began to ask herself 
whether she had not in fact behaved stupidly and badly He probably had a 
passing fancy for Lavender based on common mterests which would fade 
away as soon as he got back to London Possibly it was not even that, but 
simply that he was obhged, for his work to be with Lavender all the time 
His absentminded treatment of Linda was after all nothing new it had 
begun almost as soon as he had got her under his roof She began to feel that 
she had done wrong to write that letter 
She had her return ticket but very httle money, indeed just enough, she 
reckoned for dinner on the tram and some food the next day Linda always 
had to translate French money into pounds shilhngs and pence before she 
knew where she was with it She seemed to have about iSs 6d with her so 
there could be no question of a sleeper She had never before sat up all mght 
in a tram and the experience appalled her it was like some dreadful feverish 
illness when the painful hours drag by each one longer than a week Her 
thoughts brought her no comfort She had tom up her hfe of the past two 
years all that she had tned to put mto her relationship with Christian and 
thrown it away hke so much waste-paper If this was to be the outcome why 
had she ever left Tony, her real husband for better for worse, and her chA6? 
That was where her duty had lam and well she knew it She thought of my 
mother and shuddered Could it be that she Lmda was from now on 
doomed to a hfe that she utterly despised that of a bolter^ 

And m London what would she find^ A httle empty dusty house Perhaps, 
she thought Christian would pursue her come and insist that she belonged 
to him But m her heart she knew that he would not, and that she did not, and 
that this was the end Christian beheved too smcerely that people must be 
allowed to do as they wish in hfe without mterference He was fond of 
Lmda she knew but disappointed in her she also knew he would not 
himself have made the first move to separate but would not much regret 
the fact that she had done so Soon he would have some new scheme in his 
head some new plan for suffermg mortals any mortals anywhere so long as 
there were enough of them and their misery was great Then he would 
forget Lmda and possibly also Lavender, as if they had never been Chnstian 
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was not m passionate quest of love he had other interests, other aims and it 
mattered very httle to him what woman happened to be m his hfe at a given 
moment But m his nature, she knew there was a certain ruthlessness She 
felt that he would not forgive what she had done or try to persuade her to 
go back on it nor, mdeed, was there any reason why he should do so 

It could not be said thought Lmda as the tram pursued its way through 
the blackness, that her hfe so far had been a marked success She had found 
neither great love nor great happiness and she had not inspired them in 
others Partmg with her would have been no death blow to either of her 
husbands on the contrary, they would both have turned with rehef to a 
much preferred mistress who was more suited to them in every way 
Whatever quahty it is that can hold mdefimtely the love and affection of a 
man she plamly did not possess and now she was doomed to the lonely 
hunted hfe of a beautiful but unattached woman Where now was love that 
would last to the grave and far beyond^ What had she done with her youths 
Tears for her lost hopes and ideals, tears of self-pity m fact began to pour 
down her cheeks The three fat Frenchmen who shared the carnage with her 
were m a snormg sleep she wept alone 

Sad and tired as Lmda was she could not but perceive the beauty of Pans 
that summer morning as she drove across it to the Gare du Nord Pans m 
the early morning has a cheerful busthng aspect a promise of dehcious 
thmgs to come, a positive smell of coffee and croissants qmte pecuhar to 
itself 

The people welcome a new day as if they were certain of hking it the 
shopkeepers pull up their bhnds serene in the expectation of good trade the 
workers go happily to their work the people who have sat up all mght m 
night-clubs go happily to their rest, the orchestra of motor-car horns of 
clanking trams, of wlnstlmg policemen tunes up for the daily symphony 
and everywhere is joy This joy this hfe this beauty did but underlme poor 
Lmda s fatigue and sadness she felt it but was not of it She turned her 
thoughts to old famihar London, she longed above all for her own bed 
feelmg as does a wounded beast when it crawls home to its lair She only 
wanted to sleep undisturbed m her own bedroom 

But when she presented her leturn ticket at the Gare du Nord she was told 
funously, loudly and unsympathetically that it had expired 

Voyons^ madame — le 29 Mat C est aujomd hut le 30 nest cepas^ Done ' 

Tremendous shruggmgs 

Lmda was paralysed with horror Her 185 6 d was by now down to 
6s 3d , hardly enough for a meal She knew nobody m Pans she had abso- 
lutely no idea what she ought to do, she was too tired and too hungry to 
thmk clearly She stood like a statue of despair Her porter tired of waiting 
beside a statue of despair deposited the luggage at its feet and went grumb*- 
hng off Lmda sank on to her smtease and began to cry, nothmg so dreadful 
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had ever happened to her before She cned bitterly she could not stop 
People passed to and fro as if weeping ladies were the most ordinary pheno- 
menon at the Gare du Nord Fiends^ fiends^ she sobbed Why had she not 
hstened to her father, why had she ever come to this bloody abroad^ Who 
would help her^ In London there was a soaety she knew which looked 
after ladies stranded at railway stations here more likely there would be 
one for shippmg them off to South Amenca At any moment now some- 
body some genial-lookmg old woman might come up and give her an 
injection after which she would disappear for ever 

She became aware that somebody was standing beside her, not an old 
lady but a short stocky very dark Frenchman in a black Homburg hat 
He was laughing Linda took no notice but went on crymg The more she 
cried the more he laughed Her tears were tears of rage now no longer of 
self-pity 

At last she said m a voice which was meant to be angrily impressive but 
winch squeaked and shook tlirough her handkerchief 
Allez-'Vous en 

For answer he took her hand and pulled her to her feet 
Bonjour honjour he said 

VouleZ'-vous vous en oiler said Linda rather more doubtfully, here at 
least was a human being ^ho showed signs of taking some interest in her 
Then she thought of South America 

*Ilfaut expltquer queje ne suts pas she said une esclave blanche Je sins lafille 
d m tres important lord anglais 
The Frenchman gave a great bellow of laughter 

One does not he said in the nearly perfect English of somebody who has 
spoken it from a child ‘have to be Sherlock Holmes to guess that 
Lmda was rather annoyed An Enghshwoman abroad may be proud of 
her nationahty and her virtue without wishing them to jump so conclusively 
to the eye 

French ladies ’ he went on ‘covered with les marques exUneurs de la 
rtchesse never never sit crymg on their suitcases at the Gare du Nord in the 
very early mormng while esclaves blanches always have protectors and it is 
only too clear that you are unprotected just now 
This sounded all right, and Lmda was mollified 

Now he said I mvite you to luncheon with me but first you must have a 
bath and rest and a cold compress on your face ’ 

He picked up her luggage and walked to a taxi 
Get m, please 

Linda got m She was far from certam that this was not the road to Buenos 
Aires, but something made her do as he said Her powers of resistance were 
at an end, and she really saw no alternative 

Hotel Montalembert,* he told the taxi man Rue du Bac Je m excuse 

»s 
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madame for not talang you to the Ritz, but I have a feehi g for the Hotel 
Montalembert just now that it will suit your mood this morning ’ 

Linda sat upright in her comer of the taxi looking she hoped very prim 
As she could not think of anything pertinent to say she remained silent Her 
compamon hummed a little tune and seemed vastly amused When they 
amved at the hotel 1 e took a room for her told the liftman to show her 
to it told the concierge to send her up a cafe complet kissed her hand and said 
A tout a I heure — will fetch you a little befoie one o clock and we will go 
out to luncheon 

Lmda had her bath and breakfast and got into bed When the telephone 
bell rang she was so sound asleep that it was a struggle to wake up 
Un monsieur qui demande madame 

Je descends tout de suite said Linda but it took her quite half an hour to 
get ready 


CHAPTER XVII 

Ah ^ You keep me waiting he said kissing her hand or at least making a 
gesture of raising her hand towards his lips and then dropping it rather 
suddenl / That is a very good sign 

Sign of what^ said Linda He had a two-seater outside the hotel and she 
got mto It She was feeling more hke herself again 

Oh of tins and that, he said letting m the clutch a good augury for our 
affair that it will be happy and last long 
Linda became intensely stiff English and embarrassed and snd self- 
consciously 

We are not having an affair 

My name is Fabrice — ^may one ask yours^ 

Linda 

Linda C01 me c estjoh With me it usually lasts five years 
He drove to a restaurant where they were shown with some deference to 
a table in a red plush comer He ordered the luncheon and the wine m rapid 
French the sort ofFrench that Linda frankly could not follow then putting 
his hands on his knees he turned to her and said 
Aliens racontez madame 
Racontez what^ 

Well but of course the story^ Who was it that left you to cry on that 
suitcase^ 

He didn t I left him It was my second husband and I have left him for 
ever because he has fallen m love with another woman — a welfare worker 
not that you d know what that is because I m sure they don t exist m France 
It just makes it worse that s all ’ 
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What a very curious reason for leaving one s second husband Surely 'with 
your experience of husbands you must have noticed that falling m love with 
other women is one of the things they do^ However it s an ill wind and I 
don’t complain But why the suitcase^ Why didn t you put yourself in the 
tram and go back to Monsieur the important lord your father^ 

That s what I was doing until they told me that my remrn ticket had 
expired I only had 6s and I don’t know anybody in Pans and I was 
awfully tired so I cried 

The second husband — ^why not borrow some money from him^ Or had 
you left a note on his pillow — women never can resist these htde essays m 
literature and they do make it rather embarrassing to go back I know 
Well anyhow he’s in Perpignan so I couldn’t have ’ 

Ah you come from Perpignan And what were you doing there in the 
name of heaven^ 

In the name of heaven we were trying to stop you frogs from teasing the 
poor Epagnards said Linda with some spint 
E-spa-gnols^ So we are teasing them are we^ 

Not so badly now — terribly at the begmmng 

What were we supposed to do with them^ We never invited them to 
come you know 

You drove them into camps in that cruel wmd and gave them no shelter 
for weeks Hundreds died ’ 

It is quite a job to provide shelter at a moment s notice for half a milhon 
people We did what we could — we fed them — ^the fact is that mos*- of them 
are still ahve 

Still herded in camps ’ 

My dear Lmda you could hardly expect us to turn them loose on the 
countryside with no money — what would be the result^ Do use your com- 
mon sense ’ 

You should mobilize them to fight in the war against Fascism that s 
commg any day now 

‘Talk about what you know and you won t get so angry We haven t 
enough equipment for our o'wn soldiers m the war against Germany that s 
coming — ^not any day but after the harvest probably m August Now go on 
telling me about your husbands It’s so very much more interesting 

Only two My first was a Conservative and my second is a Commumst 
Just as I guessed, your first is nch your second is poor I could see you 
once had a nch husband the dressing-case and the fur coat though it is a 
hideous colour and no doubt as far as one could see, with it bundled over 
your arm, a hideous shape Still vtson usually betokens a rich husband some- 
where Then this dreadful Imen suit you are wearing has ready-made written 
all over it 

You are rude it’s a very pretty suit 
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And. last year's Jackets are getting longer you will find 1 11 get you soin< 
clothes — ^if you were well dressed you would be quite good-looking thougt 
It s true your eyes are small Blue a good colour but small 
In England ' said Linda I am considered a beauty 
‘Well you have points 

So tbs silly conversation went on and on but it was only froth on the 
surface Linda was feelmg what she had never so far felt for any man, an 
overwhelming physical attraction It made her quite giddy it terrified her 
She could see that Fabrice was perfectly certain of the outcome so was she 
perfectly certain and that was what frightened her How could she Linda 
with the hoiror and contempt she had always felt for casual affairs allow 
herself to be picked up by any stray foreigner and having seen bm only 
for an hour long and long and long to be in bed with bm^ He was not even 
good-loobng he was exactly hke dozens of other dark men in Homburgs 
that can be seen m the streets of any French town But there was sometbng 
about the way he looked at her wbch seemed to be depriving her of all 
balance She was profoundly shocked and at the same time intensely 
excited 

After luncheon they strolled out of the restaurant into brilliant sunsbne 
Come and see my flat, said Fabnce 
I would rather see Paris said Lmda 
Do you know Paris well^ 

I ve never been here before in my hfe 
Fabrice was really startled 

Ne/er been here before^ he could not believe it What a pleasure for me, 
to show It all to you There is so much to show it will take weeks 
Unfortunately said Lmda I leave for England to-morrow ' 

Yes of course Then we must see it all tbs afternoon 
They drove slowly round a few streets and squares and then went for a 
stroll in the Bois Linda could not believe that she had only just arrived there, 
that tbs was still the very day wbch she had seen unfoldmg itself, so full of 
promise though her mist of mormng tears 

How fortunate you are to hve in such a town she said to Fabrice It 
would be impossible to be very unhappy here ' 

Not impossible ' he said One s emotions are mtensified in Pans — one can 
be more happy and also more unhappy here than in any other place But it is 
always a positive source of joy to live here and there is nobody so miserable 
as a Parisian m exile from bs town The rest of the world seems unbearably 
cold and bleak to us hardly worth hvmg in * He spoke with great feelmg 
After tea wbch they had out of doors m the Bois he drove slowly back 
mto Pans He stopped the car outside an old house m the Rue Bonaparte 
and said agam 
‘Come and see my flat ' 
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No no said Linda ‘The time has now come for me to point out that I 
am me femme serieuse 
Fabnce gave his great bellow of laughter 

Oh he said shaking helplessly how funny you are What a phrase 
femme sineuse where did you find it^ And if so seiious how do you explam 
the second husband^ 

Yes I admit that I did wrong very wrong mdeed and made a great 
mistake But that is no reason for losing control for sliding down the hill 
altogether for being picked up by strange gentlemen at the Gare du Nord 
and then immediately gomg with them to see their flat And please if you 
will be so kind as to lend me some money I want to catch the London tram 
to-morrow mormng 

Of course by all means said Fabnce 

He thrust a roll of banknotes mto her hand and drove her to the Hotel 
Montalembert He seemed qmte unmoved by her speech and announced 
he would come back at eight o clock to take her out to dinner 
Lmda s bedroom was full of roses it remmded her of when Moira was 
bom 

Really she thought with a giggle, ‘this is a very penny-novelettish 
seduction how can I be taken in by it^ 

But she was filled with a strange wild unfamiliar happiness and knew 
that this was love Twice in her life she had mistaken something else for it, 
it was like seemg somebody m the street who you thmk is a friend you 
whistle and wave and run after lum and it is not only not the friend but not 
even very like him A few minutes later the real friend appears m view and 
then you can t imagme how you ever mistook that other person for him 
Lmda was now looking upon the authentic face of love and she knew it 
but It fnghtened her That it should come so casually so much by a series of 
accidents was frightemng She tried to remember how she had felt when she 
had first loved her two husbands There must have been strong and impelling 
emotion in both cases she had disrupted her own life upset her parents and 
friends remorselessly m order to marry them but she could not recall it 
Only she knew that never before not even m dreams and she was a great 
dreamer of love had she felt anythmg remotely like this She told herself 
over and over agam that to-morrow she must go back to London but she 
had no mtention of gomg back and she knew it 
Fabnce took her out to dinner and then to a night club, where they did not 
dance but chatted endlessly She told him about Uncle Matthew Aunt 
Sadie and Lomsa and Jassy and Matt and he could not hear enough and 
egged her on to excesses of exaggeration about her family and all their 
various idiosyncrasies 

S Jassy — et Matt — alors racontez 
And she recounted for hours 
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In the taxi on their way home she refused again to go back with him or to 
let him come into the hotel with her He did not msist he did not try to hold 
her hand or touch her at all He merely said 

C'est me risistance magntjique,je vous fehcite de tout mon cceur madame ’ 
Outside the hotel she gave him her hand to say good night He took it in 
both of his and really kissed it 

Ademam he said and got back into the taxi 

Alio — atlo 
^Hullo 

Good morning Are you havmg your breakfast^ 

Yes’ 

I thought I heard a coiffee-cup clattermg Is it good^ 

It s so dehcious that I have to keep stoppmg for fear of fimslimg it too 
qmckly Are you havmg yours^’ 

Had It I must tell you that I like very long conversations in the morning 
and I shall expect you to raconter des htstotres 
Like Scheherazade? 

Yes, just hke And you re not to get that note in your voice of now I m 
going to nng off’ as Enghsh people always do 
What Enghsh people do you know? 

I know some I was at school m England and at Oxford 
No» When? 

'1920 

When I was nine Fancy, perhaps I saw you m the street — ^we used to do 
all our shoppmg m Oxford 
Elhston & Cavell? 

Oh yes and Webbers 
There was a silence 
Go on ’ he said 
Goon what? 

I mean don t ring off Goontelhng 

I shan’t rmg off As a matter of fact I adore chatting It s my favourite 
thing, and I expect you will want to ring off ages before I do 
They had a long and very silly conversation and, at the end of it Fabnce 
said 

Now get up, and in an hour I will fetch you and we will go to Versailles 
At Versailles, which was an enchantment to Lmda she was remmded of 
a story she had once read about two Enghsh ladies who had seen the ghost of 
Mane Antomette sitting in her garden at the Little Tnanon Fabnce found 
this mtensely bonng and said so 

'HtstotresJ* he said, are only of interest when they are true, or when you 
have made them up speaally to amuse me Htstotres de revenants made up by 
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some dim old English virgms, are neither true nor mterestmg Done plus 
d htstotres de revenants taadame s il vousplatt 

All right, said Linda crossly I m domg my best to please — ^you tell me 
a story 

Yes I will — and this story is true My grandmother was very beautiful 
and had many lovers all her hfe even when she was quite old A short time 
before she died she was m Vemce with my mother her daughter and one 
day floatmg up some canal m their gondola they saw a httle palazzo of 
pink marble very exqmsite They stopped the gondola to look at it and my 
mother said I don t beheve anybody hves there what about trying to see 
the mside^ 

So they rang the bell and an old servant came and said that nobody had 
lived there for many many years and he would show it to them if they liked 
So they went m and upstairs to the salone which had three wmdows looking 
over the canal and was decorated with fifteenth-century plaster work wlnte 
on a pale blue background It was a perfect room My grandmother seemed 
strangely moved, and stood for a long time m silence At last she said to my 
mother 

If in the third drawer of that bureau there is a fihgree box containmg a 
small gold key on a black velvet nbbon, this house belongs to me ’ 

*And my mother looked, and there was and it did One of my grand- 
mother’s lovers had given it to her years and years before when she was quite 
young and she had forgotten all about it 

Goodness, said Linda what fasematmg hves you foreigners do lead 
And It belongs to me now 

He pat his hand up to Lmda s forehead and stroked back a strand of hair 
which was loose 

And I would take you there to-morrow if ’ 

If what^ 

One must wait here now you see for the war 
Oh I keep forgetting the war ’ said Lmda 
Yes let s forget it Comme vous etes mat cotffie ma chere 
If you don t like my clothes and don t like my hair and think my eyes are 
so small, I don t know what you see m me 

Quand-memef av one a quelque-^hose said Fabrice 

Agam they dmed together 
Linda said Haven t you any other engagements^ 

Yes of course I have cancelled them 
Who are your friends^’ 

Les gens du monde Andyours^ 

When I was marned to Tony that is my first husband I used to go out in 
the monde, it was my hfe In those days I loved it But then Chnsuan didn t 
approve of it, he stopped me gomg to parties and fnghtened away my 
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friends whom he considered frivolous and idiotic, and we saw nothing but 
serious people trying to put the world right I used to laugh at them and 
rather long for my other friends but now I don t know Smce I was at 
Perpignan perhaps I have become more serious myself 

Everybody is getting more serious that s the way things are going But 
whatever one may be m pohtics right left Fasast Commumst les gens du 
monde are the only possible ones for friends You see, they have made a fine 
art of personal relationslnps and of all that pertains to them — manners 
clothes beautiful houses, good food, everything that makes hfe agreeable It 
would be silly not to take advantage of that Friendship is something to be 
built up carefully by people with leisure it is an art nature does not enter 
mto It You should never despise social hfe — de la haute soaiti—l mean it 
can be a very satisfying one entirely artificial of course butabsorbmg Apart 
from the hfe of the mtellect and the contemplative rehgious hfe which few 
people are quahfied to enjoy what else is there to distinguish man from the 
animals but his social hfe^ And who understands it so well and who can 
make it so smooth and so amusing as les gens du monde’^ But one cannot have it 
at the same time as a love affair one must be whole-hearted to enjoy it so I 
have cancelled all my engagements ’ 

What a pity said Linda because Tm gomg back to London to-morrow 
morning 

Ah yes I had forgotten What a pity 

Alio — alio 
Hullo 

Were you asleep^ 

Yes of course What’s the time^ 

About two Shall I come round and see you^ 

Do you mean now^ 

Yes 

I must say it would be very mce but the only thmg is, what would the 
night porter think^ 

Ma there how Enghsh you are Eh hen je vats pous le dire — tl ne se fera 
aucune illusion 

No I suppose not 

But I don’t imagme he’s under any illusion as it is After all I come here 
for you three times every day— you ve seen nobody else, and French people 
are quite qmck at noticmg these thmgs, you know 
Yes — see 

Alors, c est entendu — d tout a I heure * 

The next day Fabnce mstalled her m a flat he said it was plus commode He 
said When I was young I liked to be very romantic and run all kmds of 
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risks I used to hide in wardrobes be brought into the house m a trunk 
disguise myself as a footman, and chmb m at windows How I used to chmb ^ 
I remember once halfway up a creeper there was a wasps nest — oh the 
agony — wore a Kestos soutten-gorge for a week afterwards But now I 
prefer to be comfortable to follow a certam routme and have my own 
key 

Indeed Linda thought nobody could be less romantic and more practical 
than Fabrice no nonsense about him A httle nonsense she thought would 
have been rather mce 

It was a beautiful flat large and sunny, and decorated in the most expensive 
kind of modem taste It faced south and west over the Boisde Boulogne and 
was on a level with the tree-tops Tree-tops and sky made up the view The 
enormous wmdows worked like wmdows of a motor car the whole of the 
glass disappearmg into the wall This was a great joy to Lmda who loved the 
open air and loved to sunbathe for hours with no clothes on until she was 
hot and brown and sleepy and happy Belongmg to the flat belonging it 
was evident to Fabrice, was a charming elderly de manage called 

Germaine She was assisted by various other elderly women who came and 
went m a bewildering succession She was obviously most efficient she had 
all Lmda s things out of her suitcase ironed and folded away, in a moment 
and then went off to the kitchen, where she began to prepare dinner Lmda 
could not help wondermg how many other people Fabrice had kept m this 
flat however as she was unlikely to find out and mdeed had no wish to 
know she put the thought from her There was no trace of any former 
occupant not so much as a scribbled telephone number or the mark of a 
hpstick anywhere to be seen the flat might have been done up yesterday 

In her bath before dinner Lmda thought rather wistfully of Aimt Sadie 
She Lmda was now a kept woman and an adulteress and Aunt Sadie she 
knew wouldn t hke that She hadn’t liked it when Lmda had commtted 
adultery with Chnstian but he at least was Enghsh and Lmda had been 
properly introduced to him and knew his surname Also Christian had all 
along mtended to marry her But how much less would Aunt Sadie like her 
daughter to pick up an unknown, nameless foreigner and go off to hve with 
him m luxury It was a long step from lunchmg m Oxford to this though 
Uncle Matthew would, no doubt have considered it a step down the same 
road if he knew her situation, and he would disown her for ever, throw her 
out mto the snow shoot Fabnce or take any other violent action which 
might occur to him Then somethmg would happen to make him laugh and 
all would be well agam Aimt Sadie was a different matter She would not 
say very much, but she would brood over it and take it to heart, and wonder 
if there had not been somethmg wrong about her method of brmgiug up 
Linda which had led to this, Lmda most profoundly hoped that she would 
never find out 
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In the middle of this reverie the telephone bell rang Germaine answered 
It tapped on the batliroom door and said 
M le due sera legerement en retard^ madame ’ 

All right — ^thank you ’ said Lnida 
At dinner she said 
Could one know your name^’ 

*Oh, said Fabnce Hadn't you discovered that^ What an extraordmary 
lack of curiosity My name is Sauveterre In short madame^ I am happy to 
tell you that I am a very rich duke, a most agreeable thing to be even in 
these days 

How lovely for you And while we are on the subject of your private 
hfe are you married^ 

^No 

Why not^ 

My fiancee died 

Oh how sad — what was she hke^ 

Very pretty 
Prettier than me^' 

‘Much prettier Very correct 
More correct than me^ 

Vous — vous ties me folk madame aucune correction Et elk itait genttlk— 
mats d une genttlksse la pauure 

For the first time smee she knew him Fabnce had become infimtely 
sentimental and Linda was suddenly shaken by the pangs of a temble 
jealousy, so ternble that she felt quite faint If she had not already recogniized 
the fact, she would have known now for certain and always, that this was 
to be the great love of her hfe 

‘Five years ' she said ‘is quite a long time when it s all m front of 
you' 

But Fabnce was still thmkmg of the fiancee 

She died much more than five years ago — ^fifteen years in the autumn I 
always go and put late roses on her grave those httle tight roses with very 
dark green leaves that never open properly— they remind me of her Dteu, 
que ckst tnste 

And what was her name^ said Lmda 

Lomse Enfant unique du dernier Ranee I often go and see her mother, who 
IS stdl ahve, a remarkable old woman She was brought up in England at the 
court of the Empress Eugeme and Ranee married her in spite of that for 
love You can imagme how strange everybody found it 
A deep melancholy settled on them both Linda saw too clearly that she 
could not hope to compete with a fiancee who was not only premer and 
more correct than she was, but also dead It seemed most unfair Had she 
remamed ahve her prettmess would surely, after fifteen years of marnage, 
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have faded away her correctness have become a bore dead, she was em- 
balmed for ever in her youth her beauty rndhcrgenttllesse 
After dinner however Linda was restored to happiness Bemg made love 
to by Fabnce was an mtoxication, quite different from anytlmg she had 
hitherto experienced 

( I was forced to the conclusion she said when telling me about this 
ume that neither Tony nor Christian had an inklmg of what we used to call 
the facts of life But I suppose all Enghshmen are hopeless as lovers ’ 

Not all I said, the trouble with most of them is that their mmds are not 
on it and It happens to reqmre a very great deal of apphcation Alfred I told 
her, IS wonderful’ 

Oh good she said, but she sounded unconvinced I thought ) 

They sat until late looking out of the open wmdow It was a hot evemng 
and when the sun had gone, a green hght hngered behnid the black bunches 
of the trees until complete darkness fell 

Do you always laugh when you make love^ said Fabnce 
I hadn t thought about it, but I suppose I do I generally laugh when Tm 
happy and cry when I m not I am a simple character you know Do you 
find It odd^ 

Very disconcertmg at first I must say ’ 

But why — don t most women laugh^ 

Indeed they do not More often they cry 
How extraordmary — don’t they enjoy it^ 

It has nothing to do with enjoyment If they are young they call on their 
mothers if they are rehgious they call on the Virgin to forgive them But I 
have never known one who laughed except you Mats quest ce que vous 
voulez, vans etes unefolle 
Lmda was fasemated 
‘What else do they do^’ 

What they all do except you is to say Comme vous devez me mdpnser ’ 
‘But why should you despise them^ 

‘Oh really my dear one does that’s all’ 

Well, I call that most unfair First you seduce them then you despise 
them poor things What a monster you are 

They like it They like grovelling about and saying Qu est ce que j atfatP 
Mon Dieu hdlas Fabnce que pouvez-^bten penser de moP O quej at honte It s 
aU part of the thing to them But you you seem xmaw are ofyour shame, you 
just roar with laughter It is very strange Pas desagrdable tlfaut avouer 
Then what about the fiancee said Lmda, did you despise her^ 

Mats non voyons of course not She was a virtuous woman 
Do you mean to say you never went to bed with her? 

Never Never would such a thmg have crossed my mind m a thousand 
thousand years ’ 
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Goodness said Lmda In England we always do 

Ma chere c est hten cornu k coti anmal des anglais The English are 
drunken and an incontinent race it is well known 

‘They don t know it They think it s foreigners who are all those things 

French women are the most virtuous m the world ’ said Fabrice in the 
tones of exaggerated pnde with which Frenchmen always talk about their 
women 

‘Oh dear said Lmda sadly I was so virtuous once I wonder what hap- 
pened to me I went wrong when I married my first husband but how was I 
to know^ I thought he was a god and that I should love him for ever Then 
I went wrong agam when I ran away with Christian but I thought I loved 
him and I did too very much more than Tony but he never really loved 
me and very soon I bored him I wasn’t serious enough I suppose Any- 
how, if I hadn t done these things, I shouldn t have ended up on a suit- 
case at the Gare du Nord and I would never have met you so really I m 
glad And in my next life wherever I happen to be born I must remember 
to fly to the boulevards as soon as I m of marriageable age, and find a husband 
there 

Comme c est gentil said Fabrice et en effet French marriages are generally 
very very happy you know My father and mother had a cloudless hfe 
together they loved each other so much that they hardly went out in 
society at all My mother still hves m a sort of afterglow of happmess from it 
What a good woman she is^ 

I must tell you Lmda went on, that my mother and one of my aunts 
one of my sisters and my cousm are virtuous women so virtue is not un- 
known m my family And anyway, Fabnce what about your grand- 
mother^ 

Yes said Fabrice with a sigh I admit that she was a great smner But she 
was also tres grande dame and she died fully redeemed by the rites of the 
Church 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Their hfe now began to acquiie a routme Fabrice dmed with her every 
mght m the flat — ^he never took her out to a restaurant agam — ^and stayed 
with her until seven o clock the foUowmg morning J m horreur de coucher 
seul ’ he said At seven he would get up, dress, and go home m time to be in 
his bed at eight o clock, when his breakfast was brought in He would have 
his breakfast read the newspapers and at mne ring up Lmda and talk 
nonsense for half an hour as though he had not seen her for days 

Go on,’ he would say if she showed any signs of flaggmg Allons, des 
htstoirest* 
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During the day she hardly ever saw him He always lunched with his 
mother, who had the first-floor flat m the house where he lived on the ground 
floor Sometimes he took Linda sightseeing in the afternoon hut generally 
he did not appear until about half-past seven soon after which they dined 
Lmda occupied her days buying clothes, which she paid for with great 
wads of banknotes given her by Fabrice 

I^ght as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb she thought And as he 
despises me anyway it can t make very much difference 
Fabrice was delighted He took an mtensc mterest m her clothes looked 
them up and down made her parade round her drawmg-room m them 
forced her to take them back to the shops for alterations which seemed to her 
quite unnecessary but which proved m the end to have made all the dif- 
ference Lmda had never before fully realized the superiority of French 
clothes to English In London she had been considered exceptionally well 
dressed when she was married to Tony she now realized that never could 
she have had by French standards the smallest pretensions to r/zic Thethmgs 
she had with her seemed to her so appalhngly dowdy so skimpy and 
miserable and without line that she went to the Galeries Lafayette and 
bought herself a ready-made dress there before she dared to venture into the 
big houses When she did finally emerge from them with a few clothes 
Fabrice advised her to get a great many more Her taste he said was not at 
all bad for an Enghshwoman, though he doubted whether she would really 
become iligante m the true sense of the word 

Only by trial and error ’ he said ‘can you find out jom genre can you see 
where you are gomg Contmuez done, ma there, allez-y Jusqu a present, §a ne 
va pas maldu tout 

The weather now became hot and sultry, holiday seaside weather But 
this was 1939 and men s thoughts were not of relaxation but of death not of 
bathing-smts but of umforms not of dance music but of trumpets while 
beaches for the next few years were to be battle and not pleasure grounds 
Fabrice said every day how much he longed to take Linda to the Riviera 
to Vemce and to lus beautiful chateau in the Dauphme But he was a reservist 
and would be called up any day now Lmda did not mind staying m Pans 
at all She could sunbathe m her flat as much as she wanted to She felt no 
particular apprehensions about the commg war she was essentially a person 
who hved in the present 

I couldn’t simbathe naked like this anywhere else she said and it s the 
only hohday thmg I enjoy I don t like swimming or tenms or danang or 
gambling so you see I m just as well off here sunbathmg and shoppmg two 
perfect occupations for the day and you, my darlmg love, at night I should 
think I’m the happiest woman m the world 

One boihng hot afternoon m July she arrived home wearmg a new and 
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wers and two blue bows Her nght arm was full of roses and carnations 
d in her left hand was a stnped bandbox containing another exquisite 
t She let herself in with her latchkey and stumped on the high cork soles 
her sandals to the drawmg-room 

The green Venetian blinds were down and the room was full of warm 
idows two of which suddenly resolved themselves into a thin man and a 
t so thm man — ^Davey and Lord Merhn 

Good heavens said Linda and she flopped down on to a sofa scattering 
^ roses at her feet 

‘Well said Davey ‘you do look pretty 

Linda felt really frightened like a child caught out m some misdeed like a 
dd whose new toy is going to be taken away She looked from one to the 
aer Lord Merhn was wearing black spectacles 
Are you m disguise^ said Linda 

No what do you mean^ Oh the spectacles — have to wear them when I 
abroad I have such kind eyes you see beggars and things cluster round 
d annoy me ’ 

He took them off and blmked 
What have you come for^ 

You don t seem very pleased to see us said Davey We came, actually 
see if you were all nght As it s only too obvious that you are we may as 
sll go away again 

How did you find out^ Do Mummy and Fa know^ she added faintly 
No absolutely nothing They think you re still with Christian We 
ven t come m the spint of two Victonan uncles my dear Lmda if that s 
lat you re thinkmg I happened to see a man I know who had been to 
rpignan and he mentioned that Chnstian was hving with Lavender 
ivis 

Oh good ’ said Lmda 

What? And that you had left six weeks ago I went round to Cheyne 
alk and tliere you obviously weren’t, and then Mer and I got famtly 
irned to think of you wandenng about the Contment so ill smted (we 
Dught, how wrong we were) to look after yourself and at the same time 
idly curious to know your whereabouts and present circumstances, so we 
t in motion a little discreet detective work, which revealed your where- 
outs — ^your circumstances are now as clear as dayhght, and I for one, feel 
DSt relieved ’ 

You gave us a fnght ’ said Lord Merhn crossly Another time when you 
s puttmg on this Cleo de Merode act, you might send a postcard For one 
mg It is a great pleasure to see you m the part I wouldn t have imssed it 
r worlds I hadn’t reahzed, Lmda that you were such a beautiful woman 
Davey was laughing qmedy to himself 
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Oh goodness how funny it all is — so wonderfully old-fashioned The 
shopping^ The parcels ^ The flowers^ So tremendously Victorian People 
have been delivering cardboard boxes every five minutes since we arrived 
What an mterest you are in one s hfe Lmda dear Have you told him he 
must give you up and marry a pure young girl yet^ 

Linda said di’iarmingly Don t tease Dave Imso happy you can t think 
Yes you look happy I must say Oh this fiat is such a joke 
I was just thinkmg said Lord Merhn that however much taste may 
change it always follows a stereotyped plan Frenchmen used to keep their 
mistresses m appartements each exactly like the other in which the dominant 
note you might say was lace and velvet The walls the bed, the dressing 
table the very bath itself were hung -with lace and everything else was 
velvet Nowadays for lace you substitute glass and everything else is satin 
I bet you ve got a glass bed Linda^ 

Yes — ^but 

And a glass dressmg-table and bathroom and I wouldn t be surprised if 
your bath were made of glass with goldfish swimming about in the sides 
of It Goldfish are a prevailmg motif all down the ages 
You ve looked said Linda sulkily Very clever 

Oh what heaven said Davey So it s true^ He hasn t looked I swear but 
you see it s not beyond the bounds of human mgenuity to guess 

But there are some things here said Lord Merhn which do raise the 
level all the same A Gauguin those two Matisses (chintzy but accom- 
plished) and this Savonnerie carpet Your protector must be very rich 
He is said Lmda 

Then Linda dear could one ask for a cup of tea"? 

She rang the bell and soon Davey was falhng upon eclairs and mtlle feuilles 
vnth all the abandon of a schoolboy 

I shall pay for tins he said with a devil-may-care smile but never mind 
one s not m Pans every day 

Lord Merhn wandered round with his tea-cup He picked up a book which 
Fabnce had given Linda the day before of romantic nineteenth-century 
poetry 

Is this what you re reading now^ he said Dieu que le son du cor est triste 
au fond des hots I had a fnend, when I hved in Pans who had a boa con- 
strictor as a pet and this boa constnctor got itself inside a French horn My 
fnend rang me up in a fearful state saymg Dteu que le son du boa e t triste 
aufondducor I ve never forgotten it 

What time does your lover generally arnve^’ said Davey takmg out his 
watch 

^Not till about seven Do stay and see him he s such a ternfic Hon 
No thank you, not for the world 
Whoishe^ said Lord Merhn 
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He s called the Duke of Sauveterre * 

A look of great surprise mingled with horrified amusement, passed 
between Davey and Lord Mcrlm 
Fabrice de Sauveterre^’ 

‘Yes Do you know him^ 

‘Darlmg Lmda one always forgets, under that look of great sophistication 
what a little provmcial you really are Of course we know him and all about 
him and, what’s more so does everyone except you 
Well, don t you think he’s a terrific Hon^ 

‘Fabncc ’ said Lord Merlm with emphasis ‘is undoubtedly one of the 
wickedest men in Europe as far as women are concerned But I must admit 
that he s an extremely agreeable compamon ’ 

Do you remember in Vemce said Davey one used to see him at work 
in that gondola one after another bowlmg them over like rabbits poor 
dears^ 

Please remember said Lmda that you are eatmg his tea at this moment ’ 
Yes, indeed and so delicious Another Eclair please Lmda That summer 
he went on, when he made off with Ciano’s girl friend what a fuss there 
was I never shall forget, and then, a week later, ho plaqu^ d herm Cannes and 
went to Salzburg with Martha Birmmgham, and poor old Claud shot at 
him four times and always missed him 

Fabrice has a charmed life, said Lord Merlm I suppose he has been shot 
at more than anybody and as far as I know he s never had a scratch 
Linda was unmoved by these revelations which had been forestalled by 
Fabrice himself Anyhow no woman really mmds hearing of the past affairs 
of her lover it is the futuie alone that has the power to terrify 
‘Come on Mer said Davey Time the petite femme got herself into a 
negligee Goodness what a scene there 11 be when he smells Mer s cigar 
there 11 be a crime passtonel 1 shouldn’t wonder Good-bye Lmda darhng 
we re off to dine with our mtellectual friends, you know, will you be lunch- 
ing with us at the Ritz to-morrow^ About one then Good-bye — give our 
love to Fabrice ’ 

When Fabrice came in he snified about and asked whose cigar Lmda 
explamed 

They say they know you^ 

^ Mats bten suT'-— Merlm teUement genttl etl autre Warbeck toujours st malade^ 
lepauvre Je les connaissais a Venue What did they think of all this^ 

Well they roared at the flat 

Yes I can imagine It is qmte unsuitable for you this flat, but it s con- 

vement and with the v/ar commg 

Oh but I love it, I wouldn’t like anything else half so much Wasn’t it 
clever of them though, to find ms? 

Do you mean to say you never told anybody where you were^’ 
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*I really didn t think of it — ^the days go by you know — one simply doesn t 
remember these thmgs 

‘And It was six weeks before they thought of lookmg for you^ As a family 
you seem to me strangely d^cousu 

Lmda suddenly threw herself into his arms, and said with great passion 

Never never let me go back to them * 

My darhng — ^but you love them Mummy and Fa Matt and Robin and 
Victoria and Fanny What is all this^ 

I nevei want to leave you again as long as I live 

Aha^ But you know you will probably have to soon The war is gomg 
to begm you know 

Why can t I stay here^ I could work — could become a nurse — ^well 
perhaps not a nurse actually but something 

If you promise to do what I tell you you may stay here for a time At the 
begmmng we shall sit and look at the Germans across the Maginot Lme, 
then I shall be a great deal m Pans between Pans and the front but mostly 
here At that time I shall want you here Then somebody we or the Germans 
but I am very much afraid the Germans will pour across the lme and a war 
of movement will begin I shall have notice of that itape and what you must 
promise me is that the very minute I tell you to leave for London you will 
leave, even if you can see no reason for domg so I should be hampered 
beyond words m my duties if you were still here So will you solemnly 
promise now^ 

All right said Lmda Solemnly I don t beheve anything so dreadful 
could happen to me but I promise to do as you say Now wiU you promise 
that you will come to London as soon as it s all over and find me agam 
Promise^ 

‘Yes, saidFabrice I will do that’ 

Luncheon with Davey and Lord Merlm was a gloomy meal Preoccupation 
reigned The two men had stayed up late and merrily with their hterary 
fnends and showed every sign of havmg done so Davey was begmmng 
to be aware of the cruel pangs of dyspepsia Lord Merhn was suffering badly 
from an ordmary straightforward hangover, and when he removed his 
spectacles his eyes were seen to be not kind at all But Lmda was far the most 
wretched of the three she was m fact perfectly distracted by havmg over- 
heard two French ladies m the foyer talkmg about Fabnce She had arrived 
as from old habits of punctuality drummed mto her by Uncle Matthew 
she always did rather early Fabnce had never taken her to the Batz she 
thought It delightful she knew she was lookmg qmte as pretty and nearly as 
well dressed, as anybody there and settled herself happily to await the others 
Suddenly she heard with that pang which the heart receives when the loved 
one’s name is mentioned by strangers 
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And have you seen Fabnce at all^ 

Well, I have because I quite often see Inm at Mme de Sauveterre s but 
he never goes out anywhere as you know 
Then what about Jacqueline^’ 

Sttll m England He is utterly lost without her, poor Fabnce he is hke a 
dog looking for its master He sits sadly at home never goes to paraes 
never goes to the club sees nobody His mother is really worried about him 
Who would ever have expected Fabnce to be so faithful^ How long is it^ 
Five years I believe A wonderfully happy menage 
Surely Jacqueline will come back soon 

Not until the old aunt has died It seems she changes he^ will incessantly 
and Jacqueline feels she must be there all the time — after all she has her 
husband and children to consider ’ 

Rather hard on Fabnce^ 

Qu est-ce que vous voulez^ His mother says he rings her up eveiy mormng 
and talks for an hour 

It was at this pomt that Davey and Lord Merl n looking tired and cross 
arrived, and took Linda off lo luncheon with them She was longing to stay 
and hear more of this tortunng conversation but eschewmg cocktails with 
a shudder they burned her off to the dinmg-room where they were only 
fairly nice to her and frankly disagreeable to each other 

She thought the meal would never come to an end and when at last it 
did she threw herself mto a taxi and drove to Fabnce s house She must 
find out about Jacquelme she must know his intentions When Jacquehne 
returned would that be the moment for her Linda to leave as she had 
promised^ War of movement mdeed* 

The servant said that M le Due had just gone out with Madame la 
Duchesse but that he would be back m about an hour Linda said she would 
wait, and he showed her mto Fabnce s sitting-room She took off her hat and 
wandered restlessly about She had been here several times before with 
Fabnce and it had seemed after her brilliantly sunny flat a little dismal Now 
that she was alone m it she began to be aware of the extreme beauty of the 
room a grave and solemn beauty which penetrated her It was very high 
rectangular m shape with grey boiseries and cherry-coloured brocade cur- 
tains It looked into a courtyard and never could get a i ay of sunshme that 
was not the plan This was a civflized mtenor it had nothing to do with out- 
of-doors Every object in it was perfect The furniture had the severe lines 
and excellent proportions of 1780 there was a portrait by Lancret of a lady 
with a parrot on her wrist a bust of the same lady by Bouchardon a carpet 
hke the one in Lmda s flat, but larger and grander, with a huge coat of arms 
in the middle A high carved bookcase contained nothing but French classics 
bound m contemporary morocco with the Sauveterre crest and open on a 
map table lay a copy of Redoute’s roses 
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Linda began to feel much moie calm but at the same time very sad She 
saw that this room indicated a side of Fabricc s character which she had hardly 
been allowed to apprehend and which had its roots m old civilized French 
grandeur It was the essential Fabnce something m which she could never 
have a share — she would always be outside m her sunny modern flat kept 
away from all this kept rigidly away even if their liaison were to go on for 
ever The origms of the Radlett family were lost m the mists of antiquity 
but the origins of Fabnce s family were not lost at all there they were each 
generation clutching at the next The Enghsh she thought thiow off their 
ancestors It is the great strength of our aristocracy but Fabnce has his round 
Ins neck and he will never get away from them 
She began to realize that here were her competitors her enemies and that 
Jacqueline was nothing in companson Here and m the grave of Louise To 
come here and make a scene about a rival mistress would be utterly meaning- 
less she would be one unreality complaimng about another Fabnce would 
be annoyed as men always are annoyed on these occasions, and she would 
get no satisfaction She could hear his voice dry and sarcastic 
Ah* Vous me grondez madame'^ 

Better go better ignore the whole aflair Her only hope was to keep thmgs 
on their present footmg to keep the happmess which she was enjoymg day 
by day hour by hour and not to think about the future at all It held nothing 
for her leave it alone Besides everybody s future was in jeopardy now the 
war was coming this war which she always forgot about 
She was reminded of it however, when that evening, Fabnce appeared m 
umform 

Another month I should think he said As soon as they have got the 
harvest m ’ 

If It depended on the Enghsh ’ said Lmda they would wait until after the 
Chnstmas shoppmg Oh Fabnce it won t last very long, wiU it^ 

It will be very disagreeable while it does last, said Fabnce Did you come 
to my flat to-day^ 

Yes after lunching with those two old cross-patches I suddenly felt I 
wanted to see you very much * 

^Comme c estgenul he looked at her quizzically as though something had 
occurred to him, but why didn t you wait^ 

Your ancestors frightened me off’ 

Oh they did^ But you have ancestors youiself I believe madame^^ 

Yes but they don t hang about in the same way as yours do ^ 

You should have waited ’ said Fabnce it is always a very great pleasure 
to see you both for me and for my ancestors It cheers us all up 
Germaine now came mto the room with huge armfuls of flowers and a 
note from Lord Merhn saying 

Here are some coals for Newcasde We are tottermg home by the ferry- 
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boat Do you think I shall get Davey back alive^ I enclose something which 
might one day be useful 

It was a note for 20 000 francs 

‘I must say said Linda considermg what cruel eyes he has, he does think 
of everythmg ’ 

She felt sentimental after the occurrences of the day 

Tell me, Fabnce, she said, what did you think the first moment you ever 
saw me’’ 

If you really want to know I thought Ttens elk ressemble a la petite 
Bosquet 

‘Who is that’ 

There are two Bosquet sisters, the elder who is a beauty and a httlc one 
who looks like you 

*Mem heaucoup ’ said Lmda amerais autant ressembler a V autre 

Fabnce laughed Ensmte je me suis dit comme c est amusant le coU demode 
de tout ga 

When the war which had for so long been pendmg did actually break out 
some six weeks later Linda was strangely unmoved by the fact She was 
enveloped in the present m her own detached and futureless life which 
anyhow seemed so precarious, so much from one hour to another exterior 
events hardly impmged on her consciousness When she thought about the 
war It seemed to her almost a rehef that it had actually begun m so far as a 
beginmng is the first step towards an end That it had only begun m name 
and not m fact did not occur to her Of course had Fabnce been taken away 
by It her attitude would have been very different but his job anmtelhgencc 
one, kept him mostly m Pans, and mdeed, she now saw rather more of 
him than formerly, as he moved mto her flat shutting up his own and send- 
mg his mother to the country He would appear and disappear at all sorts of 
odd moments of the mght and day and as the sight of him was a constant 
joy to Linda as she could imagine no greater happiness than she always felt 
when the empty space m firont of her eyes became filled by Ins form these 
sudden appanuons kept her m a state of happy suspense and their relation- 
ship at fever pomt 

Smce Davdy s visit Lmda had been gettmg letters from her family He had 
given Aunt Sadie her address and told her that Lmda was domg war woik in 
Paris, providmg comforts for the French army, he said vaguely and with 
some degree of truth Aunt Sadie was pleased about this she thought it very 
good of Linda to work so hard (all mght sometimes, Davey said) and was 
glad to hear that she earned her keep Voluntary work was often unsatis- 
factory and expensive Uncle Matthew thought it a pity to work for 
foreigners, and deplored the fact that his children were so fond of crossmg 
oceans, but he also was very much m favour of war work He was himself 
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utterly disgusted that the War Office were not able to offer him the oppor- 
tunity of repeatmg his exploit with the entrenchmg tool or indeed any job 
at all and he went about like a bear with a sore head full of unsatisfied desire 
to fight for his King and country 

I wrote to Linda and told her about Chnstian who was back in London 
had left the Commumst party and had joined up Lavender had also returned 
she was now in the A T S 

Christian did not show the slightest curiosity about what had happened 
to Lmda he did not seem to want to divorce her or to marry Lavender he 
had thrown himself heart and soul into army hfe and thought of nothmg but 
the war 

Before leaving Perpignan he had extricated Matt who after a good deal 
of persuasion had consented to leave his Spanish comrades in order to jom 
the battle against Fascism on another front He went mto Uncle Matthew s 
old regiment and was said to bore his brother officers m the mess very much 
by arguing that they were trainmg the men all wrong and that during the 
batde of the Ebro things had been done thus and thus In the end his colonel 
who was rather brighter in the head than some of the others hit upon the 
obvious reply which was Well anyway your side lost* Tins shut Matt 
up on tactics but got him gomg on statistics — 30 000 Germans and Itahans 
500 German planes and so forth — which were almost equally dull and 
boring 

Lmda heard no more about Jacquehne and the wretchedness mto winch 
she had been thrown by those few chance words overheard at the Ritz was 
gradually forgotten She remmded herself that nobody ever really knew the 
state of a man s heart not even perhaps speaally not his mother and that m 
love it is actions that count Fabnce had no time now for two women he 
spent every spare moment with her and that m itself reassured her Besides 
just as her marriages with Tony and Chnsuan had been necessary in order to 
lead up to her meetmg with Fabnce so this affair had led up to his meetmg 
with her undoubtedly he must have been seemg Jacquehne off at the Gare 
du Nord when he found Lmda crymg on her smtease Puttmg herself m 
Jacquehne s shoes she realized how much preferable it was to be m her own 
in any case it was not Jacquehne who was her dangerous nval but that dim 
virtuous figure from the past, Lomse Whenever Fabnce showed signs of 
becommg a httle less practical a httle more nonsensical and romantic, it was 
of his fiancee that he would speak dwelhng with a gentle sadness upon her 
beauty her noble birth her vast estates and her rehgious mama Linda once 
suggested that, had the fiancee hved to become a wife, she might not have 
been a very happy one 

All that climbmg ’ she said, *m at other people s bedroom windows, might 
It not have upset her^* 

Fabnce looked intensely shocked and reproachful and said that there never 
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would liave been any cl mbing that, wl ere irarnage was concerned he 
had the very highest ideals and that his whole hfe would have been devoted 
to maknig Louise happy Linda felt herself rebuked but was not entirely 
convinced 

All this time Linda watched the tree-tops from her window They had 
changed, since she had been m the fiat from blight green agamst a bright 
blue sky to dark green against a lavender sky to yellow against a cerulean 
sky untilnowthey were black skeletons agamst a sky of moleskin and it was 
Christmas Day The -wmdows could no longer be opened until they disap- 
peared but, whenever the sun did come out it shone into her rooms and 
the flat was always as warm as a toast On this Christmas mormng Fabnce 
arnved qmte unexpectedly before she was up his arms full of parcels and 
soon the floor of her bedroom was covered with waves of tissue paper 
through which, like wrecks and monsters half submerged beneath a shallow 
sea appeared fur coats hats real mimosa, artificial flowers, feathers, scent, 
gloves stockmgs, underclothes and a bulldog puppy 
Lmda had spent Lord Merlin s 20 000 francs on a tiny Renoir for Fabnce 
SIX mches of seascape a little patch of briUiant blue which she thought would 
look just right m his room m the Rue Bonaparte Fabnce was the most 
difficult person to buy presents for he possessed a larger assortment ofjewels, 
kmck-knacLs and rare objects of all kmds than anybody she had ever loiown 
He was delighted with the Renoir nothing he said could have pleased him 
more and Lmda felt that he really meant it 

Oh, such a cold day he said iVe just been to church ’ 

Fabnce, how can you go to church when there s me^ 

Well, why not ’ 

‘You’re a Roman Cathohc, aren’t you^’ 

‘Of course I am What do you suppose? Do you thmk I look like a 
Calvmist?’ 

But then aren’t you hvmg m mortal sin? So what about when you 
confess? 

On ne precise pas ’ said Fabnce, carelessly ‘and, m any case these httle sms 
of the body are qmte unimportant * 

Linda would have liked to thmlc that she was more in Fabrice’s hfe than 
a httle sm of the body, but she was used to commg up against these closed 
doors in her relationship with him and had learnt to be plnlosophical about 
It and thankful for the happmess that she did receive 

In England she said ‘people are always renouncing each other on account 
of bemg Roman Cathohes It s sometimes very sad for them A lot of 
Enghsh books are about this, you know ’ 

^Les Anglais sont des msens^s je Vat toujours dtt You almost sound as if you 
want to be given up What has happened smee Saturday? Not tired of your 
war work, I hope?’ 
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No, no Fabnce I just wondered that sail 
But you look so sad ma ch&te what is it^ 

I was thinking of Christmas Day at home I always feel sentimental at 
Christmas 

If what I said might happen does happen and I have to send you back to 
England shall you go home to your father^ 

Oh no said Lmda anyway it won t happen AU the Enghsh papers 
say we are kiUing Germany with our blockade 

Le blocus said Fabnce impatiently quelle blague f Je vats vous dtre madame 
tls ne sejichent pas mal de voire blocus So where would you go^ 

To my own house m Chelsea and wait for you to come 
It might be months or years 
1 shall wait,’ she said 

The skeleton tree-tops began to fill out they acquired a pinkish tinge 
which gradually changed to golden-green The sky was often blue, and on 
some days, Lmda could once more open her wmdows and he naked m the 
sun, whose rays by now had a certain strength She always loved the sprmg 
she loved the sudden changes of temperature the dips backward into winter 
and forward into summer and, this year hving m beautiful Pans her per- 
ceptions heightened by great emotion she was profoundly affected by it 
There was now a cunous feehng in the air very different from and much 
more nervous than that which had been current before Christmas and the 
town was full of rumours Linda often thought of the expression jin de siecle 
There was a certam analogy she thought between the state of mmd which it 
denoted and that prevailing now only now it was more hke jin de vte It 
was as though everybody around her, and she herself were hvmg out the 
last few days of their hves but this cunous feehng did not disturb her she 
was possessed by a calm and happy fatahsm She occupied the hours of 
waitmg between Fabnce s visits by lying m the sun when there was any 
and playmg with her puppy On Fabnce s advice she even began to order 
some new clothes for the summer He seemed to regard the acqmsition of 
clothes as one of the clnef duties of woman to be pursued through war and 
revolution through sickness and up to death It was as one who might say 
whatever happens the fields must be tiUed the cattle tended hfe must go 
on He was so essentially urban that to him the slow roll of the seasons was 
marked by the sprmg tatUeurs the summer mpnmis^ the autumn ensembles 
and the winter furs of his mistress 

On a beautiful windy blue and white day in April the blow fell Fabnce 
whom Lmda had not seen for nearly a week, arrnved from the front looking 
grave and worned, and told her that she must go back to England at once 
I ve got a place for you m the aeroplane he said, for this afternoon You 
must pack a small suitcase and the rest of your thmgs must go after you by 
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tram Germaine will see to them I have to go to the Mimstere de la Guerre, 
1 11 be back as soon as possible and anyhow in time to take you to Le Bourget 
Come on he added, just time for a httlc war work He was m his most 
practical and least romantic mood 

When he returned he looked more preoccupied than ever Lmda was 
waitmg for him her box was packed she was wearmg the blue suit in which 
he had first seen her and had her old mink coat over her arm 

Ttens said Fabrice, who always at once noticed what she had on what is 
this^ A fancy-dress party^’ 

Fabrice you must understand that I can t take away the things you have 
given me I loved having them while I was here and wlnle they gave you 
pleasure seemg me m them but, after all I have some pride Je n quand-^ 
mime pas ilevee dans m bordet 

Ma chere, try not to be so middle-class, it doesn t smt you at all There s 

no time for you to change — ^wait though ’ He went into her bedroom, 

and came out agam with a long sable coat, one of his Christmas presents 
He took her mink coat rolled it up threw it mto the waste-paper basket 
and put the other over her arm m its place 

Germaine will send your things after you * he said Come now we must 

go 

Lmda said good-bye to Germame picked up the bulldog puppy, and 
followed Fabnce into the hft out into the street She did not fully under- 
stand that she was leavmg that happy hfe behind her for ever 


CHAPTER XIX 

At first, back in Cheyne Walk she still did not understand The world was 
grey and cold certamly the sun had gone behmd a cloud, but only for a time 
It would come out agam she would soon once more be enveloped m that 
heat and hght which had left her in so warm a glow, there was still much 
blue in the sky, this htde cloud would pass Then as sometimes happens the 
cloud, which had seemed at first such a httle one grew and grew, until it 
became a thick grey blanket smothermg the horizon The bad news began 
the terrible days the unforgettable weeks Agreathorror of steel was rolhng 
over France, was rolhng towards England, swallowmg on its way the puny 
beings who tned to stop it, swallowmg Fabrice, Germame, the flat and the 
past months of Lmda s hfe, swallowmg Alfred Bob, Matt and httle Robin 
commg to swallow us all London people cried openly m the buses, m the 
streets, for the Enghsh army which was lost 
Then suddenly one day the Enghsh army turned up agam There was a 
feehng of such mtense rehef, it was as if the war were over and won Alfred 
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and Bob and Matt and little Robin all reappeared, and, as a lot of French 
soldiers also arnved, Linda had a wild hope that Fabrice might be with them 
She sat all day by the telephone and when it rang and was not Fabrice she 
was furious with the unlucky telephone — know because it happened to 
me She was so furious that I dropped the receiver and went straight round 
to Cheyne Walk 

I found her unpacking a huge trunk which had just arrived from France 
I had never seen her looking so beautiful It made me gasp and I remembered 
how Davey had said when he got back from Pans, that at last Lmda was 
fulfilhng the promise of her childhood and had become a beauty 

How do you imagine this got here^ she said between tears and laughter 
What an extraordmary war The Southern Railway people brought it just 
now and I signed for it all as though nothing pecuhar were happemng — 
don t imderstand a word of it What are you domg in London darhng^ 

She seemed unaware of the fact that half an hour ago she had spoken to 
me, and indeed bitten my head off on the telephone 

I m with Alfred He s got to get a lot of new equipment and see all sorts 
of people I beheve he s gomg abroad agam very soon 

Awfully good of him said Lmda when he needn t have jomed up at all 
I imagine What does he say about Dunkirk^ 

He says it was like something out of the Boy s Own — ^he seems to have had 
a most fascinating time * 

They all did, the boys were here yesterday and you never heard anythmg 
like their stories Of course they never qmte reahzed how desperate it all 
was until they got to the coast Oh isn t it wonderful to have them back If 

only — ^if only one knew what had happened to one’s French buddies 

She looked at me under her eyelashes and I thought she was going to 
tell me about her hfe, but, if so she changed her mmd and went on un- 
packing 

I shall have to put these winter thmgs back m their boxes really, she said 
I simply haven t any cupboards that will hold them all, but it s somethmg 
to do and I like to see them agam 

You should shake them, I said and put them m the sun They may be 
damp 

Darhng you are wonderful, you always know 

Where did you get that puppy^ I said enviously I had wanted a bulldog 
for years but Alfred never would let me have one because of the snormg 
Brought him back with me He’s the nicest puppy I ever had so anxious to 
oblige you can t thmk ’ 

What about quarantme then^ 

Under my coat said Lmda, lacomcally You should have heard him 
gruntmg and siiufflmg it shook the whole place I was terrified but he was 
so good He never budged And talkmg of puppies those ghastly Kroesigs 
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are sending Moira to America isn t it typical of them^ I ve made a great 
thing with Tony about seeing her before she goes, after all I am her mother 
That s what I can t ever understand about you Linda 
What^ 

How you could have been so dreadful to Moira 
Dull said Lmda Uninteresting 

I know but the pomt is that children are like puppies and if you never see 
puppies if you give them to the groom or the gamekeeper to bring up look 
how dull and uninterestmg they always are Clnldren are just the same — ^you 
must give them much more than their life if they arc to be any good Poor 
httle Moira — all you gave her was that awful name 

Oh, Fanny I do know To tell you the truth I beheve it was always in the 
back of my inmd that sooner or later I should have to run away from Tony 
and I didn t want to get too fond of Moira or make her too fond of me She 
might have become an anchor and I simply didn t dare let myself be 
anchored to the Kroesigs 
Poor Lmda 

Oh don t pity me Tve had eleven months of perfect and unalloyed 
happmess very few people can say that, m the course of long long lives, I 
imagme 

I imagined so too Alfred and I are happy as happy as married people can 
be We are in love, we are intellectually and physically smted m every 
possible way, we rejoice in each other’s company we have no money 
troubles and three dehghtful children And yet when I consider my hfe, day 
by day hour by hour it seemed to be composed of a senes of pmpricks 
Nanmes, cooks, the endless drudgery of housekeeping the nerve-racking 
noise and boring repetitive conversation of small children (bormg m the 
sense that it bores mto one’s very bram), their absolute incapacity to amuse 
themselves their sudden and terrifymg illnesses Alfreds not mfrequent 
bouts of moodmess his mvanable complamts at meals about the puddmg, 
the way he wdl always use my tooth-paste and will always squeeze the tube 
in the middle These are the components of marriage the wholemeal bread 
of hfe rough, ordinary but sustaunng, Lmda had been feeding upon honey- 
dew and that is an incomparable diet 
The old woman who had opened the door to me came in and said was 
that everything, because, if so, she would be going home 
‘Everything said Linda Mrs Hunt she said to me when she had gone 
A terrific Hon — she comes daily ’ 

Why don t you go to Alconleigh, I said, or to Shenley^ Aunt Emily and 
Davey would love to have you, and I’m going there with the children as soon 
as Alfired is off again 

I’d like to come for a visit some time, when I know a httle more what is 
happening, but at the moment I must stop here Give them my love though 
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I ve got such masses to tell vou Fanny what we really need is hours and 
hours in the Hons cupboard 

After a good deal of hesitation Tony Klroesig and his wife Pme allowed 
Moira to go and see her mother before leaving England She arrived at 
Cheync Walk in Tony s car still driven by a chauffeur in umform not the 
Kmg s She was a plain stodgy shy httle girl with no echo of the Radletts 
about her, not to put too fine a point on it she was a real httle Gretchen 
What a sweet puppy ’ she said awkwardly when Linda had kissed her 
She was clearly very much embarrassed 
What s his name^ 

Plon-plon ’ 

Oh Is that a French name^ 

Yes It IS He s a French dog you see 
Daddy says the French are ternble 
I expect he does 

He says they have let us down and what can we expect if we have any- 
thing to do with such people 
Yes he would 

Daddy thinks we ought to fight with the Germans and not against them ’ 
M m But Daddy doesn t seem to be fighting very much with anybody 
or against anybody or at all as far as I can see Now Moira before you go I 
have got two things for you one is a present and the other is a httle talk The 
talk IS very dull so we 11 get that over first shall we^ 

Yes said Mona apathetically She lugged the puppy on to the sofa 
beside her 

I want you to know said Lmda, and to remember please, Moira (stop 
playing with the puppy a mmute and hsten carefully to what I am saymg) 
that I don t at all approve of you running away like this, I think it most dread- 
fully wrong When you have a country which has given you as much as 
England has given all of us you ought to stick to it and not go wandermg 
off as soon as it looks like bemg in trouble 

But it s not my fault * said Moira her forehead puckering ‘f m only a 
child and Pixie is takmg me I have to do what Tm told, don’t P 

Yes of course I know that’s true But you d much rather stay wouldn t 
you^ said Lmda hopefully 

Oh no, I don t think so There might be air-raids ’ 

At this Lmda gave up Children might or might not enjoy air-raids 
actually in progress, but a child who was not thrilled by the idea of them was 
mcomprehensible to her and she could not imagme havmg conceived such 
a bemg Useless to waste any more time and breath on this unnatural httle 
girl She sighed and said 

Now wait a moment and 1 11 get your present ’ 
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She had in her pocket m a velvet box a coral hand holding a diamond 
arrow which Fabnce had given her but she could not bear to waste any- 
thing so pretty on tins besotted httle coward She went to her bedroom and 
found a sports wristwatch one of her wedding presents when she had married 
Tony and which she had never worn and gave this to Moiia who seemed 
quite pleased by it and left the house as pohtely and unenthusiastically as she 
had arrived 

Lmda rang me up at Shenley and told me about this interview 

I m in such a temper she said I must talk to somebody To tlnnk I 
rumed nine months of my hfe in order to have that What do your clnldren 
thmk about air-raids Fanny^ 

I must say they simply long for them and I am sorry to say they also long 
for the Germans to arrive They spend the whole day making booby-traps 
for them m the orchard 

Well that s a rehef anyhow — thought perhaps it was the generation 
Actually of course, it s not Moira s fault it s all that bloody Pixie — I can see 
the form only too clearly can t you^ Pixie is frightened to death and she 
has found out that going to America is like the children s concert you can 
only make it if you have a child in tow So she s using Moira — ^well, it does 
serve one right for domg wrong Linda was evidently very much put out 
And I hear Tony is gomg too, some Parliamentary mission or somethmg 
All I can say is what a set 

All through those terrible months of May June and July Lmda waited for 
a sign from Fabnce but no sign came She did not doubt that he was still 
ahve It was not in Linda’s nature to imagine that anyone might be dead She 
knew that thousands of Frenchmen were in German hands but felt certain 
that had Fabnce been taken pnsonei (a thing which she did not at all 
approve of incidentally takmg the old-fashioned view that unless in 
exceptional circumstances it is a disgrace) he would undoubtedly manage 
to escape Sbe would hear from him before long and meanwlnle there was 
nothmg to be done she must simply wait All the same as the days went by 
with no news and as all the news there was from France was bad she did 
become exceedmgly restless She was really more concerned with his attitude 
than with his safety — ^his attitude towards events and his attitude towards 
her She felt sure that he would never be assoaated with the armistice she 
felt sure that he would want to commumcate with her but she had no proof 
and m moments of great lonehness and depression, she allowed herself to 
lose faith She realized how htde she really knew of Fabnce, he had seldom 
talked seriously to her their relationship having been^ primarily physical 
while their conversations and chat had all been based on jokes 

They had laughed and made love and laughed again and the months had 
shpped by with no time for anything but laughter and love Enough to satisfy 
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her, but what about him^ Now that life had become so senous and for 
a Frenchman so tragic would he not have forgotten that meal of wbpped 
cream as something so utterly ummportant that it imght never have existed^ 
She began to think more and more to tell herself over and over again to 
force herself to reahze, that it was probably all fmished that Fabrice might 
never be anything for her now but a memory 
At the same time the few people she saw never failed when talking as 
everybody talked then about France to emphasize that the French one 
knew the families who were bten were all behaving very badly convmced 
Petaimsts Fabrice was not one of them she thought she felt but she wished 
she knew she longed for evidence 

In fact she alternated between hope and despair but as the months went 
by without a word a word that she was sure he could have sent if he had 
really wanted to despair began to prevail 
Then on a sunny Sunday mormng m August very early her telephone 
bell rang She woke up with a start aware that it had been rmgmg already 
for several moments and she knew with absolute certamty that this was 
Fabrice 

‘Are you Flaxman 2815^ 

Yes 

I ve got a call for you You re through 
Alio — alio ? 

Fabnce^ 

'Out 

‘Oh^ Fabrice — on vous attend depuis st longtemps 
Comtne c estgentil Alors on pent ventr tout de suite chez vous^ 

‘Oh, wait — ^yes you can come at once, but don t go for a nunute go on 
talkmg I want to hear the sound of your voice 

No no I have a taxi outside I shall be with you m five imnutes There s 

too much one can t do on the telephone ma chere voyons Click 

She lay back and all was light and warmth Life she thought is sometimes 
sad and often dull but there are currants in the cake and here is one of them 
The early mormng sun shone past her wmdow on to the nver her ceilnig 
danced with water-reflections The Sunday silence was broken by two 
swans wmgmg slowly upstream and then by the chuggmg of a little barge, 
while she waited for that other sound a sound more intimately connected 
with the urban love affair than any except the telephone bell that of a stop- 
pmg taxicab Sun, silence and happiness Presently she heard it in the street 
slowly slower it stopped the flag went up with a ring the door slammed 
voices, clinking coins footsteps She rushed downstairs 
Hours later Lmda made some coffee 

‘So lucky she said, that it happens to be Sunday and Mrs Hunt isn’t 
here What would she have thought^ 
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Just about the same as the night porter at the Hotel Montalembeit I 
expect ’ said Fabnce 

Why did you come Fabnce^ To join General de Gaulle^’ 

No that was not necessary because I have joined him already I was 
with him m Bordeaux My work has to be in France but we have ways of 
communicating when we want to I shall go and see him of course he 
expects me at midday but actually I came on a private mission 
He looked at her for a long time 
I came to tell you that I love you, he said at last 
Lmda felt giddy 

‘You never said that to me in Pans 
‘No’ 

You always seemed so practical 

Yes, I suppose so I had said it so often and often before in my life, I had 
been so romantic with so many women that when I felt this to be different 
I really could not bring out all those stale old phrases again I couldn t utter 
them I never said I loved you I never tutoye d you on purpose Because 
from the first moment I knew that this was as real as all the others were false 
it was like recogmzing somebody — ^there I can t explain 
‘But that IS exactly how I felt too ’ said Linda don t try to explain you 
needn t, I know 

Then when you had gone I felt I had to tell you and it became an 
obsession with me to tell you All those dreadful weeks were made more 
dreadful because I was being prevented from telling you 
How ever did you get here^ 

On circule said Fabnce vaguely ‘I must leave again to-morrow morning 
very early and I shan t come back until the war is over but you’ll wait for 
me Lmda and nothing matters so much now that you know I was tor- 
mented I couldn t concentrate on anything I was becoming useless m my 
work In future I may have much to bear but I shan t have to bear you 
gomg away without knowmg what a great great love I have for you 
Oh Fabnce I feel — well I suppose rehgious people sometimes feel like 
tins ’ 

She put her head on his shoulder, and they sat for a long time m silence 

When he had paid his visit to Carlton Gardens they lunched at the Batz 
It was full of people Linda knew all very smart, very gay, and talking with 
the greatest flippancy about the imminent arrival of the Germans Had it not 
been for the fact that all the young men there had fought bravely m Flanders 
and would no doubt soon be fightmg bravely again and this time with 
more experience on other fields of battle the general tone might have been 
considered shocking Even Fabnce looked grave and said they did not seem 
to reahze 
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Davey and Lo^d Merlin appeared Then eyebrows went up when they 
saw Fabnce 

Poor Merlin has the wrong kind Davey said to Linda 

The wrong kind of what^ 

Pill to take when the Germans come He s just got the sort you give to 
dogs 

Davey brought out a jewelled box contaimng two pills one white and 
one black 

You take the white one first and then the black one — ^he really must go 
to my doctor 

I think one should let the Germans do the kilhng " said Lmda ‘Make 
them add to their own cnmes and use up a bullet Why should one smooth 
their path in any way^ Besides I back myself to do in at least two before they 
get me 

Oh you re so tough Lmda but I m afraid it wouldn t be a bullet for me 
they would torture me, look at the things I ve said about them m the 
Gazette 

No worse than you ve said about all of us Lord Merlm remarked 

Davey was known to be a most savage reviewer, a perfect butcher, never 
spanng even Ins dearest fhends He wrote under several pseudonyms which 
in no way disguised his unmistakable style his cruellest essays appearing 
over the name Little Nell 

Are you here for long Sauveterre^ 

No not for long 

Lmda and Fabnce went m to luncheon They talked of this and that 
mostly jokes Fabnce told her scandalous stories about some of the other 
lunchers known to him of old with a wealth of unlikely detail He spoke 
only once about France only to say that the struggle must be carried on, 
everything would be all right in the end Lmda thought how different it 
would have been with Tony or Christian Tony would have held forth about 
his experiences and made boring arrangements for his own future Christian 
would have laimched a monologue on world conditions subsequent to the 
recent fall of France its probable repercussions m Araby and far Cashmere, 
the madequacy of Petain to deal with such a wealth of displaced persons, the 
steps that he Christian would have taken had he found himself m his the 
Marshal s shoes Both would have spoken to her exactly m every respect, 
as if she had been some chap m their club Fabnce talked to her at her and 
for only her it was absolutely personal talk, scattered with jokes and allusions 
private to them both She had a feehng that he would not allow himself to 
be serious that if he did he would have to embark on tragedy and that he 
wanted her to carry away a happy memory of his visit But he also gave an 
impression of boundless optimism and faith, very cheermg at that dark 
time 
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Early the next morning another beautiful hot sunny morning Linda 
lay back on her pillows and watched Fabrice wlnle he dressed as she had so 
often watcl ed Inm in Pans He made a certain land of face when he was 
pulling his tie mto a knot, she had quite forgotten it in the months between 
and It brought back their Pans hfe to her suddenly and vividly 

Fabrice, she said Do you thmk we shall ever live together again?’ 

‘But of course we shall, for years and years and years until I am ninet} 

I have a very faithful nature 

‘You weren t very faithful to Jacquelme 

Aha — so you know about Jacqueline do you? La pautfie elk itait st 
gentille—gentille degante mats assommante mon Dtetd Enjin I as immensely 
faithful to her and it lasted five years, it always does with me foither five days 
or five years) But as I love you ten times more than the otl crs that brings it 
to when I am mnety and by then j en aurat tellement I h I itude 

And how soon shall I see you agam? 

On f era la navette * He went to the wmdow I though i I heard a car— oh 
yes, It is turmng round There I must go An revolt Lind^ 

He kissed her hand pohtely almost absentmnidedly, it was as if he had 
already gone and walked qmckly from the room Linda went to the open 
window and leaned out He was gettmg into a large motor car with two 
French soldiers on the box and a Free French flag wavmg from the bonnet 
As It moved away he looked up 

Navette — navette ’ cried Linda with a brilliant smile Then she got back 

into bed and cried very much She felt utterly m despair at this second 
parting 


CHAPTER XX 

The air-raids on London now began Early in September, just as I had 
moved there with my family a bomb fell in the garden of Aunt Emily’s 
httle house m Kent It was a small bomb compared with what one saw later, 
and none of us were hurt but the house was more or less wrecked Aunt 
Emily Davey my children and I then took refuge at Alconleigh, where 
Aunt Sadie welcomed us with open arms begging us to make it our home 
for the war Louisa had already arrived there with her children, John Fort 
William had gone back to his regiment and their Scotch home had been 
taken over by the Navy 

The more the merner, said Aunt Sadie ‘I should like to fill the house and 
besides, it’s better for rations Nice, too for your children to be brought up 
all together just like old times With the boys away and Victoria in the 
Wrens Matthew and I would be a very dreary old couple here all alone 
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The big rooms at Alconleigh were filled with the contents of some science 
museum and no evacuees had been billeted there I think it was felt that 
nobody who had not been brought up to such ngours could stand the cold 
of that house 

Soon the party received a very unexpected addi ion I was upstairs m the 
nurseiy bathroom domg some washmg for Nanny measurmg out the soap- 
flakes with wartime parsimony and wishmg that the water at Alconleigh 
were not so dreadfully hard when Lomsa hurst in 

You’ll never guess, she said in a thousand thousand years who has 
'I raved 

Hitler ’ I said stupidly 

Your mother, Auntie Bolter She just walked up the dnve and walked m 
Alone^ 

No with a man ’ 

The Major^ 

He doesn t look like a major He s got a musical instrument with him and 

he s very dirty Come on Fanny leave those to soak 

And so It was My mother sat m the hall drinkmg a whisky-and-soda and 
recountmg in her birdhke voice with whnt incredible adventures she had 
escaped from the Riviera The major with whom she had been living for 
some years always havmg greatly preferred the Germans to the French had 
remained behind to collaborate and the man who now accompanied my 
mother was a ruffianly-looking Spaniard called Juan whom she had picked 
up during her travels and without whom she said she could never have got 
away from a ghasdy prison camp m Spam She spoke of him exactly as 
though he were not there at all which produced rather a curious effect and 
mdeed seemed most embarrassmg until we reahzed that Juan understood no 
word of any language except Spamsh He sat starmg blankly into space 
clutchmg a gmtar and gulpmg down great draughts of whisky Their 
relationship was only too obvious, Juan was undoubtedly (nobody doubted 
for a moment not even Aunt Sadie) the Bolter s lover but they were quite 
incapable of verbal exchange my mother bemg no Imgmst 
Presently Uncle Mattliew appeared and the Bolter told her adventures 
all over agam to him He said he was dehghted to see her, and hoped she 
would stay as long as she liked he then turned his blue eyes upon Juan in a 
most temfymg and uncompromismg stare Aunt Sadie led him off to the 
business room whispermg and we heard him say 
AH right then but only for a few days 

One person who was off his head with joy at the sight of her was dear old 
Josh 

We must get her ladyship up on to a horse he said hissing with pleasure 
My mother had not been her ladyship smce three husbands (four if one 
were to mclude the Major), but Josh took no account of this she would 

26 
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always be her ladyship to him He found a horse not worthy of her in his 
eyes, but not an absolute dud either and had her out cub-hunting within a 
week of her arnval 

As for me it was the first time in my life that I had really found my:>elf face 
to face with my mother When a small child I had been obsessed by her and 
the few appearances she had made had absolutely dazzled me, though as I 
have said I never had any wish to emulate her career Davey and Aunt 
Emily had been very clever in their approach to her they and especially 
Davey, had gradually and gently and without in any way hurting my 
feelings turned her into a sort of joke Since I was grown up I had seen her 
a few times and had taken Alfred to visit her on our honeymoon but the 
fact that, m spite of our intimate relationship we had no past life in common 
put a great stram upon us and these meetings were not a success At Alcon- 
leigh in contact with her mormng, noon and night I studied her with the 
greatest curiosity, apart from anything else she was after all the grand- 
mother of my children I couldn t help rather liking her Though she was 
siUmess personified there was something engagmg about her frankness and 
high spirits and endless good nature The children adored her, Louisa s as 
well as mine and she soon became an extra unofficial nurserymaid and was 
very useful to us in that capacity 

She was curiously dated m her manner, and seemed still to be living in the 
1920 s It was as though, at the age of thirty-five, having refused to grow 
any older she had pickled herself both mentally and physically ignormg the 
fact that the world was changmg and that she was withermg fast She had 
a short canary-coloured shingle (windswept) and wore trousers with the air 
of one still floutmg the conventions, ignorant that every suburban shopgirl 
was domg the same Her conversation her pomt of view, the very slang she 
used, all belonged to the late twenties that period now deader than the dodo 
She was mtensely unpractical, foolish, and apparently fragile, and yet she 
must have been quite a tough httle person really to have walked over the 
Pyrenees, to have escaped from a Spanish camp and to have arrived at 
Alconleigh lookmg as if she had stepped out of the chorus of No, No, 
Nanette 

Some confusion was caused in the household at first by the fact that none 
of us could remember whether she had, m the end actually married the 
Major (a married man himself and father of six) or not, and m consequence 
nobody knew whether her name was now Mrs RawlorMrs Plugge Rawl 
had been a white hunter, the only husband she had ever lost respectably 
through death having shot him by acadent m the head durmg a safari The 
question of names was soon solved, however, by her ration book which 
proclaimed her to be Mrs Plugge 

This Gewan, said Uncle Matthew, when they had been at Alconleigh 
a week or so, "what’s gomg to be done about him^ 
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Well, Matthew dulling she larded her phrases with the word darhng 
and that is how she pronounced it Hoo-am saved my hfe you know over 
and over again and I can t very well tear him up and throw him away now 
can I, my sweet^’ 

I can t keep a lot of dagoes here you know Uncle Matthew said this in 
the same voice with which he used to tell Linda that she couldn t have any 
more pets or if she did they must be kept in the stables You 11 have to 
make some other arrangements for him Bolter I m afraid 

Oh, dulhng keep him a httle longer please, just a few more days 
Matthew dulhng she sounded just like Linda pleachng for some smelly old 
dog, and then I promise I U find some place for him and tmy me to go to 
You can t think what a lousy time we had together I must stick to him now 
I really must 

Well another week if you like, but it’s not to be the thin end of the wedge 
Bolter, and after that he must go You can stay as long as you want to of 
course but I do draw the hne at Gewan 

Louisa said to me her eyes as big as saucers He rushes into her room 
before tea and hves with her * Louisa always describes the act of love as 
hvmg with Before tea Fanny, can you imagme it^ 

‘Sadie dear said Davey I am gomg to do an unpardonable thing It is 
for the general good, for your own good too but it is unpardonable If you 
feel you can t forgive me when I ve said my say, Emily and I will have to 
leave that s all 

Davey said Aunt Sadie in astomshment, ‘what can be coming^’ 

The food Sadie it s the food I know how difficult it is for you m war- 
time but we are all in turns being poisoned I was sick for hours last mght 
the day before Emily had diarrhoea, Fanny has that great spot on her nose 
and I m sure the children aren’t puttmg on the weight they should The fact 
is dear that if Mrs Beecher were a Borgia she could hardly be more success- 
ful — ^all that sausage mince is poison Sadie I wouldn t complam if it were 
merely nasty or msuffiaent, or too starchy, one expects that m the war but 
actual poison does I feel call for comment Look at the menus this week — 
Monday, poison pie, Tuesday poison burger steak, Wednesday, Cornish 
poison 

Aimt Sadie looked intensely worried 

Oh, dear, yes she is an awful cook I know but Davey what can one do^ 
The meat ration only lasts about two meals and there are fourteen meals in 
a week, you must remember If she nunces it up with a httle sausage meat — 
poison meat (I do so agree with you really) — it goes much further you 
see 

But m the country surely one can supplement the ration with game and 
farm produce^ Yes I know the home farm is let but surely you could keep 
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a pig and some hens’ And what about game’ There always used to be such 
a lot here 

The trouble is Matthew thmks they 11 be needing all their ammunition 
for the Germans and he refuses to waste a smgle shot on hares or partndges 
Then you see Mrs Beecher (oh, what a dreadful woman she is though of 
course we are lucky to have her) is the kmd of cook who is qmte good at a 
cut off the jomt and two veg but she simply hasn t an idea of how to make 
up delicious foreign oddments out of httle bits of nothing at all But you are 
quite absolutely right Davey it s not wholesome I really will make an 
effort to see what can be done 

You always used to be such a wonderful housekeeper Sadie dear it used 
to do one so much good coming here I remember one Cliristmas I put on 
four and a half ounces But now I am losing steadily my wretched frame is 
hardly more than a skeleton and I fear that if I were to catch anything I 
might peter out altogether I take every precaution against that everything 
IS drenched m T C P I gargle at least six times a day but I can t disgmse 
from you that my resistance is very low, very 
Aunt Sadie said It s quite easy to be a wonderful housekeeper when there 
are a first-rate cook two kitchenmaids a scullerymaid and when you can 
get all the food you want I’m afraid I am dreadfully stupid at managing on 
rations, but I really will try and take a pull I m very glad indeed that you 
mentioned it Davey it was absolutely right of you, and of course I don t 
mind at all 

But no real improvement resulted Mrs Beecher said yes yes to all 
suggestions and contmued to send up Hamburger steaks, Cormsh pasty and 
shepherd pie, which contmued to be full of poison sausage It was very nasty 
and very imwholesome and, for once, we all felt that Davey had not gone 
a bit too far Meals were no pleasure to anybody and a positive ordeal to 
Davey, who sat a pinched expression on his face, refusing food and resortmg 
more and more often to the vitamin pills with which his place at the table 
was surrounded — ^too many by far even for his collection of jewelled boxes — 
a htde forest ofbottles,Vitamm A, vitamin B vitammsAandC vitammsB^ 
and D one tablet equals two poimds of summer butter — ^ten times the 
strength of a gallon of cod-hver oil — ^for the blood — ^for the brain — for 
muscle — ^for energy — ^anti this and protection agamst that — all but one 
bore a pretty legend 
‘And what s m this, Davey’ 

‘Oh that’s what the panzer troops have before going mto action ’ 

Davey gave a series of httle sniffs Tins usually denoted that his nose was 
about to bleed, pmts of valuable red and white corpuscles so assiduously 
fiUed with vitamms would be wasted his resistance still further lowered 
Aunt Emily and I looked up m some anxiety from the rissoles we were 
sadly pushing round our plates 
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^Bolter he said severely you ve been at my Mary Chess again " 

Oh Davey dulhng, such a tiny droppie 

A tmy drop doesn t stmk out the whole room I m sure you have been 
pourmg It mto the bath with the stopper out It is a shame That bottle is my 
quota for a month it is too bad of you Bolter 

Dulhng I swear 1 11 get you some more — ve got to go to London next 
week to have my wiggie washed, and 1 11 bring back a bottle I swear 
And I very much hope you 11 take Gewan with you and leave him there ’ 
growled Uncle Matthew Because I won t have him m this house much 
longer, you know I ve warned you Bolter 
Uncle Matthew was busy from mommg to mght with his Home Guard 
He was happy and mterested and in a particularly mellow mood for it 
looked as if his favounte hobby, that of clockmg Germans might be avail- 
able agam at any moment So he only noticed Juan from time to time and 
whereas m the old days he would have had him out of the house m the 
twmkhng of an eye Juan had now been an mmate of Alconleigh for nearly a 
month However, it was begmmng to be obvious that my uncle had no 
intention of puttmg up with his presence for ever and things were clearly 
commg to a head where Juan was concerned As for the Spamard himself I 
never saw a man so wretched He wandered about miserably with nothmg 
whatever to do all day unable to talk to anybody while at mealttmes the 
disgust on his face fully equalled that of Davey He hadn t even the spint to 
play his gmtar 

^Davey, you must talk to him ’ said Aunt Sadie 

My mother had gone to London to have her hair dyed and a family 
council was gathered m her absence to deade upon the fate of Juan 

We obviously can t turn him out to starve as the Bolter says he saved her 
hfe and, anyhow one has human feehngs ’ 

Not towards Dagoes ’ said Uncle Matthew, gnndmg Ins dentures 
But what we can do is to get him a job only first we must find out what 
his profession is Now, Davey you re good at languages, and you're so 
clever, I m sure if you had a look at the Spamsh dictionary in the hbrary 
you could just manage to ask him what he used to do before the war Do 
try Davey 

Yes, darhng, do said Axmt Emily The poor fellow looks too miserable 
for words at present, I expect he d love to have some work ' 

Uncle Matthew snorted 

Just give me the Spanish dictionary, he muttered 1 11 soon find the word 
for get out 

I'll try said Davey, but I can guess what it will be I'm afraid G for 
gigolo 

Or somethmg equally useless like M for matador or H for hidalgo,' said 
Louisa 
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Yes Then what^* 

‘Then B for be off, said Uncle Matthew 'and the Bolter will have to 
support him but not anywhere near me I beg It must be made perfectly 
clear to both of them that I can t stand the sight of the sewer loungmg about 
here any longer 

When Davey takes on a job he does it thoroughly He shut himself up for 
several hours with the Spamsh dictionary and wrote down a great many 
words and phrases on a piece of paper Then he beckoned Juan into Uncle 
Matthew's busmess room and shut the door 

They were only there a short time, and when they emerged both were 
wreathed in happy smiles 

You ve sacked him I hope^ Uncle Matthew said suspiciously 

'No mdeed I ve not sacked him said Davey, on the contrary I ve 
engaged him My dears you 11 never guess it s too absolutely glamorous 
for words, Juan is a cook, he was the cook I gather of some cardmal before 
the Civil War Youdontnund I hope Sadie I look upon this as an absolute 
hfeline — Spamsh food so dehaous, so unconstipatmg so digestible so full 
of glorious garhc Oh the joy no more poison-burger — ^liow soon can we 
get nd of Mrs Beecher^' 

Davey s enthusiasm was fully justified and Juan in the kitchen was the 
very greatest possible success He was more than a first-class cook he had an 
extraordinary talent for organization and soon, I suspect, became kmg of the 
local black market There was no nonsense about foreign dishes made out of 
httle bits of nothing at all succulent birds beasts and crustaceans appeared 
at every meal the vegetables ran with extravagant sauces, the puddings were 
obviously based upon real ice-cream 

Juan IS wonderful ' Aunt Sadie would remark in her vague manner, 'at 
makmg the rations go romid When I think of Mrs Beecher — areally Davey 
you were so clever 

One day she said I hope the food isnt too rich for you now, 
Davey^' 

Oh no ' said Davey 'I never mmd rich food it s poor food that does one 
such an infinity of harm 

Juan also pickled and bottled and preserved from morning till night, untJ 
the store cupboard which he had found bare except for a few tins of soup, 
began to look like a pre-war grocer s shop Davey called it Aladdin s Cave 
or Aladdm for short and spent a lot of his time there gloating Months of 
tasty vitamms stood there m neat rows, a barner between him and that 
starvation which had seemed, under Mrs Beecher s regime only just round 
the comer 

Juan himself was now a very different fellow from the dirty and dis- 
gruntled refugee fellow who had sat about so miserably He was clean he 
wore a white coat and hat he seemed to have grown m stature, and he soon 
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acquired a manner of great authority m his kitchen Even Uncle Matthew 
acknowledged the change 

If I were the Bolter he said I should marry him 

Knowmg the Bolter, said Davey, I ve no doubt at all that she wdl 

Early in November I had to go to London for the day on business for 
Alfred who was now m the Middle East and to see my doctor I went by 
the eight o’clock tram, and having heard nothmg of Linda for some weeks I 
took a taxi and drove straight to Cheyne Walk There had been a heavy raid 
the mght before, and I passed through streets which ghstened with broken 
glass Many fires stiU smouldered and fire engmes, ambulances and rescue 
men burned to and fro, streets were blocked and several times we had to 
drive quite a long way round There seemed to be a great deal of excitement 
m the air Litde groups of people were gathered outside shops and houses, as 
if to compare notes my taxi-driver talked mcessantly to me over his shoulder 
He had been up all night, he said, helpmg the rescue workers He described 
what he had found 

It was a spongy mass of red he said, ghouhshly, covered with feathers 
Feathers^ I said horrified 

Yes A feather bed you see It was still breathmg so I takes it to the 
hospital but they says that no good to us, take it to the mortuary So I sews 
It m a sack and takes it to the mortuary 
Goodness ’ I said 

Oh that s nothing to what I have seen 

Lmda s mce daily woman Mrs Hunt opened the door to me at Cheyne 
Walk 

She’s very poorly ma am can t you take her back to the country with 
you? It’s not right for her to be here, m her condition I hate to see her like 
this 

Lmda was m her bathroom bemg sick When she came out she said 
Don t think it s the raid that s upset me I like them I m in the family 
way that s what It IS 

Darhng I thought you weren t supposed to have another baby 
Oh doctors^ They dont know anythmg they are such fearful idiots 
Of course I can and I m simply longmg for it this baby won t be the least 
bit hke Moira, you 11 see ’ 

I m gomg to have one too 
No — ^how lovely — ^when?’ 

About the end of May 
Oh, just the same as me 
And Lomsa, m March 

Haven t we been busy? I do call that mce they can all be Hons together ’ 
‘Now, Lmda, why don t you come back with me to Alconleigh? What- 
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ever is the sense of stopping here in all this^ It can t be good for you or the 
baby 

I hke It said Linda It s my home, and I hke to be in it And besides 
somebody might turn up just for a few hours you know, and want to see 
me and he knows where to find me here 

You 11 be killed,’ I said and then he won t know where to find you ’ 
Darhng Fanny, don t be so siUy There are seven milhon people hving in 
London do you really imagine they are all killed every night? Nobody is 
killed m air-raids there is a great deal of noise and a great deal of mess but 
people really don t seem to get killed much ’ 

Don t — don t 1 said Touch wood Apart from being killed or not 

it doesn t suit you You look awful Linda ’ 

Not so bad when I m made up I m so fearfully sick that s the trouble 
but It’s nothing to do with the raids and that part will soon be over now and 
I shall be quite all right agam 

Well think about it I said, ‘it s very mce at Alconleigh wonderful 
food ’ 

Yes so I hear Merhn came to see me and his stories of caramelized 
carrots swimming in cream made my mouth water He said he was prepar- 
ing to throw morahty to the wmds and bribe this Juan to go to Merhnford 
but he found out it would mean having the Bolter too and he couldn t quite 
face that ’ 

I must go I said uncertamly I don t like to leave you, darhng I do wish 
you’d come back with me 

Perhaps I will later on we 11 see 

I went down to the kitchen and found Mis Hunt I gave her some money 
m case of emergency, and the Alconleigh telephone number, and begged her 
to nng me up if she thought there was anything I could do 

She won t budge ’ I said I ve done all I can to make her but it doesn t 
seem to be any good, she s as obstinate as a donkey ’ 

I know ma am She won t even leave the house for a breath of air sits by 
that telephone day m day out playing cards with herself It am t hardly right 
she should sleep here all alone m my opimon either but you can’t get her to 
listen to sense Last mght, ma’am whew’ it was terrible wallopmg down all 
mght and those wretched guns never got a smgle one whatever they may 
tell you in the papers It’s my opimon they must have got women on those 
guns and, if so, no wonder Women’ 

A week later Mrs Hunt rang me up at Alconleigh Lmda s house had 
received a direct hit and they were still diggmg for her 
Aunt Sadie had gone on an early bus to Cheltenham to do some shopping 
Uncle Matthew was nowhere to be found, so Davey and I simply took bis 
car full of Home Guard petrol, and drove to London, hell for leather The 
little house was an absolute rum, but Lmda and her bulldog were unhurt 
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they had just been got out and put to bed in the house of a neighbour Linda 
was flushed and exated and couldn’t stop talking 

You see she said What did I tell you Fanny about air-raids not killing 
people Here we are right as rain My bed simply went tlirough the floor 
Plon-plon and I went on it most comfortable 

Presently a doctor arrived and gave her a sedative He told us she would 
probably go to sleep and that when she woke up we could drive her down 
to Alconleigh I telephoned to Aunt Sadie and told her to have a room 
ready 

The rest of the day was spent by Davey m salvaging what he could of 
Lmdasthmgs Her house and furmture her beautiful Renoir andeverythmg 
m her bedroom was completely wrecked but he was able to rescue a few 
oddments from the sphntered twisted remains of her cupboards and in the 
basement he found untouched the two trunks full of clothes which Fabnce 
had sent after her from Pans He came out lookmg like a miller covered 
with white dust from head to foot and Mrs Hunt took us round to her own 
little house and gave us some food 

‘I suppose Lmda may miscarry I said to Davey and I m sure it s to be 
hoped she will It s most dangerous for her to have this child — ^my doctor is 
hornfied 

However, she did not m fact she said that the expenence had done her a 
great deal of good and had qmte stopped her from feelmg sick She demurred 
again at leavmg London but without much conviction I pointed out that if 
anybody was lookmg for her and foimd the Cheyne Walk house a total 
wreck they would be certain at once to get mto touch with Alconleigh She 
saw that this was so and agreed to come with us 


CHAPTER XXI 

Winter now set in with its usual seventy on those Cotswold uplands The 
air was sharp and bracmg like cold water most agreeable if one only goes 
out for short brisk: walks or ndes and if there is a warm house to go back to 
But the central-heatmg apparatus at Alconleigh had never been really satis- 
factory and I suppose that by now the pipes through old age had become 
thoroughly furred up — any case they were hardly more than tepid On 
coming mto the hall from the bitter outside air one did feel a momentary 
glow of warmth this soon lessened, and gradually as arculation died down 
one s body became pervaded by a cruel numbness The men on the estate 
the old ones that is who were not in the army had no time to chop up logs 
for the fires they were occupied from mommg till mght under the leader- 
ship of Uncle Matthew mdnlhng constructing barricades and blockhouses, 
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and otherwise preparing to make themselves a nuisance to the German army 
before endmg up as cannon-fodder 

I reckon Uncle Matthew would say proudly that we shall be able to 
stop them for two hours— possibly three— before we are all killed Not bad 
for such a little place 

We made our children go out and collect wood Davey became an 
assiduous and surprisingly efficient woodman (he had refused to jom the 
Home Guard he sad he always fought better out of umform) but somehow, 
they only produced enough to keep the nursery fire gomg and the one m the 
brown sittmg-room, if it was ht after tea, and as the wood was pretty 
wet this only really got warm just when it was time to tear oneself away 
and go up the freezmg stairs to bed After dinner the two armchairs on each 
side of the fire were always occupied by Davey and my mother Davey 
pomted out that it would be more trouble for everybody m the end if he 
got one of his chills, the Bolter just dumped herself down The rest of us sat 
m a scmi-arcle well beyond the hmits of any real warmth and looked long- 
mgly at the little flickermg yellow flames which often subsided mto sulky 
smoke Lmda had an evening coat, a sort of robe from head to foot of white 
fox Imed with white ermme She wrapped herself in this for dinner and 
suffered less than we others did In the daytime she either wore her sable coat 
and a pair of black velvet boots Imed with sable to match or lay on the sofa 
tucked up in an enormous mink bedspread lined with white velvet qmltmg 
It used to make me so laugh when Fabrice said he was gettmg me all these 
thmgs because they would be useful in the war the war would be fearfully 
cold he always said, but I see now how nght he was 
Lmda s possessions filled the other females m the house with a sort of 
furious admiration 

It does seem rather unfair Lomsa said to me one afternoon when we were 
pushmg our two youngest children out in their prams together We were 
both dressed in stiff Scotch tweeds, so different from supple flattermg French 
ones m woollen stockmgs brogues and jerseys kmtted by ourselves of 
shades carefully chosen to *go with though not to match our coats and 
skirts Lmda goes off and has this glonous time m Pans and comes back 
covered with nch furs while you and I — ^what do we get for sticking all our 
lives to the same dreary old husbands^ Three-quarter-length shorn lamb 
‘Alfired isn t a dreary old husband I said loyally But of course I knew 
exactly what she meant 
Aunt Sadie thought Lmda’s clothes too pretty 

* What lovely taste darhng ' she would say when another ravishmg gar- 
ment was brought out Did that come from Pans too^ It s really wonderful 
what you can get there on no money if you re clever 
At this my mother would give tremendous winks in the direction of any- 
body whose eye she might happen to catch, including Lmda herself Lmda s 
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face would then become absolutely stony She could not bear my mother 
she felt that before she met Fabnce she had been heading down the same 
road herself and she was appalled to see what lay at the end of it My 
mother started offby trymg a let s face it dear we are nothmg but two fallen 
women’ method of approach to Lmda which was most unsuccessful Lmda 
became not only stiff and cold but positively rude to the poor Bolter who 
unable to see what she could have done to offend, was at first very much 
hurt Then she began to be on her digmty, and said it was great nonsense for 
Lmda to go on like this, in fact considering she was nothmg but a high-class 
tart, It was most pretentious and hypocritical of her I tried to explain 
Lmda’s intensely romantic attitude towards Fabnce and the months she had 
spent with him but the Bolter s own feehngs had been dulled by time, and 
she either could not or would not understand 

It was Sauveterre she was living with wasn t it^ my mother said to me 
soon after Lmda arrived at Alconleigh 
How do you know^ 

Everybody knew on the Baviera One always knew about Sauveterre 
somehow And it was rather a thmg because he seemed to have settled down 
for hfe with that bonng Lamballe woman then she had to go to England 
on busmess and clever httle Linda nabbed him A very good cop for her 
duUmg but I don’t see why she has to be so high-hat about it Sadie doesn t 
know I qmte realize that, and of course wild horses wouldn t make me tell 
her I m not that kmd of a girl but I do think when we re all together, Lmda 
might be a tmy bit more jolly ’ 

The Alconleighs still believed that Lmda was the devoted wife of Christian 
who was now m Cairo, and, of course it had never occurred to them for a 
moment that the child nught not be his They had qmte forgiven her for 
leaving Tony, though they thought themselves distmctly broad-minded for 
havmg done so They would ask her from time to time what Christian 
was doing not because they were mterested but so that Lmda shouldn t 
feel out of it when Lomsa and I talked about our husbands She would then 
be obhged to invent bits of news out of imagmary letters from Christian 
He doesn’t like his Bngadier very much ’ or, 

He says Cairo is great fun, but one can have enough of it ’ 

In pomt of fact Lmda never got any letters at all She had not seen her 
English friends now for so long they were scattered m the war to the ends of 
the earth and though they might not have forgotten about Lmda she was 
no longer m their hves But of course there was only one thmg she wanted, 
a letter a Ime even from Fabnce Just after Christmas it came It was 
forwarded m a typewritten envelope from Carlton Gardens with General de 
Gaulle s stamp on it Lmda when she saw it lying on the hall table became 
perfectly white She seized it and rushed up to her bedroom 
About an hour later she came to find me 
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Oh darling she said her eyes full of tears I ve been all this time and I 
can t read one word Isn t it torture? Could you have a look? 

She gave me a sheet of the thinnest paper I ever saw on which were 
scratched apparently with a rusty pm a series of perfecdy mcomprehensible 
hieroglyphics I could not make out one smgle word either it seemed to bear 
no relation to handwriting the marks m no way resembled letters 

What can I do?’ said poor Lmda Oh Fanny 

Let s ask Davey I said 

She hesitated a little over this but feelmg that it would be better, however 
intimate the message to share it with Davey than not to have it at all, she 
finally agreed 

Davey said she was quite right to ask him 

I am very good at French handwntmg ’ 

Only you wouldn t laugh at it? Linda said m a breathless voice like a 
child 

No Lmda I don t regard it as a laughmg matter any longer Davey 
replied lookmg with love and anxiety at her face which had become very 
drawn of late But when he had studied the paper for some time he too was 
obhged to confess himself absolutely stumped by it 

I ve seen a lot of difficult French writings m my hfe he said and this 
beats them all ’ 

In the end Linda had to give up She went about with the piece of paper 
like a tahsman m her pocket but never knew what Fabrice had wntten to 
her on it It was cruelly tantalizmg She wrote to him at Carlton Gardens 
but this letter came back with a note regretting that it could not be for- 
warded 

Never mind/ she said ‘One day the telephone bell will rmg agam and 
he’ll be there ’ 

Louisa and I were busy from mormng to mght We now had one Nanny 
(mme) between eight children Fortunately they were not at home all the 
time Louisa’s two eldest were at a private school, and two of hers and two 
of mine went for lessons to a convent Lord Merhn had most providentially 
found for us at Merlinford Louisa got a htde petrol for this and she or I or 
Davey drove them there in Aimt Sadie s car every day It can be imagined 
what Uncle Matthew thought of this arrangement He ground his teeth 
flashed his eyes and always referred to the poor good nuns as those damned 
parachutists’ He was absolutely convinced that whatever time they could 
spare from makmg machme-gim nests for other nuns who would presently 
descend from the skies, like birds to occupy the nests, was given to the 
seduction of the souls of his grandchildren and great-meces 

‘They get a prize you know for anybody they can catch — of course you 
can see they are men, you’ve only got to look at their boots ’ 
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Every Sunday he watched the children like a lynx for genuflexions mak- 
ing the sign of the Cross and other Papist antics or even for undue interest 
m the service and when none of these symptoms was to be observed he was 
hardly reassured 

These Romans are so damned artful 

He thought it most subversive of Lord Merhn to harbour such an estabhsh- 
ment on his property but only really what one might expect of a man who 
brought Germans to one s ball and was known to admire foreign music 
Uncle Mattliew had most convemently forgotten all about Una voce poco 
fa and now played from mormng to mght a record called The Turkish 
Patrol which started piano became forte and ended up piamssimo 

You see, he would say, they come out of a wood and then you can hear 
them go back mto the wood Don t know why it s called Turkish you can t 
imagme Turks playing a tune like that and of course there aren t any woods 
m Turkey It s just the name, that s all 
I think It remmded him of Ins Home Guard who were always going mto 
woods and commg out of them again poor dears often covering themselves 
with branches as when Birnam Wood came to Dunsinane 
So we worked hard mendmg and makmg and washing domg any chores 
for Nanny rather than actually look after the children ourselves I have seen 
too many children brought up without Nanmes to think this at all desirable 
In Oxford the wives of progressive dons did it often as a matter of prm- 
aple they would gradually become morons themselves while the children 
looked like slum children and behaved like barbanans 
As well as lookmg after the clothes of our existmg famihes we also had to 
make for the babies we were expectmg though they did inherit a good deal 
from brothers and sisters Linda who naturally had no store of baby clothes 
did nothmg of all this She arranged one of the slatted shelves m the Hons 
cupboard as a sort of bunk with pillows and quilts from spare bedrooms 
and here wrapped in her mink bedspread, she would he all day with Plon- 
plon beside her reading fairy stones The Hons’ cupboard as of old, was 
the warmest the one really warm place m the house Whenever I could I 
brought my sewmg and sat with her there and then she would put down the 
blue or the green fairy book Andersen or Gnmm and tell me at length 
about Fabnce and her happy hfe with him m Paris Louisa sometimes jomed 
us there and then Linda would break off and we would talk about John 
Fort Wilham and the children But Louisa was a restless busy creature, not 
much of a chatter and besides she was irntated to see how Lmda did abso- 
lutely nothmg day after day 

‘Whatever is the baby gomg to wear poor thmg ’ she would say crossly 
to me and who is gomg to look after it Fanny^ It’s qmte plam already that 
you and I will have to and really you know, we ve got enough to do as it is 
And another thmg Lmda hes there covered m sables or whatever they are 
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but she s got no money at all she s a pauper — don t believe she realizes that 
in the least And what is Christian going to say when he hears about the 
baby after aU legally his he 11 have to brmg a smt to illegitimize it and 
then there 11 be such a scandal None of these dungs seem to have occurred 
to Linda She ought to be beside herself with worry, instead of which she 
IS behavmg like the wife of a milhonaire m peacetime I ve no patience with 
her 

All the same Louisa was a good soul In the end it was she who went to 
London and bought a layette for the baby Linda sold Tony s engagement 
rmg at a horribly low price to pay for it 

Do you ever think about your husbands^ I asked her one day after she 
had been talking for hours about Fabrice 
‘Well funnily enough I do quite often think of Tony Christian you see 
was such an interlude he hardly counts in my hfe at all because for one 
thmg our marriage lasted a very short time and then it was quite over- 
shadowed by what came after I don t know I find these thmgs hard to 
remember but I think that my feelmgs for him were only really intense for a 
few weeks just at the very beginnmg He s a noble character a man you can 
respect I don t blame myself for marrying him, but he has no talent for 
love 

But Tony was my husband for so long more than a quarter of my hfe 
if you come to think of it He certamly made an impression And I see now 
that the thmg gomg wrong was hardly his fault poor Tony I don’t beheve 
It would have gone right with anybody (unless I had happened to meet 
Fabrice) because m those days I was so extremely nasty The really important 
thmg if a marnage is to go well, without much love, is very very great 
mccncss—genttllesse — ^and wonderful good manners I was never genttlle 
with Tony, and often I was hardly pohte to him and very soon after our 
honeymoon I became exceedmgly disagreeable I m ashamed now to think 
what I was like And poor old Tony was so good-natured he never snapped 
back he put up with it all for years and then just ambled off to Pme I can t 
blame him It was my fault from begmmng to end ’ 

Well he wasn t very mce really darhng I shouldn’t worry yourself about 
It too much and look how he’s behavmg now ’ 

Oh, he’s the weakest character in the world, it’s Pme and his parents who 
made him do that If he’d still been married to me he would have been a 
Guards ofScer by now, I bet you ’ 

One thmg Linda never thought about I’m quite sure was the future 
Some day the telephone bell would nng and it would be Fabrice and that 
was as far as she got Whether he would marry her, and what would happen 
about the child were questions which not only did not preoccupy her, but 
which never seemed to enter her head Her mmd was entirely on the past 
It s rather sad,’ she said one day, to belong as we do to a lost generation 
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Tm sure m history the two wars will count as one war and that we shall he 
squashed out of it altogether and people will forget that we ever existed 
We might just as we"*! never have lived at all I do thmk it’s a shame 

It may become a sort of literary curiosity Davey said He sometimes 
crept slnvermg into the Hons cupboard to get up a httle arculation before 
he went back to his writing People will be interested in it for all the wrong 
reasons and collect Lahque dressing-table sets and shagreen boxes and cock- 
tail cabmets lined with looking-glass and find them very amusing Oh good ’ 
he said peering out of the window that wonderful Juan is bringmg in 
another pheasant ’ 

(Juan had an mvaluable talent he was expert with a catapult He spent all 
his odd moments — ^how he had odd moments was a mystery but he had — 
creepmg about the woods or down by the nver armed with this weapon As 
he was an mfalhble shot and moreover held back by no sporting inlnbitions 
that a pheasant or a hare should be sitting or a swan the property of the King 
being immaterial to Juan, the results of these salhes were excellent from the 
point of view of larder and stock-pot When Davey really wanted to relish 
his food to the full he would recite half to himself a sort of httle grace 
which began Remember Mrs Beecher s tinned tomato soup ’ 

The unfortunate Craven was of course tortured by these goings on which 
he regarded as httle better than poaching But his nose poor man was kept 
well to the grmdstone by Uncle Matthew and when he was not on sentry- 
go or fastemng the trunks of trees to bicycle-wheels across the lanes to make 
barricades against tanks he was on parade Uncle Matthew was a byword in 
the county for the smartness of his parades Juan as an alien was luckily 
excluded from these activities and was able to devote all his time to making 
us comfortable and happy m which he very notably succeeded ) 

I don t want to be a literary curiosity said Lmda I should like to have 
been a living part of a really great generation I think it s too dismal to have 
been bom in 1911 

‘Never mmd Linda you will be a wonderful old lady 
You will be a wonderful old gentleman Davey said Linda 
Oh me^ I fear I shall nevei make old bones replied Davey in accents of 
the greatest satisfaction 

And indeed there was a quahty of agelessness about him Although he 
was quite twenty years older than we and only about five years younger than 
Aunt Emily he had always seemed much nearer to our generation than to 
hers, nor had he altered m any respect since the day when he had stood by 
the hall fire looking unlike a captain and unlike a husband 

Come on dears tea and I happen to know that Juan has made a layer- 
cake so let’s go down before the Bolter gets it all ’ 

Davey carried on a great meal-time feud with the Bolter Her table 
manners had always been casual, but certam of her habits such as eating jam 
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With a Spoon which she put back into the jam-pot and stubbing out her 
cigarette in the sugar-basin, drove poor Davey who was very ration- 
conscious to a frenzy of irritation, and he would speak sharply to her like a 
governess to a maddening child 

He might have spared himself the trouble The Bolter took absolutely no 
notice whatever and went on spoiling food with insouciance 

Dulling she would say, whatever does it matter my perfectly divine 
Hoo-ani has got plenty more up his tiny sleeve, I promise you " 

At tins time there was a particularly alarmmg mvasion scare The arrival of 
the Germans, with full paraphemaha of airborne troops dressed as priests 
ballet dancers or what you will, was expected from one day to the next 
Some unkind person put it about that they would all be the doubles of Mrs 
Davis m W V S uniform She had such a knack of being m several places at 
once that it already seemed as if there were a dozen Mrs Davises parachutmg 
about the countryside Uncle Matthew took the mvasion very senously 
mdeed and one day he gathered us all together in thebusmess room and told 
us m detail the part that we were expected to play 

You women with the childien must go to the cellar wlnle the battle is 
on he said, there is an excellent tap and I have provisioned you with bully- 
beef for a week Yes you may be there several days I warn you ^ 

Nanny won t hke that ’ Louisa began, but was quelled by a funous look 
Willie we are on the subject of Nanny Uncle Matthew said I warn you 
there s to be no question of cluttermg up the roads with your prams mmd 
no evacuation under any arcumstances at all Now there is one very impor- 
tant job to be done and that I am entrustmg to you, Davey You won t mmd 
It I know old boy, if I say that you are a very poor shot — as you know we 
are short of ammmution, and what there is must under no circumstances, 
be wasted — every bullet must tell So I don’t mtend to give you a gun at 
first anyhow But iVe got a fuse and a charge of dynamite (I will show you 
m a moment) and I shall want you to blow up the store cupboard for me 
Blow up Aladdm ’ said Davey He turned quite pale Matthew you must 
be mad 

I would let Gewan do it but the fact is though I rather hke old Gewan 
now I don t altogether trust the fella Once a foreigner always a foreigner 
in my opimon Now I must explain to you why I regard this as a most vital 
part of the operations When Josh and Craven and I and all the rest of us have 
been killed there is only one way m which you avihans can help and that is 
by becoming a charge on the German army You must make it dieir business 
to feed you — ^never fear, they U do so they don t want typhus along their 
hues of commumcation — ^but you must see that it s as difficult as possible for 
them Now that store cupboard would keep you gomg for weeks IVe just 
had a look at It why it would feed the entire village All wrong Make them 
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bring in the food and muck up their transport, that’s what we want, to be a 
perfect nuisance to them It s all you 11 be able to do by then just be a 
nuisance so the store cupboard will have to go and Davey must blow it up 

Davey opened his mouth to make another observation but Uncle 
Matthew was m a very fnghtemng mood and he thought better of it 

Very well dear Matthew he said sadly you must show me what to 
do 

But as soon as Uncle Matthew s back was turned he gave utterance to loud 
complamts 

No really, it is too bad of Matthew to msist on blowing up Aladdin, he 
said It s all right for him he 11 be dead but he really should consider us a 
little more 

But I thought you weie gomg to take those black and wlnte pills ’ said 
Lmda 

Emily doesn t hke the idea and I had deaded only to take them if I were 
arrested but now I don t know Matthew says the German army will have 
to feed us but he must know as well as I do that if they feed us at all which 
is extremely problematical it will be on nothing but starch — ^it will be Mrs 
Beecher agam only worse and I can t digest starch espeaally m the wmter 
months It is such a shame Horrid old Matthew he s so thoughtless 

Well but Davey said Linda how about us^ We re all in the same boat, 
but we don t grumble 

Nanny wiU said Louisa with a sniff which plainly said, and I wish to 
assoaate myself with Nanny 

Nanny f She hves in a world of her own ’ said Lmda But we’re all sup- 
posed to know why we re fightii g and speikmg for myself I think Fa is 
absolutely light Andifl think that m my condition ’ 

Oh you 11 be looked after said Davey bitterly pregnant women always 
arc They 11 send you vitamins and dungs from Amenca you 11 see But 
nobody will bother about me, and I am so dehcate it simply won t do for 
me to be fed by the German army and I shall never be able to make them 
understand about my mside I know Germans 

You always said nobody understood as much about your mside as Dr 
Meyerstein 

Use your common sense Linda Are they hkely to drop Dr Meyerstein 
pver Alconleigh^ You know perfectly well he s been m a camp for years No, 
I must make up my nund to a hngermg death — ^not a very pleasant prospect, 
I must say 

Lmda took Uncle Matthew aside after that and made him show her how 
to blow up Aladdm 

Davey’s spirit is not so frightfully wilhng, she said and his flesh is 
definitely weak 

There was a certain coldness between Lmda and Davey for a httle while 
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after this, each thought the other had been quite unreasonable It did not last 
however They were much too fond of each other (in fact I am sure that 
Davey really loved Linda most in the world) and as Aunt Sadie said Who 
knows, perhaps the necessity for these dreadful decisions will not anse 

So the wmter slowly passed The spnng came with extraordinary beauty 
as always at Alconleigh> with a brilhance of colouring a richness of hfe that 
one had forgotten to expect during the cold grey winter months All the 
ammals were giving birth there were young creatures everywhere, and we 
now waited with longing and impatience for our babies to be born The 
days, the very hours dragged slowly by and Lmda began to say ‘better than 
that’ when asked the time 
What s the time, darhng^ 

Guess 

Half-past twelve^* 

‘Better than that — a quarter to one ’ 

We three pregnant women had all become enormous we dragged our- 
selves about the house hke great figures of fertihty heaving tremendous 
sighs, and feeling the heat of the first warm days with exaggerated discom- 
fort 

Useless to her now were Lmda s beautiful Pans clothes she was down to 
the level of Lomsa and me m a cotton smock maternity skirt and sandals 
She abandoned the Hons cupboard, and spent her days, when it was fine 
weather, sittmg by the edge of the wood while Plon-plon who had become 
an enthusiastic though unsuccessful rabbiter plunged pantmg to and fro 
m the green mists of the undergrowth 

If anythmg happens to me darlmg you will look after Plon-plon she 
said He has been such a comfort to me all this time 
But she spoke idly, as one who knows m fact that she will hve for ever 
and she mentioned neither Fabnce nor the child as surely she would have 
done had she been touched by any premomtion 
Louisa s baby, Angus was bom at the beginnmg of April It was her sixth 
child and third boy, and we envied her from the bottom of our hearts for 
havmg got it over 

On 28 May both ours were bom — ^both boys The doctors who said 
that Linda ought never to have another child were not such idiots after all 
It killed her She died I think, completely happy, and without havmg 
suffered very much but for us at Alconleigh for her father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, for Davey and for Lord Merlm a hght went out a great 
deal of joy that never could be replaced 
At about the same time as Lmda s death Fabnce was caught by the Gestapo 
and subsequendy shot He was a hero of the Resistance, and his name has 
become a legend m France 
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I have adopted the httle Fabrice with the consent of Chnstian his legal 
father He has black eyes the same shape as Linda s blue ones and is a most 
beautiful and enchanting child I love him quite as much as and perhaps 
more than I do my own 

The Bolter came to see me while I was still m the Oxford nursing home 
where my baby had been bom and where Lmda had died 

Poor Lmda she said with feelmg poor httle thing But Fanny, don t 
you think perhaps it s just as well? The hves of women like Linda and me are 
not so much fun when one begins to grow older 

I didn t want to hurt my mother s feelmgs by protestmg that Lmda was 
not that sort of woman 

But I think she would have been happy with Fabrice I said He was the 
great love of her hfe you know 

Oh dullmg ’ said my mother sadly One always thinks that Every, 
every time 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Outsider is the first book of a writer now in his middle thirties 
who played a notable part in the French Resistance Movement who edited 
the daily paper Comhat and whose name has been closely linked with Jean- 
Paul Sartre in the forefront of the new philosophical and reahstic school of 
French hterature As well as tins novel Albert Camus has produced between 
1942 and 1944 two plays Caligula and Le Malentendu and a book of essays 
Le Mythe de Stsyphe But he has an even more distinctive quahty which 
colours all his work He is an Algerian 
What IS an Algerian^ He is not a French colomal but a citizen of France 
domiciled m North Africa a man of the Mediterranean an homme du mtdt 
yet one who hardly partakes of the traditional Mediterranean culture unlike 
Valery whose roots spread from Sete by way of Montpellier to Genoa, for 
him there is no eighteenth century no baroque no renaissance no crusades 
or troubadours in the past of the Barbary Coast nothing but the Roman 
Empire decaymg dynasties of Turk and Moor the French Conquest and 
the imposition of the laws and commerce of the Third Republic on the rums 
of Islam It is from a sultry and African comer of Latin avihzation that The 
Outsider emerges the flower of a pagan and barrenly phihstine culture This 
mtheu has a certain affmity with the Key West of Hemingway or Deep 
South of FauUoier and Caldwell with those torrid American cities where 
‘poor whites exist uneasily beside poor blacks, m fact the neo-pagamsm 
which IS common to both civihzations together with Camus s rapid and 
somewhat coUoqmal style have caused some cntics to consider The Outsider 
merely as a French exerase m the American ‘tough guy’ manner But the 
atmosphere is not really similar The Outsider is not at all a morbid book, it 
is a violent affirmation of health and samty there are no monsters no rapes 
no incest no lynchmgs in it it is the reflection on the whole of a happier 
soaety Monsieur Sartre asked m a recent mterview if his friend Camus is 
also an ‘existentialist rephed No That s a grave misconception Although 
he owes somethmg to Kierkegaard Jaspers and Heidegger his true masters 
are the French moralists of the seventeenth century He is a classical Mediter- 
ranean I would call his pessimism “solar” if you remember how much black 
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there is in the sun The philosophy of Camus is a philosophy of the absurd 
and for him the absurd sprmgs from the relation of man to the world of his 
legitimate aspirations to the vamty and futility of human wishes The con- 
clusions winch he draws from it are those of classical pessimism 
We possess a valuable piece of evidence which bears out this theory In 
1936 and 1937 Camus wrote two or three essays which have smce been re- 
pnnted as Les Noces No writer can avoid m his first essays the mention of 
the themes which are crystalhzing for his later work Two melodies emerge 
m these papers a passionate love for Algiers and for the harsh meridional 
ecstasy which youth enjoys there and also an anger and defiance of death 
and of our northern emphasis upon it These are the two keys to The Outsider 

Lc bourreau ^trangla le Cardinal Carrafa avec un cordon de sole qm se rompit 
— fallut y revemr deux fois Le Cardinal regarda le bourreau sans daigner 
prononcer un mot 

STENDHAL La Duchessc de Palhano 

This quotation at the head of Les Noces might stand as a motto for the 
novel 

In his essay m Summer tn Algiers Camus mtroduces us to the kmd of milieu 
we will meet in the later book 

Men find here throughout all their youth a way of living commensurate 
with their beauty After that decay and oblivion They ve staked all on the 
body and they know that they must lose In Algiers for those who are young 
and ahve everything is their haven and an occasion for excelling — the bay 
the sun, the red and white checkerboard of terraces gomg down to the sea 
the flowers and stadiums the fresh brown bodies But for those whose 
youth is past no place exists, no sanctuary to absorb their melancholy 
Farther on he gives a bnef account of the ethics of these athletes The 
notion of hell for instance is here no more than a silly joke Such imaginings 
are only for the very virtuous And I am convmced that the word virtue is 
entirely meamngless throughout Algeria Not that its men are without 
pnnaples They have their moral code We don t ‘ chuck our mothers, we 
make our wife respected in the street we are considerate to the pregnant 
we don t attack an enemy two against one, because it s cheap Whoever 
doesn t keep these elementary commandments is not a man and the busi- 
ness IS settled 

‘There are words whose meanmg I have never clearly understood,* he 
continues, such as the word sm I know enough however to see that these 
men have never sinned against life, for if there is a sm agamst life it is not 
perhaps so much to despair of hfe as to hope for another hfe and to lose sight 
of the implacable grandeur of this one These men have not cheated, lords 
of the Summer at twenty through their joy of hvmg, though depnved of all 
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hope they are gods still I have seen two die hornfied but silent It is better 
so That IS the rude lesson of the Algerian dog-days 
So much for the ambience of The Outsider When we study its pliilosophy 
the hmpid style disgmses a certam confusion According to one critic the 
Outsider himself represents the drying up of all bourgeois sources of sensa- 
tion and the complete decadence of renaissance man, he is a ‘poor white 
Accordmg to another Maurice Blanchot he grows out of character m the 
last pages when he becomes too articulate and thus destroys the unity of 
the book I don’t agree with either Meursault represents the neo-pagan, a 
reversion to Mediterranean man as once he was m Cormth or Carthage or 
Alexandria or Tarshish as he is to-day m Casablanca or Southern Cahforma 
He is sensual and well-meanmg, profoundly m love with hfe, whose least 
pleasures from a bathe to a yawn, afford him complete and silent gratifica- 
tion He lives without anxiety in a contmuous present and has no need to 
think or to express himself there is no Nordic why-clause m his pact with 
nature The misfortunes mto which he is led by his la2y desire to please and 
by his stubborn truthfulness gradually force the felt but unspoken philosophy 
of his existence to emerge into the open and finally to express itself in words 
To understand tins last outburst we must study Camus s attitude to death 
In his essay on the Roman rums of Djemila he makes clear how much he 
admires the fortitude of the pagan ending, even as he shares the sure-set 
pagan passion for life What does etermty matter to me^ To lose the touch 
of flowers and women s hands is the supreme separation In his long essay 
on smcide in The Myth of Sisyphus he mtroduces his conceptions of the 
Absurd Everything which exalts life adds at the same time to its absurdity,’ 
he says m Summer m Algiers and comes to the conclusion in the Myth that 
the Man under Sentence of Death is freer than the smcide — than the man 
who takes his own hfe The Smade is a coward he is one who abandons 
the struggle with fate the Condemned Man, however has the chance to 
rise above the society which has condemned him and by his courage and 
intellectual hberation to nulhfy it The egotism of smades with their fare- 
wells and resentments is sometimes grotesque the digmty of a brave man 
on the Scaffold never In his own words. The precise opposite of the smcide 
is the man who is condemned to death The God-hke dispombihty of the 

condemned man before whom the prison gates open one day just before 
dawn, his mcredible dismterestedness about everything except the pure flame 
of hfe within him here I am quite sure that Death and Absurdity are the 
principles which generate the only rational Liberty — that which a human 
bemg can experience with body and soul 
Having said all tbs I wiU leave the reader to form his judgment The 
Bourgeois Machinery with its decaying Christian morahty and bureaucratic 
self-nghteousness which condemns the Outsider just because he is so foreign 
to It IS typical of a European code of Justice apphed to a non-European 
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people A few hundred miles farther south and a touch of the Sun’ would 
have been readily recognized no doubt as a cause for acquittal in case of a 
white man accused of murdering a native but part of the rigidity of the 
moribund French court is the pompous assumption that Algiers is France 
On the other hand it is a failuie of sensibility on the part of Camus that the 
other sufferer m his story the Moorish girl whose lover beats her up and 
whose brother is killed when trying to avenge her is totally forgotten She 
too may have been privileged to love life just as much so may her murdered 
brother, for they too were foreigners’ to the Colonial System and a great 
deal besides But the new pagamsm I am afraid is no kmder to women than 
the old 

Nevertheless something will have to happen soon and a new creed of 
happmess charity and justice be brought to men The Outsider is only a 
stage He is a negative destructive force who shows up the unreality of 
bourgeois ethics It is not enough to love hfe we must teach everyone else 
to love It we must appreaate that that happiness is consciousness and con- 
sciousness IS one that all its mamfestations are sacred and it is from these 
newer schools of novelists and poets in all countries that one day we will 
learn it 

CYRIL CONNOLLY 



PART ONE 


1 

Mother died to-day Or, maybe yesterday I cant be sure The telegram 
from the Home says Your mother passed away Funeral to-morrow Deep 
sympathy Which leaves the matter doubtful it could have been yesterday 
The Home for Aged Persons is at Marengo some fifty miles from Algiers 
With the two-o’clock bus I should get there well before mghtfall Then I 
can spend the night there keeping the usual vigil beside the body and be 
back here by to-morrow evenmg I have fixed up with my employer for 
two days leave, obviously under the arcumstances he couldn^t refuse Still, 
I had an idea he looked annoyed and I said without thinking ‘Sorry sir 
but It s not my fault you know 

Afterwards it struck me I needn t have said that I had no reason to excuse 
myself, it was up to him to express his sympathy and so forth Probably he 
will do so the day after to-morrow when he sees me m black For the 
present it s almost as if Mother weren t really dead The funeral will bring 
it home to one put an oiEcial seal on it so to speak 
I took the two-o clock bus It was a blazuig hot afternoon I’d lunched 
as usual, at Celeste s restaurant Everyone was most kmd and Celeste said to 
me There s no one like a mother When I left they came with me to the 
door It was something of a rush, gettmg away, as at the last moment I had 
to call m at Emmanuel s place to borrow his black tie and mournmg-band 
He lost his uncle a few months ago 

I had to nin to catch the bus I suppose it was my hurrying like that what 
with the glare off the road and from the sky the reek of petrol and the jolts 
that made me feel so drowsy Anyhow I slept most of the way When I 
woke I was leaning up against a soldier he grinned and asked me if I d 
come from a long way off, and I just nodded, to cut things short I wasn t m 
a mood for talking 

The Home is a htde over a mile from the village I went there on foot 
I asked to be allowed to see Mother at once but the door-porter told me I 
must see the Warden first He wasn t free and I had to wait a bit The porter 
chatted with me while I waited then he led me to the office The Warden 
was a very small man, with grey hair and a Legion of Honour rosette in his 
buttonhole He gave me a long look with his watery blue eyes Then we 
shook hands, and he held mine so long that I began to feel embarrassed 
After that he consulted a register on his table and said 

Madame Meursault entered the Home three years ago She had no private 
means and depended entirely on you ’ 
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I had a feeling he was hlammg me for something and started to e> plain 
But he cut me short 

There s no need to excuse yourself my boy I ve looked up the record 
and obviously you weren t m a position to see that she was properly cared 
for She needed someone to be with her all the time and young men in jobs 
like yours don t get too much pay In any case she was much happier m the 
Home 

I said ‘Yes sir Tm sure of that * 

Then he added ‘She had good friends here you know old folks like her- 
self and one gets on better with people of one s own generation You re 
much too young you couldn t have been much of a compamon to her 

That was so When we lived together Mother was always watchmg me 
but we hardly ever talked Dunng her first few weeks at the Home she used 
to cry a good deal But that was only because she hadn t settled down After 
a month or two she d have cned if she d been told to leave the Home 
Because this too would have been a wrench That was why, during the 
last year I seldom went to see her Also it would have meant losmg my 
Sunday — ^not to mention the fag of gomg to the bus getting my ticket and 
spending two hours on the journey, each way 

The Warden went on talkmg but I didn t pay much attention Fmally he 
said 

‘Now I suppose you d like to see your mother^ 

I rose without replying and he led the way to the door As we were going 
down the stairs he explained 

I ve had the body moved to our htde mortuary — so as not to upset the 
other old people you understand Every time there s a death here they’re 
in a nervous state for two or three days Which means, of course extra work 
and worry for our staff* 

We crossed a courtyard where there were a number of old men talking 
amongst themselves in httle groups They fell silent as we came up with 
them Then behind our backs the chattermg began again Their voices 
reminded me of parakeets m a cage only the sound wasn t quite so shnll 
The Warden stopped outside the entrance of a small low bmldmg 

So here I leave you Monsieur Meursault If you want me for anything 
you’ll find me in my office We propose to have the funeral to-morrow 
morning That will enable you to spend the mght beside your mother s 
coffin as no doubt you would wish to do Just one more thmg I gathered 
from your mother s friends that she wished to be buried with the ntes of 
the Church Tve made arrangements for this but I thought I should let you 
know’ 

I thanked him So far as I knew my mother though not a professed 
atheist had never given a thought to rehgion in her life 

I entered the mortuary It was a bright spotlessly clean room with white- 
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washed walls and a big skylight The furniture consisted of some chairs and 
trestles Two of the latter stood open in the centre of the room and the 
cofEn rested on them The lid was in place but the screws had been given 
only a few turns and their mckelled heads stuck out above the wood which 
was stamed dark walnut An Arab woman a nurse I supposed was sitting 
beside the bier she was wearing a blue smock and had a rather gaudy scarf 
wound round her hair 

Just then the porter came up belnnd me He d evidently been runmng as 
he was a httle out of breath 

We put the lid on but I was told to unscrew it when you came so that 
you could see her 

While he was going up to the cofEn I told him not to trouble 
Eh^ What s that^ he exclaimed You don t want me to ^ 

No I said 

He put back the screwdriver in his pocket and stared at me I realized then 
that I shouldn t have said No and it made me rather embarrassed After 
eyeing me for some moments he asked 

Why not^ But he didn t soimd reproachful, he simply wanted to know 
Well really I couldn t say I answered 

He began twiddlmg his white moustache then without lookmg at me 
said gently 
I understand 

He was a pleasant-lookmg man with blue eyes and ruddy cheeks He 
drew up a chair for me near the coffin and seated himself just behmd The 
nurse got up and moved towards the door As she was gomg by the porter 
whispered in my ear 

It s a tumour she has poor dung 

I looked at her more carefully and I noticed that she had a bandage round 
her head just below her eyes It lay quite flat across the bndge of her nose 
and one saw hardly anything of her face except that strip of whiteness 
As soon as she had gone die porter rose 
Now ril leave you to yourself 

I don t know whether I made some gesture but instead of gomg he halted 
behmd my chair The sensation of someone posted at my back made me 
uncomfortable The sxm was gettmg low and the whole room was flooded 
with a pleasant mellow light Two hornets were buzzmg overhead against 
the skyhght I was so sleepy I could hardly keep my eyes open Without 
lookmg round I asked the porter how long he’d been at the Home Five 
years The answer came so pat that one could have thought he d been 
expecting my question 

That started lum off, and he became quite chatty If anyone had told him 
ten years ago that he d end lus days as door-porter at a Home at Marengo, 
he d never have believed it He was sixty-fou^ he said and hailed from Pans 
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When he said that I broke m without thinking *Ah you don t come from 
here^ 

I remembered then that before takmg me to the Warden he’d told me 
something about Mother He said she d have to be buried mighty quickly 
because of the heat m these parts, especially down in the plam At Pans 
they keep the body for three days sometimes four After that he mentioned 
that he d spent the best part of his life m Pans and could never manage to 
forget It Here/ he said things have to go with a rush like You ve hardly 
time to get used to the idea that somebody s dead before you re hauled off 
to the funeral That s enough ’ his wife put in You didn t ought to say 
such thmgs to the poor young gentleman The old fellow blushed and began 
to apologize I told him it was qmte all right As a matter of fact I found 
It rather interesting what he d been telhng me I hadn t thought of that 
before 

Now he went on to say that he d entered the Home as an ordmary inmate 
But he was still qmte hale and hearty so when the porter s job fell vacant 
he offered to take it on 

I pomted out that even so he was really an inmate like the others but he 
wouldn t hear of it He was ‘an official like I d been struck before that by 
his habit of saymg they’ or, less often them old folks’ when referring to 
inmates no older than lumself Still, I could see his point of view As door- 
porter he had a certam standmg, and some authority over the rest of 
them 

Just then the nurse returned Night had fallen very quickly all of a sudden 
It seemed, the sky went black above the skyhght The porter switched on 
the lamps and I was almost bhnded by the blaze of light 

He suggested I should go to the refectory for dinner but I wasn t hungiy 
Then he proposed bringing me a mug of cafi an lait As I am very fond of 
caf^ au Imt 1 said Thanks’ and a few mmutes later he came back with a tray 
I drank the coffee, and then I wanted a cigarette But I wasn’t sure if I should 
smoke under the circumstances— in Mother’s presence I thought it over, 
really it didn’t seem to matter so I offered the porter a agarette and we 
both smoked 

After a while he started talkmg agam 

‘You know, your mother s friends will be coming soon to keep vigd 
with you beside the body We always have a ‘ vigil” here when anyone 
dies I d better go and get some chairs and a pot of black coffee ’ 

The glare from the white walls was making my eyes smart, and I asked 
him if he couldn t turn off one of the lamps ‘Nothing domg he said They’d 
arranged the hghts like that either one had them all on or none at all After 
that I didn t pay much more attention to him He went away brought some 
chairs and set them out round the coffin On one he placed a coffee-pot and 
ten or a dozen cups Then he sat down facing me on the far side of Mother 
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The nurse was at the other end of the room, with her back to me I couldn t 
see what she was doing but by the way her arms moved I guessed that she 
was hmttmg I was feeling very comfortable the coffee had warmed me up 
and through the open door came scents of flowers, and breaths of cool night 
air I think I dozed off for a while 

I was awakened by an odd rustling in my ears After havmg had my eyes 
closed I had a feeling that the light had grown even stronger than before 
There wasn t a trace of shadow anywhere and every object each curve or 
angle scored its outline on one s eyes The old people Mother s friends 
were coming in I counted ten in all ghdmg almost soundlessly through the 
bleak white glare None of the chairs creaked when they sat down Never in 
my life had I seen anyone so clearly as I saw these people not a detail of their 
clothes or features escaped me And yet I couldn t hear them and it was ha"*d 
to beheve they really existed 

Nearly all the women wore aprons, and the strings drawn tight round 
their waists made their big stomachs bulge still more I d never yet noticed 
what big paunches old women usually have Most of the men however 
were thm as rakes and they all earned sticks What struck me most about 
their faces was that one couldn t see their eyes, only a dull glow m a sort of 
nest of wrinkles 

On sittmg down they looked at me and wagged their heads awkwardly 
suckmg their lips m between their toothless gums I couldn t deade if they 
were greeting me and trymg to say something or if it was due to some 
infirmity of age I inclmed to think that they were greeting me after their 
fashion but it had a queer effect seemg all those old fellows grouped round 
the porter solemnly eyemg me and dandhng their heads from side to side 
For a moment I had an absurd impression that they had come to sit m judg- 
ment on me 

A few mmutes later one of the women started weeping She was m the 
second row and I couldn t see her face because of another woman m front 
At regular intervals she emitted a httle chokmg sob one had a feelmg she 
would never stop The others didn t seem to notice They sat m silence, 
slumped in their chairs, staring at the cofiBn or at their walkmg-sticks or any 
other object just m front of them and never took their eyes off it And still 
the woman sobbed I was rather surprised as I didn't know who she was 
I wanted her to stop crymg but dared not speak to her After a while the 
porter bent towards her and whispered m her ear but she merely shook her 
head mumbled somethmg I couldn t catch, and went on sobbing as steadily 
as before 

The porter got up and moved his chair beside mme At first he kept silent, 
then, without looking at me he explained 

She was devoted to your mother She says your mother was her only 
friend m the world and now she s all alone ’ 
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I had nothing to say and the silence lasted quite a while Presently the 
woman s sighs and sobs became less frequent and after blowing her nose 
and snuffling for some minutes she too fell silent 
I d ceased feelmg sleepy but I was very tired and my legs were aching 
badly And now I realized that the silence of these people was telling on my 
nerves The only sound was a rather queer one it came at longish mtervals 
and at first I was puzzled by it However after listemng attentively I guessed 
what it was the old men were suckmg at the insides of their cheeks and this 
caused the odd wheezmg noises that had mystified me They were so much 
absorbed in their thoughts that they didn t know what they were up to I 
even had an impression that the dead body in their midst meant nothmg at 
all to them But now I suspect that I was mistaken about this 
We all drank the coffee, which the porter handed round After that I 
can t remember much, somehow the night v ent by I can recall only one 
moment, I had opened my eyes and I saw the old men sleeping hunched 
up on their chairs with one exception Resting Ins clnn on has hands clasped 
round his stick, he was starmg hard at me as if he had been waiting for me 
to wake Then I fell asleep again I woke up after a bit because the ache m 
my legs had developed into a sort of cramp 
There was a glimmer of dawn above the skylight A minute or two later 
one of the old men woke up and coughed repeatedly He spat into a big 
check handkerchief and each time he spat, it sounded as if he was retching 
This woke the others and the porter told them it was time to make a move 
They all got up at once Their faces were ashen-grey after the long uneasy 
vigil To my surprise each ofthem shook hands with me as though this night 
together in which we hadn t exchanged a word, had created a kmd of 
intimacy between us 

I was quite done m The porter took me to his room and I tidied myself 
up a bit He gave me some more white coffee and it seemed to do me good 
When I went out the sun was up and the sky mottled red above the hills 
between Marengo and the sea A mormng breeze was blowmg and it had a 
pleasant salty tang There was the promise of a very fine day I hadn’t been 
in the country for ages and I caught myself tlunkmg what an agreeable walk 
I might have had, if it hadn t been for Mother 
As It was I waited m the courtyard under a plane-tree I sniffed the smells 
of the cool earth and found I wasn t sleepy any more Then I thought of the 
other fellows m the office At this hour they d be getting up preparing to 
go to work for me this was always the worst hour of the day I went on 
thinkmg, hke this for ten minutes or so, then the sound of a bell inside the 
building attracted my attention I could see movements behmd the wmdows 
then all was calm again The sun had nsen a htde higher and was beginning 
to warm my feet The porter came across the yard and said the Warden 
wished to see me I went to his office and he got me to sign some document 
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I noticed that lie was in black with pin-stnpe trousers He picked up the 
telephone-receiver and looked at me 

The undertaker’s men arrived some moments ago and they will be gomg 
to the mortuary to screw down the coSm Shall I tell them to wait for you 
to have a last glimpse of your mother^ 

No, I said 

He spoke mto the receiver lowering his voice 
That s all nght Figeac Tell the men to go there now 
He then mformed me that he was gomg to attend the funeral and I 
thanked him Sitting down behmd his desk he crossed his short legs and 
leant back Besides the nurse on duty he told me he and I would be the 
only mourners at the funeral It was a rule of the Home that inmates shouldn t 
attend funerals though there was no objection to letting some of them sit 
up beside the cofSn the mght before 

It s for their own sakes he explained to spare their feelmgs But in this 
particular instance I ve given permission for an old friend of your mother 
to come with us His name is Thomas Pere2 The Warden smiled It s a 
rather touchmg httle story m its way He and your mother had become 
almost mseparable The other old people used to tease Peiez about having a 
fiancee When are you gomg to marry her^ they d ask He d turn it 
with a laugh It was astandmgjoke mfact So you can guess he feels very 
badly about your mother s death I thought I couldn t decently refuse him 
permission to attend the funeral But on our medical officer s advice I for- 
bade him to sit up beside tlie body last mght 
For some time we stayed without speakmg Then the Warden got up and 
went to the wmdow Presently he said 

All, there s the padre from Marengo He s a bit ahead of time 
He warned me that it would take us a good three-quarters of an hour, 
walkmg to the church, which was m the village Then we went downstairs 
The priest was waiting just outside the mortuarj door With him were 
two acolytes, one of whom had a censer The pnest was stoopmg over him 
adjustmg the length of the silver cham on which it hung When he saw us 
he straightened up and said a few words to me addressing me as My son 
Then he led the way mto the mortuary 
I noticed at once that four men m black were standmg behmd the coffin 
and the screws m the hd had now been driven home At the same moment I 
heard die Waiden remark that the hearse had arrived and the pnest started 
his prayeis Then everybody made a move Holding a strip of black cloth 
the four men approached the coffin wlnle the pnest the boys and myself 
filed out A lady I hidn t seen before was standing by the door This is 
Monsieur Meursault the Warden said to her I didn t catch her name but 
I gathered she was a nursing sister attached to the Home When I was mtro- 
duced she bowed without the trace of a smile on her long gaunt face We 
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Stood aside from the dooiway to let the coffin b} then following the 
bearers down a corridor we came to tbe front entrance where a hearse was 
waitmg Oblong glossy varnished black all over, it vaguely reminded me 
of the pen-trays m the office 

Beside the hearse stood a quamtly dressed httle man, whose duty it was, 
I understood, to supervise the funeral, as a sort of master of ceremomes Near 
him looking constrained almost bashful was old M Perez my mother s 
special friend He wore a soft felt ha^ with a puddmg-basm crown and a 
very wide bnm — ^he whisked it off the moment the coffin emerged from the 
doorway — ^trousers that concertina’d on Ins shoes, a black tie much too small 
for his high wlnte double-collar Under a bulbous pimply nose, Ins lips 
were tremblmg But what caught my attention most was his cais pendulous 
scarlet ears that showed up like blobs of seahng-wax on the pallor of his 
cheeks and were framed m wisps of silky white hair 

The undertaker’s factotum shepherded us to our places with the priest in 
front of the hearse, and the foui men in black on each side of it The Warden 
and myself came next, and bunging up the rear old Perez and the nurse 

The sky was already a blaze of hght and ^-he air stoking up rapidly I felt 
the first vaves of heat lappmg my back and my dark suit made things 
worse I couldn t imagme why we waited so long for getting under way 
Old Perez, who had put on his hat took it off again I had turned slightly m 
his direction and was lookmg at Inm when the Warden started telling me 
more about him I remember his saymg that old Perez and my mother used 
often to have a longish stroll together m the cool of the evening, sometimes 
they went as far as the village, accompanied by a nurse of course 

I looked at the countryside at the lorg hnes of cypresses slopmg up to- 
wards the skyhne and the hills, the hot red soil dappled with vivid green, 
and here and there a lonely house sharply outlined against the hght — and I 
could understand Mothei s feehngs Evenings m these parts must be a sort 
of mournful solace Now, in the full glare of the mormng sun with every- 
thing shimmering in the heat-haze there was somethmg inhuman, dis- 
couragmg about this landscape 

At last we made a move Only then I noticed that Perez had a shght hmp 
The old chap steadily lost ground as the hearse gained speed One of the 
men beside it, too, fell back and drew level with me I was surpnsed to sec 
how qmckly the sun was chmbmg up the sky and just then it struck me that 
for qmte a while the air had been throbbmg with the hum of msects and die 
rustle of grass warming up Sweat was tnckhng down my face As I had no 
hat I tned to fan myself with my handkerclnef 

The undertaker's man turned to me and said somethmg that I didn’t catch 
At the same time he wiped the crown of Ins head with a handkerchief that 
he held m his left hand, while with his right he tilted up Ins hat I asked him 
what he’d said He pomted upwards 
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Sun s pretty bad to-da/ am t it^ 

Yes ’ I Slid 

After a while he asked Is it your mother we re burying'' 

Yes I said agam 
What was hei age? 

Well she was getting on As a matter of fact I didn t know exaedy how 
old she was 

After that he kept silent Lookmg back I saw Perez hmpmg along some 
fifty yards beiimd He was swingmg his big felt hat at a’-m s length trymg 
to make the pace I also had a look at the Warden He was wallang with 
carefully measured steps economizing every gesture Beads of perspiration 
ghstened on his forehead but he didn t wipe them off 

I had an impression that om httle procession was moving shghtly faster 
Wherever I looked I saw the same sim-drenched coimtryside, and the sky 
was so dazzhng that I dared not raise my eyes Presently we stiuck a patch 
of freshly tarred road A shimmer of heat played over it and one’s feet 
squelched at each step leaving bright black gashes In front the coachman s 
glossy black hat looked like a lump of the same sticky substance poised 
above the heaise It gave one a queer dreamlike impression, that bluey-white 
glare overhead and all this blackness round one the sleek black of the hearse 
the dull black of the men s clothes and the silvery black gashes in the road 
And then there were the smells smells of hot leathei and horse-dung from 
the hearse, vemed with wlnffs of mcense-smoke What with these and the 
hangover from a poor night s sleep I found my eyes and thought:> growmg 
blurred 

I looked back agam Perez seemed very far away now, almost hidden by 
the heat-haze then abruptly he disappeared altogether After puzzhng over 
It for a bit I guessed that he had turned off die road into the fields Then I 
noticed that there was a bend of the road a httle way ahead Obviously P^rez 
who knew the district well, had taken a short cut so as to catch us up He 
rejomed us soon after we were round the bend then began to lose ground 
again He took another short cut and met us agam farther on m fact this 
happened several times durmg the next half-hour But soon I lost interest m 
his movements, my temples were throbbmg and I could hardly drag myself 
along 

After that everythmg went with a rush and also with such precision and 
matter-of-factness that I remember hardly any details Except ^t when we 
were on the outskirts of the village the nurse said somethmg to me Her voice 
took me by surprise it didn’t match her Lee at all it was musical and shghtly 
tremulous What she said was Tf one goes too slowly there s the risk of a 
heat-stroke But, if one goes too fast one perspires, and the cold air m the 
church gives one a chill ’ I saw her pomt either way one was for it 

Some other memories of the funeral have stuck m my nnnd The old boy s 
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face for instance when he caught us up for the last time just outside the 
village His eyes were streaming with tears of exhaustion or distress or both 
togethei But because of the wrinkles they couldn t flow down They spread 
out, criss-crossed and formed a sort of glaze over the old worn face 
And I can remember the look of the church the villagers m the street 
the red geraniums on the graves Peiez s famting-fit — ^he crumpled up like 
a rag doll — the ta ;^ny red earth pattering on Mother s cofEn the bits of 
white roots mixed up with it then more people voices the wait outside a 
cafe for the bus the rumble of the engine and my little thrill of pleasure 
when we entered the first biightly ht streets of Mgiers and I pictured myself 
going straight to bed and sleeping twelve hours at a stretch 


2 

On waking I understood why my employer had looked rather glum when 
I asked for my two days off it was a Saturday to-day I hadn t thought of 
this at the time it only struck me when I was gettmg out of bed Obviously 
he had seen that it would mean my getting foui days’ hohday straight olF 
and one couldn t expect him to like that Still foi one thing it wasn t my 
fault if Mother was buried yesterday and not to-day and then again Td 
have had my Saturday and Sunday off in any case But naturally this didn’t 
prevent me from seeing my employer s point 
Getting up was an effort as I d been really exhausted by the previous day s 
experiences While shavmg I wondered how to spend the morning, and 
decided that a swim would do me good So I caught the tram that goes 
down to the harbour 

It was quite like old times a lot of young people were in the swimming- 
pool, amongst them Mane Cardona who used to be a typist at the oflS.ee I 
was rather keen on her in those days and I fanc^ she liked me too But she 
was with us so short a time that notlnng came of it 
While I was helping her to chmb on to a raft, 1 let my hand stray over her 
breasts Then she lay flat on the raft while I trod water After a moment she 
turned and looked at me Her hair was over her eyes and she was laughing 
I clambered up on to the raft beside her The air was pleasantly warm and 
half jokmgly I let my head sink back upon her lap She didn t seem to mmd 
so I let It stay there I had the sky full in my eyes, all blue and gold, and I 
could feel Mane’s stomach nsmg and falling gently under my head We 
must have stayed a good half-hour on the raft, both of us half asleep When 
the sun got too hot she dived off and I followed I caught her up put my 
arm round her waist and we swam side by side She was still laughing 
While we were drymg ourselves on the edge of the swimming-pool she 
said I’m browner than you I asked her if she d come to the cmema with 
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me that evenmg She laughed again and said Yes if I d take her to the 
comic eveiybody was talkmg about the one with Fernandel in it 

When we had dressed she stared at my black tie and asked if I was in 
mournmg I explained that my mother had died When^ she asked and I 
said Yesterday She made no remark though I thought she shrank away a 
little I was just gomg to explam to her that it wasn t my fault but I checked 
myself as 1 remembered having said the same thing to my employer and 
reahzing then it sounded rather foohsh Still foohsh or not — somehow one 
can t help feehng a bit guilty I suppose about things like that 

Anyhow by the evening Mane had forgotten all about it The film was 
funny in parts but much of it downright stupid She pressed her leg against 
nune while we were m the picture-house and I was fondhng her breast 
Towards the end of the show I kissed her but rather clumsily Afterwards 
she came back with me to my place 

When I woke up Mane had gone She d told me her aunt expected her 
first tiling m the morning I remembered it was a Sunday and that put me 
olF I ve never cared for Sundays So I turned my head and lazily smffed the 
smell of brine that Mane s head had left on the pillow I slept until ten After 
that I sta yed m bed until noon smoking agarettes I deaded not to lunch at 
Celeste’s restaurant as I usually did they d be sure to pester me with ques- 
tions and I dislike being questioned So I fried some eggs and ate them off 
the pan I did without bread as there wasn’t any left and I couldn t be 
bothered going down to buy it 

After limch I felt at a loose end and roamed about the httle flat It suited 
us well enough when Mother was with me but now I was by myself it was 
oo large and I’d moved the dimng-table mto my bedioom That was now 
the only room I used it had all the fiirmture I needed a brass bedstead a 
dressing-table some cane chairs whose seats had more or less caved in a 
wardrobe with, a tarmshed mirror The rest of the flat was never used so I 
didn t trouble to look after it 

A bit later for want of anything better to do, I picked up an old news- 
paper that was lying on the floor and read it There was an advertisement of 
Kruschen Salts and I cut it out and pasted it into an album where I keep 
things that amuse me m the papers Then I washed my hands and, as a last 
resource went out on to the balcony 

My bedroom overlooks the mam street of our district Though it was a 
fine afternoon the pavmg-blocks were black and ghstemng What few people 
were about seemed m an absurd hurry First of all there came a family gomg 
for their Sunday afternoon walk, two small boys m sailor smts with short 
trousers hardly down to their knees and looking rather uneasy m their 
Sunday best then a httle girl with a big pmk bow and black patent-leather 
shoes Behmd them was their mother an enormously fat woman m a brown 
silk dress and their father a dapper httle man, whom I knew by sight He 
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had a stra v 1 at a walking-stick and a butterfly tie Seeing him beside his 
wife I understood why people said he came of a good family and 1 ad 
marned beneath him 

Next came a group of young fellows tne local bloods, with sleek oiled 
hair red ties coats cut vtxj Ugnt at Jic waist braided pocKets and square- 
toed shoes I guessed they were going to one of the big cinemas in the centre 
of the town That was why they had started out so eaily and were harrying 
to the tram-stop laughing and talking at the top of their voices 

After they had passed the street gradually emptied By this time all the 
matinees must have begun Only a few shopkeepers and cats remamed about 
Above the sycamo-es bordering the road the ‘^ky was cloudless, but the hght 
was soft The tobacconist on the other side of the street brought a chair out 
on to the pavement m front o^his door and sat astride it restmg his a^-ms on 
the b cl The trams which a few mmiites before had been crowded were 
now almost empty In the httle cafe Cnez Pierrot beside the tobacco 11 st s 
the waiter was sweeping up the sawdust m the empty lestaurant A t/pical 
Sunday afternoon 

I turned my chair lound and seated myself hke the tobacconist as it was 
more comfortable that way After smoking a couple of cigarettes I went back 
to the room got a tablet of chocolate and returned to the window to eat it 
Soon after the sky clouded over and I thought a summei storm was coming 
However, the cloads gradually hfted All the same they had left in the street 
a sort of threat of ram, which made it darker I staved watchmg the sky for 
quite a while 

At five thete was a loud clangmg of trams They were conimg from the 
stadium in our suburb where there had been a football match Even the back 
platfoims were crowded and people \/ere standing on the steps Then 
another tram brought back the teams I knew they were the players by die 
little suitcase each man earned They were bawhng out their team-song 
Keep the ball rolling boys One of them looked up at me and shouted 
We heked them^* I waved my hand and called back, ‘Good work^’ From 
now on there was a steady stream of private cars 

The sky had changed agam a reddish glow was spreading up beyond the 
housetops As dusk set in the street grew more crowded People were return- 
ing from their walks and I noticed the dapper httle man with the fat wife 
amongst the passers-by Children were wlnmpermg and traihng weanly 
after their pa-ents After some minutes the local anemas disgorged their 
audiences I noticed that the young fellows coming from them were taking 
longer stndes and gestunng more vigorously than at ordmary times doubt- 
less the picture they’d been seeing was of the Wild West variety Those who 
had been to the picture-houses in the middle of the town came a httle later, 
and looked more sedate, though a few were still laughing On the whole, 
however, they seemed languid and exhausted Some of them remained 
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loitering m the street under mv window A group of girls came by walking 
arm m arm The young men under my window swerved so as to brush 
against them and shouted humorous remaiks which made the girls turn 
their heads and giggle I recogmzed them as girls from mv part of the town, 
and t\\;'o or tliree of them whom I knew looked up and waved to me 

Just then the street-lamps came on all togethei and they made the stars 
that were begmmng to ghmmer m the night sky paler still I felt my eyes 
getting tired what \\ith the lights and all the movement i d been watching 
m the street There were little pools of bnghtness under the lamps and now 
and then a tramcar passed lighting up a girl s hair, or a smile or a silvei 
bangle 

Soon aftei tins as the trams beca ne fewer and the sky showed velvety 
black above the trees and lamps the street grew emptier almost impercep- 
tibly until a time came when there was nobody to be seen and a cat the first 
of the evenmg, crossed unhuriying the deserted street 

It struck me that I d better see about some dmner I had beei leaning so 
long on the back of my chair, looking down that my neck hurt when I 
straightened myself up Iwentdoavn bought some bread and spaghetti did 
my cooking and ate my meal standmg I d intended to smoke another 
agarette at my window but the mght had turned rather chilly and I decided 
against it As I was commg back after shutting the window I glanced at the 
mirror and saw reflected m it a corner of my table with my spint-lamp and 
some b ts of bread beside it It occurred to me tliat somehow I d got through 
another Sunday that Mother now was buned and to-morrow Vd be going 
back to work a usual Really nothing in my hfe had changed 


3 

I HAD a busy morning m the office My employer was in a good humour 
He e\en inquired if I wasn t too tired and followed it up by asking what 
Mother s age was I thought a bit, then answ^ered Round about sixty , as 
I didn t want to make a blunder At which he looked rehe/ed — ^why I can t 
imagme— and seemed to tlnnk that closed the matter 
There was a pile of bills of lading waitmg on my desk and I had to go 
through them all Before leaving for lunch I w^'^shed my hands I always 
enjoyed domg tins at midday In the evemng it was less pleasant as the 
roUer-towel after bemg used by so many people was soppmg wet I once 
brought tins to my employer s notice It was regiettablc he agreed — but to 
Ins mind a mere detail I left the office bnildmg a little later tlian usual at 
half-past twelve with Emmanuel, who works m tlie Forwarding Depart- 
ment Our building overlooks the sea and ve paused for a moment on the 
steps to look at the slnppmg m the harboui The sun was scorching hot Just 
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then a big truck came up, with a dm of chains and backfires from the engine, 
andEmmanuelsuggested we should try to jump It I started to run The truck 
was well away and we had to chase it for quite a distance What with the 
heat and the noise from the engine, I felt half dazed All I was consaous of 
was our mad rush along the waterfront amongst cianes and winches with 
dark hulls of ships alongside and masts swaying m the offing I was the first 
to catch up with the truck I took a flying jump landed safely and helped 
Emmanuel to scramble m beside me We were both of us out of breath and 
the bumps of the truck on the roughly laid cobbles made things woise 
Emmanuel chuckled and panted in my ear We ve made it’ 

By the time we reached Celeste s restaurant we were dripping with sweat 
Celeste was at his usual place beside the entiance with his apron bulging on 
his paunch Ins wlnte moustache well to the fore When he saw me he was 
sympathetic and hoped I wasn t feelmg too badly I said No but I was 
extremely hungry I ate very qmckly and hid some cofiee to fimsh up 
Then I went to my place and took a short nap as I d drunk a glass of wme 
too many When I woke I smoked a cigarette before getting off my bed I 
was a bit late and had to run for the tram The office was stifling and I was 
kept hard at it all the afternoon So it came as a relief when we closed down 
and I was strolhng slowly along the wharves m the coolness The sky was 
green and it yvas pleasant to be out of doors after the stuffy office However 
I went straight home as I had to put some potatoes on to boil 

The hall was dark and when I was starting up the stairs I almost bumped 
into old Salamano who lived on the same floor as I As usual he had his dog 
with him For eight years the two had been inseparable Salamano s spamel 
is an ugly brute, afflicted with some skin disease — mange, I expect anyhow 
it has lost all its hair and its body is covered with brown scabs Perhaps 
through hvmg m one small room, cooped up with his dog Salamano has 
come to resemble it His towy hair has gone very thin and he has reddish 
blotches on Ins face And the dog has developed something of its master s 
queer hunched-up gait it always has its muzzle stretched far forward and 
Its nose to the ground But oddly enough though so much alike the} 
detest each other 

Twice a day at eleven and six, the old fellow takes his dog for a walk and 
for eight years tliat walk has never vaiied You can see them in the Rue de 
Lyon, the dog pullmg his master along as hard as he can till finally the old 
chap misses a step and nearly falls Then he beats his dog and calls it names 
The dog cowers and lags behind and it’s his master’s turn to drag Inm 
along Presently the dog forgets starts tugging at the leash again gets another 
hiding and more abuse Then they halt on the pavement, the pair of them 
and glare at each other the dog with terroi and the man with hatred in his 
eyes Every time they le out this happens When the dog wants to stop at a 
lamp-post, the old boy won t let him and drags him on, and the wretched 
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Spaniel leaves behind him i trail of little drops But if he does it in the room, 
It means another hiding 

It s been going on like this for eight years, and Celeste always says it s a 
crying shame and something should be done about it but really one can t 
be sure When I met him m the hall Salamano was bawhng at his dog call- 
mg him a bastard a lousy mongrel and so forth and the dog was whimng 
I said Good evening but the old ^ellow took no notice and went on 
cursing So I thought I d ask him what the dog had done Again he didn t 
answer but v ent on shouting You bloody cur ^ and the rest of it Icouldnt 
see very clearly but he seemed to be fixmg something on the dog s coUar 
I raised my voice a little Without loolong round he mumbled m a sort ot 
suppressed fury He s always in the way blast him* Then he started up the 
stairs but the dog tned to resist and flattened itself out on the floor, so he 
had to haul it up on the leash step by step 

Just then the man who h\es on my floor came m from the street The 
geneial idea hereabouts is that he s a pimp But if one asks him what his job 
is he says he s a warehouseman One thmg s sure he isn t popular in our 
street Still he often has a word for me and drops in sometimes for a short 
talk in my room because I listen to him As a matter of fact I find what he 
says quite interesting So really I ve no reason for freezmg him off His 
name is Smtes Raymond Smtes He s short and thick-set has a nose like a 
boxer s and always dresses very sprucely He too once said to me referrmg 
to Salamano that it was a bloody shame and asked me if I wasn t disgusted 
by the way the old man served his dog I answered No 

We went up the stairs together Smtes and I and when I was turmng m 
at my door he said 

Look here* How about having some grub with me^ I ve a black-puddmg 
and some wme 

It struck me that this would save my having to cook my dinner so I said, 
Thanks very much 

He too has only one room and a httle kitchen without a window I saw 
a pink-and-white plaster angel above his bed and some photos of sporting 
champions and naked girls pinned to the opposite wall The bed hadn t been 
made and the room was dirty He began by hghting a paraffin lamp then 
fumbled m his pocket and produced a rather grimy bandage which he 
wrapped round his right hand I asked Inm what the trouble was He told 
me he d been having a rough house with a fellow who d annoyed him 

I m not one who looks for trouble he explamed only Tm a bit short- 
tempered That fellow said to me, challenging like, ‘Come down off that 
tram if you*re a man’ I says You keep qmet, I am t done nothing to 
you Then he said I hadn t any guts Well that settled it I got down off the 
tram and I said to him ‘ You better keep your mouth shut, or Til shut it for 
you ’ — 1 d like to see you try*” says he Then I gave him one across the face 
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and laid him out good and proper Aftei a hx^ I suited to help Inm to get 
up but all he did was to kick at me from wl eie lie hy So I gave Inm one 
with my knee and a couple moie swipes He i-zas bleeding like a pig when 
I d done v^nth him I asked him if he d 1 ad enough and he said Yes ’ 

Sintes was busy fixing his bandage while he talked and I w is snting on 
the bed 

So you see, he said it wasn t my %ilt he was asking for it wasn t he^’ 

I nodded and he added 

‘As a matter of fact I rather want to ask your '^dvice about something 
It « connected with this business You ve knocked about the world a bit and 
I dare say you can help me And then 1 11 be your pal for life I never forget 
an /one who does me a good turn 

When I made no comment, he asked me if I d like us to be pah I lephed 
that I had no objection and that appeared to satisfy him He got out the 
black-pudding cooked it m a frying-pan then laid the table, putting out two 
botdes of wme While he was domg this he didif t speak 

We started dinner, and then he began telhng me the whole story he itating 
a bit at first 

There s a girl behind it — as usual We slept together pretty regular I was 
keepmg her, as a matter of fact, and she cost me a tidy sum lhat fellow I 
knocked down is her brother 

Noticmg that I said nothing he added that he knew what the neighbours 
said about him, but it was a fdthy he He had his prmciples like everybody 
else and a job m a warehouse 

Well, he said, to go on with my story I found out one day that she 
was letting me down He gave her enough money to keep ^ er going with- 
out extravagance though he paid the rent of her room and twenty francs a 
day for food Three hundred francs fo« rent, and six hundred for her gmb 
with II Lttle present thrown m now and then, a pair of stockmgs or v hat not 
Say a thousand francs a month But that wasn’t enough for my fine lady 
she was always grumbling that she couldn t malce both ends meet with wl at 
I gave So one day I says to he^ ‘ Look here why not get a job for a few hours 
a day^ That d make things easier for me, too I bought you a new frock this 
month, I pay your rent and give you twenty francs a day But you go and 
waste your money at the cafe widi a pack of girls You give them coffee and 
sugar And of course the money comes out of my pocket I treat you on the 
square and that s how you pay me back But she wouldn’t hear of ork- 
ing, though she kept on saying she couldn t make do with what I gave her 
And then one day I found out she was domg the dirty on me 

He went on to explam that he^d discovered a lottery ticket m her bag and 
when he asked where the money d come from to buy it she wouldn’t tell 
him Then another time, he’d found a pawn-ticket for two bracelets which 
he’ d never set eyes on before 
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So I knev/ there w dirty \\ ork going on and i told hei 1 d ha^/u notliing 
more to do with her Bat frst I gave her a good hiding and I told her some 
home-truths I said that thcie was only one thing mterested her and that v^as 
getting into bed with men whenever she d the chance And I warned her 
straight*. You 11 be sorry one day my girl and wish you’d got me back 
All the girls in the street they le jealous of your luck m having me to keep 
you ’ 

He d beaten her till the blood came Before that he d never beaten hei* 
Wef, not hard anyhov^ onl/ affectionately, Lke She d howl a bit and I 
had to shut tl e window Then of course it ended as per usual But this time 
I m done with her Only to my mind I am t pumshed her enough See what 
I mean^ 

He explamea that r was about this he wanted my advice The lamp was 
smoking and he stopped paang up and down the room to lower che wick 
I just listened mthout speaking i d had a whole botde of wme to myself 
and my head was buzzmg As I d used up my cigarettes I was smoking 
Raymond s Some late trams passed and the last noises of the st^-eet died off 
with them Raymond went on talWig Wl at bored him w as that he had 
a sort of lech on her as he called it But he was quite determmed to teach 
her a lesson 

His first idea, he said had been to take her to an hotel, and then call m the 
special police He d persuade them to put her on the register as a common 
prosti^ ute and that would make hei v/dd Then he d looked up some friends 
of his in the underworld fellows who kept tarts for what they could make 
out of them but they had p’-act^cally nothmg to suggest Still as he pointed 
out tliat sort of thing should nave been nght up their street what’s the good 
of being in that Ime if you don t know how to treat a girl who’s let you 
down^ When he told them that they suggested he should ‘brand her But 
that wasn’t what he wanted either It would need a lot of thinkmg out 
But first he d hke to ask me somethmg Before he asked it though 
he d like to have my opmion of the story he d been tellmg 111 a general 
way 

I said I hadn t any but I d found it niterestmg 

Did I think she really had done the duty on him^ 

I had to admit it looked like that Then he a ked me if I didn t thmk she 
should be punished, and what I d do if I w<^re m his shoes I told him one 
could never be quite sure how to act in such cases but I quite understood 
Ins wanting her to suffer for it 

I diank some more wme, while Raymond ht another cigarette and began 
explammg what he proposed to do He wanted to write her a letter, ‘a real 
stinker that 11 get her on the raw , and at the same time make her repent 
of what she’d done Then, when she came back, he d go to bed w th her 
and, just when she was properly primed up , he d spit in her Lee and throw 
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her out of the room I agreed it wasn t a bad plan it would punish her all 
right 

But Raymond told me he didn t feel up to wnting the kind of letter 
that was needed, and that was where I could help When I didn t say any- 
thing he asked me if I d mind domg it right away and I said No , I d have 
a shot at it 

He drank off a glass of wine and stood up Then he pushed aside the plates 
and the bit of cold puddmg that was left, to make loom on the table After 
carefully wiping the oilcloth he got a sheet of squared papei from the drawer 
of his bedside table after that, an envelope, a small red wooden penholder 
and a square inkpot with purple mk m it The moment he mentioned the 
girl s name I knew she was a Moor 

I wrote the letter I didn t take much trouble over it but I wanted to 
satisfy Raymond as I’d no reason not to satisfy him Then I read out what 
I d written Puffmg at his agarette he listened nodding now and then 
Read it agam, please he said He seemed delighted "That s the stujff, he 
chuckled I could tell you was a bram) sort, old boy and you know what s 
what ’ 

At first I hardly noticed that old boy It came back to me when he slapped 
me on the shoulder and said So now we’re pals am t we^ I kept silence 
and he said it agam I didn t care one way or the other but as he seemed so 
set on It I nodded and said. Yes 

He put the letter m the envelope and we finished off the wme Then both 
of us smoked for some mmutes, without speaking The street was qmte 
quiet, except when now and agam a car passed Finally I remaiked that it 
was getting late and Raymond agreed Time s gone mighty fast this 
evening he added and m a way that was true I wanted to be in bed onlv 
It was such an effort making a move I must have locked tiled for Raymond 
told me one mustn t let thmgs get one down At first I didn’t catch his 
meamng Then he explained that he had heard of my mother s death any- 
how, he said, that was somethmg bound to happen one day 01 another I 
appreciated that and told him so 

When I rose Raymond shook hands very warmly, remarking that men 
always understood each other After closmg the door behind me I hngered 
for some moments on the landing The whole building was qmet as the 
grave a dank, dark smell rising from the well-hole of the stairs 1 could hear 
nothmg but the blood throbbmg in my ears and for a while I stood hstemng 
to It Then the dog began to moan m old Salamano s room, and through 
the sleep-bound house the httle plamtive sound rose slowly, like a flower 
growing put of the silence and the darkness 
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I HAD a tusy time m the office throughouL the week Raymond diopped m 
once to tell me he d sent off the lettei 1 went to the pictures twice with 
Emmanuel who doesn t alw?ys undeistand what s happening on the screen 
and asks one to explam it \ csterday was Saturday and Mane came as we d 
arranged She had a vety pretty dress with red and white stripes axid leather 
sandals and I couldn t take my eyes off her One could see the outline of her 
firm httle breasts and her sun-tanned face was hke a velvety brown flower 
We took the bus aiid went to a beach I know some miles out of Algiers It s 
just a strip of sand between two rocky spurs with a hne of rushes at the 
back along the tide-line At four o clock the sun wasn t too hot but the 
water was pleasaiitly tepid and small laiigmd npples were creeping up the 
sand 

Mane taught me a new game The idea was wlnle one swam to suck in 
the spray ofi the waves and when one s mouth was full of foam to he on 
one s back and spout it out agamst the sky It made a sort of frothy haze that 
melted into the ai 01 fell back in a warm shower on one s cheeks But very 
soon my mouth was smarting with all the salt I d drawn in then Marie 
came up and hugged me in the water and piessed her moutli to mine Her 
tongue cooled my hps and we let the wa/es roll us about for a minute or 
two before swimming back to the beach 

When we had finished dressmg Mane looked hard at me Her eyes were 
spa^klmg I kissed hei after that neither of us spoke for quite a while I 
pressed her to my side as we scrambled up the foreshore Both of us were m 
a hurry to catch the bus get back to my place and tumble on to the bed 
I d left my window open and it was pleasant to feel the cool mght air flowing 
over out sunburnt bodies 

Mane said she was free next morning so I proposed she should have 
luncheon with me She agreed and I v/ent down to buy some meat On my 
way back I heard a woman s voice in Raymond s room A htde later old 
Salamano started grumbling at his dog and presently there was a sound of 
boots and paws on the wooden stairs then Filthy biute* Get on you cur* 
and the two of them went out into the street I told Mane about the old 
chap’s habits and it made her laugh She was wearing one of my pyjama 
suits, and had the sleeves rolled up When she laughed I wanted her again 
A moment later she asked me if I loved her I said that sort of question had 
no meaning leally but I supposed I didn’t She looked sad for a bit, but 
when we were gettmg oui lunch ready she bnghvcned up and started laugh* 
mg, and when she laughs I always want to kiss her It was just then that the 
row started in Raymond s room 



First we heard a won an saying omething in a high-pitched voice then 
Raymond bawling at her Yoa let me down you bitch ^ 1 11 learn you to 
let me down ^ Tl ere came some thuds then a piercmg scream — ^it made one s 
blood run cold — and m a moment there was a crowd of people on the land- 
ing Mane and I went out to see The woman w^as still screaming and Ray- 
mond stdl knocking hei about Marie said wasn t it hornble^ I didn t answer 
anything Then she asked me to go and fetch a pohceman but I told her I 
didn’t hke pohcemen However, one turned up presently the lodger on the 
second floor a plumber came up with him When he banged on the door 
the noise stopped inside the room He knocked agam and after a moment 
the woman started crying, and Raymond opened the door He had a agarette 
danghng from his underhp and a rather sickly smile Your name^ Ray- 
mond gave his name Take that agarette out of your mouth when you re 
talkmg to me ’ the pohceman said gruffly Raymond hesitated glanced at 
me aiid kept the cigarette m Ins mouth The pohceman promptly swung his 
arm and gave him a good hard smack on the left cheek The agarette shot 
from his hps and dropped a yard away Raymond made a wry face but said 
nothing for a moment Then in a humble tone he asked if he imghtn t pick 
up his fag 

The ofiicer said Yes and added But don t you forget next time that we 
don t stand for any nonsense not from blokes like you ’ 

Meanwhile the gH went on sobbmg and repeating He hit me the 
coward He s a pimp 

Excuse me, officer Raymond put m, but is that m order calhng a man 
a pimp m the presence of witnesses^ 

The pohceman told him to shut his trap 

Raymond then turned to the girl Don t you worry my pet We 11 meet 
agam 

That s enough the pohceman said and told the girl to go away Ray- 
mond was to stay m his room till summoned to the pohce-station You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ the policeman added getting so tight you 
can t stand steady Why you’re shaking all over* 

I’m not tight,’ Ra-^mond explained Only when I see you standing theie 
and looking at me I can’t help trembhng That’s only natural 

Then he closed his door, and w^e all went away Marie and I finished get- 
ting our lunch ready But she hadn t any appetite, and I ate nearly all She 
left at one, and then I had a nap 

Towards three there was a knock at my door and Raymond came m He 
sat down on the edge of my bed and for a minute or two said nothing 1 
asked him how it had gone off He said it had all gone quite smoothly at fiist, 
as per programme, only then she’d slapped his face and he’d seen red, and 
started thrashing hei As foi what happened after that, he needn’t tdOi me 
as I was there 
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Well I said you tauglit her a lesson all nght and that s what you wanted 
isn t it^ 

Ht agreed and pointed out that whatevei the pohce did that wouldn t 
change the fac** si e d h'^d her punishment As for the pohce he knew exactly 
how to 1 aiidle them But he d hke to know if I d expected him to letum the 
blow v/hcn the pohceniaii hit him 

I told him I hadn t expected anythmg whatsoever and anyhow I had no 
use for the pohce Raymond seemed pleased and asked if Td like to come 
out for a stroll wi^h him I got up horn the bed and staited brushmg my 
hair Then Raymond said that what he really wanted was for me to act as 
lus witness I told him I had no objection only I didn t know what he 
expected me to say 

It s quite simple * he repLed You ve only got to tell them that the girl 
had let me down * 

So I agreed to be his witness 

We went out together and Raymond stood me a brandy m a ca% Then 
we had a game of biUiards it was a close game and I lost by only a few 
points After that he proposed gomg to a brothel, but I refused I didnk feel 
hke it As we were walkmg slowly back he told me how pleased he was at 
havmg paid out his mistress so satisfactorily He made himself extremely 
amiable to me and I quite enjoyed our walk 

When we were nearly home I saw old Salamano on the doorstep, he 
seemed very excited I noticed that his dog wasn t with him He was turmng 
hke a teetotum lookmg m all directions and sometimes peering into the 
darkness of the hall with his httle bloodshot eyes Then he’d mutter some- 
thmg to himself and start gazing up and down the street agam 

Ray mond asked him what was wrong but he didn t answer at once Then 
I heard him grunt The bastard* The filthy cur* When I asked him where 
his dog was he scowled at me and snapped out Gone* A moment later 
all of a sudden he launched out mto it 

Td taken him to the Parade Ground as usual There was a fair on and one 
could hardly move for the crowd I stopped at one of the booths to look at 
the Handcuff King When I turned to go the dog was gone I d been mean- 
mg to get a smaller collar, but I never thought the brute could shp it and 
get away like that 

Raymond assured him the dog would find its way home and told him 
stones of dogs that had travelled miles and miles to get back to their masters 
But this seemed to make the old fellow even more worned than before 

Don t you understand, they 11 do away with him the pohce I mean It s 
not likely anyone will take him m and look after him with all those scabs 
he puts everybody off 

I told him diat there was a Pound at the police station where stray dogs 
are taken His dog was certain to be there and he could get it back on pay- 
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nient of a small charge He asked me how much the charge was but there I 
couldn t help him Then he flew mto a rage again 

Is It likely I d give money for a tyke hke that^ No bloody fcar^ They can 
kill him for all I care ’ And he went on calhng his dog the usual names 
Raymond gave a laugh and turned into the hall I followed him upstairs 
and we parted on the landing A minute or two later I heard Salamano s 
footsteps and a knock on my door 
When I opened it he halted for a moment in the doorway 
Excuse me I hope I m not disturbmg you 

I asked him m but he shook his head He was staring at his toe-caps and 
the gnarled old hands were trembhng Without meetmg my eyes he started 
talking 

They won t really take him from me will they Monsieur Meursault^ 
Surely they wouldn t do a thmg like that If they do — I don t know what 
will become of me ’ 

I told him that so far as I knew they kept stray dogs in the Pound for 
three days waitmg for their owners to call for them After that they dis- 
posed of the dogs as they thought fit 
He stared at me m silence for a moment, then said Good evenmg After 
that I heard him pacmg up and down his loom for quite a while Then his 
bed creaked Through the wall there came to me a httle wheezmg sound 
and I guessed that he was weepmg For some reason I don t know what, 
I began thinking of Mother But I had to get up early next day so as I 
wasn t feehng hungry I did without supper and went straight to bed 


5 

Raymond rang me up at the office He said that a friend of his — ^to whom 
he d spoken about me — ^mvited me to spend next Sunday at his httle seaside 
bungalow just outside Algiers I told him I d have been dehghted only I 
had promised to spend Sunday with a girl Raymond promptly rephed that 
she could come too In fact his friend s wife would be very pleased not to 
be the only woman m a party of men 
I d have hked to hang up at once as my employer doesn t approve of one s 
using the office phone for private calls But Raymond asked me to hold on 
he had something else to tell me and that was why he’d rung me up though 
he could have waited till the evemng to pass on the mvitation 

It s hke this he said I ve been shadowed all the morning by some Arabs 
One of them s the brother of that girl I had the row with If you see him 
hanging round the house when you come back, pass me the word 
I promised to do so 

Just then my employer sent for me For a moment I felt uneasy as I 
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expected he was going to tell me to stick to my work and not waste time 
chattering with friends over the phone However it was nothing of the kind 
He wanted to discuss a project he had m view though so far he d come to 
no decision It was to open a branch at Paris so as to be able to deal with the 
big companies on the spot without postal delays and he wanted to know 
if I d hke a post there 

You re a young man, he said, ^and I m pretty sure you d enjoy hvmg m 
Pans And of course you could travel about France for some months in the 
year 

I told him I was quite prepared to go but really I didn t care much one 
way or the other 

He then a ked if a change of hfe as he called it didn t appeal to me and 
I answered that one never changed one s real hfe anyhow one hfe was as 
good as another and my present one smted me quite well 
At this he looked rather hurt and told me that I always shiUy-shalhed and 
that I lacked ambition — a grave defect to his mind when one was m busi- 
ness 

I returned to my work I d have preferred not to vex him but I saw no 
reason for changmg my hfe By and large it wasn t an unpleasant one As 
a student I d had plenty of ambition of the kmd he meant But when I had 
to drop my studies I very soon reahzed all that was pretty futile 
Mane came that evening and asked me if I d marry her I said I didn t 
mind if she was keen on it we d ge marned 
Then she asked me agam if I loved her I rephed much as before that her 
question meant nothing or next to nothmg — ^but I supposed I didn t 
If that s how you feel she said why marry me^ 

I explamed that it had no importance really but if it would give her 
pleasure we could get marned right away I pomted out that anyhow the 
sugge tion came from her as for me I d merely said Yes 
Then she remarked that marriage was a senous matter 
To which I answered No 

She kept silent after that, starmg at me m a ctinous way Then she asked 
Suppose another girl had asked you to marry her — ^I mean a girl you 
liked m the same way as you hke me — ^would you have said ‘ Yes to her 
too^ 

Naturally ’ 

Then she said she wondered if she really loved me or not I of course 
couldn t enhghten her as to that And, after another silence, she murmured 
somethmg about my being a queer fellow And I dare say that^s why I 
love you she added ‘But maybe that s why one day 1 11 come to hate you 
To which I had nothing to say, so I said nothmg 

She thought for a bit, then started smilmg, and takmg my arm repeated 
that she was m earnest, she really wanted to marry me 
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All right I answeied We 11 get marned whenever you like I then 
mentioned the proposal made by my employer and Mane said she d love to 
go to Pans 

When I told her I d hved in Pans for a while, she asked me what it was 
hke 

A dmg'y sort of town to my mind Masses of pigeons and dark court- 
yards And the people have washed-out white faces 

Then we went for a walk all the way across the town by the mam streets 
The women were good-lookeis, and I asked Mane if she, too noticed this 
She said Yes’ and that she saw what I meant After that we said nothmg for 
some mmutes However, as I didn t want her to leave me I suggested we 
should dme together at Celeste’s She d have loved to dine with me she 
said only she was booked up for the evemng We were near my place and 
I said Au revolt^ then 

She looked me m the eyes 

Don t you want to know what I’m domg this evemng^ 

I did want to know, but I hadn’t thought of askmg her and I guesbcd she 
was makmg a gnevance of it I must have looked embarrassed fo** suddenly 
she started laughmg and bent towards me pouting her lips for a kiss 

I went by myself to Celeste’s When I had just started my dmnei an odd- 
lookmg httle woman came m and asked if she might sit at my table Of course 
she might She had a chubby face like a npe apple bright eyes, and moved 
m a cunously jerky way as if she were on wires After taking off her close- 
fittmg jacket she sat down and started studynig the bill of fare with a sort 
of rapt attention Then she called Celeste and gave her order very fast but 
quite distmaly, one didn t lose a word While waitmg for the hors d oeuvre 
she opened her hag, took out a shp of paper and a pencil and added up the 
bill m advance Divmg mto her bag agam she produced a purse and took 
from It the exact sum, plus a small tip and placed it on the cloth m front 
of her 

Just then the waiter brought the hors d oeuvre winch she proceeded to wolf 
down voraciously While waitmg for the next course she produced another 
pencil this time a blue one from her bag and the radio magazme for the 
commg week and started makmg ticks agamst almost all die items of the 
daily programmes There were a dozen pages m the magazme and she con- 
tinued studying them closely throughout the meal When I d fimshed mine 
she was still tickmg off items with the same meticulous attention Then she 
rose, put on her jacket agam with the same abrupt, robot-hke gestures and 
walked briskly out of the restaurant 

Having nothmg better to do, I followed her for a short distance Keeping 
on die kerb o^* tbe pavement, she walked straight ahead, never swervmg or 
lookmg back, and it was extraordinary how fast she covered the ground, 
considermg her smallness In fact, the pace was too much for me, and I soon 
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lostsightofher and turned back homewards For a moment the little lobot 
(as I thought of her) had much impressed me but I soon forgot about her 
As I was tummg in at my door I ran into old Salamano I asked Inm into 
my room, and he mformed me that his dog was defimtely lost He d been 
to the Poimd to inquire but it wasn t there and the staff told him it had 
probably been run over When he asked them whether it was any use 
inquiring about it at the pohee station they said the pohee had more im- 
portant tilings to attend to than keep ng records of stray dogs run over m 
the streets I suggested he should get another dog but reasonably enough 
he pomted out that he d become used to this one and it wouldn t be the 
same tlung 

I was seated on my bed with my legs up and Salammo on a chair beside 
the table facmg me his hands spread on Ins knees He had kept on his 
battered felt hat and was mumDling away behind his draggled yellowish 
moustache I found him rather bormg but I had nothiiig to do and didii t 
feel sleepy So to keep the conveisation going I asked some questions about 
Ins dog — ^how long he had had it and so forth He told me he had got it 
soon after Ins wife s death He d mairied rather late m hfe When a young 
man he d wanted to go on the stage, durmg Ins mihtary service he’d often 
pla)^ed 111 the legimental theatricals and acted rather well so everybody said 
However jSnally he had taken a job in the railway and he didn t regret it 
as now he had a small pension He and his wife had never hit it off very well 
but they d got used to each otlier and when she died he felt lonely One of 
his mates on the railway whose bitch had just had pups had offered him one 
and he had taken it, as a companion He d had to feed it from the bottle at 
first But as a dog s hfe is shorter than a man s they d so to speak giown old 
together 

He was a cantankerous brute Salamano said Now and then we had 
some proper set-tos, he and I But he was a good tyke all the same ’ 

I said lie looked well bred and that evidently pleasea the old man 
Ah, but you should have seen him before Ins ilhiess^ he said He had a 
wonderful coat in fact that was his best pomt really I tred 1 ard to cure 
him every mortal mght after he go that skm disease I rubbed an om<-ment 
in But his real trouble was old age and there s no curmg that 
Just then I yawned and the old chap said he d better make a move I told 
him he could stay and that I was sorry about what had happened to his dog 
He thanked me and mentioned that my mother ^ad been very fond of his 
dog He referred to her as your poor mother and was afraid I must be 
feehng her death terribly When I said nothing he added hastily and with a 
rathei embarrassed air that some of the people in the street said nasty things 
about me because 1 d sent my mother to the Home But he, of course, knew 
better he knew how devoted to my mother I had always been 
I answered— why, I still don t know— that it surpnsed me to learn I d 
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pioduced such a bad impression As I couldn’t affoid to keep her here it 
seemed the obvious thing to do to send hei to a Home In any case, I added 
for -years she d never had a word to say to me and I could see she was 
moping with no one to talk to 

Yes he said and at a Home one makes fiiends, anyhow 
He got up, saymg it was high time for Inm to be in bed and added that 
hfe was gomg to be a bit of a problem foi him under the new conditions 
For the first time since I d known him he held out Ins hand to me — ^rather 
shyly I thought — and I could feel the sc Jes on his sk n Just as he was going 
out of the door he turned and smihng a httle said 

Let s hope the dogs won t bark again to-night I always think it s mine 
I hear 
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It was an effort waking up that Sunday morning Mane had to jog my 
shoulders and shout my name As we wanted to get into the water early, 
we (hdn t trouble about bieakfast My head was aching shghtly and my first 
cigarette had a bitter taste Mane told me I looked like a mourner at a 
funeral and I certamly did feel very hmp She was wearmg a white dress 
and had her haii loose I told her she looked quite ravishing like that and 
she laughed happily 

On our way out we banged on Raymond s door and he shouted that 
he’d be with us in a jiffy We went down to the street and because of my 
bemg rather under the weather and our having kept the bhnd down m my 
room the glare of the mormng sun hit me 111 the eyes like a clenched fist 
Mane, however was almost danemg with delight and kept repeaung 
What a heavenly day ^ After a few minutes I was feehng better, and noticed 
that I was hungry I menuoned this to Mane but she paid no attention She 
was carrymg an oilcloth bag m which she had stowed our bathmg kit and a 
towel Presently we heard Raymond shittmg his door He was wearing 
blue trousers a short-sleeved white shirt, and a straw hat I noticed that his 
forearms were rather hairy but the skin was very wbte beneath The straw 
hat made Mane giggle Personally I was rather put ojff by his get-up He 
seemed in high spnits and was whisthng as he came down the stairs He 
greeted me with Hullo, old boy^ and addressed Mane as Mademoiselle 
On the previous evening we had visited the pohee station, where I gave 
evidence for Raymond— -about the girFs having been false to him So they 
let him off with a warning They didn t check my statement 
After some talk on the doorstep we decided to take the bus The be^ch 
was within easy walking distance but the sooner we got there the better 
Just as we were startmg for the bus stop, Raymond plucked my sleeve and 
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told me to look across the street I saw some Arabs lomigmg against the 
tobacconist s window They weie staling at us silently m the special way 
these people have — as if we were blocks of stone or dead trees Raymond 
whispered that the second Arab from the left was his man and I thought 
he looked rather worried Howevei, he assuied me that all that was anaent 
history Mane who hadn t followed his remarks asked What is it^ 

I explained that those Arabs across the way had a grudge against Ray- 
mond She insisted on our gomg at once Then Raymond laughed and 
squared his shoulders The young lady was quite right he said There was 
no pomt m hangmg about here Half-way to tiie bus stop he glanced back 
over his shouldei and said the Aiabs weren t followmg I too looked back 
They were exactly as before gazmg m the same vague way at the spot 
where we had been 

When we weiemthebus Raymond who now seemed quite at ease kept 
making jokes to amuse Marie I could see he was attracted by he’* but she 
had hardly a word for him Now and agam she would catch my eye and 
smile 

We ahghted jUbt outside Algiers The beach is not far from the bus stop, 
one has only to cioss a patch of high land a sort of plateau which overlooks 
the sea and shelves down steeply to the sands The ground here was covered 
with yellowish pebbles and wild hhes that showed snow-white against the 
blue of the sk) winch had alieady the hard metalhc ghnt it gets on very hot 
days Mane amused herself swishmg hei bag against the flowers and sending 
the petals showermg in all directions Then we walked between two rows 
of httle houses with wooden balconies and green or white pahngs Some of 
them were half-hidden in clumps of tamarisks others rose naked from the 
stony plateau Befoie we came to the end of it the sea was m full view it 
lay smooth as a miiror and m the distance a big headland jutted out over its 
black reflection Through the still air came the faint buzz of a motor-engme 
and we saw a fishmg-boat very far out ghdmg almost imperceptibly across 
the dazzling smoothness 

Mane picked some rock-inses Gomg down the steep path leadmg to the 
sea we some saw bathers already on the sands 

Raymond s friend owned a small wooden bungalow at the near end of 
the beach Its back rested against the chfF-side, while the fiont stood on 
piles, which the water was already lapping Raymond introduced us to his 
friend whose name was Masson He was tall broad-shouldered and thick- 
set his Wife was a plump, cheeiful httle woman, who spoke with a Pans 
accent 

Masson promptly told us to make oursehes at home He had gone out 
fishing he said fiirst thmg m the morning and there would be fined fish foi 
lunch I congratulated him on his litde bungalow and he said he always 
spent his week-ends and hohdays here With the missus needless to say he 
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added I glanced at lici, and noaced that she and Mane seemed to be getting 
on well togethei huginng and cliattcimg away For the first time, perhaps, 
I ser ousiy consideied the possibihty of my mairying her 
Masson wanted to have a swim at once but hi^ Wife and Ra^ mond were 
disinclmed to move So only the three of us, Mane, Masson and myself 
went down to the Leach Mane promptly plunged in b it Masson and I 
waited for a bit He was lather slow of speech and had, I noticed a habit of 
saying and what s more between his plirases — even when the second added 
nothing really to the first Talkmg of Mane, he said She s an awfully pretty 
girl and wiiat’s more charmmg 

But I soon ceased paying attention to tins trick of his I v as basking m the 
suniigh which I noticed, was making me feel much bettei The sand was 
beginning to stoke up under-foot and though I w-^s eager for a dip I post- 
poned It foi a mmute or tw o more At last I said to Massoxi Shall e go 1 1 
1 ow? and plunged Masson walked in gmgerly and only began to wim 
when he was out of his depth He swam hand over hand and made slow 
headv/ay, so I left him bclnnd ai d caught up Mane The water was cold and 
I felt all the better for it We swam a long wa^ out Marie and I side by side 
and It was pleasant feeling how our movements matcl ed heis and mme 
and now wc were both m the same mood enjoying every mo nent 
Once we were out in the open, we lay on our backs and as I gazed up at 
the sky I could feel the sun drawmg up the film of salt water on my hps and 
cheeks We saw Masson swim back to the beach and slump down on the 
sand under the sun In the distance he looked enormous, 1 ke a stranded 
whale Then Mane proposed that we si ould swim tandem She v/ent ahead 
and I put my arms lound her waist from belnnd Oxid wlnle she diew me 
forward with her arm-strokes I kicked out behixid to help us on 
That sound of little splashes had been in my ears for so long that I began 
to feel I’d had enougii of it So I let go of Mane and swam back at an easy 
pace, taking Icxig, acep breaths When I made the beach I stietched myself 
belly-dowmwaids beside Masson restmg my face on the sand I told him it 
was fine’ here and he agreed Presently Mane came back I raised my head 
to watch her approach She was ghstemng with brine and holding her hair 
back Then she lay down beside me and what with the combined warmth of 
our bodies and the sun, I felt my elf dropping off to sleep 
After a whale Mane tugged my arm and said Ma,son had gone to bs 
place It must be nearly lunch-time I rose at once, as I was feeling hungry 
but Mane told me I hadn t kissed her once since the eaily mormng That was 
so — though I d wanted to, several times Let’s go into the water again,’ she 
said and we ran mto the sea and lay flat amongst the ripples for a momert 
Then we swam a few strokes and when we were almost out of our depth 
she flung her arms round me and hugged me I felt her legs twinmg round 
mine and my senses tingled 
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Wiien vvc got back Misson was on the steps of his bungalow shouting 
to us to come I told him I was ra\ enously hungry, and he promptly turned 
to his wife and said he d taken quite a fancy to me The bread was excellent 
and I had my full share of the fi h Then came some s^eak and chips None 
of us spoke while eating Masson drank a lot of wme and kept refilhng my 
glass the moment it was empty B) the time coffee was handed round I was 
feeling shghtly muz2y and I started smoking one cigarette after another 
Masson Raymond and I discussed a plan of spendmg the whole of August 
on the beach together sharmg expenses 
Suddenly Mane exclaimed I say ^ Do you know the time^ It’s only half- 
past eleven* 

We were all surprised at that and Masson remarked that we d had a very 
early lunch but really lunch was a movable feast one had it when one felt 
hke 11 

This set Mane laughing I don t know whv I suspect she d drunk a bit 
too much 

Then Masson asked if I d hke to come with him for a stroll on the beach 
My wife always has a nap after lunch/ he said Personally I find it doesn t 
agree with me what I need is a short walk I m always telling her it’s much 
better for the health But of course she s entitled to her own opmion ’ 
Mane proposed to stay and help with the waslnr g-up Mme Masson smiled 
and said that m that case, tlie first thmg was to get the men out of the way 
So we wert out together the three of us 
The hght was almost vertical and the glare from the water seared one s 
eyes The beach was quite deserted now One could hear a famt tuikle of 
kmves and forks and crockery m the shacks and bungalows limng the fore- 
shore Heat was wellmg up from the rocks and one could hardly breathe 
At first Raymond and Masson talked of things and people I didn’t know 
I gathered that they d been acquamted for some time and had even hved 
togedier for a while We went down to the water’s edge and walked along 
it now and then a longer wave \ etted our canvas shoes I wasn t thinking 
of anything, as all that sunhght beatmg down on my bare head made me 
feel half asleep 

Just then Raymond said something to Masson that I didn’t quite catch 
But at the same moment I noticed two Arabs m blue dungarees a long way 
down the beach, commg m our direction I gave Raymond a look and he 
nodded saymg That s him We walked steadily on Masson wondered 
how they’d managed to track us here My impression was that they had seen 
us taking the bus and noticed Mane s oilcloth bathmg-bag but I didn t say 
anything 

Though the Arabs walked quite slowly they were much nearer already 
We didn t change our pace but Raymond said 

Listen* If there’s a rough house, you Masson, take on the second one 
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1 11 tackle the fellow who s ahei me And you Meursault stand by to help 
if another one comes up and lay him out 
I said Right* and Masson put his hands in his pockets 
The sand was hot as fire and I could have sworn it \/as glowing red The 
distance between us and the Arabs was steadily decreasing When we were 
only a few steps away the Arabs halted Masson and I slowed down while 
Raymona went straight up to his man I couldn t hear what he said but I 
saw the native lowering his head as if to butt him in the chest Raymond 
lashed out promptly and shouted to Masson to come Masson went up to 
the man he had been marking and struck him tv ice with all his might The 
fellow fell flat into the water and stayed there some seconds with bubbles 
coming up to the surface round his head Meanwhile Raymond had been 
sloggmg the other man, whose face was streammg with blood He glanced 
at me over Ins shoulder and shouted 

Just you watch’ I am t finished with him yet’ 

Look out’ I cried He s got a kmfe 

I spoke too late The man had gashed Raymond s arm and his mouth as 
well 

Masson sprang forward The other Arab got up from the water and placed 
himselfbehmdthefellow with the kmfe We didn’t dare to move The two 
natives backed away slowly keepmg us at bay with the knife and never 
taking their eyes off us When they were at a safe distance they swung round 
and took to their heels We stood stock still with the sunlight beating down 
on us Blood was drippmg from Raymond s wounded arm which he was 
squee 2 ang hard above the elbow 

Masson remarked that there was a doctor who always spent his Sundays 
here and Raymond said Good Let s go to him at once He could hardly 
get the words out as the blood from his other wound made bubbles in his 
mouth 

We each gave him an arm and helped him back to the bungalow Once 
we were there he told us the wounds weren t so very deep and he could walk 
to where the doctor was Mane had gone qmte pale and Mme Masson was 
in tears 

Masson and Raymond went off to the doctor s while I was left behmd at 
the bungalow to explain matters to the women I didn t much relish the task 
and soon dried up and started smoking staring at the sea 

Raymond came back at about half-past one accompamed by Masson He 
had his arm bandaged and a strip of sticking-plaster on the comei of his 
mouth The doctor assured him it was nothing serious but he was lookmg 
very glum Masson tried to make him laugh, but without success 
Presently Raymond said he was gomg for a stroll on the beach I asked 
him where he proposed to go and he mumbled something about wantmg 
to take the air’ We — Masson and I — then said we’d go with him, but he 
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flew mto a rage and told us to mind our own business Masson said we 
mustn t insist seeing the state he was in However when he went out I 
followed him 

It was like a furnace outside with the sunhght splintering into flakes of 
fire on the sand and sea We walked for quite a while and I had an idea that 
Raymond had a definite idea wheie he was going but probably I was 
mistaken about tins 

At the end of the beach we came to a small stream that had cm a channel 
m the sand after commg out from behind a biggish rock There we found 
our two Arabs again lying on the sand in their blue dungarees They looked 
harmless enougii as if they didn’t bear any malice and neither made any 
move when v^^e approached The man who had slashed Raymond stared at 
him without speaking The other man w as blowmg down a little reed and 
extracting from it three notes of the scale, which he played over and over 
again while he watched us from the corner of an eye 

For a while nobody moved it was all sunhght and silence except for the 
inkle of the stream and those three little lonely sounds Then Raymond put 
his hand to his revolver-pocket but the Arabs still didn t move I noticed 
that the man playing on the reed had his big toes splayed out almost at right 
angles to his feet 

Still keepmg his eyes on his man Raymond said to me Shall I plug him 
one^ 

I thought quickly If I told him not to considermg the mood he was m 
he might veiy well fly into a temper and use his gun So I said the first thing 
that came into my head 

He hasn t spoken to you yet It would be a low-down tuck to shoot Inm 
like that m cold blood 

Again for some moments one heard nothmg but the tinkle of the stream 
and the flute-notes weaving through the hot still air 

Well Raymond said at last if that s how you feel I d better say some- 
tbng msultmg and if he answers back 1 11 loose ojff 

Right, I said Only if he docsn t get out his kmfe you ve no business to 
file ’ 

Raymond was begmnmg to fidget The Arab with the reed went on play- 
ing and both of them watched all our movements 

Listen I said to Raymond You take on the fellow on the right and give 
me youi levolver If the othei one starts making trouble or gets out his 
knife, 1 11 shoot 

The sun glinted on Raymond s revolver as he handed it to me But 
nobody made a move yet it was just as if everythmg had closed in on us so 
that we couldn t stir We could only watch each other never lowering our 
eyes the whole world seemed to have come to a standstill on this little strip 
of sand between the sunhght and the sea, the twofold silence of the reed and 
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Stream And jd t then it ciossed my ini id that one might fire 01 not fuc — 
and It would come to absolutely the same thing 

Then all of a sudden the Arabs vamshed they’d slipped like lizards undei 
cover of the rock So Raymond and I turned and walked back He seemed 
happier and began talkmg about the bus to catch for our return 

When w e reached the bungalow Raymond promptly went up the wooden 
steps but I halted on the bottom one The light seemed thuddmg m my head 
and I couldn’t face the effort needed to go up the steps and make myself 
amnble to the women But the 1 eat was so great that it was just as bad stay- 
ing wheie I was under that flood of blinding light falling from the s*^-y To 
stay or to make a move — ^it came to much the same After a moment I 
returned to the beacn, and started walking 

There was the same red glare as fir as the eye could reach, and small waves 
were lapping the hot sand in httle fluined gasps As I slowly w -^IkeJ towards 
the boulders at the end of the beach I could feel my temples swelling under 
the impact of the light It pressed itself upon me trymg to check my progress 
And each time I felt a hot blast strike my forehead, I gutted my teeth I 
clenched my fists in my tiouser-pockets and keyed up ever-y nerve to fend 
off tl e sun ?nd the dark befuddlement it 'v as pouring in o me Whenever a 
bhde of viy d light snot upwards from a bit of shell or broken glass lying 
on the sand 1 ly jaws «et haid I wasn t going to be beaten and I walked 
stead ly on 

The small black hump of rock came into view far down the beach It was 
iimmed by a dazzlmg sheen of hght and feathery spray, but I was thmking 
of the cold, clear stream behind it and longmg to hear again the tinkle of 
lunmng water Anything to be nd of the glare the sight of women in tears 
the strani and effoit — and to retneve the pool of shadow by the lock and 
Its cool silence^ 

But when I came nearei I saw that Raymonds Arab had returned He 
was by lumself this time lying on his back his hands behind his head Ins 
face shaded by die rock while the sun beat on the rest of his body One could 
see hiS dungarees steammg in the heat I was rather taken aback my impres- 
sion had been that the incident \/as closed and I hadn t given a thought to 
It on my way here 

On seemg me the Arab raised himself a little, and his hand went to Ins 
pocket Naturally, I gnpped Raymond s revolver in d e pocket of my coat 
Then the Arab let himself sink back again, but without taking his hand fiom 
Ins pocket I was some distance off at least ten yards and most of the time 
I saw Inm as a blurred dark form wobbhng in the heat-haze Sometimes 
however I had glimpses of his eyes glowing between the half-closed lids 
The sound of the waves was even lazier feebler, than at noon But the hght 
hadn t changed, it was pounding fiercely as ever on tl e long stretch of sand 
that ended at the lock For two hours the sun seemed to have made no 
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progrts bccali led in a ca o'moken stce^ T 1 oat on tlio hori-i.on a sie inier 
was passing I could just make out from the corner of an eve the small black 
riovmg patch -while I kept my gaze fixed on the Arab 
It st^tick me that all I had to do w^as to ^arr walk awa} and tlnnk no 
more about it But the wnole b^ach pul mg with heat \''as pres mg on my 
back I took somt. s eps towards the stream The Arab didn t move After 
all, there \^as still some distance between us Perhaps because of the shadow 
on his face he seemed to be grinmng at me 
I waited Ihe heat was begmning to scoich my cheeks beads of sweat 
we^’e gatnermg in my eyebiow It was ju.>t the same sort of heat as at my 
mothei s iune^al and I had *-he same disagreeable sensations — espeaally 111 
my forehead where all the \ ems seemed to be burstmg tlirough the skin 
I couldn t stand it any longer and took another step forward 1 1 new it vvas 
a fool thing to do I shouldn’t get out of the sun by moving on a ya^-d or 
so But I took that step just one step fo-ward And then the Arab dicw his 
knife and held it up towards me athwart the sunhght 
A shaft of hght shot upv^ards from the steel and I felt as if a loi g thm 
blade transfixed my forehead At the same moment all the sweat that had 
accumulated in my eyebrows splashed dowm on my eyehds covering them 
with a warm film of moisture Beneath a veil of brine and tears my eyes 
were blinded I was consaous only of the cymbals of the sun clas^hing on my 
skull and less distinctly, of the keen blade of hght flashing up from the kmfe 
Scarring my e/elashes and gouging into my eyeballs 
Then everything began to reel before my eyes a fiery gust came from the 
sea while the 'ky cracked in two from end to end and a great sheet of 
flame poured down through the nft Everj nerve m my body was a s eel 
sprmg and niygiip closed on the revol/er TThetagger gave, ard the smooth 
underbelly of the butt jogged my palm And so with that crisp wlnpcrack 
sound It all began I shook off my sweat and tlic chnging ve 1 of light I 
knew I d shattered the balance of the day the spaaous calm of tins beach 
on which I had been happy But I fired four shots more into the mert body 
on which they left no visible trace And each successive shot was another 
loud fateful rap on the door of my undomg 
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I WAS questioned several times immediately alter my arrest But they were 
all formal examinations, as to my identity and so forth At the first of these, 
which took place at the pohce station nobody seemed to take much mterest 
in the case However, when I was brought before the examining magistrate 
a week later I noticed that he eyed me with distinct curiosity Like the 
others he began by asking my name, address and occupation the date and 
place of my birth Then he mquired if I had chosen a lawyer to defend me 
I answered No I Iiadn t thought about it and asked Inm if it was really 
necessary for me to have one Why do you ask that? he replied I rephed 
that I regarded my case as very simple He smiled Well it may seem so to 
you But we ve got to abide by the law and if you don t engage a lawyer, 
the Court will have to appomt one for you 
It struck me as an excellent arrangement that the authorities should see to 
details of this kind and I told him so He nodded and agreed that the Code 
was all that could be desired 

At first I didn t take him quite seriously The room in which he interviewed 
me was much like an ordmary sittmg-room with curtamed windows and 
a single lamp standing on the desk Its hght fell on die armchair in which 
he d had me sit, while his own face stayed m shadow 
I had read descnptions of such scenes in books and at first it aU seemed like 
a game After our conversation however, I had a good look at him He was 
a tall man with clean-cut features deep-set blue eyes a big grey moustache 
and abundant, almost snow-white hair and he gave me the impression of 
being highly mtelhgent and on the whole, likeable enough There was only 
one thing that put one off his mouth had now and then a rather ugly twist, 
but It seemed to be only a sort of nervous tic When leavmg I very nearly 
held out my hand and said Good-bye just m time I remembered that I d 
killed a man 

Next day a lawyer came to my cell a small plump, youngish man with 
sleek black hair In spite of the heat — I was m my shirt-sleeves — ^he was wear- 
ing a dark suit stiff collar, and a rather showy tie with broad black and 
white stripes After depositing his brief-case on my bed, he mtroduced him- 
self and added that he d perused the record of my case with the utmost care 
His opmion was that it would need cautious handling, but there was every 
prospect of my gettmg off, provided I follovN^ed his advice I thanked him 
and he said Good Now let s get down to it 
Sittmg on the bed, he said that they’d been makmg investigations into my 
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priVTte life They had learnt that my mother ied recently m a Home 
Inquines had been conducted at Marengo and the pohce informed that I d 
shown great callousness at my mother s funeral 

You must understand the lawyer said that I don t rehsh havmg to 
question you about such a matter But it has much importance and unless I 
find some way of answermg the charge of callousness’ I shall be handi- 
capped in conducting your defence And that is where yon and only you 
can help me 

He went on to ask me if I had felt giief on hat sad occasion The question 
struck me as an odd one personally I d have been much embarrassed by 
having to ask anyone 1 thing like that 
I answered that m recent years I d rather lost the habit of noting my 
feehngs and hardly knew what to answer I could truthfully say I d been 
quite fond of Mother — ^but really that didn t mean much A .11 normal people 
I added as an afterthought had more or less desired the death of those they 
loved at some time or another 
Here the lawyer interrupted me looking greatly perturbed 
You must promise me not to say anything of that sort at the trial 01 to 
the examinmg magistiate 

I promised to satisfy him but I explained that my physical condition at 
any given moment often influenced my feelings For mstance on the day I 
attended Mother s funeral I was fagged out and only half awake So really 
I hardly took stock of what was happenmg Anyhow I could assure Inm of 
one thing that I d rather Mother hadn’t died 
The lawyer however, looked displeased Thats not enough he said 
curtly 

After considenng for a bit he asked me if he could say that on that day I 
had kept my feehngs under control 
No I said That wouldn t be true 

He gave me a queer look, as if I shghtly revolted him then mformed me, 
in an almost hostile tone that in any case the Head of the Home and some 
of the staff would be cited as witnesses 

And that might do you a very nasty turn Le concluded 
When I suggested that Mother s death had no connection with the charge 
agamst me he merely replied that this remark showed I’d never had any 
deahngs with the Law 

Soon after tins he left, lookmg quite vexed I wished he had stayed longer 
and I could have explamed that I desired his sympathy, not for him to make 
a better job of my defence but if I might put it so, spontaneously I could see 
that I got on his nerves he couldn t make me out and naturally enough, this 
imtated him Once or twice I had a mind to assure him that I was just like 
everybody else quite an ordinary person But really that would have served 
no great purpose and I let it go — out of laziness as much as anything else 
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Later in tlie day I was taken again to the examimng magistrate s office 
It was two in the afternoon md this time the room was flooded with 
hght — there was onlv a thm curtain on the window — and extremely 
hot 

After imnting me to sit down the magistrate mfoimed me in a very pohte 
tone that ow ng to unforeseen circumstances my lawyer was unable to he 
present I should be quite entitled he added to reseivc my answers to his 
questions until my lawyer could attend 
To tins I rephed that 1 could answer for myself He pressed a bell-push on 
his desk and a young clerk came in and seated himself just behind me Then 
we — and the magistrate — settled back m our chairs and the examination 
began He led offby remaiking that I had the reputation of bemg a taaturn 
rather self-centred person and he d like to know what I had to say to that 
I answered 

Well I rarely have anytlnng much to say So natuinlly I keep my mouth 
sh It 

He smiled as on the previous occasion, and agreed that that was the best 
of reasons In an / case he added it has httlc or no importance * 

Afte a shoit silence 1 c sudaenly leant forward looked me m the eyes 
and said raising his voice a 1 tlL 
What really intei-ests me is — ^you^ 

I Wasn’t quite clear what he meant, so I made no comment 
There are several tilings, he continued that puzzle me, about youi 
crime I feel sure that you will help me to understand them ’ 

V/hen I rephed that really t was quite simple he asked me to give him 
an account of what I d done that day As a matter of fact I had already told 
him at our fi^st interview — a summary sort of way, of course — about 
Raymond the beach our svvim the fight, then the beach again, and the 
five shots I d fired But I went over it all again and after each plirase he 
nodded Quite so, quite so When I described the body lying on the sand 
he nodded more emphatically and said Good*’ Personally I was tired of 
repeatmg the same story I felt as if I d never talked so much m all my hfe 
before 

After another silence he stood up and said he d hke to help me, I mterested 
him and witli God’s help he would do something for me m my trouble 
But fiist he must put a few moie questions 
He began by asking bluntly if I d loved my mother 
Yes I rephed, hke everybody else ’ The clerk behmd me, who had been 
typmg away at a steady pace, must jmt then have hit the wrong keys, as I 
heard him pushmg the carrier back and crossmg something out 
Next^ without any apparent logical connection the magistrate sprang 
another question 

Why did you fire five consecutive shots^ 
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I thought foi a bit then explained that they weren t quite consecutive 
I filed one at first and the other four after a short interval 
Why did you pause between the first and second shot^ 

I seemed to see it hovermg again before my eyes the red glow of the 
beach, and to feel that fiery breath on my cheeks — and this tim^. I made 
no answer 

During the silence which followed the magistrate kept fidgeting runmng 
Ins fingers through Ins hni half rising then sittmg down agam Fmally 
planting his elbows on the desk he bent towards me with a queer expression 
But why wh) did you go on fiimg at a prostrate man^ 

Again I fomid notlnng to reply 

Tlie magistrate drew Ins hand across his forehead and repeated in a slightly 
different tone 

I ask you Why^ 1 1 isist on your telhng me 
I still kept silent 

Suddenly he rose walked to a iile cabmet standing against the opposite 
wall pulled a dra ver ope i and took from it a silver crucifix winch he was 
wavmg as he came back to the desk 

Do you know who tins is^ His voice had changed completely it was 
vibrant with emotion 

Of course I do I answered 

That seemed to start him oft he began speaking at a great pace He told 
me he believed in God and that even the worst of sinners could obtain 
forgiveness of Him But first he must repent and become like a httle child 
with a simple trustful heart open to conviction He was leanmg right across 
the table brandishing his cruafix before my eyes 
As a matter of fact I had great difficulty m followong his remarks as for 
one thing the oSice was so stiflingly hot and big flies were buzzing round 
and setthng on my cheeks also because he rather alarmed me Of course I 
realized it was absurd to feel hke this considenng that after all it was I who 
was the cnmmal However as he continued talkmg I did my best to under- 
stand and I gathered that there vas only one pomt in my confession that 
badly needed clearing up — the fact that I d waited before finng a second 
time All the rest was so to speak quite in order but this completely baffled 
lum 

I started to tell him hat he was wrong in msistmg on this the point was 
of quite mmor importance But before I could get the words out he had 
drawn himself up to his full height and was askmg me very earnestly if I 
beheved in God When I said No he plumped down into his chair m- 
dignantly 

That was unthinkable he said all men beheve m God even those who 
reject Him Of this he was absolutely sine, if ever he came to doubt it, his 
hfe would lose all meanmg Do you wish, he asked indignantly my life to 
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have no meaning^ Really I couldn t see how my wishes came into it and I 
told him as much 

While I was talkmg he thrust the cruafix again just under my nose and 
shouted I anyhow am a Clinstian And I pray Him to forgive you for 
your sms My poor young man how can you not behcve that He suffered 
for your sake^ 

I noticed that his manner seemed genumely sohcitous when he said My 
poor young man — ^but I was beginning to have enough of it The room was 
growing steadily hotter 

As I usually do \^7hen I want to get rid of someone whose conversation 
bores me, I pretended to agree At which rather to my surprise his face 
ht up 

You see^ You see* Now won’t you own that you beheve and put your 
trust in Him^ 

I must have shaken my head again foi he sank back in his chair lookmg 
limp and dejected 

For some moments there was a silence during which the typcwritei which 
had been chcking away all the time we talked caught up with the last 
remaik Then he gazed at me mtently and rather sadly 

Never in all my experience iiive I known a soul so case-hardened as 
yours he said m a low tone All the crimmals who have come before me 
mitil now wept when they saw this symbol of oui Lord s s ifferings 

I was on the pomt of replying that was precisely because they were 
cnminals But then I realized that I too came under that description Some- 
how It was an idea to which I never could get reconaled 

To indicate presumably that the interview was over the magistrate stood 
up In the same weary tone he asked me a last question Did I regret what I 
had done^ 

After thmkmg a bit I said that what I felt was less regret than a kind of 
vexation — couldn t find a better word for it But he didn t seem to undei- 
stand This was as far as things went at that day s mterview 

I came before the magistrate many times more but on these occasions my 
lawyer always accompanied me The examinations weie confined to askmg 
me to amphfy my previous statements Or else the magistrate and my lawyer 
discussed teclimcahties At such times they took very little notice of me and 
m any case, the tone of the exarmnations changed as time went on The 
magistrate seemed to have lost interest in me and to have come to some sort 
of decision about my case He never mentioned God agam or displayed any 
of the religious fervour I had found so embarrassing at our first interview 
The result was that our relations became more cordial After a few questions 
followed by an exchange of remarks with my lawyer the magistrate closed 
the interview My case was taking its course , as he put it Sometimes, too 
the conversation was of a general order and the magistrate and lawyer en- 
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couragedme tojoininit I began to breathe more freely Neither of the two 
men at these times showed the least hostihty towards me and everytlnng 
went so smoothly, so amiably, that I had an absurd impression of being one 
of the family I can honestly say that during the eleven months these 
examinations lasted I got so used to them that I was almost surprised at having 
ever enjoyed anythmg better than those rare moments when the magistrate 
after escortmg me to the door of the ofEce would pat my shoulder and say 
m a friendly tone Well Mr Antichnst thn^s all for the present ^ After 
which I was made over to my warders 
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There are some things of winch Tve ne\er c^ued to talk And a few days 
after 1 d been sent ^o pnson I deaded that this phase of my hfe was one of 
them Howevei as tine went by I came to feei that this aversion had no 
real substance In pomt of fact during those first few days I was hardly 
consaous of bemg m prison I had always a vague hope that something 
would turn up some agreeable surprise 
The change came soon after Mane s first and only visit From the day 
when I got her letter telhng me they wouldn t let her come to see me any 
more because she wasn t my wife — ^it was from that day I reahzed that this 
cell was my last home a dead end, as one says 
On the day of my arrest they put me m a biggish room with several other 
pnsoners, mostly Arabs They gnnned when they saw me enter and asked 
me what I d done I told them I d killed an Arab and they kept mum for a 
while But presently mght began to fall and one of them explamed to me 
how to lay out my sleepmg-mat By rolling up one end one makes a sort 
of bolster All night I felt bugs crawlmg over my face 
Some days later I was put by myself in a cell where I slept on a plank bed 
hinged to the wall The only other furniture was a latrme bucket and a tin 
basin The pnson stands on nsing ground and through my httle window I 
had ghmpses of the sea One day when I was hangmg on the bars, straimng 
my eyes towards the sunhght playing on the waves a warder entered and 
said I had a wsitor I thought it must be Mane and so it was 
To go the the Visitors Room, I was taken along a corridor, then up a 
flight of steps, then along another corndor It was a very large room, ht by 
a big bow-wmdow, and divided mto three compartments by bgh iron 
gnlles running transversally Between the two grilles there was a gap of 
some tlnrty feet, a sort of no-man s-land between tlie pnsoners and their 
friends I was led to a pomt exactly opposite Mane, who was wearing her 
stnped dress On my side of the rails were about a dozen other pnsoners 
Arabs for the most part On Mane s side were mostly Moorish women She 
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was wedged between a small old woman with tight-set lips and a fat matron 
without a hat, who was talbng shriUy and gesticulated all the time Because 
of the distance between the visitors and prisoners I found I, too, had to raise 
my voice 

When I came into the room the babel of voices echoing on the bare 
walls and the sunlight streammg in, floodmg eveiythmg m a harsh 
white glare made me feel quite dizzy After the relative darkness and the 
silence of my cell it took me <'ome moments to get used to these conditions 
After a bit however, I came to see each face quite clearly lit up as if a spot- 
hght played on it 

I not ced a prison official seated at each end of the no-man s-land between 
the grilles The native prisoners and then relations on the othei side weie 
squatting opposite each odier They didn t raise their voices and in spite of 
the dm, managed to converse almost in whispers This murmui of voices 
commg from below made a sort of accompaniment to the conversations 
going on above theii heads I took stock of all this very qmckly and moved 
a step forward towards Marie She was pressing her brown, sun-tanned face 
to the bars and smilmg as hard as she could I thought she was looking very 
pretty but somehow couldn t bring myself to tell her so 

WelP she asl ed pitching hei voice very high What about it^ Are you 
all right have you everythmg you want^ 

Oh, yes fve eveiythmg I want 

We were silent for some moments Mane went on smilmg The fat 
woman was bawhng at the piisoner beside me, her husband presumably a 
tall, fair pleasant-lookmg man 

Jeanne refused to have him she yelled — That s just too bad * the man 
rephed — Yes and I told her you d take Inm back the moment you get out, 
but she wouldn t hear of it 

Mane shouted across the gap that Raymond sent me Ins best wishes and 
I said, Thanks’' But my voice was drowned by my neighbour s, asking if 
he was quite fit The fat woman gave a laugh Fit^ I should say he is* The 
picture of health 

Meanwhile the prisoner on my left a youngster with thin girhsh hands 
never said a word His eyes I noticed were fixed on the httle old woman 
opposite him, and she returned his gaze with a sort of hungry passion But 
I had to stop loobng at them as Mane was shouting to me that we mustn t 
lose hope 

Certainly not ’ I answered My gaze fell on her shoulders and I had a 
sudden longing to squeeze them tluough the thm dress Its silky texture 
fasemated me, and I had a feelmg that the hope she spoke of centred on it 
somehow I imagine somethmg of the same sort was in Mane s mmd for 
she went on smilmg lookmg straight at me 

It*ll all come right, you’ll see and then we shall get marned 
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All I could see of her now was the white flash ot her teeth and the httle 
puckers round her eyes I answered Do you leally think so^ but chiefly 
because I felt it up to me to answer something 

She staited tal^ang very fasi in the same Ingh-pitched voice 

Yes you 11 be acqmtted and we 11 go bathmg again Sundays 

The woman beside Mane was still yelling away telling her husband that 
she d left a basket- foi him in the piiaon oflice She gave a list of the tWgs 
she d brought and told him to mind and check them caiefully as some h d 
cost quite a lot The youngster on my other side and his mother were still 
gazing mournfully at each other and the murmur of the Arabs droned on 
below us The light outside seemed to be surging up against the window 
seepmg through, and smearing the faces of the people faang it with a coat 
of yellov; oil 

I began to feel slightly squeamish and wished I could leave The strident 
voice beside me was jarring on my ears But on the other hand I wanted to 
have the most I could of Mane s company I ve no idea how much time 
pas ed I remember Mane s describing to me her work with that set smile 
always on her face There wasn t a moment s let-up in the noise — shouts 
conversations and always that muttering undertone The only oasis of 
silence was made by the young fellow and the old dame gazing into each 
other s eyes 

Then one by one the Arabs were led away almost everyone fell silent 
when the first one left The httle old woman pressed herself against the bars 
and at the same moment a warder tapped her son s shoulder He called Au 
revoir Mother and slipping her hand between the bars she gave him a small 
slow wave with it 

No sooner was she gone than a man hat m hand took her place Apnsoner 
was led up to the empty place beside me and the two started a brisk exchange 
of remarks — ^not loud, however as the room had become relatively quiet 
Someone came and called away the man on my nght and his wife 
shouted at him — she didn t seem to reahze it was no longer necessaiy to 
shout — Now mmd you look after youiself dear and don t do anything 
rash^ 

My turn came next Mane tluew me a kiss I looked back as I walked 
away She hadn t moved her face was still pressed to the rails, her lips still 
parted in that tense twisted smile 

Soon after this I had a letter from her And it was then that the thmgs Tve 
ne/er hked to talk about began Not that they were particularly terrible 
I ve no wish to exaggerate and I suffered less than others Still there was one 
thing in those early days that was really irksome my habit of thinking hke 
a free man For mstance, I would suddenly be seized wath a desire to go 
down to the beach for a swim And merely to have imagined the sound of 
npples at my feet and then the smooth feel of the water on my body as I 
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Struck out, and the wonderful sensation of relief it ga\ e brought home still 
moie cruelly the narrowness of my cell 

Still that phase lasted a few montlis only Afterwards I had prisoner s 
thoughts I V ^ited foi the daily v ilk m the courtyard or a visit from my 
lawyer As foi the rest of the time I managed quite w^ell really I ve often 
thought that had I been compelled to live in the trunk of a dead tree with 
nothing to do but gaze up at the pa ch of sky just o^eihead I d have got 
used to It by degiees I d have learnt to watch for the passing of birds or 
dnftiiig cloud as I had come to watch fo^ my lawyer’s odd neckties or in 
another woild to wait pat ently till Sunday for a spell of love-malang with 
Mane Well here anyhow?^ I wa^n t penned in a hollow tree-trunk There 
were others in the wo^id woise off than I was I remembered it had hecii 
one of Another s pet ideas — ^she was alw^^ays voiang it — ^that m the long run 
one gets used to anytbnig 

Usually however I didn’t tmnk things oat so far Those fust months 
were trying of course but the very effoit I had to make helped me tlirough 
them For instance I was plagued by the desire for a v/oman — which was 
natural enough considering my age I never thought of Mane especially 
I was obsessed by thoughts of tins woman oi that of all the ones I d had 
all the circumstances under winch I d loved them so much so that the cell 
grew crowded with their faces ghosts of my old passions That unsettled 
me, no doubt but at least it served to kill time 

I gradually became quite friendly with the chief jailer who went the 
rounds wnth the kitchen-hands at meal-timcs It was he who brought up the 
subject of women That s what the men he^e grumble about most ’ he told 
me I said I felt like that myself ‘There s somethmg unfair about it I added 
hlce hittmg a man when he’s down — ‘But that s the whole point of it, he 
said ‘that s why you fellows are kept m pnson — I don t follow ’ — 
‘Liberty ’ he said means that You re bemg deprived of your liberty It had 
never before struck me in that light but I saw Ins point ‘That s true,’ I said 
Otherwise it wouldn’t be i pumshment ’ The jailer nodded ‘Yes you’re 
different you can use your brains The others can’t Still, those fellows find 
a way out they do it by themselves With which lemark the jailer left my 
cell Next day I did like the others 

The lack of cigarettes too, was a trial When I was brought to the pnson, 
they took away my belt my shoe-laces, and the contents of my pockets, 
mcluding my cigarettes Once I had been given a cell to myself I asked to be 
given back anyhow the cigarettes Smoking was forbidden, they informedme 
That, perhaps was what got me down the most in fact I suffered really badly 
dunng the first few days I even tore off sphnters from my plank bed and 
sucked them All day long I felt faint and bilious It passed my understanding 
why I shouldn’t be allowed even to smoke, it could have done no one any 
harm Later on, I understood the idea behind it, this privation, too was part 
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of m} punishment But by the time I understood I d lost the craving so it 
had ceased to be a pumshment 

Except for the^e privations I wasn’t too unliappy Yet agam, the whole 
problem v/as hov/ to Isjdl time After a while however once I d learnt tl e 
tnck of remembering things, I ne\er had a moment s boiedom Sometimes 
I would exercise my memory on my bedroom and starting from a comer, 
make the round noting every object I saw on the way At first it was over 
in a minute or two But each time I repeated tl e experience it took a little 
longer I made a pomt of visualizmg every piece of furniture and each 
article upon or m it and then every detail of each article and finally the 
details of the details, so to speak a tiny dent or incrustation or a chipped 
edge, and the exact grain and colour of the woodwork At the same time I 
forced myself to keep my mventory m mmd firom start to finish m the right 
order and omitting ro item With the result that, after a few weeks, I 
could spend hours merely m listing the objects in my bedroom I found ^-hat 
the more I thought, the more details half-forgotten or malobserved, floated 
up from my memory There seemed no end to them 

So I learned that even after a single day’s experience of the outside world 
a man could easily hve a hundred years in prison He d have laid up enough 
memories never to be bored Obviously in one way this was a compensa- 
tion 

Then there was sleep To begm with, I slept badly at mght and never m 
the day But gradually my nights became better and I managed to doze off 
m the daytime as well In fact dunng the last months I must have slept 
sixteen or eighteen hours out of the twenty -four So there remamed only 
SIX hours to fill — ^with meals, relieving nature my memories and the 
story of the Czech 

One day when mspectmg my straw mattress, I found a bit of newspaper 
stuck to Its underside The paper was ;)cllow with age almost transparent, 
but one could stall make out the letter-pnnt It was the story of a enme The 
first part was missmg, but one gathered that its scene was some village m 
Czechoslovakia One of the villagers had left his home to try his luck abroad 
After twenty-five years, having made a fortune he returned to his country 
with his wife and child Meanwhile his mother and sister had been rumimg 
a small hotel in the village where he was bom He decided to give them a 
surpnse and, leaving his wife and child m another inn he went to stay at 
his mother s place, boolong a room imder an assumed name His mother 
and sister completely failed to recogmze him At dinner that evening he 
showed them a large sum of money he had on him, and in the course of the 
mght they slaughtered him with a hammer After taking the money they 
flung the body into the nver Next morning his wife came and, without 
thinking betrayed the guest s identity His mother hanged herself His sister 
threw herself into a well I must have read that story thousands of times In 
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one way it sounded moi»t unlikely in another it plausible enough Any 
how, to my innid the man was asking for trouble one shouldn t play fool 
tricks of that sort 

So what with long bouts of sleep my memories readings of that scrap 
of newspaper tlie tides of hght and darkness the days slipped by I d read 
of course that in jail one ends up by losing track of time But this had never 
meant anything definite to me I hadn t grasped how days could be at once 
long and short Long no doubt as periods to live through but so distended 
that they ended up by overlapping on each other In fact I ne\ er thought of 
days as such only the words yesterday and to-morrow’ still kept some 
meaning 

When one morinng, the warder infi:>rmed meld now been six months 
m jail I believed him — ^but the words conveyed nothing to my mmd To 
me It seemed like one and the same day that had been going on since I d 
been m my cell and that I d been domg the same thing all the time 

After the jailer left me I shined up my tin panmkin and studied my face m 
It My expression was terribly senous I thought even when I tried to smile 
I held the panmkm at different angles but always my face had the same 
mournful tense expression 

The sun was settmg and it was the houi of winch I d rather not speak— 
the nameless hour I called it — ^when evening sounds were creepmg up from 
all the floors of the prison in a sort of stealthy procession I went to the 
barred window and in the last rays looked once again at my reflected face It 
was as senous as before and that wasn’t surprismg asjust then I was feehng 
senous But at the same time, I heard somethmg that I hadn t heard for 
months It was the sound of a voice my own voice there was no mistakmg 
It And I recogmzed it as the voice that for many a day of late had been 
buzzmg in my ears So I knew that all this time I d been talking to myself 

And something I d been told came back to me, a remark made by the 
nurse at Mothei s fimeral No there was no way out, and no one can imagine 
what the evenmgs are like m prison 


3 

On the whole I can t say that those months passed slowly another summer 
was on Its way almost before I realized the first was over And I knew that 
with the first really hot days somethmg new was in store for me My case 
was down for the last Sessions of the Assize Court and that Sessions was 
due to end some time m June 

The day on winch my tnal started was one of brilliant sunshine My lawyer 
assured me the case would take only two or three days From what I hear ’ 
he added, the Court wiU despatch your case as quickly as possible as it isn’t 
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the most important one on the Cause List There s a case of parriade im- 
medi'iiely after which will take them some time 
They came for me at half-past seven in the mormng and I was conveyed 
to the Law Courts in the prison van The two pohcemen led me mto a small 
room that smelt of darkness We sat near a door through winch came sounds 
of voices shouts chairs scrapmg on the floor a vague hubbub which re- 
minded me of one of those small town soaals’ when after the concert s 
over the hall is cleared for dancing 

One of my policemen told me the judges hadn t arrived yet and offered 
me a agarette which I declmed Aftei a bit he asked me if I was feeling 
nervous I said No , and that the prospect of witnessing a trial rather in- 
teiested me I d never had occasion to attend one before 

Maybe the othe policeman s^id But after an hour or two one s had 
enough of it 

After a while a small electric bell purred in the room They unfastened 
my handcuffs opened the door and led me to the prisoner s dock 
There was a great ciowd m the courtroom Though the Venetian blinds 
were down light was filtering through the chinks and the air was stiflmgly 
hot already The windows had been kept shut I sat down and the pohee 
officers took their stand on each side of my chair 
It was then that I noticed a row of faces opposite me These people were 
staring hard at me and I guessed they were the jury But somehow I didn t 
see them as individuals I felt as one does just after boarding a tram and one s 
conscious of all the people on the opposite seat staring at one in the hope of 
fiinchng somethmg m one s appearance to amuse them Of course I knew 
this was an absurd companson what these people were looking for in me 
wasn t anything to laugh at but signs of crimmahty Still the difference 
wasn’t so ve’*y great and anyhow that s the idea I got 
What with the crowd and the stuffiness of the air I was feeling a bit dizzy 
I ran my eyes round the courtroom but couldn t recogmze any of the faces 
At first I could hardly beheve that all these people had come on my account 
It was such a new expenence being a focus of mterest m the ordinary way 
no one ever paid much attention to me What a crush’ I remarked to the 
poheeman on my left and he explained that the newspapers were responsible 
for It He pomted to a group of men at a table just below the jury-box 
Theie they are’ — ^Who^ I asked and he replied, The Press One of them 
he added was an old friend of his 

A moment later the man he d mentioned looked our way and, coming 
to the dock shook hands warmly with the poheeman The journalist was 
an elderly man with a rather grim expression but his manner was quite 
pleasant Just then I noticed that almost all the people in the courtroom were 
greeting each other exchanging remarks and forming groups — ^behavmg 
in fact as m a club wheie the company of others of one s own tastes and 
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Standing makes one feel at ease That, no doubt explained the odd impression 
I had of bemg de trop here a so’-t of gate-crasher 
However the journahst addressed me quite amiably, and said he hoped 
all would go well for me I thanked him, and he added with a smile 

You know, weVe been featuring you a bit WeYe always rather short of 
copy m the summer, and there s been precious little to wnte about except 
your case and the one thaf s cormng on after it I expect you ve hea^d about 
it, It’s a case of parriade 

He drew my attention to ore of the group at the Press table a plump 
small man with huge black-rimmed glasses, who made one think of an over- 
fed weasel 

That chap’s the special correspondent of one of the Pans dailies As a 
matter of fact he didn t come on your account He was sent for the parnade 
case, but they’ve asked him to cover yours as well 
It was on the tip of my tongue to say, ‘That was very kmd of them but 
then I thought it would sound silly With a friendly wave of his hand he left 
us and for some minutes nothing happened 
Then, accompanied by some colleagues my lawyer bustled in in his 
gown He went up to the Press table ana shook hands with the journalists 
They remained lauglnng and chattmg together all seemmgly very much at 
home here, until a bell rang shrilly and eveiyone went to his place My 
lawyer came up to me shook hands and advised me to answer all the 
questions as briefly as possible, not to volumeei nifo^mation and to rely on 
him to see me thiough 

I heard a chair scrape on my left, and a tall thm man wearnig pince-nez 
settled the folds of his red gowm as he took his seat The Public Piosecutor, 
I gathered A clerk of the Court announced that Their Honours were enter- 
ing and at the same moment two big electiic fans started buzzing overhead 
Three judges, two m black and the third m scarlet, with bnef-cases under 
their arms entered and walked briskly to the bench, which was sever J feet 
above the level of the courtroom floor The man m scarlet took the central 
high-backed chair placed lus cap of ofhee of the table ran a handkerchief 
over Ins small bald crown, and announced that the heaiing would now begm 
The journahsts had their fountain-pens ready they all wore the same 
expression of slightly iromcal indiFeiencc with the exception of one a 
much younger man than his colleagues in grey flannels with a blue tie who, 
leaving his pen on the table was gazing hard at me He had a plam ^ather 
chunky face wliat held my attention was his eyes very pale clear eyes 
riveted on me though not betraying any defmite emotion For a moment 
I had an odd impiession as if I were bemg scrutinized by myself That — and 
the fact that I was unfamiliar with court procedure — may explain why I 
didn t follow very well the opening phases the drawmg of lots for the jury 
the vanous questions pu by the presiding judge to the Prosecutor the fore- 
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man of tbe jury and. my counsel (each time he spoke all the jurymen s 1 eads 
swung round together towards the bench) the hurried reading of the charge- 
sheet m the course of which I recogmzed some familiar names of people and 
places then some supplementary questions put to my lawyer 
Next, the Judge announced that the Couit would call over the witness- 
hst Some of the names read out by the clerk rather surpnsed me From 
amongst the crowd which until now I had seen as a mere blur of faces, rose 
one after the other Raymond Masson Salamano the door-keeper from the 
Home old Perez and Mane, who gave me a httle nervous wa\ e of her band 
before followmg the others out by a side door I was thinking how strange 
It was I hadn t noticed any of them before when I heard the last name called 
that of Celeste As he rose I noticed beside him the quaint httle woman with 
a manmsh coat and bnsk, decided air who had shared my table at the 
restaurant She had her eyes fixed on me I noticed But I hadn t time to 
wonder about her the Judge had started speakmg agam 
He said that the trial proper was about to begm and he need hardly say 
that he expected the public to refiram from any demonstration whatsoever 
He explained that he was there to supervise the proceedings as a sort of 
umpire and he would take a scrupulously impartial view of the case The 
verdict of the jury would be mterpreted by him in a spint ofjustice Finally 
at the least sign of a disturbance he would have the Court cleared 
The day was stoking up Some of the pubhc were fanmng themselves with 
newspapers, and there was a constant rustle of crumpled paper On a sign 
from the presiding judge the clerk of the Court brought three fans of plaited 
straw, which the three judges promptly put in action 
My examination began at once The Judge questioned me quite calmly 
and even I drought with a hint of cordiahty For the «th time I was asked 
to give particulars of my identity and though heartily sick of this formahty 
I realized that it was natural enough, after all, it would be a shocking thing 
for the Court to be trying the wrong man 
The Judge then launched mto an account of what f d done stoppmg every 
two or three sentences to ask me Is that correct^^ To which I always replied, 
‘Yes sir , as my lawyer had advised me It was a long business as the Judge 
lingered on each detail Meanwhile the joumahsts scnbbled busily away But 
I was sometimes conscious of the eyes of the youngest fixed on me also those 
of the queer litde robot woman The jurymen, however, were all gazing at 
the red-robed judge and I was again reminded of the row of passengers on 
one side of a tram Presently he gave a shght cough turned some pages of 
his file and still fanmng his face, addressed me gravely 
He now proposed, he said to touch on certain matters which, on a super- 
ficial view, might seem foreign to the case but actually were highly relevant 
I guessed that he was gomg to talk about Mother, and at the same moment 
realized how odious I would find this His first question was Why had I 
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sent my mother to an Institution^ I leplied that the reason was simple I 
hadn t enough money to see that she was properly looked after at home 
Then he asked if the partmg hadn t caused me distress I explained that neither 
Mother nor I expected much of one another — or for that matter of anybody 
else so both of us had got used to the new conditions easily enough The 
Judge then said that he had no wish to piess the point and asked the Prose- 
cutor if he could thmk of any moie questions that should be put to me at 
this stage 

The Prosecutor, who had his back half turned to me, said without look- 
ing in my direction that subject to His Honour s approval he would hke 
to know if I d gone back to the stream with the intention of killing the Arab 
I said No In that case why had I taken a revolver with me, and why go 
back precisely to that spot^ I said it was a matter of pure chance The Prose- 
cutor then observed in a nasty tone Very good That wiU be ill for the 
present 

I couldn t quite follow what came next Anyhow after some palavciing 
between the Bench, the Prosecutor and my counsel the presiding judge 
announced that the court would now rise, there was an adjournment till the 
afternoon when evidence would be taken 

Almost before I knew what was happemng I was rushed out to the piison 
van which drove me back and I was given my midday meal After a short 
time just enough for me to realize how tiied I was feeling they came for 
me I was back in the same room confronting the same face& and the whole 
tiling started aga n But the heat had meanwlnle much mcreased and by 
some miracle fans had been procured for everyone the jury my lawyer the 
Prosecutor and some of the pressmen too The young man and the robot 
woman were still at then places But they were not fanning themselves and 
as before they never took their eyes off me 

I wiped the sweat from my face, but I was barely consaous of where 
or who I was until I heard the Warden of the Home called to the witness- 
box When asked if my mother had complamed about my conduct he said 
Yes but that didn t mean much almost all the inmates of the Home had 
gnevances agamst their relatives The Judge asked him to be more exphat, 
did she reproach me with having sent her to the Home ind he said Yes 
again But this time he didn t qualify Ins answer 

To another question he replied that on the day of the funeral he was some- 
what surpnsed by my calmness Asked to explain what he meant by my 
calmness the Warden lowered his eyes and stared at his shoes for a moment 
Then he explained that I hadn’t wanted to see Mother s body or shed a single 
tear, and that I d left immediately the funeral ended without hngenng at her 
grave Another thing had surpnsed him One of the undertaker s men told 
him that I didn’t know my mother’s age There was a short silence, then the 
Judge asked him if he might take it that he was referring to the pnsoner m 
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the dock The Warden seemed puzzled by this and the Judge expl imed 
It s a formal question I am bound to put it 
The Prosecutor was then asked if he had any questions to put and he 
answerea loudly Certainly not^ I have all I want His tone and the look 
of triumph on his face as he glanced at me were so marked that I felt as I 
hadn t felt for ages I had a foohsh desire to burst into tears For the first time 
I d reahzed how all the e people loathed me 
After asking the jury and my lawyer if they had any questions the Judge 
heard the door-keeper s evidence On steppmg into the box the man threw 
a glance at me then looked away Replying to questions he said that I d 
declined to see Mothei s body I d smoked agarettes and slept and drunk 
cafi an lait It was then I felt a sort of wave of mdignation spreadmg through 
the courtroom, and for the first time I understood that I was guilty They 
got the door-keeper to repeat what he had said about the coffee and my 
smoking The Prosecutor turned to me agam with a gloatmg look m his 
eyes My counsel asked the door-keeper if he too hadn t smoked But the 
Prosecutor took strong exception to this I d hke to know he cned indig- 
nantly who IS on trial m this court Or does my friend think that by 
aspersmg a witness for the prosecution he will shake the evidence the abun- 
dant and cogent evidence agamst his client^ None the less the Judge told 
the door-keeper to answer the question 
The old fellow fidgeted a bit Then Well I know I didn t ought to have 
done It he mumbled, but I did take a fag from the young gentleman when 
he offeied it— -just out of pohteness 

Thejudge asked me ifl had any comment to make None, I said except 
that the witness is quite right It s true I offered him a cigarette 
The door-keeper looked at me with surprise and a sort of gratitude Then 
after hummmg and hawmg for a bit he volunteered the statement that it 
was he who d suggested I should have some coiffee 
My lawyer was exultant The jury will appreaate,’ he said, the import- 
ance of tins admission 

The Prosecutor however was promptly on his feet again Quite so he 
boomed above our heads The jury will appreaate it And they will draw 
the conclusion that, though a third party might madvertendy offer him a 
cup of coffee the pnsoner, m common decency should have refused it if 
only out of respect for the dead body of the poor woman who had brought 
him into the world 

After which the dooi-keeper went back to his seat 
When Thomas Perez was called a court officer had to help him to the 
box Perez stated that, though he had been a great friend of my mother, he 
had met me once only, on the day of the funeral Asked how I had behaved 
that day he said 

Well, I was most upset you know Far too much upset to notice thmgs 
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My grief sort of blinded me I thinlr It had been a great shock ni} dear 
friend s death in fact I fainted during the funeral So I d dn t haidly notice 
the young gentleman at all 

The Prosecutor asked him to tell the court if he d seen me weep And 
when Perez answered No added emphatic? Uy I trust the jury -vvill take 
note of this reply 

My lawyer rose at once, and asked Pe’-ez in a tone that secni'^d to me 
needlessly aggressive 

Now dunk well my man* Can you swear you sa\/ he didnh shed a 
tear? 

Perez answe’‘cd, ^No 

At this some people tittered and my law) er, pushing back one sleeve of 
his gown, said sternly 

That IS typical of the way this case is bemg conducted No attempt is 
bemg made to ehcit the true facts ' 

The Prosecutor igno^'cd this remark he was making dabs with Ins pencil 
on the cover of his brief seemmgly qmte mdijfferent 

There was a break of five mmutes durmg whicn my lawyer told me the 
case was gomg very well mdeed Then Celeste was called He was announced 
as a witness for the defence The defence meant me 

Now and agam Celeste threw me a glance he kept squeezmg Ins panama 
hat between his hands as he ga/e evidei ce He was m his best smt the one he 
wore when sometimes of a Sunday he went with me to the races But 
evidently he hadn t been able to get his collar on the top of his shirt I 
noticed was secured only by a brass stud Asked if I was one of his customers 
he said, Yes and a finend as well’ Asked to state his opimon of me he said 
that I was all right’ and, when told to explam what he meant by that, he 
rephed that everyone knew what that meant Was I a secietive sort of man? 
— No he ans;vered, si ouldn t call him ti?at But he isn t one to waste 
Ins breath like a lot of folks 

The Prosecutor asked him if I always settled my monthly bill at his 
restaurant when he presented it Celeste laughed Oh he paid on the nail all 
right But the bills were just details, like, between him and me Then he 
was asked to say what he thought about the enme He placed In hands on 
the rail of the box and one could see he had a speech all ready 

^To my mmd it was just an acadent or a stroke of bad luck if you prefer 
And a thmg like that takes you off your guard 

He wanted to continue, but the Judge cut him short ‘Quite so ThatsaU, 
thank you ’ 

For a bit Celeste seemed flabbergasted then he explamed that he hadn t 
finished what he wanted to say They told him to continue but to moke it 
hnef 

He only repeated that it was just an accident’ 
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That s as it may be the Judge observed But what we are here for is to 
try such accidents, accordmg to law You can stand down ’ 

Celeste turned and gazed at me His eyes were moist and Ins lips trembhng 
It was exactly as if he d said Well Tve done my best for you, old chap I m 
afraid it hasn t helped much I m sony 

I didn t say anything 01 make any movement but for the first time m 
my hfe I wanted to kiss a man 

The Judge repeated Ins order to stand down and Celeste returned to his 
place amongst the crowd Durmg the rest of die hearing he remained there 
leanmg forward elbows on knees and his panama between his hands not 
missmg a word of the proceedings 

It was Mane s turn next She had a hat on and still looked quite pretty, 
though I much preferred her with her hair free From where I was I had 
ghmpses of die soft curves of her breasts and her underhp had the httle pout 
that always fascmated me She appeared very nervous 

The first question was How long had she known me^ Smce the time when 
she was ni our office she rephed Then the Judge asked her what were the 
relations between us and she said she was my girl friend Answering another 
question, she admitted promismg to marry me The Prosecutor who had 
been studymg a document m front of him asked her rather sharply when 
our haison had begun She gave the date He then observed with a would-be 
casual air that apparently she meant the day following my mother s funeral 
After letting this sink in he remarked m a skghdy iromc tone that obviously 
this was a dehcate topic and he could enter mto the young lady s feelings, 
but — and here his voice grew sterner — ^his duty obhged him to waive con- 
siderations of dehcacy 

After makmg this annoimcenient he asked Maiie to give a full account of 
our doings on the day when I had mtercourse with her for the first time 
Mane wouldn t answer at first, but the Prosecutor msisted, and then she told 
him that we had met at the baths gone together to tlie pictures and then to 
my place He then informed the court that, as a result of certain statements 
made by Mane at the proceedings before the magistrate, he had studied the 
cmema programmes of that date and turning to Mane asked her to name 
the film that we had gone to see In a very low voice she said it was a picture 
with Fernandel m it By the time she had fimshed, the courtioom was so still 
you could have heard a pm drop 

Lookmg very grave the Prosecutor drew hunself up to his full height and 
pointmg at me said in such a tone that I could have sworn he was genuinely 
moved 

Gentlemen of the jury, I would have you note that on the next day after 
his mother’s funeial that man was visitmg the swimming-pool starting a 
liaison with a girl, and gomg to see a comic film That is all I wish to say * 

When he sat down there was the same dead sdence Then all of a sudden 
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Mane burst into tears He d got it all wrong, she said it ^ asn t a bit hke that 
really he d bulliea her into saying the opposite of what she meant She knew 
me very well and she was sure I hadn t done anytlnng really wrong — and 
so on At a sign from the presiding judge one of the court officers led her 
away and the hearing contmued 

Hardly anyone seemed to hsten to Masson, the next witness He stated 
that I was a respectable young fellow and what s more a very decent 
chap Nor did they pay any moie attention to S'^lamano when he told 
them how kmd I d always been to Ins dog or when m answer to a question 
about my mother and my^^elf he said that really Mother and I had very htde 
m common and that explamed why I d fixed up foi her to enter the Home 
You ve got to understand ’ he added You ve got to understand But no 
one seemed to miderstand He was told to stand down 
Raymond was the next and last witness He gave me a httle wave of his 
hand and led off by saying I was imiocent The Judge rebuked Inm 

You are here to gi/e evidence not your views on the case and you must 
confine yourself to answermg the questions put you. 

He was then asked to make clear his relations with the deceased and 
Raymond took tins opportunity of explaining that it was he not I against 
whom the dead man had a grudge, because he Raymond had beaten up 
his sister The Judge asked him if the deceased had no reason to dishke me 
too Raymond told him that my presence on the beach that morning was a 
pure comcidence 

How comes it then the Prosecutor mquired, that lire letter which led 
up to this tragedy was the pnsoner s work^ 

Raymond rephed that this too was due to mere chance 
To which the Prosecutor retorted that m this case chance or mere 
coincidence seemed to play a remarkably large part Was it by chance that 
I hadn t intervened when Raymond assaulted his mistress^ Did this con- 
venient teim chance accomit for my havmg vouched for Raymond at the 
police station ai^d havmg made on that occasion, statements extravagantly 
favourable to him^ In conclusion he asked Raymond to state what were his 
means of hvehliood 

On his describmg himself as a warehouseman the Prosecutor informed 
the jury it was common laiowledge that tlie witness hved on the immoral 
earnings of women I he said, was this man s intimate friend and associate 
m fact the whole background of the crime was of the most squahd descrip- 
tion And what made it even more odious was the personahty of the prisoner, 
an mhuman monster wholly avithout a moral sense 
Raymond began to expostulate and my lawyer too protested fheyweie 
told that the Piosecutor must be allowed to finish his remarks 
^I have nearly done, he said, then turned to Raymond "Was the pnsoner 
youjc friend^’ 
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Certainly We weie the best of pals as they say 

The Prosecutor then put me the same question I looked hard at Raymond 
and he did not turn away 

Then *Yes , I answered 

The Prosecutor turned towards the jury 

Not only did the man before you in the dock indulge m the most shame- 
ful orgies on the day following his mother s funeral He killed a man cold- 
bloodedly m pursuance of some sordid vendetta m the underworld of 
prostitutes and pimps That gentlemen of the jury is the type of man the 
pnsoner is 

No sooner had he sat down than my lawyer out of ail patience raised his 
arms so high that his sleeves fell back showing the full length of his starched 
shirt-cuffs 

Is my chent on ti^al for having buried his mother or for kilhng a man^ 
he asked 

There were some titters in court But then the Prosecutor sprang to his 
feet and drapmg his gown round him said he was amazed at his friend s 
ingenuousness in faihng to see that between these two elements of the case 
there was a vital link They hung together psychologically if he might put 
It so In short he concluded speakmg with great vehemence I accuse the 
pnsoner of behaving at his mother s funeral m a way that showed he was 
already a criminal at heart 

These wo’^ds seemed to take much effect on the jury and pubhc My 
lawyer merely shrugged his shoulders and wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head Bat obviously he was rattled and I had a feelmg thmgs weren’t gomg 
well for me 

Soon after this incident the court rose As I was being taken from the 
courthouse to the prison van I was conscious for a few brief moments of the 
once famihar feel of a summer evemng out of doors And sittmg m the 
darkness of my movmg cell I lecogmzed echomg m my tired brain, all the 
charactenstic sounds of a town I d loved and of a certam hour of the day 
which I had always particularly enjoyed The shouts of newspaper-boys in 
the already languid air the last calls of birds m the pubhc garden the cries 
of sandwich-vendors the screech of trams at the steep coiners of the upper 
town and that faint rusthng over head as darkness sifted down upon the 
harbour — all these sounds made my return to prison like a blind mans 
journey along a route whose every inch he knows by heart 

Yes this w as the evening hour when — how long ago it seemed*— I always 
felt so well content wuth hfe Then what awaited me was a night of easy 
dreamless sleep This was the same hour but with a difference, I was return- 
ing to a cell and what awaited me was a night haunted by forebodings of 
the coming day And so I learnt that famihar paths traced in the dusk of 
summer evenings may lead as well to pnson as to umocent, carefree sleep 
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It IS always inteiestmg even in the piisoner s dock to hear oneself being 
talked about And certainly in the speeches of my hv-T-er and the prosecuting 
counsel a great deal was said about me more m fact about me personally 
than about my enme 

Really there wasn t any very great difference between the two speeches 
Counsel for the defence raised his arms to heaven and pleaded Guilty but 
with extenuating circumstances The Prosecutor made similar gestures he 
agreed that I was guilty but demed extenuating circumstances 
One tlnng about this phase of the trial was lather irksome Quite often, 
mterested as I was m what they had to say I was tempted to put m a word, 
myself But my lawyer had advised me not to You won t do your case 
any good by talking he had warned me In fact there seemed to be a con- 
spiracy to exclude me fiom the proceedmgs I wasn t to have any say and 
my fite was to be deaded out of hand 
It was quite an effort at times for me to refiain from cutting them all 
short and saymg *But, damn it all who s on trial m this court, I d like to 
know^ It s a senous matter for a man bemg accused of murder And I ve 
somethmg really important to tell you 
How^ever, on second thoughts I found I had nothing to say In any case 
I must admit that hearmg oneself talked about loses its interest very soon 
The Prosecutor s speech, espeaally began to bore me before he was half- 
way through It The only things that really caught my attention were 
occasional phrases, his gestures and some elaborate tirades — ^but these were 
isolated patches 

What he was aiming at I gathered was to show that my crime was pre- 
meditated I remember his saymg at one moment, I can piove this, gentle- 
men of the jury to the hilt First you have the facts of the crime, wbch 
are as clear as daylight And then you have what I may call the night side 
of this case the dark workings of a criminal mentahty 
He began by summing up the facts, from my mother s death onwards 
He stressed my heartlessness my mability to state Mother s age my visit to 
the bathing-pool where I met Mane, our matmee at the pictures where a 
Femandel film was showing and finally my return with Mane to my rooms 
I didn t quite follow his remarks at first as he kept on mentiomng the 
pnsoncr^s mistress’ whereas for me she was just Mane Then he came to 
the subject of Raymond It seemed to me that his way of treatmg the facts 
show ed a certain shrewdness All he said sounded quite plausible I d wntten 
the letter in collusion with Raymond so as to entice his mistress to his room 
and subject her to ill-treatment by a man of more than dubious reputadon’ 
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Then on the beach, I d provoked a brawl with Raymond s enemies, m the 
course of which Raymond was wounded Td asked him for Ins revolvei 
and gone back by myself with the mtentioii of using it Then I d shot the 
Arab After the firs^ shot I waited Then to be certain of making a good job 
of it I fired four more shots deliberately pomt blank and m cold blood at 
my victim 

That IS my case he said I have described to you tke series of events 
which led this man to kill the deceased fully aware of what he was doing 
I emphasize this pomt We are not concerned with an act of homicide com- 
mitted on a sudden impulse which might sewe as extenuation I ask you to 
note, gentlemen of the jury that the prisoner is an educated man You will 
have observed the way m which he answered my questions he is intelhgent 
and he knows the value of words And I repeat that 1 is quite impossible to 
assume tliat when he committed the enme he was imawaie what he was 
doing 

I noticed that he laid stress or my intelhgence It puzzled me rather why 
what would count as a good pomt in an ordmary person should be used 
against an accused man as an overwhelming proof of his guilt While think- 
ing this over I missed what he said next until I heard lum exclaim indig- 
nantly ‘And has he uttered a word of regret for his most odious enme? Not 
one word gentlemen Not once in the course of these proceedings did this 
man show the least contrition 

Tummg towards the dock he pointed a finger at me and went on in the 
same strain I really couldiTt understand why he harped on this point so 
much Of course I had to own that he was nght I didn t feel much regret 
for what I d done Still to my mind he oveidid it and I d have liked to have 
a chance of explainmg to him m a quite fnendly almost affectionate way 
that I have never been able really to regret anything n all my life I ve always 
been far too much absorbed m die present moment, or the immediate future, 
to think back Of course m the position mto which I had been forced there 
was no question of my speaking to anyone in that tone I hadn t the right to 
show any fnendly feelmg or possess good mtentions And I tried to foUow 
what came next as the Prosecutor was now considenng what he called my 
‘soul 

He said he d studied it closely — ^and had found a blank hterally nothmg 
gentlemen of the jury’ Really he said, I had no soul there was nothing 
human about me not one of those moral quahties which normal men possess 
had any place in my mentahty No doubt, he added, ‘we should not re- 
proach him with this We cannot blame a man for lacking what it was never 
in his power to acquire But m a criminal court the wholly passive ideal of 
tolerance must give place to a sterner, loftior ideal, that of Justice Espeaally 
when this lack of every decent instinct is such as that of the man before you 
a menace to soaety ’ He proceeded to discuss my conduct towards my 
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mother repeating what he had said in the course of the hearing But he spoke 
at much greater length of my crime at such length mdeed that 1 lost die 
thread and was conscious only of the steadily increasing heat 

A moment came when the Prosecutor paused and fter a short ‘^ilence said 
in a low, vibrant voice Ihis same court, gentlemen will be caUid on to try 
to-monow that most odious of crimes the murder of a fatl ei by his son 
To his imnd such a crime was almost unimaginable But he ventured to 
hope Justice would be meted out without faltering And yet he made bold 
to say the horror that even the crime of parricide inspired in him paled 
beside the loathing inspired by my callousness 

This man who is morally guilty of Ins mother s death is no less unfit to 
have a place m the commumty than that other man who did to death the 
father that begat him And mdeed the one crime led on to the other the 
first of these two criminals the man in the dock set a precedent if I may 
put It so and authorized the second crime Yes gentlemen I am convinced 
— ^here he raised his voice a tone — that you v ill not find I am exaggerating 
the case against the prisoner when I say that he is also guilty of tlie murder 
to be tried to-morrow in this court And I look to you for a verdict accord- 
ingly 

The Prosecutoi paused again to wipe the sweat off his face He then 
explained that Ins duty was a pamful one but he would do it without flinch 
mg This man has I repeat no place in a commumty whose basic pnnciples 
he flouts without compunction Nor heartless as he is has he any claim to 
mercy I ask you to impose the extreme penalty of the hw and I Tsk it 
without a qualm In the course of a long career m which it has often been 
my duty to ask foi a capital sentence, never have I felt that painful duty 
weigh so httle on my mind as in the present case In demanding a verdict 
of murder without extenuating circumstances I am followmg not only the 
dictates of my consaence and a sacied obligation but also those of the 
natural and righteous indignation I feel at the sight of a criminal devoid of 
the least spark of human feehng 

When the Prosecutor sat down there was a longish silence Personally I 
was quite overcome by the heat and my amazement at what I had been 
heanng The prcsidmg judge gave a short cough, and asked me in a very 
low tone if I had anythmg to say I rose and as I felt in the mood to speak 
I said the first thing that crossed my mmd that I d had no intention of killing 
the Arab The Judge replied that this statement would be taken into con- 
sideration by the court Meanwhile he would be glad to hear before my 
counsel addressed the court, what were the motives of my crime So far he 
must admit, he hadn t fully understood the grounds of my defence 

I tried to explain that it was because of the sun but I spoke too qiuckly and 
ran my words mto each other I was only too conscious that it sounded non- 
sensic^, and, m fact, I heard people nttenng 
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My lawyer shrugged his shoulders Then he was directed to address the 
couit in Ins turn But all he did was to point out the lateness of the hour and 
lo ask for an adjournment till the following afternoon To this the Judge 
agreed 

When I was brought back next day the electric fans weie still churmng 
up the heavy air and the jurymen plymg their gaudy httle fans m a sort of 
steady rhythm The speech for the defence seemed to me interminable At 
one moment however I pricked up my ears it was when I heard him say- 
mg It IS true I killed a man He went on m the same strain, saymg I when 
he referied to me It seemed so queer that I bent towards the pohceman on 
my right and asked him to explain He told me to shut up then after a 
moment whispered They all do that It seemed to me that the idea behmd 
it was still further to exclude me J&om the cose to put me olF the map so to 
speak by substituting the lawyer for myself Anyway it hardly mattered, 

I already felt worlds away from tbs courtroom and its tedious proceedmgs 

My lawyei m any case struck me as feeble to the pomt of bemg ridiculous 
He hurried through Ins plea of provocation and then he too started in 
about my soul But I had an imp^-ession that he had much less talent than 
the Prosecutor 

I too he said have closely studied tbs mans soul but, unlike my 
learned friend for the prosecution I have found somethmg there Indeed I 
may say that I have read the prisoner s mmd like an open book ^ What he 
had read there was that I was an excellent young fellow a steady conscien- 
tious worker who did bs best by bs employer that I was popular with 
everyone and sympathetic m others troubles According to bm I was a 
dutiful son who had supported bs mother as long as he was able After 
anxious consideration I had reached the conclusion that by entenng a 
Home the old lady would have comforts that my means didn t permit me 
to provide for her I am astounded gentlemen he added by the attitude 
taken up by my learned friend m referring to this Home Surely if proof be 
needed of the excellence of such mstituaons we need only remember that 
they are promoted and financed by a Government department I noticed 
that he made no reference to the funeral and tbs seemed to me a serious 
omission But what with bs long-wmdedness the endless days and horns 
they had been discussing my soul and the rest of it I found that my mind 
had gone blurred everything was dissolving mto a greyish, watery haze 

Only one madent stands out towards the end while my counsel rambled 
on I heard the tm trumpet of an ice-cream vendor in tlie street a small slinll 
sound cutting across the flow of words And then a rush of memones went 
though my mmd — memones of a hfe wbch was mine no longer and had 
once provided me with the surest^ humblest pleasures warm smells of 
summer, my favounte streets the sky at evenmg Mane s dresses and her 
laugh The futility of what was happenmg here seemed to take me by the 
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throat I felt like vomiting, and I had only one idea to get it over to go back 
to my cell, and sleep and sleep 
Dimly I heard my counsel making his last appeal 
Gentlemen of diejury surely you will rot end to Ins death a decent hard- 
working young man because for one tragic moment he lost his self-control^ 
Is he not sufficiently punished by the lifelong remorse that is to be his lot^ 
I confidently await your verd ct the only verdict possible — that of homicide 
vath extenuating circumstances ’ 

The court rose and the lawyer sat down looking thoroughly exhausted 
Some of his colleagues came to him and shook Ins hand You put up a 
magmficent show old chap ’ I heaid one of them say Another lawyer even 
called me to witness Fire wasn t it^ I agreed but insincerely I was far too 
tired tojudgeifit had been fine or otherwise 
Meanwhile the day was ending and the heat becoming less intense By 
some vague sounds that reached me from the street I knew^ that the cool of 
the evening had set m We all sat on waitmg Ard what we all were waiting 
for really concerned nobody but me I looked round the courtroom It was 
exactly as it had been on the first day I met the eyes of the journahst m grey 
and the robot •'voman This remmded me that not once durmg the whole 
hearing had I tried to catch Mane s eye It wasn t that I d forgotten her only 
I was too preoccupied I saw her now seated between Celeste and Raymond 
She gave me a httle wave of her hand as if to say At last ^ Shewassmihng 
but I could tell that she was rather anxious But my heart seemed turned to 
stone and I couldn t even return her smile 
The judges came back to their seats Someone read out to the jury very 
rapidly, a string of questions I caught a word here and there ‘Murder of 
malice aforethought Provocation Extenuating arcumstances The 
jury went out, and I was taken to the httle room where I had already waited 
My lawyer came to see me, he was very talkative and showed more cordiality 
and confidence than e/er before He assured me that all would go well and 
I d get off with a few years imprisonment or transportation I asked him 
what were the chances of gettmg the sentence quashed He said there was 
no chance of that He had not raised any pomt of law, as this was apt to 
prejudice the ju’-y And it was difficuh to get ajudgment quashed except on 
technical grounds I saw his point, and agreed Looking at the matter dis- 
passionately, I shaied his view Otherwise there would be no end to litiga- 
tion In any case, the lawyer said you can appeal m the ordmary way 
But I m convmced the verdict will be favourable 
We waited for quite a while a good three-quarteis of an hour I should 
say Then a bell rang My lawyer left me saymg 

The foreman of the jury will read out the answers You wiU be called on 
after that to hear the judgment 

Some doors banged I heaid people hurrymg down flights of steps but 
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couldii t tell whether they were near by or distant Then I heaid a \oice 
droning away m the courtroom 

When the bell rang again and I stepped back into the dock, the silence 
of the courtroom closed in round me and with the silence came a queer 
sensation when I noticed that for the first time, the young journalist kept his 
eyes averted I didn t look in Mane s direction In fact I Ind no time to look 
as the presidmg judge had already started pronouncing a rigmarole to the 
effect that hn the name of the French People I was to be decapitated m some 
pubhc place 

It seemed to me then tha I could interpret the look on the faces of those 
present, it was one of almost respectful sympathy The policemen too 
handled me very gently The lawyer placed his hand on my wnst I had 
stopped thinkmg altogether I heard the Judge s voice askmg if I had anythmg 
more to say After thinkmg for a moment I answered No’ Then the 
policemen ^ed me out 


5 

I HAVE just refused for the third time to see the prison chaplam I have 
notlimg to say to Inm don t feel hke talking — ^and shall be seemg him quite 
soon enough, anyway The only thnig that interests me now is the problem 
of arcumventmg the maclime, learmng if the mevitable admits a loophole 
They have moved me to another cell In this one lymg on my back I 
can see the sky and there is nothmg else to see Allmy time is spent in watch- 
mg the slowly changing colours of the sky as day moves on to night I put 
my hands behind my head gaze up and wait 
Tins pioblem of a loophole obsesses me, I am always wondermg if there 
have been cases of condemned prisoners escapmg from the implacable 
maclnnery ofjustice at the last moment bieakmg through the pohee cordon 
vanishing in the mck of time before the gmllotme falls Often and often I 
blame myself for not havmg given more attention to accounts of pubhc 
executions One should always take an mteiest m such matters Theie s never 
any knowing what one may come to Like everyone else I d read descnptions 
of executions m the papers But techmeal books deahng with this subject 
must certainly exist only I d never felt suffiaently mterested to look them 
up And m these books I might have foimd escape stones Surely they d have 
told me that m one case anyhow the wheels had stopped that once if only 
once, in that inexorable maich of events chance or luck had played a happy 
part Just once^ In a way I think that single instance would have satisfied me 
My emotion would have done the rest The papers ofien talk of ^a debt owed 
to soaety’ — a debt which accordmg to them must be paid by the offender 
But talk of that sort doesn t touch the imagmation No the one thmg that 
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counted for me was tbe possibility of makmg a dash for it and defeating their 
bloodthirsty rite of a mad stampede to freedom that would anyhow give 
me a moment s hope the gambler s last thiow Naturally all that hope 
could come to was to be knocked down at the corner of a street or picked 
oif by a ballet in my back But all thmgs considered even this luxury was 
forbidden me I was caught in the rat-trap irrevocably 

Try as I might I couldn t stomach this brutal certitude For really when 
one came to thinlc of it there was di proportion between the judgment on 
which it was based and the unalterable sequence of events starting from the 
moment when that judgment was delivered The fact that the verdict was 
read out at 8 p m rather than at 5 the fact that it might have been quite 
different that it was given by men who change their underclothes 
and was credited to so vague an entity as the French People — ^for that 
matter why not to the Chmese or the German People^ — all these facts 
seemed to deprive the court’s decision of much of its gravity Yet I could but 
recogmze that from the moment the verdict was given its effects became 
as cogent as tangible as, foi example tins wall against which I was lymg 
pressing my back to it 

When such thoughts crossed my mmd I remembered a &tory Mother used 
to tell me about my father I never set eyes on him Perhaps the only things 
I really knew about him were what Mother had told me One of these was 
that he d gone to see a murderer executed The mere thought of it turned 
his stomach But he d seen it through and on coming home was violently 
sick At the time I found my fathers conduct rather disgusting But 
now I understood it was so natural How had I failed to recogmze that 
nothing was more impoitant than an execution that viewed from one angle 
It s the only thing that can genmnely interest a man^ And I decided that 
if ever I got out of jail I d attend every execution that took place I was 
unwise no doubt, even to consider this possibility Foi the moment I d 
pictured myself in freedom standing belnnd a double lank of policemen — 
on the right side of the hne so to speak — the mere thought of being an on- 
looker who comes to see the show, and can go home and vomit afterwards 
flooded my mind with a wild absurd exultation It was a stupid thmg to let 
my imagination run away with me like that a moment later I had a shiver- 
ing fit and had to wrap myself closely m my blanket But my teeth went on 
chattering nothing would stop them 

Still obviously, one can’t be sensible all the time Another equally ridi- 
culous fancy of mine was to fiame new laws, altering the penalties What 
was wanted to my mmd was to give the criminal a chance, if only a dog s 
chance, say one chance m a thousand There might be some drug or com- 
bination of drugs which would kill the paaent (I thought of him as *the 
patient ) mne hundred and iimety times in a thousand That he should know 
this was of course essential For after taking much thought calmly I came 
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to the conclusion that what was wrong about the gmllotine was that the 
condemned man had no chance at all absolutely none In fact the patient s 
death had been ordained irrevocably It was a foregone conclusion If by 
some fluke the knife didn t do its job they started again So it came to this 
that — against the giam no doubt — die condemned man had to hope the 
apparatus was in good working order ^ This I thought was a flaw in the 
system and on the face of it, my /lew was sound enough On the other 
hand I had to admit it proved the efSciency of tlie system It came to this 
the man under sentence was obliged to collaborate mentally it was m his 
interest that all should go off without a hitch 

Another thing I had to recogmze was that, until now I d had wrong ideas 
on the subject For some reason Td always supposed that one had to go up 
steps and chmb on to a scaffold to be guillotined Probably that was because 
of the 1789 Revolution I mean what I d learnt about it at school and the 
pictures I had seen Then one mormng I remembered a photograph the 
newspapers had featured on the occasion of the execution of a famous 
crimmal Actually the apparatus stood on the ground there was nothmg 
very impressive about it and it was much narrower than I d imagined It 
struck me as rather odd that picture had escaped my memory until now 
What had struck me at the time was the neat appearance of the gmllotme its 
shining surfaces and fimsh reminded one of some laboratory mstrument One 
always has exaggerated ideas about what one doesn t know Now I had to 
admit It seemed a very simple process gettmg gmllotmed the maclnne is on 
the same level as the man and he walks towards it as one steps forward to 
meet somebody one knows In a sense that too was disappomtmg The 
business of climbing a scaffold leavmg the world below one so to speak 
gave something for a man s imagmation to get hold of But as it was the 
maclime dominated everything they killed you discreetly with a hmt of 
shame and much efSciency 

There were two other things about which I was always thmking the 
dawn and my appeal However I did my best to keep my noind off these 
thoughts I lay down looked up at the sky and forced myself to study it 
When the hght began to turn green I knew that mght was coming Another 
thing I did to deflect the course of my thoughts was to listen to my heart 
I couldn t imagine that this faint throbbing which had been with me for so 
long, would ever cease Imagmation has never been one of my strong points 
Still I tried to picture a moment when the beatmg of my heart no longer 
echoed m my head But m vam The dawn and my appeal were still there 
And I ended by believmg it was a silly thmg to try to force one s thoughts 
out of their natural groove 

They always came for one at dawn that much I knew So really all my 
nights were spent in waitmg for that dawn I have never liked being taken 
by surprise When something happens to me I want to be ready for it That's 
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why I got into the hibit of sleeping oft and on in the daytime and watching 
tlaough the night for the first hint of daybreak m the dark dome above The 
worst period of the mght was that vague hour when I knew they usually 
come once it was after midnight I waited listening intently Never before 
had my ears peiceived so many noises, such tiny sounds Still I must say I 
lucky in one respect never during any of those periods did I hear foot- 
steps Modierused osay that how ever miserable one is there’s always some- 
tlnng to be thankful for And each monnng when the sky brightened and 
light began to flood my cell, I agreed with her Because I might just as well 
have heard footsteps ai d felt my heart shattered into bits Even though the 
faintest rustle sent me hurrymg to the door and pressmg an ear to the rough 
cold wood, I listened so intently that I could hear my breathing, quick and 
hoarse like a dog’s panting — even so there was an end, my heart hadn t spht, 
and I knew I had another twenty-four hours respite 

Then all day there was my appeal to think about I made the most of this 
idea, studying my effects so as to squeeze out the maximum of consolation 
Thus I always began by assuming the worst my appeal was dismissed That 
meant of course I was to die Sooner than others obviously But I re- 
mmded myself it s common knowledge that life isn t worth livmg any- 
how And on a wide view I could see that it makes httle difference whether 
one dies at the age of thirty 01 three-score and ten — smee in either case other 
men and women will contmue li\nng the world will go on as before Also 
whether I died now or forty years hence this business of dymg had to be 
got through, inevitably Still somehow this Ime of thought wasn’t as con- 
solmg as It should have been the idea of all those years of hfe m hand was a 
galhng reminder^ However I could argue myself out of it by picturing what 
would have been my feehngs when my term was up and death had cornered 
me Once one’s up against it the precise maimer of one s death has obviously 
small importance Therefore — but it was hard not to lose the thread of the 
argument leadmg up to that ‘therefore — should be prepared to face the 
dismissal of my appeal 

At this stage but only at this stage I had, so to speak the right and 
accordmgly I gave myself leave to consider the other alternative that my 
appeal was successful And then the trouble was to calm down that sudden 
rush of joy raang through my body and even brmgmg tears to my eyes But 
It was up to me to bring my nerves to heel and steady my mind, for, even 
m considering this possibility I had to keep some order in my thoughts so 
as to make my consolations, as regards the first alternative more plausible 
When I d succeeded I had earned a good hour s peace of mmd and that 
anyhow was something 

It was at one of these moments that I refiised once again to see the chap- 
lain I was lying down and could mark the summer evemng coming on by 
a soft golden glow spreadmg across the sky I had just turned down my 
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appeal and felt my blood circulating with slow steady throbs No I didn’t 
want to see the chaplain Then I did something I hadn t done for quite 
a while I fell to thinking about Marie She hadn t written for ages probably 
I surmised she had grown tired of bemg the mistress of a man sentenced to 
death Or she might be ill or dead After all such tlniigs happen How 
could I have known about it, since apart fiom our two bodies separated 
now there was no hnk between us nothmg to remind us of each othei^ 
Supposing she weie dead her memory would mean nothing couldn t feel 
an interest in a dead girl This seemed to me quite normal )ust as I lealized 
peoole would soon forget me once I was dead I couldn t e\ en say that Jus 
was hard to stomach really there s no idea to which one doesnt ger 
acclim''tized in time 

My thoughts had reached this point when the chapl in walked in, un- 
announced I couldn’t help givmg a start on seemg him He noticed tins 
evidently as he piomptly told me not to be alarmed I remmded Lim that 
usually Ins visits v^ere at another hour and for a pretty gum occasion This, 
he rephed was jast a friendly visit it had no concern w^ith my appeal about 
which he kne\/ no tiling Then he sat down o*' my bed asking me to sit 
beside Inm I refused — uot because I had anything ag«.inst ^nm he seemed a 
mild amiable man 

He remamed qmte still at first Ins arms resting on h s knees his eyes 
fixed on ins hands They were slender but s newy hmds which made me 
think of two mmble httle ammals Then he gently rubbed them together 
He stayed so long in the same position that for a while I almost forgot he 
was there 

All of a sudden he jerked Ins head up and looked me in the eyes 

Why he asJLed don t you let me come to see you^ 

I explained that I didn t believe m God 

Aie }ou really so sure of that? 

I said I saw no pomt m troublmg my head about the matter whether I 
beheved or didn’t was to my mind a question of so httle importance 

He then leant back against the wall Lying his hands flat on his 
thighs Almost without seemmg to address me he remarked that he d 
often noticed one fanaes one is quite sure about something when m 
pom^ of fact one isn t When I said notlimg he lool ed at me agam, and 
asked 

‘Don t you agree? 

I said that seemed quite possible But though I nnghtn t be so sure about 
what interested me I was absolutely sure about what didn t interest me And 
the question he had raised didn t interest me at all 

He looked away and without altenng his posture asked if it was because 
I felt utterly desperate that I spoke hke this I explamed that it wasn t despair 
I felt, b It fe^r — whnch was natural enough 
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In that case he said firmly God can help you All the men I ve seen m 
your position turned to Him in their time of trouble 

Obviously I rephed they were at hbeity to do so if they felt like it I 
however, didn t want to be helped and I hadn t time to woik up interest 
for sometlnng that didn t mterest me 

He fluttered his hands fretfully then sitting up, smoothed out Ins cassock 
When this was done he began talking agam addressing me as my friend 
It wasn t because I d been condemned to death he said that he spoke to me 
in this way In his opmion every man on the earth was under sentence of 
death 

There I interrupted him that wasn t the same thing, I pointed out and 
V hat s more could be no consolation 
He nodded Maybe Still if you don t die soon you 11 die one day And 
then the same question will arise How will you face that tei able final hour ^ 

I rephed that I d face it exactly as I 'Vvas facing it now 
Thereat he stood up and lool ed me straight in the eyes It was a trick I 
knew well I used to amuse myself trying it on Emmanuel and Celeste and 
mne rimes out of ten they d look away uncomfortably I could see the 
chaplam was an old hand at it as his gaze never faltered And Ins voice was 
qmte steady when he said Have you no hope at all^ Do you really think 
that when you die you die outnght and notlnng remains^ 

I said Yes 

He dropped his eyes and sat down again He was truly sorry for me, he 
said It must make hfe unbearable for a man, to think as I did 
The priest was begmnmg to bore me and restmg a shoulder on the wall 
just beneath the httle skyhght I looked away Though I didn t trouble much 
to follow what he said I gathered he was questionmg me again Presently 
his tone became agitated urgent and as I reahzed that he was genuinely 
distressed I began to pay more attention 
He said he felt convinced my appeal would succeed but I was saddled 
with a load of guilt of which I must get nd In his view man s justice was a 
vain thmg only God s justice mattered I pomted out that the former had 
condemned me Yes he agreed but it hadn t absolved me from my sin I 
told him that I wasn’t conscious of any sin’ all I knew was that I d been 
gmlty of a crimmal oifence Well I was paymg the penalty of that offence, 
and no one had the light to expect anything more of me 
Just then he got up again and it stiuck me that if he wanted to move m tins 
tiny cell almost the only choice lay between standing up and sittmg down 
I was starmg at the floor He took a smglc step towaids me and halted as if 
he didn t dare to come nearer Then he looked up through the bars at the sky 
You re mistaken, my son he said gravely There s more that might be 
required of you And perhaps it will be reqmred of you 
What do you mean^ 
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You might be asked to see 

To see what^ 

Slowly the priest gazed round my cell and I was struck by the sadness of 
Ins voice when he spoke agam 

These stone walls I know it only too well are teeped in human suffering 
I ve never been able to look at them without a shudder And yet — ^beheve 
me I am speaking from the depths of my heart — I Inotp that even the 
wietchedest among you have sometimes seen taking form upon that giey- 
ness a divme face It s that face you are asked to see 

This roused me a httle I mformed him that I d been staring at those walls 
for months there was nobody, nothing m the world I knew better than I 
knew them And once upon a time perhaps I used to try to see a face But 
It was a sun-gold face glowing with desire — Mane s face I had no luck 
I d never seen it and now I d given up trying Indeed I d never seen any- 
thing taking form as he called it against those grey walls 

The chaplain gazed at me mournfully I now had my back to the wall and 
light was flowmg over my forehead He muttered some words I didnt 
catch then abruptly asked if he might kiss me I said No Then he turned 
came up to the wall and slowly drew his hand along it 

Do you really love these eartMy tilings so very much^ he asked in a low 
voice 

I made no reply 

For quite a while he kept his eyes averted Hhs piesence was getting more 
and more irksome and I was on the pomt of telling him to go and leav e 
me m peace when all of a sudden he swung round on me and burst out 
passionately 

No* No* I refuse to beheve it I m sure you ve often wished there was 
an after-hfe 

Of course I had I told him Everybody has that wish at times But that 
had no more importance than wishing to be nch or to swim very fast or 
to have a better-shaped mouth It was in the same order of things I was gomg 
on in the same vein, when he cut in with a question How did I picture my 
hfe after the graved 

I fairly bawled out at Inm A life m which I can remember this hfe on 
earth That s all I want of it And m the same breath I told him Td had 
enough of his company 

But apparently he had moie to say on the subject of God I went close 
up to him and made a last attempt to explam that I d very httle time left 
and I wasn t gomg to waste it on God 

Then he tned to change the subject by askmg me why I hadn t once 
addressed Inm as Father seeing that he was a pnest That irntated me still 
more and I told him he wasn t my father quite the contrary he was on 
the others side 
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No no my son lie said laying Ins hand on my shonlder Vm 01 yotr 
Side though you don t realize it — ^because youi heart is hardened But I shall 
pray for you 

Tl en I don t know how it was but something seemed to bieak inside 
me, and I started yelling at the top of my voice I hurled msults at him I told 
Inm not to waste his rotten prayers on me it was better to burn than to dis- 
appear I d taken him by the neckband of his cassock and in a sort of ecstasy 
of joy and rage, I poured out on him all the thoughts that had been simmering 
in my brain He seemed so cocksure you see And yet none of his certamties 
was worth one strand of a woman’s hair Living as he did like a corpse, he 
cculdn t even be sure of benig ahve It might look as if my hands were 
emptj. Actually I was sure ofmyself, sure about every thing far surer than he, 
sure of my present hfe and of the deatli that was commg That no doubt was 
all I had but at least that certamty was something I could get my teeth mto — 
just as It had got its teeth into me I d been right I was still right I was always 
light I d passed my hfe m a certain way and I might have passed it in a differ- 
ent way if i d felt hke it Td acted thus and I hadn t acted otherwise I hadn’t 
done X whereas I had done y ot z And what did that mean^ That all the 
time I d been waiting for this present moment, for that dawn to-morrow’s 
or another day s which was to justify me Nothing, nothmg had the least 
importance and I knew quite well why He, too, knew why From the 
darK. honzon of my future a sort of slow persistent breeze had been blowing 
towards me, all my hfe long from the years that were to come And on its 
way that breeze had levelled out all the ideas that people tned to foist on 
me in the equally unreal years I then was hving through What difference 
could they make to me, the death of others, or a mother s love, or his God, 
or the way one deades to hve the fate one thmks one chooses, smee one 
and the same fate was hound to choose’ not only me but thousands of 
milhons of privileged people who, hke him called diemselves my brothers 
Surely surely he must see that^ Every man ahve was pnvileged, there was 
only one class of men, the pnvileged class All alike would he condemned 
to die one day, his turn too would come like the others’ And what dif- 
feicnce could it make if after being charged with murder he were executed 
because he didn’t weep at his mother s funeral smee it all came to the same 
thing m the end^ The same thing for Salamano s wife and for Salamano s 
dog That httle robot woman was as ‘guilty’ as the girl from Pans who had 
married Masson or as Mane, who wanted me to marry her What did it 
matter if Raymond was as much my pal as Celeste, who was a far wortber 
man^ What did it matter if at this very moment Mane was kissing a new 
boy friend^ As a condemned man himself couldn t he grasp what I meant 
by that dark wand blowing from my future? 

I had been shouting so much that I’d lost my breath and just then the 
warders rushed m and started trymg to release the chaplain from my gnp 
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One of them made as if to s^'nke me The chaplain quietened them down, 
and gazed at me for a moment witnout spealong I could sec tears in his 
eyes Then he turned and left the cell 
Once he d gone I felt calm agam But alt tins excitement 1 ad exliausted 
me and I dropped heavily on to my sleenmg-plank I mast hrwt had a longish 
sleep for, when I woke the sta s were shinmg down on my face Sounds of 
the countryside came faintly in and the cool mght air veined with smells 
of earth and salt fanned my cheeks The marvellous peace of the sleepbound 
summer mght flooded through me like a tide Then just on the edge of 
daybreak I heard a steamers siren People v/ere starting on a voyage to a 
world wnicli had ceased to concern me for ever Almost for the first time 
in many months I thought of my mothei And now it seemed to me I 
understood why at her hfe s end she had taken on a fiance why she d 
played at making a fiesh start There too m that Home where hves were 
flickering out the dusk came as a mournful solace With death so near 
Mother must have fek hke someone on the bnnk of freedom ready to start 
hfe all over agam No one no one in the world had any right to weep for 
her And I too felt ready to start hfe over again It was as if that great rush 
of anger had washed me clean emptied me of hope and gazing up at the 
dark sky spangled with its signs and stars for the first time the first I laid 
my heart open to the benign mdifference of the universe To feel it so hke 
myself indeed o brotherly made me reahze that I d been happy and that 
I was happy still For all to be accomphshed for me to feel less lonely, all 
that remained was to hope that on the day of my e vecution there should be 
a huge crowd of spectators and th t thev should greet me with howls of 
execration 
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The day was one of the rare ones when Mespoulets and I had a guest at our 
tables Most of the time I mugged mto a large mirror in back of me Mes- 
poulets stood next to me and shook his head Mespoulets was a waiter and I 
was his bus boy Our station was on the low rear balcony of the main 
dining-room of a hotel I shall call the Splendide, a vast and luxurious struc- 
ture with many mirrors which gave up its unequal struggle with economics 
not long after the boom days and has smce most probably been converted 
mto an office building or torn down 

Before commg to America I had worked a short wMe in a hotel in Tirol 
that belonged to my uncle German was my native language and I knew 
enough Enghsh to get along m New York City but my French was ex- 
tremely bad The French language m all its aspects was a passion with Mes- 
poulets and he had plenty of time to teach it to me 

*When I say Le chten est utile there is one proposition When I say Je 
crois que le chten est utile there are two When I say Je crois que le chten est 
utile quand il garde la matson how many propositions are there^ 

Three 
Very good 

Mespoulets nodded gravely m approval At that moment Monsieur 
Victor the maitre d hotel walked through oui section of tables and the 
other waiters near by stopped talkmg to each other straightened a tablecloth 
here moved a chair there arranged their side towels smoothly over their 
arms, tugged at their jackets, and pulled their bow ties Only Mespoulets was 
indifferent He walked slowly toward the pantry past Monsieur Victor 
holding my arm I walked with him and he continued the instruction 

* L abetllefatt du mtel The verb fatt m this sentence m itself is msuffi- 
aeiit It does not say what the bee does, therefoie we round out the idea by 
adding the words du met These words are called un complement The 
sentence ' Vahetllefatt du mtel contains then what^ 

It contains one verb one subject and one complement 
Very good, excellent Now run down and get the Camembert the salade 
escarokf the hard water crackers, and the demitassc for Mr Frank Munsey on 
Table Eighty-six 

Our tables — Nos 8i 82 and 86 — ^were in a noisy draughty corner of the 
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balcony They stood faang the staiis fioin the dining-room and were 
between two doors One door led to the pantry and was hung on whining 
hmges On wet days it sounded hke an angry cat and it was continually 
kicked by the boots of waiters ruslnng in and out with trays in their hands 
The other door led to a linen closet 

The waiters and bus boys squeezed by our tables carrying trays The ones 
with trays full of food earned them Ingh over then heads, the ones with 
dirty dishes earned them low extended in front They frequently bumped 
into each other and there would be a crash of silver, glasses, and china, and 
cream tncklmg over the edges of the trays m tmn streams Whenever this 
happened Monsieur Victor laced to our section followed by his captams, to 
direct the cleaning up of the mess and paafy the guest It was a common 
sight to see people standing m our section napkins m hand complaining 
suid brushing them<?elves off and waving their arms angrily m the air 

Monsieur Victor used our tables as a kmd of penal colony to which he 
sent guests who were notonous cranks people who had forgotten to tip him 
o\er a long period of time and needed a reminder, undesirables who 
looked out of place m better sections of the dming-ioom and guests who 
were known to huger for hours over an order of hors d oeuvres and a glass 
of milk wlule well-paying guests had to stand at the door waiting for a 
table 

Mespoulets was the ideal man for Monsieur Victor s purposes He com- 
plemented Monsieur Victor's plan of pimishment He was probably the 
worst w alter m the world and I had become his bus boy aftei I fell down the 
stairs into die mam part of the dimng-room with eight pheasants a la 
Souvaroff When I was sent to him to take up my duties as Ins assistant, he 
introduced himself by saymg My name is eas^ to remenber Just dunk of 
my clnckens’ — mespoulets^ — Mespoulets ' 

Rarelv did any guest who was seated at one of oui tables leave the hotel 
with a desire to come back agam If there was any broken glass around the 
dinmg-room, It was always m our spmach The occupants of Tables Nos 8i 
82 and 86 slnfted in their chairs, staled at the pantry door, looked around and 
made signs of distress at other waiters and captams while they waited for their 
food When the food finally came, it was cold and was often not what had 
been ordered While Mespoulets explamed what the unordered food was, 
teUmg m detail how it was made and what the mgredients were, and offered 
hollow excuses, he dribbled mayonnaise, soup, or mint sauce over the guests 
upset the coffee, and sometimes even managed to break a plate or two I 
helped him as best I could 

At the end of a meal Mespoulets usually presented the guest with some- 
body else s check, or it turned out that he had neglected to adjust the differ- 
ence in price between what the guest had ordered and what he had got By 
then the guest just held out Ins hand and cned, Ne\ei mmd, never mind, 
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give It to me, just give it to me’ 1 11 pay just to ge^- out of lure’ Give it to 
me, for God s sake ’ Then the guest would pay and go He ould stop on the 
way out at the maitre d hotel s desk and show Monsieur Victor and his 
captams the spots on his clothes bang on the desk and swear he would 
never come back again Monsieur Victor and his captams would hsten make 
faces of compassion, say Oh’ and Ah’ and look darkly towards us across 
the room and promise that we would be fired the same day But the next 
day we would still be there 

In the hours between meals while the other waiters were occupied filhng 
salt and pepper shakers oil and vinegar bottles and mustard pots andcoiuit- 
ing the diity hnen and dusting the chairs Mespoulets would walk to a table 
near the entrance right next to Monsieur Victor s own desk overlookmg 
the lounge of the hotel There he adjusted a special readmg lamp winch he 
had demanded and obtained from the management spread a p ece of 
bilhard cloth over the table ai d arranged on top of th s a large blotter and a 
small one an inkstand and half a dozen penholders Then he drew up a chan 
and seated himself He had a large assortment of fine copper pen pomts of 
various sizes and he shaipened them on a piece of sandpaper He would 
select the pen pomt and the holder he wanted and begin to make circles in 
the air Then drawmg towards Inm a gilt-edged place card or a crested one 
on which menus were written he would go to work When he had finished 
he arranged the cards all over the table to let them dry and sat there at ease 
only a step or two firom Monsieur Victor s desk m a sector mvaded by other 
waiters only when they were to be called down or to be discharged waiters 
who came with nervous hands and fnghtened eyes to face Monsieur Victor 
Mespoulets s speaal talent guaranteed him his job and set him apart from the 
ordmary waiters He was further distingmshed by the fact that he was per- 
mitted to wear glasses a pruilege denied all other waiters no matter how 
nearsighted or astigmatic 

It was said of Mespoulets variously that he vas the father the uncle or the 
brother of Monsieur Victor It was also said of him that he had once been the 
director of a lycee m Pans The truth was that he had never known Monsieui 
Victoi on the other side and I do not think there was any secret between them, 
only an understanding a subtle sympathy of some kmd I learned that he had 
once been a tutor to a family m which there was a very beautiful daughter 
and that this was something he did not like to talk about He loved ammals 
almost as dearly as he loved the French language He had taken it upon him- 
self to w atch over the fish v/lnch were m an aquanum m the outer lobby of 
the hotel he fed the pigeons m the courtyard and he extended his mterest 
to the birds and beasts and crustaceans that came ahve to the kitchen He 
begged the cooks to deal quickly as pamlessly as could be with lobsters 
and terrapms If a guest brought a dog to our section, Mespoulets was mostly 
under the table with the dog 
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At mealtime while we waited for the few guests who came oui way 
Mespouicts sat out m the linen closet on a small box wheie he could keep an 
eye on our tables through, the partly open door He leaned comfortably 
against a pile of tablecloths and napkins At his side was an ancient Gmm- 
fnaire Fran^atse and wlnle his hands were foMed in his lap the palms up the 
thumbs cruismg ovei them m small silent ciicles he made me repeat exer- 
cises simple, compact and easy to remember He knew them all by heart 
and soon I did too He made me go over and ovei them until my pronunaa- 
tion was right Ah of them were about ammals There were The Sage 
Salmon The Cat and the Old Woman The Society of Beavers^ The 
Bear in the Sviss Mountains The Intelhgence of the Partndge The Lion 
of Florence and The Bird m the Cage 
We started with The Sage Salmon in January that year and were at the 
end of The Bear in the Swiss Mountains when the sumi lei garden opened 
111 May At that season busmess fell oif for dniner and all during the summer 
we were busy only at luncheon Mf^spoulets had time to go home m the 
afternoons and he suggested that I continue studying there 
He hved in the house of a relative on West T\/enty-fourth Street On the 
sidewalk m front of the house next dooi stood a laige vvooden horse painted 
red the sign of a sadcilemaker Across the street was a place where horses 
were auctioned off and up the block was an Italian poultry maiket with a 
picture of a chicken painted on its front Hens and roosters crowded the 
market every morning 

Mespoulets occupied a room and bath on the second floor rear The room 
was papered green and over an old couch hung a print of v-^n Gogh s Bridge 
at Arles which was not a common picture then There were bookshelves a 
desk covered with papers and over the desk a large bird cage hanging 
from the ceding 

In this cage shaded with a piece of the hotel s bilhaid cloth lived a miser- 
able old canary It was bald-headed its eyes were like peppercorns its feet 
were no longer able to chng to the roost and it sat in the sand, m a comer, 
looking hke a withered chrysanthemum that had been thrown away On 
summer afternoons, near the bird we studied The Intelhgence of the 
Partndge’ and The Lion of Florence 
Late in August, oli a chilly day that seemed hke fall Mespoulets and I 
began The Bird in the Cage The lesson was 

L OiSEAu EN Cage 

Valid $ur mafenetre un otseau qm vtent visiter le mien 11 a peur tl s en va^ et le 
pauvre pnsomier s^attriste s agite comme pour s^ichapper Je ferais comme hi si 
j itais a sa place et cependantje le rettens Vats--je lut ouvir^ ll trait voler chanter 
fatre son ntd, tl serait heuteuoc, mats je ne I aurats plus et je Vame et je veux 
V avoir Je le garde Pauvre petit, tu seras toujours prtsonmer, je jams de tot aux 
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depeni> de ta hherte je te plmn<i ct je L garde Voila cotnnie le platstr I emportc siir 
lajustice 

I translated foi hirr There s a bird at my window come to visit mine 
The poor prisoner is sad I would feel as he does if I were m his place 

yet I keep him Poor prisoner I enjoy you at the cost of your hberty 
pleasure before justice 

Mespoulets looked up at the bird and said to me Find some adjective to 
use with fenetre otseau hbertd platstr and justice and while I 
searched for them m our dictionary he went to a shelf and took from it a 
cigar box There was one cigar m it He took this out wiped off the box 
with his handkerchief and then went to a drawer and got a large penkmfe 
which he opened He felt the blade Then he went to the cage took the bird 
out laid It on the closed cigarbox and qmckly cut off its head One claw 
opened slowly and the bird and its head lay still 

Mespoulets washed his hands rolled the box the bird and the knife into a 
newspaper put it under his arm and took his hat from a stand We went out 
and walked up Eighth Avenue At Tlnrty-fourth Street he stopped at i trash 
can and put his bundle into it I don t thmk he wanted to hve any more he 
said 
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Frojv!^ now on ’ lisped Monsieur Victor as if he we^e pinning on me tFe 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, you will be a waiter 
It was about a } ear after I had gone to work at the Splendide as Mespoulets s 
bus boy, and only a month or two aftei I liad been promoted to commas A 
commts feels more self-satisfied than a bus boy and has a better life all round 
but to become a waiter is to make a really worthwhile progress 
The cause of my promotion was a waiters mutiny On a ramy afternoon 
several of the waiters had suddenly thrown down their naplans and aprons 
and walked out One had punched the chief bus boy m the nose and another 
had upset a tray filled with Spode demitasse cups The-j wanted ten dollars a 
week instead of six they wanted to do away with certain penalties that were 
imposed on them, such as a fine of fifty cents for usmg a serving napbn to 
c^ean an ashtray and they wanted a full day off instead of having to come 
back on their free day to serve dinner which was the custom at the Splendide 
as at most other New York hotels The good waiters did not go on strike A 
few ideahsts spoke too loudly and got fired and a lot of bad waiters, who had 
mediocre stations left 

After my piomotion I was stationed at the far end of the room on the 
‘undesirables’ balcony, and my two tables were next to Mespoulets’s 
It rained all that first day and all the next and there were no guests on the 
Dad balcony With notlauig to do Mespoulets and I stood and looked at the 
ceihng talked, or sat on overturned hnen baskets out in the p ntry and 
yawned I drew some pictures on my order pad — small sketches of a pantry- 
man, a row of glasses, a stack of silver trays a bus boy counting napkins 
Mespoulets had a rubber band which, with two fingers of each hand, he 
stretched into various geometnc shapes He was impressed by my diawmgs 
The second mght the dimng-room was half full but not a single guest sat 
at our tabks Mespoulets pulled at my ser\mg napkin and wluspered. If I 
were you, if I had your talent, that is what I would do , and then he waved 
his napkm towards the centre of the loom 
There a small group of the best guests of the Splendide sat at dmner He 
waved his napkm at Table No i8, where a man was sitting with a very 
beautiful woman Mespoulets cxplamed to me that this gentleman was a 
famous cartoonist, that he drew pictures of a big and a little man The big 
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man always Int the httle man on the head In this simple fashion the creator 
of those two figures made a lot of money 

We left our tables to go down and look at Inm While I stood off to one 
side Mespoulets arcled arourd the table and cleaned the cartoomst s ashtray 
so that he could see whether or not the lady s jewellery was genume Yes 
that s what I would do if I had your talent Why do you want to be an actor^ 
It s almost as bad as being a w^aiter, he said when we returned to our station 
We walked down again later on This time Mespoulets spoke to the waiter 
who served Table No i8, a Frenchman named Hernot, and asked what 
kind of guest the cartoomst was Was he hberal? 

Ah said Hernot c m la^ Ah out alors^ C est m ties bon client extremeinent 
gdnereux C est up gentleman par excellence And m Enghsn he added, He s 
A-i that one If only they were all like him* Never looks at the bill never 
complains — and so full of jokes* It is a pleasure to serve him C e<t nn clnc 
type 

After the famous cartoonist got his change Hernot stood by waitmg for 
the tip and Mespoulets cruised around the table Hernot qmckly snatched up 
the t p both waiters examined it and then Mespoulets chmbed back to the 
balcony Magntjique he said to me You are an idiot if you do not become 
a cartoomst I am an old man — I have sixty years All my children are dead 
all except my daughter Melanie and for me it is too late for anything I wiU 
always be a waiter But you — ^you are young you are a boy you have talent 
We shall see what can be done with it 

Mespoulets investigated the famous cartoomst as if he were going to make 
Inm a loan or marry his daughter oft to him He mterviewed chambermaids 
telephone opeiators, and room waiters I hear the same tlnng from the rest 
of the hotel he reported on the third rainy day He hves here at die hotel, 
he has a suite he is married to a countess he owms a Rolls-Royce He gives 
wonderful parties eats grouse out of season drmks vintage champagne at ten 
m the morning He spends half the year m Pans and has a place m the south 
of France When the accounting department is stuck with a charge they ve 
forgotten to put on somebody s bill they just put it on his He never looks 
at them 

Break It up b»*eakitup Sh-h-h Quiet said Monsieur Maxim, the maitre 
d’hctel on cur station Mespoulets and I retired mto the pantry where we 
could talk more freely 

It s a ver} agreeable hfe this cartoomst life Mespoulets contmued 
stretching his rubber band I would never counsel you to be an actor or an 
artist-pair ei But a cartoomst that is different Thmk what fun you can have 
All you do IS think of amusnig thmgs make pictures with pen and ink have 
a big man hit a little man on the head and wnte a few words over it And I 
know you can do tins easily You are made for it 

That afternoon between luncheon and dinner we went out to find a 
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place wheie cartooning was taught As we marched along Madison Avenue 
Mespoulets noticed a man walking in front of us He had flat feet and he 
walked painfully like a skier going uphill 

Mespoulets said Pst , and the man turned round They tccognized each 
other and promptly said Ah^ bonjour 

You see^ Mespoulets said to me when we had turned into a side street 
A waiter A dog Call Pst chck your tongue snap your fingers and they 
turn around even when they are out for a walk and say Yes sir no sir 
bonjour Monsieurdame Trained poodles ^ For God s sakes don t stay a waiter^ 
If you can t be a caitoomst be a streetcleaner a dishwasher anything But 
don t be an actor or a waiter It s the most awful occupation in the world 
The abuse I have taken the long hours the smoke and dust m my lungs and 
eyes, and the complamts — ah c est la harhe^ ce miner My boy, profit by my 
experience Take it very seriously this cartoomng 

For months one does not meet anybody on the street with his neck m an 
alumimum-and-leather collar such as is worn m cases of ambulatory cervical 
fractures and then m a smgle day one sees three of them On one hears Mount 
Chimborazo mentioned five times This day was a flat-foot day Mespoulets 
hke the waiter we met on Madi^^on Avenue had flat feet And so did the 
teacher m the Andrea del Sarto Art Academy Before tins man had fmished 
interviewmg me, Mespoulets whispered in my ear Looks and talks hke a 
waiter Let s get out of here 

On our way back to the hotel we bought a book on cartoomng a drawmg 
boaid pens and a penholder, and several soft pencils On the first page of 
the book we read that before one could cartoon or make cancatures one must 
be able to dlaw a face — a man a woman — ^firom nature That was very 
simple said Mespoulets We had lots of time and the Splendide was filled 
with models Two days later he bought another book on art and we visited 
the Metropohtan Museum We bought all the newspapers that had comic 
strips And the next week Mespoulets looked round and everywhere among 
the guests he saw funny people He contmued to read to me from the book 
on how to become a cartoomst 

The book said keep a number of sharpened, very soft pencils handy for 
your work I did, and for a while I was almost the only waiter who had a 
penal when a guest asked for one And remember, said the book you can 
never be expert in caricaturmg people unless you shake off the fear of drawmg 
people I tned to shake off the fear Most people hke to have their own 
pictures drawn Mespoulets read solemnly Regular-featured people should 
be avoided as they are too simple to draw Your attention shouM be con- 
centrated on the faces with umque features 

The most unique’ faces at the Splendide belonged to Monsieur and 
Madame Lawrance Potter Dreyspool Madame Dreyspool was very rich 
her husband was not He travelled with her as a sort of companion-butler, 
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pulling her chair, helping her to get up carrying books flasks dog leashes 
small purchases and opera glasses He was also hke the attendant at a side- 
show for Madame was a monstrosity and everyone stared at her They were 
both very fat, but she was enormous It was said that she got her clothes from 
a couturier speciahzing m costumes for women who were enceinte and that 
to pull everythmg in shape and get mto her dresses she had to he down on 
the floor She was fond of hght pastel-coloured fabrics and her ensembles 
had the colours of pigeons hyacmths and boudoir upholstery Her coat 
covered her shoes and a wide fur piece her neck, and even m the middle of 
wmter she wore immense garden hats that were as elaborate as weddmg 
cakes 

Monsieur and Madame Dreyspool were the terror of maitres d hotel all 
over the world Wherever they stayed they had the table nearest the entrance 
to the dimng-room This table was reserved for them at the Splendide in 
New York, at Claridge s in London at the Ritz m Pans and in various 
restaurants on the luxunous boats on which they crossed Like the first snow- 
flakes Monsieur and Madame Dreyspool always appeared m the Splendide 
at the begmmng of the season They left for Palm Beach at the first sign of 
Its end 

Their entrance mto the dinmg-room was spectacular First Madame 
waddled m then Monsieur with a Pekmese one of the few dogs allowed m 
the mam dming-room Madame answered with one pamful nod Monsieur 
Victor s deep bow, chmbed up the two steps to the balcony on the nght 
where their table was and elaborately sat down Everyone in soaety knew 
them and nodded commg m and gomg out Monsieur and Madame thanked 
them bnefly from the throne They never spoke to each other and they 
never smiled 

Monsieur Dreyspool had consoled himself with whisky so many years that 
Ins face was purple The gossip m the couiiers dming-room where the valets 
and maids and chaufleurs ate was that he also consoled himself with Susanne 
Madame’s personal maid He did not seem so fat when he was alone but 
when he and Madame were sittmg together at their table on the good bal- 
cony they looked hke two old toads on a hly leaf 

The maitre d hotel who took care of them was a Belgian and had come 
from the Hotel de Londres m Antwerp He never took his eyes off their table 
and raced to it whenever Monsieur Dreyspool turned his head Monsieur 
and Madame were waited upon by a patient old Itahan waiter named 
Giuseppe Because he never lost his temper and never made mistakes, he got 
all the ternble guests, most of whom paid him badly Madame Dreyspool 
was not allowed any sugar Her vegetables had to be cooked m a special 
fashion A long letter of mstruction about her vanous pecuhanties hung m 
the offices of the chefs and maitres d hotel of all the hotels she wait to It was 
mailed ahead to the vanous managers by Monsieur 
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The exit of Monsieur and Madame Dieyspool was as festive as the en- 
trance When they were ready to lea\e the maitre d hotel pulled Monsieur s 
chair out Monsieur pulled out Madame s chair Madame produced the dog 
from her generous lap — ^it had slept there imdei a fold of the tablecloth while 
she ate — and gave the dog to Monsieur, who placed it on the carpet Then 
the maitre d hotel, taking steps as small as Madame s, escorted her out, v alk- 
ing on her left side and talking to her sohatously, Ins face close to 1 ers 
Monsieur followed about six feet behmd with a big Behnda Fancy Tales 
cigar between his teeth, Ins hands in his pockets and the leash of the dog 
shpped o /er one wrist From where Mespoulets and I stood on the bad 
balcony she looked like several pieces of comfortable furniture piled together 
under a velvet cover and bemg slowly pushed along on 1 ttle wheels 
Mespoulets was convinced that Madame Dreyspool was the very best 
possible model for me to begm drawing The book said not to be afraid 
Take a piece of paper it said draw a hne down the centre, divide tliia hne 
and draw another from left to right so that the paper is divided mto four 
equal parts I took an old menu and stood on the good balcony between a 
screen and a marble column It was possible there to observe and sketch 
Madame Dreyspool unnoticed I divided the back of the menu mto four 
equal parts Once I started to draw I saw that Madame s left half-face 
extended farther out from the nose than her right and that one eye was 
always half closed When someone she knew came m the eyehd went up 
over the nm of the pupil in greeting and the comers of the bps gave a short 
upward jump and then sank down again into a steady mask of disgust 
Monsieur and Madame were eas} to draw they hardly moved They sat 
and stared — ^stared ate stared, stirred their coffee Only their eyes moved 
when Giuseppe brought the cheese or the pastry tray Quickly shiftily <*hey 
glanced over it, as one looks at something distasteful or dub ous Always the 
same sideways glance at the check at Giuseppe when he took the tip at the 
Belgian maitre d hotel and at Monsieur Victor as they left 
I took my sketches back to Mespoulets who had been studying the book 
on art m the hnen closet It shows effoit and talent he said It is not very 
good but It IS not bad It is too stiff— looks too much like pigs and while 
there is much pig at that table it is marvellously compheated pig He con- 
sidered the book a moment and then slapped it shut I thinlc ht said I 
understand the gist of art without rcadmg any more of this Try and be free 
of the helping Imes To-morrow, when they come agani think of the 1 idney 
trouble of the thousand pates and sauces they have eaten Imagme those 
knees, the knees of Madame under the table — ^they must be so fat that faces 
arc on each knee — ^two faces, one on each knee, laughing and iGrowtung as 
she walks along All that must be in the portrait And the ankles that spiU 
over her shoes — ^this must be evident m your drawing of her face 
Monsieur and Madame came again the next day, and I stood under a palm 
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ar d diew them on the back of another menu Mespoulets came and watched 
me broke a roll in half and kneaded the soft part of the bread mto an eraser 
Much better he said Try and try again Don t give up Remember the 
thousai-^d fat sauces the ankles The eyes already are wonderful Go ahead 
He went back to his station and soon after I heard Tsk tsL tsk tsk* over 
my shoulder It was the Belgian ma^tre d hotel and he was terior-stncken 
He took the menu out of my hand and disappeared \7ith it 
When I came to w ork the next noon I was told to report to the office of 
Monsieur Victor I went to Monsieur Victor’s desk Slowly preasely with- 
out looking up from his hst of reservations he said Ah the W mderkmd 
Then in the manner in which he discharged people he contmued You are a 
talented young man If I were you, I would most certamly become an artist 
I think you should give all your time to it He looked up hfted the top of 
Ins desk, and took out the portrait of Monsieur and Madame Lawrance Potter 
Dreyspool As your first chent I would like to order four of these from 
you he said Nicely done hke this one but on good paper If possible wuth 
some colour — green and blue and purple And don t forget Monsieur s 
nose — ^the strawberry effect the httle blue vems — or the bags imder the eyes 
Ihdt v/illbeverymce A souvenir for my colleagues m London Pans Nice 
and one for the maitre d hotel on the Mauretania You can have the rest of 
the day oft to start on them 
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Carlton House Hotel 

Broadway Ne\ Vork 

14 Aunl iS ,9 

My dear brother 

Were my hand more steady Maurice, or my soul less agitated I should 
have written to vou before this All ts :>ife so much I tell you at once For 
the rest I seek sleep in vain and this is not merely because I find myself a 
stranger and a foreigner in New York Listen and judge 
We discussed, I thmk the humihation that a Frenchman must go to 
England ere he could take passage in a rehable ship for America The 
Britannia steam-packet departed from Liverpool on the second of the 
month and arnved here on the seventeenth Do not smile, I implore you 
when I tell you that my first visit on Amencan soil was to Platt s Saloon, 
under Wallack s Theatre 
Great God, that vo)«ge^ 

On my stomach I could hold not e\en champagne For one of my height 
and breadth I v as as weak as a child 

Be goo I enough i said to a fui-capped coacl mail when I had struggled 
through the horde of Irish immigrants to diive me to some fashionable 
place of refreshment 

The coachman had no difficulty m understandmg my Enghsh which 
pleased me And how extraordmary are these saloons ^ 

The saloon of M Platt was loud with the thump of hammers crackmg ice 
which is dehvered m large blocks Though the hand-colourea gas-globes 
and the rose-pamtmgs on the front of the bar-counter we’-e as fine as we 
could see at the Three Provincial Brothers m Pans yet I confess that the 
place did not smell so agreeably A number or gentlemen wearmg hats 
perhaps a tnfle taller than is faslnonable at home, lounged at the bar-counter 
and shouted I attracted no attention until I called for a sherry cobbler 
One of the bartenders as they aie called in New York gave me a sharp 
glance as he prepared the glass 

Just arnved from the Old Country I bet^ he said m no unfriendly tone 
Though It seemed strange to hear France mentioned m this way, I smiled 
and bowed assent 
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Italian maybe^ said he 

This bartender, of course, could, not know how deadly was the insult 

Sir I rephed I am a Frenchman 

And now m truth he was pleased^ His fat face opened and smiled like a 
distorted gold-toothed flowei 

Is that so now’ he exclaimed And what might your name be? Unless 
— and here his face darkened with that sudden defensiveness and suspicion 
which, for no reason I can discern wiU often strike into American hearts— 
unless said he, you don t want to give it? 

Not at all I assured him earnestly I am Armand de Lafayette at your 
service 

My dear bi other what an extraoidmary effect’ 

It was silence All soimds even the faint whistling of the gas-jets seemed 
to die away in that stone-flagged room Every man along the hne of the 
bar was looking at me I was conscious only of faces mostly with whiskers 
under the chm mstead of down the ch^ek-bones turned on me in basilisk 
stare 

Well well well’ almost sneered the bartender You wouldnt be no 
relation of the Marquts de Lafayette would you? 

It was my turn to be astomshed Though our father has always forbidden 
us to mention the name of oui late uncle due to his repubhcan sympatlnes 
yet I knew he occupied small place in the history of France and it puzzled 
me to comprehend how these people had heard of him 

The late Marquis de Lafayette I was obliged to admit ‘was my uncle 

You better be careful young feller suddenly yelled a grimy httle man 
with a pistol buckled under his long coat We don t hke bemg diddled 
we don t 

Sir I rephed taking my bundle of papers from my pocket and whacking 
them down on the bar-comiter have the goodness to examme my creden- 
tials Should you still doubt my identity we can then debate the matter m 
any way vdneh pleases you 

This IS furrin writing shouted the bartender I can t read it’ 

And then — ^how sweet was the musical sound on my ear’ — ^I heard a voice 
addressing me in my own language 

Perhaps sir said the voice, m excellent French and with great statehness, 
I may be able to render you some small service 

The newcomer a slight man of dark complexion drawn up under an 
old shabby cloak of mihtary cut stood a httle way behind me If I had met 
him on the boulevards, I might not have found him very prepossessmg He 
had a wild and wandering eye with an even wilder shimmer of brandy He 
was not very steady on his feet And yet, Maunce, his manner’ It was such 
that I mstmctivcly raised my hat, and the stranger very gravely did the same 

And to whom ’ said I have I the honour ? 
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I am Tliaddeus Perley sir at youi service 
Another furriner* said the gnmy hide man m disgust 
I am mdecd a foreigner said M Perley in Enghsh with an accent hke a 
kmfe A foreigner to this dram-shop A foreigner to this neighbourhood 
A foreigner to Here he paused and his eyes acquired an almost frighten- 

ing blaze of loathmg Yet I never heard that the reading of French was so 
very singular an accomplishment 

Impenously — and yet it seemed to me with a certam shrmkmg nervous- 
ness — M Perley came closer and hfted the bundle of papers 

Doubtless he said loftily I should not be credited were I to translate 
these But here and he scanned several of the papers is a letter of intro- 
duction in Enghsh It is addressed to President Zachary Taylor from the 
American minister at Pans 

Again my bi other wha** an enormous silence* It was interrupted by a 
cry from the bartender, who had snatched the documents from M Perley 
Boys this is no diddle said he Tins gent is the real thing * 

He amt* thundered the httle grimy man with mcreduhty 
He is * said the bartender 1 11 be a son of a roe (i e btcne) if he am t* 
Well Maurice you and I have seen how Pans mobs can change Ameri- 
cans are even more emotional In the wmk of an eye hostility became frantic 
affection My back was slapped myhandwrmig my person jammed agamst 
the bar by a crowd fighting to order me more refreshment 
The name of Lafayette, agam and agam rose hke a holy diapason In vam 
I asked why this should be so They appeared to think I was jokmg and 
roared with laughter I thought of M Thaddeus Perley as one who could 
supply an explanation 

But m the first lush towards me M Perley had been flung backwards He 
fell sprawhng m some wet stains of tobacco-jmce on the floor and now I 
could not see him at all For myself I was weak from lack of food A full 
beaker of whisky which I was obhged to dnnk because all eyes were on 
me made my head reel Yet I felt compelled to raise my voice above the 
clamour 

Gentlemen I implored them will you hear me^ 

Silence for Lafayette* said a big but very old man with faded red 
wlnskers He had tears m his eyes and he had been humming a catch called 
Yankee Doodle Silence for Lafayette* 

Beheve me said I I am full of gratitude for your hospitahty But I have 
busmess m New York business of immediate and desperate urgency If you 
will allow mie to pay my reckoning 

Your money s no good here, monseer said the bartender YouTe going 
to get hquored-up good and proper 

‘But I have no wish, beheve me, to become hquored up^ It might well 
endanger my mission* In effect, I wish to go* 
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Wait a minute said the httle grimy man \Arith a cunning look What n 
this here business^ 

You Maunce have called me quixotic I deny this You ha\e also called 
me imprudent Perhaps vou '^re nght buc what choice was left to me^ 

Has any gentleman heic I asked heard of Madame Thevenet^ Madame 
Thevenet who hves at number 23 Thomas Street near Hudson Street^ 

I had not of course expected an ajfErmative reply Yet m addition to one 
or two sniggers at mention of the street several nodded their heads 

Old miser woman^ asked a sportif character a/ho wore chequered 
trousers 

I regret sir that you coneedy describe her Madame Thevenet is very 
nch And I nave come here ’ cned I to put nght a damnable injustice** 
Struggle as I might I could not firee myself 
How s that^ asked half a dozen 

‘Madame Thevenet’s daughter, Mademoiselle Claudme, hves m the worst 
of poverty at Pans Madame herself has been brought here under some spell, 
by a devd of a woman calhng herself Gentlemen, I implore you* 

‘And I bet you cried the htde gnmy man with the pistol you re sweet 
on this daughter what s-her-name^ He seemed dehghted Am t you, now^ 
How, I ask of all Providence could these people have surprised my 
secret^ Yet I felt obhged to tell the truth 

I will not conceal from you,* I said ‘that I have in truth a high regard 
for Mile Claudme But this lady beheve me is engaged to a fnend of mine 
an officer of artillery 

Then vffiat do you get out of it^ Eh^ asked the grimy httle man, with 
another cunnmg look 

The question puzzled me I could not reply But the bartender with the 
gold teeth leaned over 

If you want to see the old Frenchie ah've, monseer said he you d better 
git {Stc Maurice ) I beam tell she had a stroke this mornmg 
But a dozen voices clamoured to keep me there though this last mtelh- 
gence sent me mto despair Then up lose the big and very oM man with the 
faded whiskers indeed, I had never reahzed how old because he seemed so 
hale 

Winch of you was with Washmgton^ said he, suddenly takmg hold of 
the fierce httle man s neckcloth and speaking with contempt Make way 
for the nephew of Lafayette*’ 

They cheered me then, Maiurice They hurried me to the door they begged 
me to return, they promised they would await me One glance I sought-— 
nor can I say why — ^for M Thaddeus Perley He was sitting at a table by a 
pillar under an open gas-jet his face winter than evei still wipmg stains of 
tobaccorjuice from his cloak 
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Never have I seen a more mournful prospect than Thomas Street when 
iny cab set me down there Perhaps it was my state of mmd for if Mme 
Thevenet had died without a sou left to her daughter you conceive it^ 

The houses of Thomas Street were faced with dingy yellow bnck and a 
muddy sky hung over the clnmney-pots It had been warm all day yet I 
found my spirit mtolerably oppressed Though heaven knows our Parisian 
streets are dirty enough we do not allow pigs m them Except for these 
notlimg moved m the forsaken street save a blmd street-musiaan with his 
dog and an mstrument called a banjo but even he w^as silent too 
For some mmutes, it seemed to me, I phed the knocker at number 23, 
with hideous noise Nothing stirred Fmall} one part of the door swung 
open a httle as for an eye Whereupon I heaid the shifting of a floor-bolt 
and both doors were swung open 

Need I say that faang me stood the woman whom we have agreed to call 
Mademoiselle JezebeP 
She said to me And then, M Armand'' 

Madame Thevenet ’ cned I She is still ahve^ 

She is ahve rephed my compamon looking up at me from under the 
lids of hei greemsh eyes But she is completely paralysed 
I have never demed Maurice that Mile Jezebel has a certam attractiveness 
She is not old or even middle-aged Were it not that her complexion is as 
muddy as was the skv above us then, she would have been pretty 

And as for Claudine I said to hei the daughter of madame 

You have come too late M Armand ’ 

And well I remember that at this moment there rose up m the mournful 
street outside the tinkle of the banjo played by the street-musician It moved 
closer, playmg a popular catch whose words rim something thus 

Oh I come from Alabama 
With m) banjo on my knee 
I depart for Louisiana 
My Susannah for to see 

Across the hps of mademoiselle flashed a smile of pecuhar quality like a 
lazor-cut befoie the blood comes 

Gold, she whispered Nmety thousand persons, one hears have gone to 
seek It Go to Cahforma M Armaiid It is the only place you will find 
gold 

This tune, they say is a merry tunc It did not seem so as the dreary 
twangmg faded away Mile Jezebel with her muddy blonde hair parted m 
the middle and drawn over her ears after the best fashion faced me im^ 
placably Her greenish eyes were wide open Her old brown taffeta dress 
full at the bust, narrow at the waist rustled its wide skirls as she glided a 
step forward 
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Have the kindness I said to stand aside I wish to enter 
Hitherto in my hfe I had seen her docile and meek 
You are no relative she said I will not allow you to enter 
In that case I regret I must 

If you had ever spoken one kmd word to me wlnspered mademoiselle 
lookmg up from under her eyehds and with her breast heaving one gesture 
of love — that is to say, of affection — ^vou might have shared five milhon 
francs 

Stand aside Isay* 

As It is you prefer a doll-faced consumptive at Pans So be it* 

I was raging Maurice I confess it yet I drew my elf up with coldness 
You refer perhaps to Claudme Thevenet^ 

And to whom else^ 

I might remmd you mademoiselle that the lady is pledged to my good 
friend Lieutenant Delage I have forgotten her 

Have you^ asked our Jezebel with her eyes on my face and a strange 
hungry look in them MUe Jezebel added with moie pleasure Well she 
will die Unless you can solve a mastery 
A mystery^ 

I should not have said mystery M Armand Because it is impossible of 
all solution It is an Act of God* 

Up to this time the glass-fronted doors of the vestibule had stood open 
belund her against a darkness of closed shutters in the house There breathed 
out of It an odour of unswept carpets a sourness of stale hving Someone 
was approacinng carrying a hghted candle 

Who speaks^ called a man s voice shaky but as French as Mile Jezebel s 
Who speaks concemmg an Act of God^ 

I stepped across the threshold Mademoiselle who never left my side 
immediately closed and locked the front doors As the candle-ghmmer 
moved still closer in gloom I could ha\ e shouted for joy to see the man who 
(as I correctly guessed) I had come to meet 

You aie M Duroc the lawyer* I said You ate my brother s fnend* 

M Duroc held the candle higher to inspect me 

He was a big heavy man who seemed to sag m all his flesh In compensa- 
tion for his bald head the greyish-brown moustache flowed down and 
parted mto two hairy fans of beard on either side of his chm He looked 
at me through oval gold-rimmed spectacles m a friendly way but yet 
fnghtened His voice was deep and gruS, chppmg the syllables, despite his 
fright 

And you — the candle-holder tiembled — you are Armand de 
Lafayette I had expected you by the steam-packet to-day Well* You are 
here On a fool s errand, I regret 

But why^ (And I shouted at him Maurice ) 
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I looked at mademoiselle who was fiintly s milin g 
M Duroc^ I protested You wrote to my brother You said you had 
persuaded madame to repent of hei harshness towards her daughter* 

Was that your duty? asked the Jezebel, looking full at M Duroc with 
her greemsh eyes Was that your right? 

I am a man of la\v said M Duroc The deep monosyllables rapped in 
ghostly bursts through his parted beard He was peispinng I am correct 
Very correct* And yet 

Who nursed her? asked the Jezebel Who soothed her fed her, wore her 
filthy clothes calmed her tempers and endured her interminable abuse? I 
did* 

And yet all the time she was speaking this w oman kept sidhng and shding 
agamst me brushmg my side as though she would make sure of my presence 
there 

Well* said the lawyer It matteis httle now* This mystery 
You may well beheve that all these cryptic remarks as well as reference 
to a my^tciy or an Act of God had dnven me almost frantic I demanded 
to know wl at he meant 

Last night said M Duroc a certain article disappeared 
Well well? 

It disappeared said M Duroc drawn up like a grenadier But it could 
not conceivably have disappeared I myself swear this* Our only suggestions 
as to how It might have disappeared are a toy rabbit and a barometer 

Sir I said I do not wish to be discourteous But 

Am I mad you ask? 

I bowed If any man can manage at once to look saggmg and uncertam 
}et stately and dignified M Duroc managed it then And digmty won I 
thmk 

Sir he rephed gesturing the candle towaids the leai of the house 
Madame The\enet hes there m her bed She is paralysed She can move 
only her eyes or partially the hps without speech Do you wish to see her? 
If I am permitted 

Yes That would be correct Accompany me 

And I saw the poor old woman Maunce Call her harndan if you hke 
It was a square room of good size whose shutters had remained closed 
and locked for years Can one smell rust? In that room with faded green 
wallpaper I felt I could 

One sohtary candle did httle more than dispel shadow It burned atop the 
mantelpiece well opposite the foot of the bed and a shaggy man, whom I 
afterwards learned to be a pohce-officer, sat m a green-upholstered armchair 
by an unhghted coal fire m the fireplace grate picking his teeth with a 
krufe 

If you please Dr Harding* M Duroc called softly m English 
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lie loiig and Icctn Amcncan doctor \vho had been Dending over the bed 
so as to conceal from our sight the head and shoulders of Madame Thevei ct 
turned round But this cadaverous body — such fashion were madame s 
head and shoulders propped up agamst pillows — ^his cadaverous body, I say 
still concealed her face 

Has there been any change^ persisted M Duroc m Enghsh 
There has been no change rephed the dark-complexioned Dr Harding 
except for the worse 
Do you want her to be moved^ 

Theie has never been any necessity, said the physician, picking up his 
beaver hat from the bed He spoke dryly However, if you want to learn 
anything more about the toy rabbit or the barometer I should huiry The 
lady ^ill die in a matter of hours, probably less 
And ne stood to one side 

It was a heavy bed with four posts and a canopy The bed-curtams, of 
some dulhsh-green material were closely diawn on every side except the 
long side by winch we saw Madame Thevenet m profile Lean as a post 
rigid the stnngs of her cotton mghtcap tightly tied under her chin Madame 
Thevenet lay propped up there But one eye rolled towards us and it rolled 
hornblv 

Up to this time the woman we call the Jezebel had said httle She chose 
this moment again to come brushing agamst my side Her greenish eyes Lds 
half-dosed, shone in the hght of M Duroc s candle What she wluspered 
was You don t really hate me, do you^’ 

Maurice, I make a pause here 

Since I wrote the sentence I put down my pen and pressed my hands over 
my eyes, and once more I thought But let me try again 
I spent just two hours in the bedroom of Madame Thevenet At the end 
of the time — oh you shall hear why* — I rushed out of that bedroom and 
out of number 2^ Thomas Street hke the mamac I was 
The streets were full of people, of carriages of omnibuses at earD evening 
Knowing no place of refuge save the saloon from which I had come, I gaae 
Its address to a cab-driver Since still I had swallowed no food I may have 
been hght-headed Yet I wished to pour out my heart to the friends who 
had bidden me return there And where were they now^ 

Anew group, all new, lounged agamst the bar-counter under brighter gas- 
hght and brighter paint Of all those who smote me on the back and cheered 
none remained save the ancient giant who had implied fnendship with 
General Washington He alas, lay helplessly drunk with his head near a saw- 
dust spittmg-box Nevertheless I was so moved that I took the hberty of 
thrusting a handful of bank-notes mto his pocket He alone remamed 
Wait, there was another* 
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I do not beLeve he had ren ained there because of me Yet M Thaddeus 
Pedey still sitting alone at the little table by the pillai with the open gas-jet 
above stared vacan J) at the empty glass in Ins hand 
He had ii mcd Inmscif a foreig ler he was probably French That was as 
well For as I huched again t the uble I was befuddled and all English had 
fled my wits 

Sir said I will you perrat a madman to share your tabled 
M Perleyga\e a great start, as though roused out of thought He was now 
sober this I saw Indeed, his shiver and haggard face were due to lack of 
stimulant rather than too much of it 

Sir he stammered gettmg to ms feet I shall be — shall be honoured by 
vour company Automaucally he opened his mouth to call for a waiter his 
hand went to his pocket he stopped 

No no no* said I Tfyoums^st, M Perley you may pay for the second 
bottle The first is mine I am sick at heart and I would speak with a gentle- 
man 

At the«e last words M Perley s whole expression changed He sat down 
and gave me a grave courtly nod His eyes which were Ins most expressive 
feature studied my face and my disarray 
‘You are ill M de Lafayette ’ he said Have you so soon come to gnef in 
this — ^tins ctviltzed country’ 

I have come to grief ^es But not through avihzation or the lack of it 
And I banged my fist on the table I have come to grief M Perley through 
miracles or magic I have come to gnef with a problem which no man s 
ingenuity can solve* 

M Perley looked at me m a strange way But someone had brought a 
bottle of brandy with its accessones M Perley s trembhng ha d slopped 
a generous allowance mto my glass and an even more generous one into 
his own 

That IS very curious he remarked eyemg the glass A murder was it’ 
No But a valuable document has disappeared The most thoiough search 
by the police cannot find it 

Touch him anywhere and he flinched M Perley, for some extraordinary 
reason appeared to think I was mocking him 
‘A document you say’ His laugh was a tnfle uneaithly Come now 
Was it by any chance — a lettei’ 

No no* It was a will Tliree large sheets of parchment of the size you call 
foolscap Listen* 

And as M Perley added water to his brandy and gulped down about a 
third of It I leaned across the table 

Madame Thevenet, of whom you may have heard me speak m this cafe 
was an invahd But (untd die early hours of this mommg) she was not bed- 
ridden She could mote, and walk about her room, and so on She had been 
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lured away from Pans and hei family by a green-eyed woman named the 
Jezebel 

But a kindly lawyer of tins city M Duioc believed that madame suffered 
and hid a bad conscience about her own daughter Last night despite the 
Jezebel he persuaded madame at last to sign a will leaving all hei money 
to this daughter 

And the daughter Claudme is m mortal need of it’ Fiom my brother 
and myself who have more than enough she will not accept a sou Her 
affianced Lieutenant Delage, is as poor as she But unless she leaves France 
for Switzerland she will die I will not conceal from you that Claudme 
suffers fiom that dread disease we pohtely call consumption 
M Perley stopped with his glass again half-way to his mouth 
He beheved me now I sensed it Yet under the dark hair tumbled on his 
forehead his face had gone as white as his neat, mended shiit-fiill 
So very httle a thing is money’ he whispered So very little a tiling’^ 
And he hfted the glass and drained it 
You do not tlinik I am mockmg you sir^ 

No no ’ says M Perley shadmg his eyes with one hand I knew myself 
of one such case She is dead Pray continue 

Last mght I repeat Madame Thevenet changed her mmd When M 
Duroc paid Ins weekly evemng visit with the news that I should arnve to- 
day madame fairly chattered with eagerness and a kind of terror Death was 
approachmg she said she had a presentiment 
As I spoke Maurice there returned to me the image of that shadowy 
arsemc-green bedroom in the shuttered house and what M Duroc had told me. 

Madame I continued cned out to M Duroc that he must bolt the bed- 
room dooi She feared the Jezebel who lurked but said nothing M Duroc 
drew up to her bedside a portable writmg-desk wnth two good candles 
For a long time madame spoke pourmg out contrition self-abasement the 
story ofan unhappy marriage, all of which M Duroc (sweating with embar- 
rassment) was obhged to write down mitil it covered tliree large parchment 
sheets 

But It was done, Mr Perley’ 

The will in effect left everythmg to her daughter Claudme It revoked 
a previous will by which all had been left (and this can be done m French 
law, as we both know) to Jezebel of the muddy complexion and the muddy 
yehow hair 
Well then’ 

M Duroc salhes out mto the street, where he finds two sober fellows who 
come m Madame signs the will, M Duroc sands it and the two men from 
the street affix their signatures as witnesses Then they are gone M Duroc 
folds the will lengthways and prepares to put it into his carpet-bag Now, 
M Perley, mark what follows’ 
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No no no’ ones madanie with the shadow of hei peaked nightcap 
wagging on the locked shutters beyond I wish to keep it — for this one 
night’ 

For this one night madame^ asks M Duroc 

I wish to press it against my heart says Madame Thevenet I 
wish to lead it once twice a thousand times’ M Duroc what time is 
it^ 

Whereupon he takes out Ins gold repeater and opens it To his astomsh- 
ment it is one o clock m the morning Yet he touches the sprmg of the 
repeater and its pulse-beat rings one 

M Duroc pleads Madame Thevenet remain here with me fot the 
rest ofthemght’ 

Madame’ cried M Duroc shocked to the very fans of his beard 
That would not be correct 

Yes you are right says madame And never swears the lawyer has 
he seen her less bleary of eye more ahve with wit and cunning more the 
great lady of ruin than there in that green nnd shadowy and foul-smelhng 
room 

Yet this very fact puts her in more and more tenor of the Jezebel who is 
never seen She pomts to M Duroc s carpet-bag 
I thnik you have much work to do dear sir? 

M Duroc groaned The Good Lord knows that I have’ 

Outside the only door of tins room says Madame there is a small 
dressmg-room Set up your wntmg-desk beside the door there so that no 
one may enter without your knowledge Do your work theie you shall 
have a lamp or many candles Do it * shneks madame for the sake of 
Claudme and foi the sake of an old friendship’’ 

Very naturally M Duroc hesitated 
She will be hovering ’ pleads Madame Thevenet pressing the will 
agamst her breast This I shall read and lead and read and sanctify with 
my tears If I find I am falhng asleep and here the old lady looked cunmng 
I shall hide it But no matter’ Even she cannot penetrate through locked 
shutters and a guarded door ’ 

Well m fine the lawyer at length yielded 

He set up his wriang-desk against the very doorpost outside that door 
When he last saw madame, before closmg the door he saw her in profile 
with the g^een bed-curtains drawn except on that side propped up with 
a tall candle burmng on a table at her nght hand 

Ah that night’ I think I see M Duioc at his wiitmg-desk, as he has told 
me m an airless dressmg-room where no clock ticked I see him at times 
removing his oval spectacles to piess his smarting eyes I see Inm retunimg 
to his legal papers wlnle Ins pen scratched through the wicked hours of the 
mght 
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He i card notljing 01 viituaily nothing until five o clock 1 1 the monnng 
Then whicn turned him cola and flabb\, he he^ird a cry which he describes 
as being hke tha^ of a deaf-mute 

The commumcatmg door had not been bolted on Madime Thevenet s 
side in case she needed help M Duroc rushed into the other room 
On tl e tab^e at madame s nght hand tne tall candle had burnt down to a 
fiattish mass of wax Over v Inch still hoveied a faint bluish flame Madame 
herself lay rigid m her peaked nightcap That revival o^ spirit last night 01 
remoise in her bitter heart had brought o 1 the last paralysis Though M 
Duroc tried to question her she could move orly her eyes 

Then M Duroc noticed that the will which she had clutched as a doomed 
rehgious nught clutch a crucifix was not m her hand or on the bed 

Where is the wilP’ he shouted at her as though she were deaf too 
Wl cie IS the will^ 

Madame Thevenet’s eyes fixed on lum Then they moved down, and 
looked steadil y at a trumpeiy toy — a rabbit perhaps fou^ inches Ingh made 
ot pink velours or the like — which lay on the bed Agai 1 he looked at M 
Diiioc as though to emphasize tins Then her eyes rolled this time with 
areadful effort towards a large barometer shaped hke a warning-pan 
which hung on the \\ all beside the door Three times she did this before the 
bluish candle-flame flickered and went out 
And I Armand de Lafayette paused here in my recital to M Perley 
Again I became a'w aie that I was seated m a garish saloon swilling brandy 
anud loud talk that beat the air There was a thumpmg no’se from the 
theatre above our heads and faint strains of music 

The will I said was not stolen Not even the Jezebel could have melted 
through locked shutters or a guarde'^ door The will was not 1 iddcn because 
no inch of the room remains unseal ched Yet the will 1$ gone ^ 

I threw a glance across the table at M Perley 

To me, I am suie the brandy had given strength and steadied m/ nerves 
With M Perley I was not so sure He was a httle flushed That sligh ly wild 
look which I had observed before, had crept up especially into one eye 
giving his whole face a somewhat lop-sided appearance Yet all his self- 
confidence had returned He gave me a little crooked smile 
I struck the table 

Do you honour me with your attention M Perley^’ 

What song the Syiens sang he said to me, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women ahhougli puzzling questions 
are not beyond all conjecture 
‘They are beyond my conjecture^ I cried And so is this ^ 

M Perley extended his hand spread the fingers and ex imined them as 
one who owns the umverse 

It is some li tie time, he remarked smee I have concerned myself with 
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these tr fles His eyes retreated into a d’*eam Yet I hc^ve given some trifling 
aid in the past to the Prefect of the Parisian pohee ’ 

You are a Frenchman H hnew it ^ And the pohee ’ Seemg his lofty look 1 
added As an amateur, understood^ 

Understood*’ Then Ins dehcate hand — ^it would be unjust to call it claw- 
hke — shot across the table and fastened on my aim The strange eyes burned 
towards my face A little more detail* he pleaded humbly A little more 
I beg of you* Tins woman for instance you call the Jezebel^ 

It was she who met me at the house 
And then^ 

I described for him iry meeting witli the Jezebel with M Duroc and 
our entrance to the sick-room where the shaggy pohce-olBcer sat in the 
armchair and the saturmne doctor faced us from beside the bed 

This woman I exclaimed with the room vividly before my ejes as I 
described it seems to have conceived for me (forgive me) a kind of passion 
No doubt it was due to some idle compliments I once paid her at Paris 
As I have explained the Jezebel is unattractive even if she would onlv 
(again forgize me) wash her hair Nevertheless when once more she brushed 
my side and whispered, You don t really hate me do you^ I felt htde less 
than horror It seemed to me that m some fasluon I was responsible for the 
whole tragedy 

Wlule we btood beside the bed M Duroc the lawyer poured out the 
story I have recounted There lay the poor paralytic and confirmed it with 
her eyes The toy labbit a detestable pmk colour lay in its same position on 
the bed Behind me himg against the wall bv the dooi w«s the large 
barometer 

Apparently for my benefit Madame Thevenet again went through her 
dumb-show with imploring eyes She would look at the rabbit next (as 
M Duroc had not mentioned) she would roll 1 er eyes all lound her for 
some desperate yet impenetrable reason before fixing her gaze on the 
barometer 

It meant what^ 

The lawyer spoke then ‘More hght* gulped out M Duroc If you 
must have closed shutters and wmdows then let i s at least have more hght *’ 
The Jezebel glided out to fetch candles Durmg M Duroc s explanation 
he had several times mentioned my name At first mention of it the shaggy 
pohce-officer jumped and put away his clasp-kmfe He beckoned to the 
phv^»iaan, Dr Hardmg who went over for a whispered conference 
Whereupon the pohce-officer sprang up 
‘Mr Lafayette* And he swung my hand pompously Ifid known it 
was you, Mr Lafayette I wouldn t a sat there like a bump on a log 

‘ You are an officer of police sir ’ said I Can you think of no explana- 
tion^ 
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He shooV his head 
These people are Frenchies, Mr Lafayette, and you re an American 
he said with somewhat conspicuous lack of logic If they re telling the 
truth 

Let us assume that^ 

I can t tell you where the old lady s will is, he stated positively Eut 
I can tell you where it am t It am t hidden in this room * 

But surely ^ I began in despair 

* At this moment the Jezebel her brown taffeta dress t us tlirg glided back 
into the room with a handful of candles and a tin box of the new-style 
Lucifer matches She hghted several candles sticking them on any surface 
in their own giease 

There were one or two £ne pieces of furmture but the mottled-marble 
tops were chipped and stained the gilt sides cracVcd There were a few 
mirrors creating mimic spectral life I saw a Lttle more clearly the faded 
green paper of the walls and what I perceived to be the partly open door 
of a cupboard The floor was of bare boards 

All tins while I was conscious of two pairs of eyes the imploring gaze of 
Madame Thevenet and the amorous gaze of the Jezebel One or the other 
I could have endured but both together seemed to suffocate me 

Mr Duroc here ’ said the shaggy police-ofEcer clappmg the distressed 
advocate on the shoulder sent a messenger in a cab at half-past five this 
mormng And what time did we get here^ I ask you and I tell yoifl Six 
o clock* 

Then he shook his finger at me m a kind of pride and fury of ejEciency 
‘Why Mr Lafayette, there s been fourteen men at tl is room from si\ 
Alls mormng until just before you got here* 

To search for Madame Thevenet s will you mean^ 

The shaggy man nodded poitentously and folded Ins arms 
Floor s sohd ’ He stamped on the bare boards Walls and ceiling^ 
Nary a inch missed We reckon we re remarkable smart and we are 

But Madame Thevenet * I persisted was not a complete invalid until 
this mormng She could move about If she became afiaid of — the name 
of the Jezebel choked me — ‘ if she became afraid, and did hide the will 
Where d she hide it^ Tell me* 

In the furmture then^ 

‘ Cabmet-malvers in Mr Lafayette No secret compartments 
In one of the murors^ " 

‘ Took the backs of em off No will hid there 
Up the chimney* I cried 

‘ “Sent a chimney-sweep up there replied my compamon m a ruminating 
way Each time I guessed he would leer at me in friendly and complacent 
challenge Ye-es, I reckon we Ye pretty smart But we didn t find no will 
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The pink rabbit also seemed to leer from the Led I sav7 madamc s eyes 
Once ag^in as a desperate mind will fasten on trifles, I observed the strings 
of the nightcap Leneatli ier scrawny chin But I looked again at the toy 
rabbit 

Has it occurred to yoa I said tiiumphandy to examine the bed and 
bedstead of Madame Thevenet herself^ 

My shaggy friend wnt to her bedside 
Poor old woman ’ he said He spoke as though she were already a 
corpse Then he turned roirni ‘We lifted her out just as gentle as a new- 
born babe (didnt we msLzm?) No hollow bedposts* Notlnng in the 
canopy* Nothing in the fiame or the feather-beds or the curtains or the bed- 
clothes* 

Suddenly the shaggy police-oiEcer became 'ingry as though he vished to 
be rid of the whole matter 

And it am t in the toy rabbit he said because you can see we slit it 
up if you look close And it am t in that barometer there It just— am t 
here 

There was a silence as heavy as the dusty hot air of this room 
It IS here murmured At Duroc in his gruff voice It must be here* 
The Jezebel stood there meekly with downcast eyes 
And I in my turn coixfess that I lost my head I stalked over to the 
barometei and tapped it Its rreedle which already indicated Kaiti cold 
moved still farther towards that point 

I was not insane enough to hit it with my fist But I crawled on the floor 
in search of a secret Inding— place I felt along the wall The police-officer — 
who kept repeating that nobody must touch anything and he would take no 
responsibility until he went off duty at something o clock — the police- 
officer I Ignored 

What at length gave ime pause was the cupboard already thoroughly 
searched In the cupboard hmg a few withered dresses and gowns, as though 
tliey had shrivelled with Atadame Thevenet s body But on the shelf of the 
cupboard 

On the shelf stood a gie'xt number of perfume-bottles even to-day, I fear 
many of our countrymen think perfume a substitute for water and soap and 
the state of madame s hands would have confirmed this But, on the shelf 
were a few dusty novels Theie was a crumpled and begnined copy of 
yesterdays NTew York Sun This newspaper did not contain a will but it 
did contam a black beetle, whuch ran out across my hand 
‘In a disgust past describing, I flung down the beetle and stamped on it 
I closed the cupboard door, acknowledgmg defeat Madame Thevenef s will 
was gone And at the same second in that dim green room— still badly 
lighted with only a few more candles — two voices cned out 
One was my own voice 
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In Goa s nume where ts 
The othei was the deep voice of M Duroc 
Looh at that woman f She hnowsf ’ 

‘And he ireint the Je2ebel 

‘M Duroc with his beard-fauba-tiemble was pointing to a mirror ahttle 
blurred as these mirrors were Oui Jezebel had been looking into the mirror 
her back turned to us Now she dodged as at a stone thiown 

With good poise our Jezebel writhed this movement into a curtsy turn 
ing to face us But not before I also had seen that sirule — ^hke a razor-cut 
before the blood comes — ^as well as full knowledge mocking knowledge 
shmmg out of wide-open eyes m the mirror 

You spoke to me M Duroc^ She murmuied the reply also m French 
Listen to me^ the lawyer said formally This will is not missing It is 
in tins room You were not here last night Something has made you guess 
You know where it is 

Are you miable to find it^' ’ asked the Jezebel m surprise 
Stand back young man^’ M Duroc said to me I ask you something 
mademoiselle in the name of justice 
Ask ^ said the Jezebel 

If Claudme Thevenet inherits the money to winch she is entitled you 
will be well paid yes overpaid* You know Claudme You know that* 

‘ I know It 

But if the new will be not found, said M Duroc, again wwing me 
back, ‘ then you mhent everythmg And Claudme will die For it will be 
assumed 

‘Yes* said the Jezebel with one hand pressed agamst her breast You 
yourself, M Duroc testify that all mght a candle was burmng at madame s 
bedside Well* The poor woman whom J loved and cherished repented of 
her ingratitude towards me She burnt this new will at the candle-flame 
she crushed its ashes to powder and blew them away* 

Is that true^ cried M Duroc 

They will assume it,” smiled the Jezebel ‘as you say ’ She looked at 
me “And for you, M Armand* 

She ghded closer I can only say that I saw her eyes uncovered, or, if you 
wish to put It so her soul and flesh together 

‘I would give you everythmg on earth, she said I will not give you 
the doU-face m Pans ” 

Listen to me* ^ I said to her so agitated that I seized her shoulders ‘ You 
are out of your senses* You cannot give Claudme to me* She will marry 
another man* 

“And do you think that matters to me, ’ asked the Jezebel, with her green 
eyes full on mme, “as long as you sttll love her^* 

‘There was a small crash as someone dropped a kmfe on the floo^ 
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We t^iree I thim had completely forgotten that we ^vere not Jone 
There were two spectators although they did not comprehend our speech 

‘The saturnine Dr Harding now occupied the green armchaii His lo ig 
thin legs m tight black trousers with strap under the boot-ms cp 
crossed and looked spidery his high beaver hat ghminered on his head The 
police-officer who was piclang his teeth with a kmfe when I first saw Iiiiii 
had now dropped the kmfe when he tried to trim his nails 

But both men sensed the atmosphere Both were alert feelmg oui v; th 
the tentacles of their nerves The police-officer shouted at me 

What’s this gabble^ he said What s a-gittmg mto vour head? 

Grotesquely, it was that word ‘head which gave me my inspiration 
‘ The mghtcap^ I exclaimed in English 
What mghtcap? 

For the mghtcap of Madame Thevenet had a peak it v/as large it \ as 
tightly tied under the chir it might well conceal a flat-pressed document 
which — ^but you underst^'nd The police-officer dull-witted as he appeared 
grasped the mcamng in a flash And how I wished I had never spoken ^ For the 
fellow meant well but he was not gentle 

As I raced round the curtamed sides of the bed the police-officer was 
holding a candle m one hand and tearing off Madame s mghtcap with the 
other He found no will there no document at all only straggly wisps of 
hair on a skull grown old befoie its time 

‘Madame Thevenet had been a great lady once It mus have been the 
last humiliation Two tears overflowed her eyes and ran down her cheeks 
She lay propped up there in a nearly sitting position but sometlung seemed 
to wrench mside he^* 

And she closed her eyes forever And the Jezebel laughed 

That is the end of my story That is why I rushed out of the house like a 
madman The will has vanished as though by magic or is it still theie by 
magic^ In any case you find me at this table grubby and dishevelled and 
much ashamed ’ 

For a little time after I had fimshed my narrative to M Perley in the saloon 
It seemed to me that the bar-counter was a tnfle quieter But a faint stamping 
continued from tlie theatre above our heads Then all was hushed until a 
chorus lose to a tinkle of many banjos 

Oh I come from Alabama 
With my baiyo on my hiec 
I depart for Lousiana 

Enough* The song soon died away, and M Thaddeus Peiley did not even 
hear it 
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M Perley sat looking downwards into an empty glass so that I could not 
see his face 

Sir ’ he remarked almost bitterly you are a man of good heart I am glad 
to be of service m a problem so triflmg as this 
Trtftmgf 

His voice was a httle husky but not slurred His hand slowly turned the 
glass round and romid 

Will you permit two questions^ asked M Perley 
Two questions^ Ten thousand ^ 

Moie than two will be unnecessary Still M Perley did not look up 
Tins toy rabbit of which so much was made I would know its exact posi- 
tion on the bed^ 

It was almost at the foot of the bed and about the middle in a crossways 
direction 

Ah, so I had imagmed Were the three sheets of paichmcnt forming the 
wiU wntten upon two sides or upon only one^ 

I had not told you, M Perley But M Duroc said upon one side only ’ 
M Perley raised his head 

His face was now flushed and distorted with drmk his eye grown wild In 
Ins cups he was as proud as Satan and as disdamful of others mtelhgence 
yet he spoke with dignity, and with careful clearness 

It IS ironic M de Lafayette that I should tell you how to lay your hand 
on the missing will and the elusive money since upon my word I have 
never been able to perform a hke service for myself And he smiled, as at 
some secret joke Perhaps,’ he added it is the very simphcity of the thing 
which puts you at fault 
I could only look at him m bewilderment 
Perhaps the mystery is a httle too plam’ A httle too self-evident^ 

You mock me, sir ^ I will not 

Take me as I am,’ said M Perley whackmg the foot of the glass on the 
table or leave me Besides, here Ins wandermg eye encountered a hst of 
steam-saihngs pasted agamst the wall I — I leave to-morrov by the Parnassus 
for England and then for France ’ 

I meant no offence M Perley^ If you have knowledge speak ^ 

Madame Thevenet ’ he said, carefully pouring himself some more brandy, 
hid the will 111 the middle of the mght Does it puzzle you that she took such 
precautions to hide the wiU^ But the element of the outre must always 
betray itself The Jezebel must not find that will^ Yet Madame Thevenet 
tiusted nobody — ^not even the worthy physician who attended her If 
Madame were to die of a stroke, the pohce would be theie and must soon, 
she was sure, discover her simple device Even if she were paralysed it would 
ensure the presence of other persons in the room to act as unwittmg guards 
Your cardmal erior ’ M Perley contmued dispassionately was one of 
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ratiocination You tell me that Madame Tlievenet to give you a hint, looked 
fixedly at some pomt near the foot of die bed Why do you assume that she 
was looking at the toy rabbit^ 

Because, I rephed hotly the toy rabbit was the only object she could 
have looked at* 

Pardon me but it was not You several times mformed me that the bed- 
curtains were closely drawn together on three sides They were drawn on 
all but the long side towards the door Therefore the ideal reasoner with- 
out having seen the room may safely say that the curtains were drawn 
together at the foot of the bed^ 

Yes true* 

After lookmg fixedly at tins point represented by the toy Madame 
Thevenet then rolls her eyes all round her — your phrase May we 
assume that she wishes the curtains to be drawn back so that she may see 
sometlnng beyond the bed^ 

It is — possible yes * 

It IS more than possible as I shall demonstrate Let us direct our attention 
briefly to the mcongruous phenomenon of the barometer on another wall 
The barometer mdicates Ram cold 
Here M Perley s thin shoulders drew together under the old mihtary 
cloak 

Well/ he said the cold is on its way Yet this day, foi April has been 
warm outside and mdoors, oppressively hot^ 

Yes* Of course*’ 

‘You yourself continued M Perley mspecting his finger-nails told me 
what was directly opposite the foot of the bed Let us suppose that the bed- 
curtams are drawn open Madame Thevenet m her nearly seated position 
IS looking downwards What would she have seen^ 

The fireplace* I cried The grate of the fireplace* 

Already we have a hnk with the weather And what as you have specifi- 
cally mformed me, was in the grate of the fireplace^ 

An unhghted coal fire* 

Exacdy And what is essential for the composition of such a fire^ We need 
coal, we need wood but pnmarily and above all we need 
^Paperf I cried 

In the cupboard of that room ’ said M Perley with his disdainful htde 
smile, was a very crumpled and begnmed (mark that not dusty) copy of 
yesterdays New York Sun To hght fires is the most common and mdeed 
the best, use for our daily press That copy had been used to build yesterday s 
fire But something else, durmg the mght, was substituted for it You your- 
self remarked the extraordinarily dirty state of Madame Thevenet s hands 
M Perley swallowed the brandy, and his flush deepened 

Sir he said loudly you will find the will crumpled up with ends most 
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obviously protruding under the coal and wood in the fireplace grate Even 
had anyone taken the fire to pieces he would have found only what appeared 
to be dirty blank paper, written side undermost, winch could never be a 
valuable will It was too self-evident to be seen — Now go^ 

Go^ I echoed stupidly 
M Parley rose from his chair 

Go I say’ he shouted with an even wilder eye The Jezebel could not 
hght that fire It was too warm for one thing and all day there were pohce- 
officers with mstructions that an outsider must touch nothing But now? 
Madame Thevenet kept warning you that the fire must not he lighted or the will 
would he destroyedf 

Will you await me here? I called ovei my shoulder 
Yes yes ’ And perhaps there will be peace for the wnetched girl with— 
with the lung-trouble 

Even as I ran out of the door I saw him grotesque and pitiful slump 
across the table Hope rismg and suiging seemed to sweep me along hke 
the crack of the cabman s whip But when I reached my destination hope 
receded 

The shaggy pohce-officer was just descending the front steps 
None of us coming back here Mr Lafayette’ he called cheerily Old 
Mrs What s-her-name went and burnt that will at a candle last night — Here, 
what s o clock? 

The front door was unlocked I raced through that dark house and burst 
mto the real bedroom 

The corpse still lay in the big gloomy bed Every candle had flickered 
almost down to its socket The pohce-ofiicer s clasp-knife forgotten since 
he had dropped it, still lay on bare boards But the Jezebel was there 
She knelt on the health with the tin box of Luafer matches she had 
brought there earher The match spurted, a bluish fire I saw her eagerness, 
she held the match to the grate 

A Lucifer I said m the hand of a Jezebel’ 

And I struck her away from the grate so that she reeled against a chair 
and fell Large coals small coals rattled down m puffs of dust as I plunged 
my hands mto the unhghted fire Little sticks sawed sticks and I found it 
there crumpled parchment-sheets but mcontestably madame s will 
M Duroc’ I called M Duroc’ 

You and I my brother Maurice, have fought the Citizen-Kmg with 
bayonets as we now fight the upstart Bonapartist we need not be ashamed 
of tears I confess then, that the tears overran my eyes and blinded me I 
scarcely saw M Duroc as he hurried into the room 

Certamly I did not see the Jezebel stealthily pick up the pohce-oflicer s 
knife I noticed nothing at all until she flew at me and stabbed me in the 
back 
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Peace my brother I have assured you all is well At that time faith I was 
not much conscious of any hurt I bade M Duroc who was trembling to 
wrench out the kmfe I borrowed his roomy greatcoat to hide the blood 
I must hurry hurr) hurry back to that httle table under the gas-jet 
I planned it all on my way back M Perley apparently a stranger m this 
country, dishked it and was evidently very poor even in France But m are 
not precisely paupers Even with his intense pnde he could not refuse (for 
such a service) a sum which would comfort him for the rest of his life 
Back I plunged mto the saloon and burned down it Then I stopped The 
httle round table by the pillar under the flanng gas-jet was empty 
How long I stood there I caimot tell The back of my shirt wluch at first 
had seemed full of blood now stuck to the borrowed greatcoat All of a 
sudden I caught sight of the fat-faced bartender with the gold teeth who 
had been on service that afternoon and had returned now As a mark of 
respect he came out from behind the bar-counter to greet me 
Where is the gentleman who was sitting at that tabled 
I pomted to it My voice m truth must have sounded so hoaise and 
stiange that he mistook it for anger 

Don t you worry about that monseer ^ said he reassuringly That s been 
tended to* We threw the drunken tramp out of here* 

You threw 

Right bang in the gutter Had to crawl along m it before he could stand 
up My bartender s face was pleased and viaous Ordered a bottle of best 
brandy and couldn t pay for it The face changed again Goddelmighty 
monseer, what s wrong? 

I ordered that brandy 

He didn t say so when the waiter brought me over Just looked me up 
and down crazy-hke and said a gentleman would give his I O U Gentle- 
man* 

M Perley I said restraimng an impulse to kill that bartender is a friend 
of mine He departs for France early to-morrow mormng Where is his 
hotel? Where can I find him? 

Perley* sneered my compamon That am t even his real name I heam 
tell Gits high-and-mighty ideas from upper Broadway But his real name s 
on the I O U 

A surge of hope once more, almost bhnded me Did you keep that 
lOU? 

Yes I kepp it, growled the bartender, fishmg m his pocket God knows 
why, but I kepp it 
And at last Maurice I triumphed* 

True I collapsed from my wound and the fever would not let me re- 
member that I must be at the dock when the Parnassus steam-packet departed 
from New York next mormng I must remain here shut up m a hotel-room 
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and unable to sleep at night until I can take ship for home But where I 
failed you can succeed He was to leave on the morrow bv the Parnassus for 
England and then for France — ^so he told me You can find him — ^in six 
months at the most In six months, I give you my word he will be out of 
miser)/ for ever* 

lO U reads the httle shp for one bottle of your best brandy forty five cents 
Signed Edgar A Poe 

I reniam Maurice 

Your affectionate brother 
Armand 
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It IS (jmte true that I wasn t doing anything that morning except looking at 
a blank sheet of paper m my typewnter and thinkmg about writing a letter 
It IS also quite true that I don t have a great deal to do any morning But that 
IS no reason why I should have to go out hunting for old Mrs Penruddock s 
pearl necklace I don t happen to be a pohceman 
It was Ellen Macintosh who called me up which made a difference of 
course How are you darhng^ she asked Busy^ 

Yes and no I said Mostly no lam^eryweU What is it no 
I don t think you love me Walter And anyway you ought to get some 
work to do You have too much money Somebody has stolen Mrs Pen- 
ruddock s pearls and I want you to find them 

Possibly you think you have the pohce department on the hne I said 
coldly This IS the residence of Walter Gage G^^ge talking 

Well you can tell Mr Gage from Miss Ellen Macmtosh she said that if 
he IS not out here in half an hour, he will receive a small parcel by registered 
mail contaimng one diamond engagement rmg 

And a lot of good it did me I said That old crow will hve for another 
fifty years 

But she had already hung up so I put my hat on and went down and drove 
off in the Packard It was a mce late Apnl morning if you care for that sort 
of thmg Mrs Penruddock hved on a wide quiet street m Carondelet Park 
The house had probably looked exactly the same for the last fifty years, but 
that didn t make me any better pleased that Ellen Macmtosh might hve m it 
anothei fifty years unless old Mrs Penruddock died and didn t need a nurse 
any more Mr Penruddock had died a few years before leavmg no will a 
thoroughly tangled-up estate and a hst of pensioners as long as a star 
boarder s aim 

I rang the front doorbell and the door was opened not very soon by a 
httle old woman with a maid s apron and a strangled knot of grey hair on the 
top of her head She looked at me as if she had never seen me befote and 
didn t want to see me now 

Miss Ellen Macintosh please I said Mr Walter Gage caUmg 
She smffed turned without a word and we went back mto the musty 
recesses of the house and came to a glassed-ni porch full of wicker 
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furniture and the smell of Egyptian tombs She went away, with another 
sniff 

In a moment the door opened agam and Ellen Maontosh came ui Maybe 
you don’t like tall girls with honey-coloured hair and skin hke the first 
strawberry peach the grocer sneaks out of the box for himself If you don t 
Vm sorry for you 

Darhng so you did come, sheened That was mce of you Walter Now 
sit down and I’ll tell you all about it 

We sat down 

Mrs Penruddock s peail necklace has been stolen Walter 

You told me that over the telephone My temperature is still noimal 

‘If you will excuse a professional guess she said it is probably subnormil 
— ^permanently The pearls are a strmg of forty-nine matched pink ones 
which Mr Penruddock gave to Mrs Penruddock for her golden weddmg 
present She liaidly ever wore them lately except perhaps on Christmas or 
when she had a couple of very old friends m to dinner and was well enough 
to sit up And every Thanksgivmg she gives a dinner to all the pensioners and 
friends and old employees Mr Penruddock left on her hands and she wore 
them then 

You are gettmg your verb tenses a little mixed ’ I said but the general 
idea IS clear Go on ’ 

‘Well Walter Ellen said with what some people call an arch look the 
pearls have been stolen Yes I know that is the dnrd time I told you that 
but there s a strange mystery about it They were kept in a leather case m an 
old safe which was open half the time and which I should judge a strong man 
could open with his fingers even when it was locked I had to go there for a 
paper this mommg and I looked m at the pearls just to say hello 

I hope your idea in hangmg on to Mrs Penruddock has not been that she 
might leave you that necklace,’ I said stiffly Pearls are all very well for old 
people and fat blondes but for tall willowy ’ 

Oh shut up, darhng ’ Ellen broke m I should certanily not have been 
waitmg for these pearls — ^because they were false 

I swallowed hard and stared at her Well,’ I said with a leer, I have heard 
that old Penruddock pulled some cross-eyed rabbits out of the hat occasion- 
ally, but giving his own wife a string of phoney pearls on her golden wedding 
gets my money 

‘Oh, don’t be such a fool, Walter^ They were teal enough then The fact is 
Mrs Penruddock sold them and had imitations made One of her old friends, 
Mr Lansmg Gallemore of the GaUemoie Jewellery Company, handled it all 
for her very qmetly, because of course she didn’t want anyone to know And 
that IS why the poheeshave not been called m You will find them for her 
won’t you, Walter?’ 

‘How? And what did she sell them foi? 
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Because Mr PenruddocV died suddenly without maknig any provision 
for all these people he had been supporting Then the depression came, and 
there was hardly any money at all Only just enough to carry on the house- 
hold and pay the servants all of whom have been with Mrs Penruddock 
so long that she would rather starve than let any of them go 

That s difierent ’ I said I take my hat off to her But how the dickens am 
I gomg to find them and what does it matter anyway — ^if they were false^’ 
Well the pearls — limitations I mean — cost two hundred dollars and were 
speaally made in Bohemia and it took several months and the way things 
are over there now she might never be able to get another set of really good 
mutations And she is terrified somebody will find out they were false, or 
that the thief will blackmail her when he finds out they were false You see, 
darhng I know who stole them 

I said Huh^ a word I very seldom use as I do not think it part of the 
vocabulaiy of a gentleman 

The chauffeui we had here a few months Walter — a horrid big brute 
named Henry Eichelberger He left suddenly the day before yesterday, for 
no reason at all Nobody ever leaves Mrs Penruddock Her last chauffeur 
was a very old man and he died But Henry Eichelberger left without a word 
and I’m sure he had stolen the pearls He tned to kiss me once, Walter ’ 

Oh, he did I said in a different voice Tried to kiss you eh^ Where is 
this big slab of meat darhng^ Have you any idea at all^ It seems hardly 
likely he would be hangmg around on the street corner for me to punch his 
nose for him 

Ellen lowered her long silky eyelashes at me — ^and when she does that I go 
hmp as a scrubwoman s back hair 

He didn t run away He must have known the pearls were false and that 
he was safe enough to blackmail Mrs Penruddock I called up the agency he 
came fiom and he has been back there and registered agam for employment 
But they said it was agamst their rules to give his address ’ 

Why couldn’t somebody else have taken the pearls^ A burglar for 
instance^ 

There is no one else The servants are beyond suspiaon and the house is 
locked up as tight as an icebox every mght and there were no signs of any- 
body havmg broken m Besides, Henry Eichelberger knew where the pearls 
were kept, because he saw me putting them away after the last time she wore 
them — ^which was when she had two very dear fnends m to dmner on the 
occasion of the anmversary of Mr Penruddodc’s death 

That must have been a pretty wild party I said All nght 1 11 go down to 
the agency and make them give me his address Where is it^’ 

It IS called the Ada Twomey Domestic Employment Agency, and it is 
in the two-hundred block on East Second, a very unpleasant neighbour- 
hood 
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Not half as unpleasant as my neighbourhood will be to Henry JEichel- 
berger I said So he tried to kiss you eh^ 

The pearls Walter Ellen said gently are the important thing I do hope 
he hasn t already found out they are false and thrown them m the ocean 
If he has 1 11 make him dive for them 

He IS SIX feet three and very big and strong Walter Ellen said coyly 
But not handsome hke you of course 
Just my size ^ I said It will be a pleasure Good-bye darhng 
She took hold of my sleeve There is just one thnig Walter I don t mind 
a httle fightmg because it is manly But you mustn t cause a disturbance that 
would bring the pohce m, you know And although you aie very big and 
strong and played right tackle at college you are a little weak about one 
thing Will you promise ne not to drinl any whisky^ 

This Eichelberger I said is all the drink I want 


2 

The Ada Twomey Domestic Employment Agency on East Second Street 
proved to be all that the name and location imphed The odour of the ante- 
room, in which I was compelled to wait for a short time was not at all 
pleasant The agency was presided over by a hard-faced middle-aged woman 
who said that Henry Eichelberger was registered with them for employ- 
ment as a chauffeur and that she could arrange to have him call upon me or 
could bring him there to the office for an mterview But when I placed a ten- 
dollar bill on her desk and mdicated that it was merely an earnest of good 
faidi without prejudice to any commission which ixught become due to her 
agency, she relented and gave me his address, which was out west on Santa 
Monica Boulevard near the part of the city which used to be called Sherman 

I drove out there without delay for fear that Henry Eichelberger might 
telephone m and be informed that I was commg The address proved to be a 
seedy hotel convemently close to the mter-urban car tracks and havmg its 
entrance adjoming a Chinese laundry The hotel was upstairs, the steps bemg 
covered — m places — ^with strips of decayed rubber mattmg to which were 
screwed irregular fragments of unpohshed brass The smell of the Chmese 
laundry ceased about halfway up the stairs and was replaced by a smell of 
kerosene agar butts slept-in air and greas;y paper bags There was a register 
at the head of the stairs on a wooden shelf The last entry was m pencil three 
weeks previous as to date, and had been wntten by someone with a very 
unsteady hand I deduced from this that the management was not over- 
particular 

There was a bell beside the book and a sign reading manager I rang the 
bell and waited Presently a door opened down the hall and feet shuffled 
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towards me without haste A man appeared wearing frayed leathei shppers 
and trousers of a nameless colour which had the two top buttons unlatched 
to perimt more freedom to the suburbs of his extensive stomach He also 
wore red suspenders his shirt was darkened under the arms and elsewhere 
and his face badly needed a thorough laundenng and trimming 
He said Full up bud and sneered 

I said I am not lookmg for a room I am lookmg for one Eicheiberger 
who I am informed hves here but who I observe has not registered m your 
book And this, as of course you know is contrary to the law 

A wise guy the fat man sneered agam Down the haU bud Two- 
eighteen He waved a thumb the colour and almost the size of a burnt 
baked potato 

Have the kindness to show me the way ’ I said 

Geez the lootenant-govemor he said and began to shake his stomach 
His small eyes disappeared in folds of yellow fat Okay bud Follow on 
We went into the gloomy depths of the back hall and came to a wooden 
door at the end with a closed wooden transome above it The fat man smote 
the door with a fat hand Nothing happened 
Out he said 

Have the kmdness to unlock the door ’ I said I wish to go in and wait for 
Eicheiberger 

In a pig s vahse the fat man said nastily Who the hell you think you are 
bum^ 

This angered me He was a fair-sized man, about six feet tall but too full of 
the memones of beer I looked up and down the dark hall The place seemed 
utterly deserted 

I hit the fat man m the stomach 

He sat down on the floor and belched and his nght kneecap came into sharp 
contact with his jaw He coughed and tears welled up m his eyes 

Cnpes bud he whined You got twenty years on me That am t fair 
Open the door I said I have no time to argue with you 
A buck he said wipmg his eyes on his shirt Two bucks and no tip-off 
I took two dollars out of my pocket and helped the man to his feet He 
folded the two dollars and produced an ordmary pass-key which I could 
have purchased for five cents 

Brother you sock, he said Where you learn it^ Most big guys are muscle- 
bound ’ He unlocked the door 

If you hear any noises later on I said ignore them If there is any 
damage it will be paid for generously 
He nodded and I went mto the room He locked the door behind me and 
his steps receded There was silence 

The room was small, mean and tawdry It contamed a brown chest of 
drawers with a small mirror hanging over it a straight wooden chair a 
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wooden rockuig chan a single bed of chipped enamel with a much 
mended cotton counterpane The curtains at the single wmdow had fly 
marks on them and the green shade was without a slat at the bottom There 
was a washbowl m the corner with two paper-thin towels hanging beside it 
There was of course, no bathroom and there was no closet A piece of dark 
figured material hangmg from a shelf made a substitute for the latter Behind 
this I found a grey busmess smt of the largest size made winch would be my 
size, if I wore ready-made clothes which I do not There was a pair of 
black brogues on the floor size number twelve at least There was also a 
cheap fibre suitcase which of course I searched as it was not locked 
I iso searched the bureau and was surprised to find that ever^^thing m it 
was neat and clean and decent But there was not much m it Particularly 
there were no pearls m it I searched in all other hkely and unlikely places in 
the room but I found nothmg of mterest 
I sat on the side of the bed and ht a agarette and waited It was now 
apparent to me that Henry Eichelberger was either a very great fool or 
entirely innocent The room and the open trail he had left belnnd him did 
not suggest a man dealing m operations like steahng pearl necklaces 
I had smoked four cigarettes more than I usually smoke in an entire day 
when approaching steps sounded They were hght quick steps but not at il 
clandestme A key was thrust into the door and turned and the door swung 
carelessly open A man stepped through it and looked at me 
I am six feet three mches m height and weigh over two hundred pounds 
Tins man was tall but he seemed hghter He wore a blue serge suit of the 
kmd which is called neat for lack of anything better to say about it He had 
thick wiry blond hair a neck like a Prussian corporal in a cartoon, very wide 
shoulders and large hard hands, and he had a face that had taken much 
battermg in its time His small greenish eyes glmted at me widi what I then 
took to be evil humour I saw at once that he was not a man to trifle with, 
but I was not afraid of him I was his equal m size and strength, and, I had 
small doubt, his superior m mtelhgence 
I stood up off the bed calmly and said I am looking for one Eichelberger ’ 
How you get m here, bud^ It was a cheerful voice, rather heavy, but not 
unpleasant to the ear 

The explanation of that can wait, I said stiffly I am lookmg for one 
Eichelberger Are you he^’ 

^Haw ’ the man said A gut-buster A comedian Wait 11 1 loosen my belt ' 
He took a couple of steps farther mto the room and I took the same number 
towards him 

My name is Walter Gage, I said Aie you Eichelberger^^ 

‘Gimme a mckel he said, ‘and I *11 tell you ' 

I Ignored that I am the fiance of Miss Ellen Maantosh I told him coldly 
‘I am informed that you tried to kiss her ’ 
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He took anothei step towards me and I another to-v^ ards him Whaddaya 
mean — ^tried^’ he sneered 

I led sharply with my right and it landed flush on his chin It seemed to me 
a good solid punch, but it scarcely moved him I then put two hard left jabs 
mto his neck and landed a second hard right at the side of his rather wide 
nose He snorted and hit me in the solar plexus 
I bent over and took hold of the room with both hands and spun it When 
I had It mcely spurning I gave it a full swmg and hit myself on the back of 
the head with the floor This made me lose my balance temporarily and while 
I was thinkmg about how to regain it a wet towel began to slap at my face 
and I opened my eyes The face of Henry Eichelberger was close to mme and 
bore a certam appearance of solicitude 

Bud his voice said your stomach is as weak as a Chmaman s ^ea 
‘Brandy * ’ I croaked What happened^ 

You tripped on a little bitty tear m the carpet bud You really got to have 
hquor^’ 

Brandy I croaked again and closed my eyes 
I hope It don t get me started his voice said 

A door opened and closed I lay motionless and tned to avoid bemg sick 
at my stomach The time passed slowly m a long grey veil Then the door 
of the room opened and closed once more and a moment later something 
hard was bemg pressed against my lips I opened my mouth and liquor 
pomed down my throat I coughed but the fiery hqmd coursed through my 
veins and strengthened me at once I sat up 

Thank you Henry I said ‘May I call you Henryk* 

No tax on It, bud 

I got to my feet and stood before him He stared at me curiously You 
look okay he said Why n t you told me you was sick^ 

‘Damn you Eichelberger ^ I said and hit with all my strength on the side 
of his jaw He shook his head and his eyes seemed annoyed I delivered 
three more punches to his face and jaw while he was still shakmg his 
head 

So you wanta play for keeps ^ he yelled and took hold of the bed and 
threw It at me 

I dodged the corner of the bed, but in domg so I moved a httle too quickly 
and lost my balance and pushed my head about four mches in the baseboard 
under the wmdow 

A wet towel began to slap at my face I opened my eyes 
‘Listen kid You got two stakes and no balls on you Maybe you oughta 
try a lighter bat ’ 

‘Brandy I croaked 

‘You 11 take rye ^ He pressed a glass against my hps and I drank thirstily 
Then I chmbed to my feet again 
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The bed. to Hi} astonishment had not moved I sat down on it and Henry 
Eichelberger sat down beside me and patted my shoulder 

You and me could get along he said I nevei kissed your girl although I 
am t saying I wouldn t like to Is that all is worrying at you^ 

He poured himself half a waterglassful of the whisky out of the pmt bottle 
which he had gone out to buy He swallowed the liquor thougiitfully 

No there is another matter ’ I said 

Shoot But no more haymakers Promise^ 

I promised lum rather reluctantly Why did you leave the employ of Mrs 
Penraddock^ I asked him 

He looked at me from under his shaggy blond eyebrows Then he looked 
at the bottle he was holdmg in his hand Would you call me a looker? he 
asked 

Well Flenry 

Don t pansy up on me ’ he snarled 

No Henry I should not call you very handsome But unquestionably you 
are vinle 

He poured another half-waterglassful of wlnsky and handed it to me 
Your turn, he said I drank it down without fully realizing what I was domg 
When I had stopped coughmg Heniy took the glass out of my hand and 
lefilled It He took his own dnnk moodily The bottle was now nearly 
empty 

Suppose you fell for a dame with all the looks this side of heaven With 
a map like mine A guy like me a guy from the stockyards that played lum- 
self a lot of very tough left end at a cow college and left his looks and educa- 
tion on the scoreboard A guy that has fought everything but whales and 
freight hogs — engines to you — ^and hcked em all but naturally had to take a 
sock now and then Then I get a job where I see this lovely all the time and 
every day and know it s no dice What would do you pal? Me I just quit 
the job 

Henry I d like to shake your hand I said 

He shook hands with me listlessly So I ask for my time he said What 
else would I do? He held the bottle up and looked at it against the hght ‘Bo, 
you made an error when you had me get this When I start dnnking it*s a 
world cruise You got plenty dough? 

Certainly ^ I said Ifwhiskyis what you want Henry whisky is what you 
shall have I have a very mce apartment on Franklin Avenue in Hollywood 
and while I cast no aspersions on your own humble and of course quite 
temporary abode I now suggest we repair to my apartment which is a good 
deal larger and gives one more room to extend ones elbow I waved my 
hand ainly 

*Say, you re drunk Henry said, with admiration in his small green eyes 

I am not yet drunk, Henry although I do in fact feel the effect of that 
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whisky and very pleasantly You must not mind my way of talking which is a 
personal matter hke your own clipped and conase method of speech But 
before we depart there is one other rather msigmficant detail I vish to discuss 
with you I am empowered to arrange for the return of Mrs Penruddock s 
pearls I understand there is some possibility that you may have stolen 
them 

Son you take some awful chances Henry said softly 
This IS a business matter, Henry and plain talk is the best way to settle it 
The pearls are only false pearls so we should very easily be able to come to an 
agreement I mean you no ill will Henry and I am obliged to you for pro- 
curing the whisky but business is busmess Will you take fifty dollars and 
return the pearls and no questions asked^ 

Plenry laughed shortly and mirthlessly but he seemed to have no animosity 
in his voice when he said So you think I stole some marbles and am sitting 
around here waiting for a flock of dicks to swarm me^ 

No pohce have been told Henry and you may not have known the pearls 
were false Pass the liquor Henry 

He poured me most of what was left in the bottle and I drank it down with 
the greatest good humour I tlirew the glass at the mirroi but unfortunately 
missed The glass which was of heavy and cheap construction fell on the 
floor and did not break Henry Eichelberger laughed heartily 
What are you laughing at Flenry^ 

Nothing he said I was just thinking what a mcker some guy is finding 
out he IS — about them marbles 

You mean you did not steal the pearls Henryk 

He laughed again a httle gloomily Yeah he said meaning no I oughta 
sock you but what the hell^ Any guy can get a bum idea No I didn t steal 
no pearls bud If they was rmgers I wouldn t be bothered and if they was 
what they looked like the one time I saw them on the old lady s neck I 
wouldn t deadedly be holed up in no cheap flop in L A waiting for a couple 
carloads of Johns to put the sneeze on me 
I reached for his hand again and shook it 

That IS all I required to know I said happily Now I am at peace We 
shall now go to my apartment and consider ways and means to recover these 
pearls You and I together should make a team that can conquer any opposi- 
tion Henry 

You am t kiddmg me huh? 

I stood up and put my hat on — ^upside down No Henry I am making 
you an offer of employment which I understand you need and all the whisky 
you can drink Let us go Can you drive a car m your condition? 

Hell I am t drunk Henry said, looking surprised 
We left the room and walked down the dark hallway The fat manager 
very suddenly appeared from some nebulous shade and stood m front of us 
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rubbing his stomach and looking at me with small greedy expectant eyes 
Everything oke^ he mqmred chewmg on a time-darkened toothpick 
Give him a buck Henry said 
What for Henry? 

'Oh I dunno Just give him a buck 

I withdrew a dollar bill from my pocket and gave it to the fat man 
Thanks, pal Henry said He chucked the fat man under the Adam s apple 
and removed the dollar bill deftly from between his fingers That pays for 
the hooch ’ he added I hate to have to bum dough 
We went down the stairs arm in arm leavmg the manager trying to cough 
the toothpick up from his oesophagus 


3 

At five o’clock that afternoon I awoke from slumber and found that I was 
lying on my bed in my apartment in the Chateau Moraine on Franklin 
Avenue near Ivar Street m Hollywood I turned my head which ached and 
saw that Henry Eichelberger was lying beside me in his undershirt and 
trousers I then perceived that I also was as lightly attired On the table near 
by there stood an almost full bottle of Old Plantation rye whisky the full 
quart size, and on the floor lay an entirely empty bottle of the same excellent 
brand There were garments lying here and there on the floor and a agarette 
had burned a hole in the brocaded arm of one of my easy chairs 

I felt myself over carefully My stomach was stiff and sore and my jaw 
seemed a little swollen on one side Otherwise I was none the worse for 
weal A sharp pain darted through my temples as I stood up off the bed, but 
I Ignored it and walked steadily to the bottle on the table and raised it to my 
hps After a steady draught of the fiery liquid I suddenly felt much better A 
hearty and cheerful mood came over me and I was ready for any adventure I 
went back to the bed and shook Henry firmly by the shoulder 

Wake up Henry, I said 'The sunset hour is mgh The robins are callmg 
and the sqmrrels are scolding and the mormng glories furl themselves m 
sleep 

Like all men of action Henry Eichelberger came awake with bs fist 
doubled ‘What was that crack?’ he snarled Oh yeali Hi, Walter How 
you feel?’ 

‘I feel splendid Are you rested? 

Sure He swung his shoeless feet to the floor and rumpled his thick blond 
hair with his fingers We was gomg swell until you passed out, he said 'So I 
had me a nap I never dnnk solo You okay? 

‘Yes Henry, I feel very well mdeed And we have work to do ’ 

Swell ’ He went to the whisky bottle and quaffed from it freely He 
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rubbed his stomach with the flat of his hand His green eyes shone peacefully 
I m a sick man he said and I got to take my mediCxne ’ He put the botde 
down on the table and surveyed the apartment ‘Geez he said we thrown it 
mto us so fast I am t hardly looked at the dump You got a mce httle place 
here Walter Geez a white typewriter and a wlnte telephone What s the 
matter kid — ^you just been confirmed^’ 

Just a foolish fancy Henry, I said waving an airy hand 
Henry went ovei and looked at the typewriter and the telephone side by 
side on my wntmg desk and the silver-mounted desk set each piece chased 
with my imtials 

Well j&xed, huh^ Henry said, tunung his green gaze on me 
Tolerably so Henry I said modestly 

‘Well what next, pal? You got any idea or do we just drink some? 

‘Yes Henry I do have an idea With a man like you to help me I think it 
can be put into practice I feel that we must as they say tap the grapevme 
When a string of pearls is stolen all the underworld knows it at once Pearls 
are hard to sell Flenry inasmuch as they cannot be cut and can be identified 
by experts I have read The underworld will be seething with activity It 
should not be too difficult for us to find someone who would send a message 
to the proper quarter that we are wiUmg to pay a reasonable sum for their 
return 

You talk mce — ^for a drunk guy ’ Henry said reaching for the bottle But 
ain^t you forgot these marbles are phomes? 

‘For sentimental reasons I am qmte wiUmg to pay for their return just the 
same 

Henry drank some whisky, appeared to enjoy the flavour of it and drank 
some more He waved the bottle at me pohtely 

‘That s okay — as fai as it goes he said But this underworld that s domg 
all this here seethmg you spoke of am t gomg to seethe a hell of a lot over a 
strmg of glass beads Or am I screwy? 

I was thinking Henry that the underworld probably has a sense of 
humour and the laugh that would go around would be qmte emphatic 
There s an idea in that Henry said ‘Here s some mug finds out lady Pen- 
ruddock has a strmg of oyster frmt worth oodles of kale and he does hisself a 
neat box little job and trots down to the fence And the fence gives him the 
belly laugh I would say something like that could get around the poolrooms 
and start ahttle idle chatter Sofar sonutty But this box man is gomg to dump 
them beads m a hurry because he has a three-to-ten on him even if they are 
only worth a mckel plus sales tax Breakmg and entermg is the rap Walter ’ 
‘However Henry ’ I said, there is another element m the situation If this 
thiefis very stupid it will not of course have much weight But if he is even 
moderately int^igent it will Mrs Penruddock is a very proud woman and 
hves in a very exclusive section of the aty If it should become known that 
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she wore imitation pearls and above all if it should be even hinted in the 
public Press that these were the very pearls her own husband had giver her 
for her golden wedding present — well I am sure you see the point Henry 

Box guys am t too blight he said and rubbed his stony chin Then he 
lifted his right thumb and bit it thoughtfully He looked at the windo vs at 
the corner of the room at the floor He looked at me from the corners of 
his eyes 

Blackmail, huh'' he said Maybe But crooks dont mix their rackets 
much Still the guy might piss the word along There s a chance Walter 
I wouldn t care to hock my gold filhngs to buy me a piece of it but there s a 
chance How much you figure to put out? 

A hundred dollars should be ample but I am walling to go as high as two 
hundred which is the actual cost of the imitations 

Henry shook his head and patromzed the bottle Nope The guy wouldn t 
uncover hisself for that kind of money Wouldn t be woith the chince he 
takes He d dump the marbles and keep his nose clean 

We can at least try Henry 

Yeah but where? And we re getting low on liquor Maybe I better put my 
shoes on and run out huh? 

At that very moment as if in answer to my unspoken prayer a soft dull 
thump sounded on the door of my apartment I opened it and picked up the 
final edition of the evemng paper I closed the door again and carried the 
paper back across the room opemng it up as I went I touched it with my 
right forefingei and smiled confidently at Henry Eichelberger 

Here I will wager you a full quart of Old Plantation that the answer will 
be on the cnme page of this paper 

There am t anv cnme page ’ Henry chortled This is Los Angeles 1 11 
fade you 

I opened the paper to page three with some trepidation for although I had 
already seen the item I was lookmg for ui an early edition of the paper while 
waiting m Ada Twomey s Domestic Employment Agency I was not cer- 
tain It would appear intact m the latei editions But my faith was rewarded 
It had not been removed but appeared midway of column tliree exactly as 
before The paragraph, which was quite short was headed ecu gandesi 
QUESTIONED IN GEM THEFTS Listen to this Henry ' I said, and began 
to read ‘Acting on an anonymous tip pohee late last night picked up Louis G 
(Lou) Gandesi propnetorofa well-known Spring Street tavern and quizzed 
him mtensively concermng the recent wave of dinner-party hold-ups in an 
exclusive western section of this city, hold-ups during which it is alleged 
more than two hundred thousand dollars worth of valuable jewels have been 
tom at gun’s point from women guests in fashionable homes Gandesi was 
released at a late hour and refused to make any statement to reporters ‘I 
never kibitz the cops,” he said modestly Captain William Norgaard of the 
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General Robbery Detail announced himself as satisfied that Gandesi had no 
comiection with the robberies and that the tip was merely an act of personal 
spite 

I folded the paper and threw it on the bed 

You win bo Henry said and handed me the bottle I took a long drmk 
and returned it to him Now what^ Brace this Gandesi and take him through 
the hoops^ 

He may be a dangerous man Henry Do you thmk we are equal to it^ 
Henry snorted contemptuously Yah a Spring Street punk Some fat 
slob with a phoney ruby on his mitt Lead me to him We 11 turn the slub 
inside out and dram Ins liver But we re just about fresh out of hquor All we 
got IS maybe a pmt He examined the bottle against the hght 
We have had enough for the moment Henry 

We am t drunk are we^ I only had seven drmks since I got here maybe 
nme 

Certamly we are not drunk Henry but you take very large drmks and 
we have a difficult evenmg before us I tlnnk we should now get shaved and 
dressed and I further thmk that we should wear dmner clothes I have an 
extra smt which will fit you admirably, as we are almost exactly the same size 
It is certainly a remarkable omen that two such large men should be assoaated 
in the same enterprise Evemng clothes impress these low characters Henry 
Swell Henry said They 11 think we re mugs workin for some big shot 
Tins Gandesi will be scared enough to swallow his necktie 
We deaded to do as I had suggested and I laid out clothes for Henry and 
wlnle he was batlimg and shavmg I telephoned to Ellen Maantosh 

Oh Walter, I am so glad you called up, she cried Have you found any- 
thmg^ 

Not yet daihng I said But we have an idea Henry and I are just about 
to put It mto execution 

Henry Walter^ Henry who^ 

Why Henry Eichelberger of course darhng Have you forgotten him so 

soon^ Henry and I are warm fiiends and we 

She mterrupted me coldly Areyoudnnkmg Walter? she demanded m a 
very distant voice 

Certamly not darling Henry is a teetotaler 

She smffed sharply I could hear the sound distmctly over the telephone 
But didn t Henry take the pearls? she asked after qmte a long pause 
Henry angel? Of course not Henry left because he was m love with 
you 

Oh, Walter That ape? I m sure youhe drinking terribly I don t ever 
want to speak to you again Good-bye And she hung the phone up very 
sharply so that a pamful sensation made itself felt in my ear 
I sat down m a chair with a bottle of Old Plantation m my hand wonder- 
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mg what I had said that could be construed as offensive or indiscreet As I was 
imable to think of anything I consoled myself with the bottle until Henry 
came out of the bathroom lookmg extremely personable m one of my 
pleated shirts and a wmg collar and black bow tie 
It was dark when we left the apartment and I at least was full of hope and 
confidence although a httle depressed by the way Ellen Macmtosh had 
spoken to me over the telephone 


4 

Mr Gandesi s estabhshment was not difEcult to find masmuch as the first 
taxicab dnver Henry yelled at on Spnng Stieet directed us to it It was called 
the Blue Lagoon and its mtenor was bathed m an unpleasant blue hght 
Henry and I entered it steadily, smce we had consumed a partly sohd meal at 
Mandy s Caiibbean Grotto before startmg out to find Mr Gandesi Henry 
looked almost handsome in my second-best dinner suit with a frmged white 
scarf hangmg over his shoulder a hghtweight black felt hat on the back of his 
head (which was only a httle laiger than mine) and a bottle of whisky m each 
of the side pockets of the summer overcoat he was wearmg 

The bar of the Blue Lagoon was crowded but Henry and I went on back 
to the small dim dimng-room behind it A man m a dirty dinner suit came 
up to us and Henry asked for Gandesi and he pointed out a fat man who sat 
alone at a small table m the far comer of the room We went that way 

The man sat with a small glass of red wme in front of him and slowly 
twisted a laige green stone on his JBnger He did not look up There were 
no other chairs at the table so Henry leaned on it with both elbows 
You Gandesi^ he said 

The man did not look up even then He moved his thick black eyebrows 
together and said m an absent \ oice Si Yes 

We got to talk to you in pnvate ’ Henry told him ‘Where we won t be 
disturbed ’ 

Gandesi looked up now and there was extreme boredom m his flat black 
almond-shaped eyes So^ he asked and shrugged Eet ees about what^’ 
About some pearls,^ Henry said Forty-mne on the strmg matched and 
pink’ 

You sell — 01 you buy^ Gandesi mquired and his chin began to shake up 
and down as if with amusement 
Buy Henry said 

The man at the table crooked his finger quietly and a very large waiter 
appeared at his side Ees dronk he said hfelessly Put dees men out ’ 

The waiter took hold of Henry’s shoulder Henry reached up carelessly, 
and took hold of the waiter s hand and twisted it The waiter s face m that 
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bluish hght turned some colour I could not describe but which was not at all 
healthy He put out a low moan Henry dropped the hand and said to me 
Put a C-note on the table ’ 

I took my wallet out and extracted from it one of the two hundred-dolhr 
bills I had taken the precaution to obtain from the cashier at tlie Chateau 
Moraine Gandesi stared at the bill and made a gesture to the large waiter 
who went a\^ay rubLmg his hand and holding it tight against Ins chest 
What for^’ Gandesi asked 
Five mmutes of your time alone 

Ees very fonny Okay I bite ’ Gandesi took the biU and folded it neady 
and put it in his vest pocket Then he put both hands on the table and pushed 
himself heavily to his feet He started to waddle away without looking at 
us 

Henry and I followed him among the crowded tables to the far side of the 
dimng-room and through a door m the wainscoting and then down a narrow 
dim hallway At the end of this Gandesi opened a door mto a hghted room 
and stood holdmg it for us with a grave smile on his ohve face I went m 
first 

As Henry passed in fiont of Gandesi mto the room the latter with sur- 
pnsmg agihty, took a small sluny black leather club fiom his clodies and hit 
Henry on the head with it very hard Henry sprawled forward on his hands 
and loiees Gandesi shut the dooi of the room very quickly for a man of his 
build and leaned agamst it with the small club m his left hand Now, very 
suddenly, in his right appeared a short but heavy black revolver 
Ees very fonny he said pohtely and chuckled to himself 
Exactly what happened then I did not see clearly Henry was at one instant 
on his hands and knees with his back to Gandesi In the next, or possibly 
even m the same mstant, somethmg swirled like a big fish m water and 
Gandesi grunted I then saw that Henry s hard blond head was buried in 
Gandesi’s stomach and that Henry s luge hands held both of Gandesi’s hairy 
wrists Then Henry straightened his body to its full height and Gandesi was 
high up in the air balanced on top of Henry s head his mouth strained wide 
open and his face a dark purple colour Then Henry shook himself, as it 
seemed, quite hghtly, and Gandesi landed on his bade on tlie floor with a 
terrible thud and lay gaspmg Then a key turned m the door and Henry 
stood with his back to it, holdmg both the club and the revolver mhis left 
hand, and sohatously feehng the pockets which contained our supply of 
whisky All this happened with such rapidity that I leaned agamst the side 
wall and felt a httle sick at my stomach 

A gut-buster, Henry drawled A comedian Wait 11 1 loosen my belt 
Gandesi rolled over and got to his feet very slowly and painfully and 
stood swaymg and passing Ins hand up and down his face His clothes were 
covered with dust 
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Ths here s a cosh Henry said showing me the small black club He hit 
me with It didnthe^ 

Why, Henry dontyouknow^ Imqmred 

I just wanted to be sure Henrj/ said You don t do that to the Eichel- 
bergers 

Okay, what you boys want? Gandesi asked abruptly with no trace what- 
ever of his Itahan accent 

I told you what we wanted dough-face 

I don t think I know you boys Gandesi said and lowered his body with 
care into a wooden chair beside a shabby office desk He mopped his face and 
neck and felt himself m various places 

You got the wrong idea Gandesi A lady hvmg in Carondelet Park lost 
a forty-mne bead pearl necklace a couple of days back A box job but a 
pushover Our outfit s carrymg a httle insurance on those marbles And I U 
take that C note 

He walked over to Gandesi and Gandesi quickly reached the folded bill 
from his pocket and handed it to him Henry gave me the bill and I put it back 
m my wallet 

I don t think I heai about it Gandesi said carefully 
You hit me with a cosh Henry said Listen kind of haid 
Gandesi shook his head and then wmced I don t back no petermen, he 
said nor no heist guys You got me wrong 

Listen hard, Henry said in a low voice You might hear something ^ He 
swung the small black club hghtly m front of his body with two fingers of 
his right hand The shghtly too-small hat was still on the back of his head 
although a httle crumpled 

Henry ’ I said you seem to be domg all the work this evening Do you 
think that is quite fair? 

Okay work him over Heniy said These fat guys bruise something 
lovely 

By tins time Gandesi had become a more natural colour and was gazing 
at us steadily Insurance guys, huh? he inqmred dubiously 
You said It dough-face 
*You try Melachrmo?^ Gandesi asked 

Haw, Henry began raucously, a gut-buster A but I mterrupted 

him sharply 

One moment, Henry I said Then turning to Gandesi ‘Is this Mela- 
chrmo a person? I asked him 

Gandesi s eyes rounded in surprise Sure — a guy You don t know him, 
huh?* A look of dark suspiaon was born in Ins sloe-black eyes, but vanished 
almost as soon as it appeared 

Phone him, Henry said, pointing to the instrument which stood on the 
shabby office desk 
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Phone IS bad Gandesi objected thoughtfully 
So IS cosh poison Henry said 

Gandesi sighed and turned his thick body in the chair and drew the tele- 
phone towards him He dialled a number with an inky nail and hstened 
After an interval he said Jo^ Lou Couple insurance guys trym to deal 
on a Carondelet Park job Yeah No marbles You amt heard a 
whisper huh^ Okay Joe 

Gandesi replaced the phone and swung round m the chair agam He 
studied us with sleepy eyes No soap What insurance outfit you boys work 
for? 

Give him a card Henry said to me 

I took my wallet out once more and withdrew one of my cards from it It 
was an engraved calhng card and contamed nothmg but my name So I used 
my pocket pencil to write Chateau Moraine Apartments Frankhn near Ivar 
below the name I showed the card to Henry and then gave it to Gandesi 
Gandesi read the card and qmetly bit his finger His face brightened sud- 
denly Y ou boys better see Jack Lawler he said 
Henry stared at him closely Gandesi s eyes were now bright and un- 
bhnkmg and guileless 
Who s he? Henry asked 

Runs the Pengum Club Out on the Stnp — ^Eighty-six Forty-four Sunset 
or some number like that He can find out ifanyguycan 

Thanks Heniy said qmetly He glanced at me You beheve him? 

Well, Henry I said I don t redly think he would be above telhng us an 
untruth 

Haw* Gandesi began suddenly A gut-buster* A 

Can It* Henry snarled That s my hne Straight goods is it Gandesi? 
About this Jack Lawler? 

Gandesi nodded vigorously Straight goods absolute Jack Lawler got a 
finger in everythmg high-class that s touched But he am t easy to see 
Don t worry none about that Thanks Gandesi 

Henry tossed the black club mto the comer of the room and broke open 
the breech of the revolver he had been holding all this time m his left hand 
He ejected the shells and then bent down and shd the gun dong the floor 
until It disappeared under the desk He tossed the cartridges idly m his hand 
for a moment and then let them spill on the floor 

So long Gandesi he said coldly And keep that schnozzle of yours clean 
if you don t want to be lookmg for it under the bed 
He opened the door then and we both went out qmckly and left the Blue 
Lagoon without interference from any of the employees 
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My car was parked, a short distance away down the block We entered it 
and Henry leaned Ins arms on the wheel and stared moodily through the 
windshield 

Well what you tliink Walter^ he inquired at length 

If you ask my opimon Henry, I think Mr Gandesi told us a cock-and- 
bull story merely to get rid of us Furthermore I do not beheve he thought 
we were msurance agents 

Me too and an extra helpmg ’ Henry said I don t figure there s any such 
guy as this Melaclirmo or this Jack Lawler and this Gandesi called up some 
dead number and had himself a phoney chin with it I oughta go back there 
and pull his arms and legs off The hell with the fat slub 

We had the best idea we could thuik of Henry, and we executed it to the 
best of our abihty I now suggest that we return to my apartment and try to 
thmk of something else 

And get drunk Henry said startmg the car and guidmg it away firom the 
kerb 

Wc could perhaps have a small allowance of hquor Henry * 

Yah^ Henry snorted A stall I oughta go back there and wreck the 
joint 

He stopped at the mtersection, although no traffic signal was m operation 
at the time and raised a bottle of whisky to his hps He was m die act of 
drmlong when a car came up behind us and colhded with our car but not 
very severely Henry choked and lowered his bottle, spilhng some of the 
hquor on his garments 

‘This town s gettmg too crowded he snarled A guy can t take Insself a 
drink without some smart monkey bumps his elbow 

Whoever it was m the car behmd us blew a horn with some msistence 
masmuch as our car had not yet moved forward Henry wrenched the door 
open and got out and went back I heard voices of considerable loudness, the 
louder bemg Henry s voice He came back after a moment and got mto the 
car and drove on 

I oughta have pulled his mush ojSf, he said, but I went soft ’ He drove 
rapidly the rest of the way to Hollywood and the Chateau Moraine and we 
went up to my apartment and sat down with large glasses in our hands 

We got better than a quart and a half of hooch Henry said, lookmg at the 
two bottles which he had placed on the table beside others which had long 
since been emptied That oughta be good for an idea.* 

Tf It isn t enough, Henry there is an abundant further supply where it 
came firom ’ I drained my glass cheerfully 
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You seem a nglit guy Hemy said ‘What makes you always talk so 
funny^ 

I cannot seem to change my speech, Henry My father and mother were 
both severe punsts in the New England tradition and the vernacular has 
never come naturally to my hps even wlule I was m college 
Henry made an attempt to digest this remark but I could see that it lay 
somewhere heavily on his stomach 

We talked for a time concermng Gandesi and the doubtful quahty of his 
advice and thus passed perhaps half an hour Then rather suddenly the white 
telephone on my desk began to ring I huined over to it hopmg that it was 
Ellen Macintosh, and that she had recovered from her ill humour But it 
proved to be a male voice and a strange one to me It spoke crisply with an 
unpleasant metallic quahty of tone 
You Walter Gage^ 

Tins IS Mister Gage speaking 

Well Mister Gage I understand you re m the market for some jewellery 
I held the phone very tightly and turned my body and made grimaces to 
Henry over the top of the instrument But he was moodily pouring himself 
another large portion of Old Plantation 

That IS so I said into the telephone trymg to keep my voice steady 
although my exatement was almost too much for me If by jev ellery you 
mean pearls 

Fo^ty-rune in a rope brother And five grand is the price 
Why that is entirely absurd I gasped Five thousand dollars for 
those 

The voice broke m on me rudely You heard me brother Five grand 
Just hold up the hand and count the fingers No more no less Think it over 
I U call you later 

The phone chcked dryly and I replaced the instrument shakily in its cradle 
I was trembling I walked back to my chair and sat down and wiped my face 
with my handkerchief 

Henry I said m a low tense voice it worked But how strangely ’ 

Henry put his empty glass down on the floor It was the first time that I 
had ever seen him put an empty glass down and leave it empty He stared at 
me closely with his tight unblmkmg green eyes 
‘Yeah^ he said gently What worked, kid^’ He heked his hps slowly widi 
the tip of his tongue 

‘What we accomphshed down at Gandesi s place Henry A man just 
called me on the telephone and ashed me if I was in the market for pearls 
Geez ’ Henry pursed Ins hps and whistled gently That damn dago had 
something after all 

But the price is five thousand dollars Henry That seems beyond reason- 
able explanation ’ 
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Huh^’ Henry s eyes seemed to bulge as if they weie about to depart from 
their orbits Five grand for them ringers? The guy s nuts They cost two 
C s you said Bugs completely is what the guy is Five grand? Why for 
five grand I could buy me enough phoney beads to cover an elephant s 
caboose 

I could see that Henry seemed puzzled He refilled our glasses silently and 
we stared at each other o\ er them Well what the heck can you do with that 
Walter? he asked after a long sdence 

Henry I said firmly there is only one thmg to do It is true that Ellen 
Maantosh spoke to me m confidence and as she did not have Mrs Pen- 
ruddock s express pernnssion to tell me about the pearls I suppose I should 
respect that confidence But Ellen is now angry with me and does not wish 
to speak to me, for the leason that I am drinking whisky in considerable 
quantities, although my speech and brain aie still reasonably clear This last 
IS a very strange development and I think in spite of everything some close 
friend of the family should be consulted Preferably of course a man some- 
one of large business expenence nd in addition to that a man who under- 
stands about jewels Tl eie ts such a man Flenry and to-morrow mo’‘mng I 
shall call upon him 

Geez Henry said You coulda said all that in nine words bo Who is this 
guy?’ 

His name is Mr Lansing Gallemore and he is president of the Gallemore 
Jewellery Company on Seventh Street He is a very old friend of Mrs 
Penruddock — ^Ellen has often mentioned him — and is in fact the \ ery man 
who procured for her the mutation pearls 

But this guy will tip the bulls ’ Henry objected 

I do not think so Henry I do not think he will do anything to embarrass 
Mrs Penruddock in any way 

Henry shrugged Phonies are phomes he said 'You can t make nothing 
else outa them Not even no president of no jewellery store can t ' 

Nevertheless there must be a reason why so large a sum is demanded 
Henry The only reason that occurs to me is blackmail and frankly that is a 
httle too much for me to handle alone, because I do not know enough about 
the background of the Penruddock family 

Oke ’ Henry said sighmg If that s your hunch you better follow it 
Walter And I better breeze on home and flop so as to be m good shape for 
the rough work, if any 

You would not care to pass the mght here Henryk 

Thanks pal, but I m okay back at the hotel 1 11 just take this spare bottle 
of the tiger sweat to put me to sleep I might happen to get a call from the 
agency m the a m and would have to brush my teeth and go after it And I 
guess I better change my duds back to where I can mix with the common 
people ^ 
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So saying he went into the bathroom and m a short time emerged wearmg 
his own blue serge suit I urged him to take my car but he said it would not 
be safe in his neighbourhood He did however consent to use the topcoat 
he had been wearmg and placmg in it carefully the unopened quart of 
whisky he shook me warmly by the hand 

One moment Henry I said and took out mv wallet I extended a twenty- 
doUar biU to him 

What s that m favour of? he growled 

‘^You are temporarily out of employment Henry and you have done a 
noble piece of work this evemng puzzlmg as are the results You should be 
rewarded and I can well afford this small token 

Well thanks pal Henry said ‘But it s just a loan His voice was gruff 
with emotion Should I give you a buzz m the am? 

‘By all means And there is one thing more thar has occurred to me 
Would It not be advisable for you to change your hotel? Suppose through 
no fault of mine the pohee learn of this theft Would they not at least suspect 
you? 

Hell they d bounce me up and down for hours Henry said But what 11 
It get them? I am t no npe peach 

It IS for you to deade of course Henry 
Yeah Goodmght pal and don t have no mghtmares 
He left me then and I felt suddenly very depressed and lonely Henry s 
company had been very stimulatmg to me m spite of his rough way of 
talking He was very much of a man I poured myself a rather large drmk of 
whisky from the remainmg bottle and drank it qmckly but gloomily 
The effect was such that I had an overmastering desire to speak to Ellen 
Maantosh at all costs I went to the telephone and called her number After 
a long wait a sleepy maid answered But Ellen upon hearmg my name 
refused to come to the telephone That depressed me stiU further and I 
fimshed the rest of the whisky almost without noticmg what I was doing I 
then lay down on the bed and fell mto fitful slumber 


6 

The busy rmgmg of the telephone awoke me and I saw that the mormng 
sunlight was streammg into the room It was nme o clock and all the lamps 
were still bummg I arose feelmg a little stiff and dissipated, for I was 
still wearing my dinner smt But I am a healthy man with very steady 
nerves and I did not feel as bad as I expected I went to the telephone and 
answered it 

Henry s voice said ‘How you feel pal? I got a hangover like twelve 
Swedes 
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Not too bad Henry 

I got a call from the agency about a job I better go down and take a 
gander at it Should I drop around later?' 

Yes Henry by all means do that By eleven o clock I should be back 
from the errai d about winch I spoke to you last mght 

Any more calls from you know*' 

Not yet Henry’ 

Check Abyssinia He hung up and I took a cold shower and shaved and 
dressed I donned a qiuet brown business suit and had some coffee sent up 
from the coffee shop downstairs I also had the waiter remove the empty 
bottles fiom my apartment and gave him a dollar for his trouble After 
drinking two cups of black coffee I felt my own man once more and drove 
downtown to the Gailemore Jev/ellery Company s large and brilhant store 
on West Seventh Street 

It was another bright, golden morning and it seemed that somehow things 
should adjust themselves on so pleasant a day 

J^dr Lansing Gailemore proved to be a little difficult to see so that I was 
compelled to tell his secretary that it was a matter concerning Mrs Pen- 
ruddock and of a confidential nature Upon this message bemg carried in to 
him I was at once ushered into a long panelled office at the far end of which 
Mr Gailemore stood behind a massive desk He extended a thin pink hand 
to me 

Mr Gage? I don’t believe we have met, have we? 

No Mr Gailemore I do not believe we have I am the fiance — oi was 
until last mght — of Miss Ellen Maantosh who, as you probably know, is 
Mrs Penruddock’s nuise I am come to you upon a very dehcate matter and 
It is necessary that I ask for your confidence before I speak 

He was a man of perhaps seventy-five years of age, and very thin and tall 
and coirect and well preserved He had cold blue eyes but a warmmg smile 
He was attired youthfully enough m a grey flannel suit with a red carnation 
at his lapel 

That IS something I make it a rule never to promise Mr Gage ’ he said 
I tlnnk It is almost always a very unfair request But if you assure me the 
matter concerns Mrs Penruddock and is really of a delicate and confidential 
nature I will make an exception 

It IS indeed Mr Gailemore,’ I said and thereupon told him the entire 
story, concealmg nothing not even the fact that I had consumed far too much 
whisky the day before 

He stared at me curiously at the end of my story His finely shaped hand 
picked up an old-fashioned white quill pen and he slowly tickled Ins nght 
ear with the feather of it 

Mr Gage ’ he said, can t you guess why they ask five thousand dollars for 
that strmg of pearls? 
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If you permit me to guess m a matter of so personal a nature I could 
perhaps hazard an explanation Mr Gallemore 
He moved the v hite feather around to his left ear and nodded Go ahead 
son* 

‘The pearls are m fact real Mr Gallemore You are a very old fnend of 
Mrs Penruddock — ^perhaps even a childhood sweetlieart When she gave you 
her pearls her golden wedding present to sell because she was m sore need of 
money for a generous purpose you did not sell them Mr Gallemore You 
only pretended to sell them You ga\e hei twenty thousand dollar of your 
own money and you returned the real pearls to her pretending that they 
were an imitation made m Czechoslovakia 

Son you think a lot smarter than you talk Mr Gallemore said He rose 
and walked to a window pulled aside a fine net curtain and looked down on 
the bustle of Seventh Street He came back to his desk and seated himself and 
smiled a little wistfully 

You are almost embarrassingly coriect Mr Gage he said and sighed 
‘Mrs Penruddock is a very proud woman or I should simply have offered 
her the twenty thousand dollars as an unsecured loan I happened to be the 
co-admimstrator of Mr Penruddock s estate and I knew that m die condition 
of the finanaal market at that time it would be out of the question to raise 
enough cash without damaging the corpus of die estate beyond reason to 
care for all those relatives and pensioners So Mrs Penruddock sold her 
pearls — as she thought — ^but she msisted that no one should know about it 
And I did what you have guessed It was ummpoitant I could afford the 
gesture I have never married Gage and I am rated a wealthy man As a 
matter of fact at that time die pearls would not have fetched more than 
half of what I gave her or of what they should bring to-day 
I lowered my eyes for fear this kmdly old gentleman might be troubled 
by my direct gaze 

‘So I think we had better raise that five thousand, son Mr Gallemore at 
once added m a brisk voice The pnce is pretty low although stolen pearls 
are a gi eat deal more difScult to deal in than cut stones If I should care to trust 
you that far on your face do you think you could handle the assignment? 

‘Mr Gallemore * I said firmly but qu*edy I am a total stranger to you and 
I am only flesh and blood But I promise you by the memories of my dead 
and revered parents that there will be no cowardice * 

‘Well there is a good deal ofthe flesh and blood son* Mr Gallemore said 
kmdly And I am not afraid of your steahng the money because possibly I 
know a httle more about Miss Ellen Maantosh and her boy friend than you 
might suspect Furthermore the pearls are msured m my name of course 
and the msurance company should really handle this aFair But you and your 
funny fnend seem to have got along very mcely so far and I beheve in 
playmg out a hand This Henry must be quite a man 
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I have grown very attached to him in spite of his uncouth ways I sud 
Mr Galleniore played with his white quill pen a little longer and then he 
brought out a large cheque-book and wrote a cheque which he carefully 
blotted and passed across the desk 

If you get the pearls 1 11 see that the insurance people lefund this to me 
he said If they like my business there will be no difficulty about that The 
bank is down at the corner and I will be waitmg for their call They won t 
cash the cheque without telephoning me probably Be careful son and 
don t get hurt 

He shook hands with me once more and I hesitated Mr Gallemore you 
are placmg a greatei trust m me than any man ever has I said With the 
exception of course of my own father 

I am acting hke a damn fool he said with a pecuhar smile It is so long 
since I heard anyone talk the way Jane Austen writes that it is making a 
suckei out of me 

Thank you sir I know my language is a bit stilted Dare I ask you to do 
me a small favour sir^ 

What is It Gage^ 

To telephone Miss Ellen Macmtosh from whom I am now a httle 
estranged and tell her that I am not drinking to-day and that you have 
entrusted me with a very delicate mission 
He laughed aloud 1 11 be glad to, Walter And as I know she can be 
trusted 1 11 give her an idea of what s going on 
I left him then and went dowm to the bank with the cheque and the teller 
after looking at me suspiaously then absenting himself from his cage for a 
long time finally counted out the money m hundred-dollar bills with the 
reluctance one might have expected if it had been his own money 
I placed the flat packet of bills m my pocket and said Now give me a roll 
of quarters please 

A roll of quarters sir^ His eyebrows hfted 

Exactly I use them for tips And naturally I should prefer to carry them 
home in the wrappings 

Oh I see Ten dollars please 

I took the fat hard roll of corns and dropped it mto my pocket and drove 
back to Hollywood 

Henry was waitmg for me m the lobby of the Chateau Morame, twirlmg 
his hat between his rough hard hands His face looked a little more deeply 
hned than it had the day before and I noticed that his breath smelled of 
whisky We went up to my apartment and he turned to me eagerly 
Any luck, pah 

Henry, I said before we proceed further mto this day I wish it clearly 
understood that I am not drmkmg I see that already you have been at the 
bottle 
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Justapick-up Walter he said a little contntely ‘That job I went out for 
was gone before I got there What s the good word^ 

I sat down and ht a cigarette and stared at him evenly Well Henry I 
don t really know whether I should tell you or not But it seems a httle petty 
not to do so after all you did last mght to Gandesi I hesitated a moment 
longer while Henry stared at me and pmched the muscles of his left arm 
The pearls are real, Henry And I have mstrucaons to proceed with the 
business and I have five thousand dollars in cash m my pocket at this 
moment 

I told him briefly what had happened 

He was more amazed than words could tell Cnpes^ he exclaimed his 
mouth hangmg wide open You mean you got the five grand from this 
Gallemore— just like that^ 

Precisely that Henry 

Kid ’ he said earnestly you got something with that daisy pan and that 
fluff talk that a lot of guys would gn e important dough to cop Five grand — 
out of a business guy— just like that Why 1 11 be a monkey s uncle 1 11 be a 
snake s daddy 1 11 be a mickey finn at a woman s-club lunch 
At that exact moment as if my entrance to the building had been observed 
the telephone rang agam and I sprang to answer it 
It was one of the voices I was awaitmg but not the one I wanted to hear 
with the greater longing How s it looking to you this mormng Gage^ 

It IS lookmg better I said If I can have any assurance of honourable 
treatment I am prepared to go through with it 
You mean you got the doughs 
In my pocket at this exact moment 

The voice seemed to exhale a slow breath You 11 get your marbles okay — 
if we get the price Gage We re in this busmess for a long time and we don t 
welsh If we did it would soon get around and nobody would play with us 
any more 

Yes I can readily understand that I said Proceed with your instructions 
I added coldly 

‘Listen close Gage To-mght at eight sharp you be in Paafic Pahsades 
Know where that is? 

Certainly It is a small residential section west of the polo fields on Sunset 
Boulevard ’ 

Right Sunset goes slap thiough it There s one drugstore there — open till 
nine Be there waiting a call at eight sharp to-mght Alone And I mean 
alone, Gage No cops and no strong-arm guys It s rough country down there 
and we got a way to get you to where we want you and know if youVe 
alone Get all this? 

I am not entirely an idiot I retorted 

No dummy packages, Gage The dough will be checked No guns You 11 
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be searcned and there s enough of us to cover you from all angles We know 
youi car No funny business no smart worl no slip-up and nobody hurt 
That s the way we do busmess How s the dough fixed^ 

One-hundred-dollar bills I said And only a few of them are new 
Attaboy Eight o clock then Be smart Gage 

The phone clicked in my ear and I hung up It rang again almost instantly 
This time it was the one voice 

‘Oh, Walter, Ellen cncd I was so mean to you^ Please forgive me 
Walter Mr Gallemore has told me everytlimg and I m so frightened 
There IS nothing ofwhich to be frightened I told her warmly Does Mrs 
Penruddock know darhng^ 

No darling Mr Gallemoie told me not to tell her I am phomng from a 
store down on Sixth Street Oh Walter I leally am frightened Wdl Henry 
go with you^ 

I am afraid not dailing The arrangements are all made and they will 
not permit it I must go alone 

Oh Walter ^ I m terrified I can t bear the suspense 
There is notinng to fear I assuied her It is a simple business transaction 
And I am not exactly a midget 

But, Walter — oh I will try to be brave Walter Will you promise me 
just one teensy-weensy little things 

‘Not a drop, darlmg I said firmly Not a single sohtary drop ’ 

Oh Walter » 

There was a little more of that sort of thmg very pleasant to me in the 
arcumstances, although possibly not of great interest to others We finally 
parted with my promise to telephone as soon as the meeting between the 
crooks and myself had been consummated 
I turned from the telephone to find Henry drinking deeply from a bottle 
he had taken from his hip pocket 
Henryk I cried sharply 

He looked at me o\er the bottle with a shaggy determmed look ‘Listen, 
pal he said in a low hard voice I got enough of your end of the talk to 
figure the set-up Some place out m the taU weeds and you go alone and they 
feed you die old cosh poison and take your dough and leave you lying — ^with 
the marbles still in their kitty Nothmgdomg pal I said— notinng domg^ 
He almost shouted the last words 

Henry it is my duty and I must do it,^ I said quietly 
‘Haw Henry snorted ‘I say no You re a nut but you re a sweet guy on 
the side I say no Henry Eichelberger of the Wisconsin Eichelbergers— in 
fact I might just as leave say of the Milwaulcee Eichelbergers — ^says no And 
he says it with both hands working * He drank again from the bottle 
‘You certamly will not help matters by becoming intoxicated " I told him 
radier bitterly 
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He lowered the bottle and looked at me with amazement written all over 
his rugged features Drunk Walter^ he boomed Did I hear you say drunk^ 
An Eichelberger drunk^ Listen son We am t got a lot of time now It 
would take maybe three months Some day when you got three months and 
maybe five thousand gallons of whisky and a funnel I would be glad to take 
my own time and show you what an Eichelberger looks hke when drunk 
You wouldnt believe It Son there wouldn’t be nothing left of this town but 
a few sprung girders and a lot of busted bricks m the middle of which — 
Geez 1 11 get talkmg English myself if I hang around you much longer — ^in 
the middle of which peaceful with no human life nearer than maybe fifty 
miles Henry Eichelberger will be on his back smilmg at the sun Drunk 
Walter Not stinkmg drunk not even coimtry-dub drunk But you could 
use the word drunk and I wouldn t take no offence 

He sat down and drank agam I stared moodily at the floor There was 
nothing for me to say 

But that Henry said is some other time Boght now I am just taking my 
medicine I am t myself without a slight touch of delirium tremens as the 
guy says I was brought up on it And I m gomg with you Walter Where is 
this place at^ 

It s down near the beach Henry and you are not going with me If you 
must get drunk — get drunk but you are not gomg with me 

You got a big car Walter 1 11 hide m back on the floor under a lug It s a 
cinch 

No Henry 

Walter you are a sweet guy ’ Henry said and I am gomg with you mto 
this frame Have a smeU from the barrel Walter You look to me kmd of 
frail’ 

We argued for an hour and my head ached and I began to feel very nervous 
and tired It was then that I made what might have been a fatal mistake I 
succumbed to Henry s blandishments and took a small portion of whisky 
purely for medicinal purposes This made me feel so much more relaxed tnat 
I took another and larger portion I had had no food except coffee that 
morning and only a very light dinner the evenmg before At the end of 
another hour Henry had been out for two more bottles of whisky and I was 
as bright as a bud All difficulttes had now disappeared and I had agreed 
heartily that Henry should he m the back of my car hidden by a rug and 
accompany me to the rendezvous 

We had passed the time very pleasantly until two o clock at which hour 
I began to feel sleepy and lay down on the bed and fell mto a deep slumber 
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When I awoke again it was almost dark I rose from the bed with panic in 
my heart and also a sharp shoot of pain through my temples It was only 
six-thirty however I was alone m the apartment and lengthemng shadows 
were stealing across the floor The display of empty wlnsky bottles on the 
table was very disgusting Henry Eichelberger was nowhere to be seen With 
an mstmctive pang of which I was almost immediately ashamed I hurried 
to my jacket hanging on the back of a chair and plunged my hand into the 
inner breast pocket The packet of bills was there intact After a bnef hesita- 
tion and with a feeling of secret guilt I drew them out and slowly counted 
them over Not a bill was missing I replaced the money and tried to smile at 
myself for this lack of trust and then switched on a light and went into the 
bathroom to take alternate hot and cold showers until my brain was once 
more comparatively clear 

I had done this and was dressmg in fresh linen when a Ley turned in the 
lock and Henry Eichelberger entered with two wrapped bottles under his 
arm He looked at me with what I thought was genuine affection 

A guy that can sleep it off hke you is a real champ Walter ’ he said 
adminngly snuck your keys so as not to wake you I had to get some eats 
and some more hooch I done a little solo drinking which as I told you is 
agamst my pnnciples but tins is a big day However we take it easy from 
now on as to the hooch We can t afford no jitters till it s all over 

He had unwrapped a bottle while he was speakmg and poured me a small 
dnnk I drank it gratefully and immediately felt a warm glow in my veins 

I bet you looked m your poke for that deck of mazuma Henry said 
gnnmng at me 

I felt myself reddemng but I said nothing Okay pal you done nght 
What the heck do you know about Henry Eichelberger anyways^ I done 
something else ’ He reached behind him and drew a short automatic from bs 
hip pocket If these boys wanta play rough he said I got me five bucks 
worth of iron that don t mmd playm rough a httle itself And the Eichel- 
bergers ain’t missed a whole of the guys they shot at ’ 

I don t like that, Henry I said severely That is contrary to the agree- 
ment ’ 

^Nuts to the agreement ’ Henry said ‘The boys get their dough and no 
cops Tm out to see that they hand over them marbles and don t pull any 
fast footwork ’ 

I saw there was no use argumg with him so I completed my dressmg and 
prepared to leave the apartment We each took one more drink and then 
Henry put a full bottle m his pocket and we left 
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On the way down the hall to the elevator he explained m a low voice I 
got a hack out front to tail you just m case these boys got the same idea You 
might circle a few quiet blocks so as I can find out More like they don t 
pick you up till down close to the beach * 

All this must be costmg you a great deal of money Henry ' I told him 
and while we were waitmg for the elevator to come up I took another 
twenty-doUar bill from my wallet and offered it to him He took the money 
reluctantly but finally folded it and placed it m his pocket 
I did as Henry had suggested dnving up and down a number of the hilly 
streets north of Hollywood Boulevard, and presently I heard the unmistak- 
able hoot of a taxicab horn behmd me I pulled over to the side of the road 
Henry got out of the cab and paid off the driver and got mto my car beside 
me 

All clear ’ he said No tail 1 11 just keep kmd of slumped down and you 
better stop somewhere for some groceries on account of if we have to get 
rough with these mugs a full head of steam will help 

So I drove westward and dropped down to Simset Boulevard and presently 
stopped at a crov ded drive-m restaurant where we sat at the counter and ate 
a light meal of omelette and black coffee We then proceeded on our way 
When we reached Beverly Hills Henry agam made me wind in and out 
through a number of residential streets where he observed very carefully 
through the rear window of the car 

Fully satisfied at last we drove back to Sumet and without mcident on- 
wards through Bel-Air and the frmges of Westwood almost as far as the 
Baviera polo field At this point down in the hollow there is a canyon called 
Mandeville Canyon a very quiet place Henry had me dnve up this for a 
short distance We then stopped and had a httle whisky from his bottle and 
he climbed mto the back of the car and curled his big body up on the floor 
with the rug over him and his automatic pistol and his bottle down on the 
floor convemently to his hand That done I once more resumed my journey 
Pacific Palisades is a distnct whose inhabitants seem to retire rather early 
When I reached what might be called the busmess centre nothmg was open 
but the drugstore beside the bank I parked the car with Henry remammg 
silent under the rug m the back except for a shght gurghng noise I noticed 
as I stood on the dark sidewalk Then I went mto the drugstore and saw by its 
clock that It was now fifteen minutes to eight I bought a package of 
agarettes and ht one and took up my position near the open telephone booth 
The druggist a heavy set red-faced man of uncertam age had a small 
radio up very loud and was hstemng to some foolish senal I asked him to 
turn it down as I was expecting an important telephone call This he did, but 
not with any good grace and immediately retired to the back part of his store 
whence I saw him looking out at me malignantly through a small glass 
window 
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At precisely one minute to eight by the drugstore clock the phone rang 
sharply in the booth I hastened mto it and pulled the door tight shut I lifted 
the receiver trembling a httle m spite of myself 
It was the same cool metalhc voice Gage^ 

This IS Mr Gage 

You done just what I told you^ 

Yes I said I have the money in my pocket and I am entirely alone I did 
not like the feeling of lying so brazenly even to a thief but I steeled myself 
to It 

Listen then Go back about three hundred feet the way you come Beside 
the firehouse there s a service station closed up pauited green and red and 
white Beside that gomg south is a dirt road Follow it three-quarters of a 
mile and you come to a white fence of four-by-four built almost across the 
road You can just squeeze your car by at the left side Dim your lights and 
get through there and keep going down the little hill into a hollow with sage 
all around Park there cut your lights and wait Get it^ 

Perfectly I said coldly and it shall be done exactly that way 
And listen pal There am t a house in half a mile and there am t any folks 
around at all You got ten mmutes to get there You re watched right this 
minute You get there fast and you get there alone — or you got a trip for 
biscuits And don t light no matches or pills nor use no flaslihghts On your 
way 

The phone went dead and I left the booth I was scarcely outside the drug- 
store before the druggist rushed at his radio and turned it up to a booming 
blare I got mto my car and turned it and drove back along Sunset Boulevard 
as directed Henry was as still as the grave on the floor behind me 
I was now very nervous and Henry had all the liquor which we had 
brought with us I reached the firehouse m no time at all and through its 
front wmdow I could see four firemen playmg cards I turned to the nght 
down the dirt road past the red-and-green-and-white service station and 
almost at once the mght was so still m spite of the quiet sound of my car 
that I could hear the cricket and treefrogs chirping and trillmg m all direc- 
tions and from some nearby watery spot came the hoarse croak of a solitary 
bull-fiog 

The road dipped and rose again and far off there was a yellow wmdow 
Then ahead of me ghostly in the blackness of the moonless night appeared 
the dim winte barrier across the road I noted the gap at the side and then 
dimmed my headlamps and steered carefully through it and so on down a 
rough short hill into an oval-shaped hollow space surrounded by low brush 
and plentifully littered with empty bottles and cans and pieces of paper It 
was entirely deserted, however at this dark hour I stopped my car and shut 
off the igmtion and the lights and sat there motionless hands on the wheel 
Belnnd me I heard no murmur of sound from Henry I waited possibly 
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five minutes although it seemed much longer but nothing happened It was 
very still very lonely and I did not feel happy 
Finally there was a faint sound of movement behind me and I looked back 
to see the pale blur of Henry s face peering at me from under the rug 
His voice whispered huskily Anything stirrmg Walter^ 

I shook my head at him vigorously and he once more pulled the rug over 
Ins face I heard a faint sound of gurgling 
Fully fifteen minutes passed before I dared to move again By this time the 
tensity of waiting had made me stiff I therefore boldly unlatched the door 
of the car and stepped out upon the rough ground Notlnng happened I 
walked slowly back and forth with, my hands m my pockets More and more 
time dragged by More than half an hour had now elapsed and I became 
impatient I went to the rear window of the car and spoke softly into the 
interior 

Henry I fear we have been victimized in a very cheap wav I fear very 
much that this is nothmg but a low practical joke on the part of Mr Gandesi 
in retaliation for the way you handled him last mght There is no one here 
and only one possible way of arriving It looks to me like a very unlikely 
place for the sort of meeting we have been expecting 

The son of a bitch ^ Henry whispered back and the gurghng sound was 
repeated in the darkness of the car Then there was movement and he 
appeared free of the rug The door opened against my body Henry s head 
emerged He looked m all directions his eyes could command Sit down on 
the runmng board he whispered Tm gettmg out If they got a bead on us 
from them bushes they 11 only see one head 
I did what Henry suggested and turned my collar up high and pulled my 
hat down over my eyes As noiselessly as a shadow Henry stepped out of the 
car and shut the door without sound and stood before me ranging the hmited 
horizon with his eyes I could see the dim reflection of hght on the gun m his 
hand We remamed thus for ten more minutes 
Henry then got angry and threw discretion to the winds Suckered^ he 
snarled You know what happened, Walter^’ 

No Henry I do not 

It was just a tryout that s what it was Somewhere along the Ime these 
chrty so-and-so s checked on you to see did you play ball and then again they 
checked on you at that drugstore back there I bet you a pair of solid 
platinum bicycle wheels that was a long-distance call you caught back there 
Yes Henry now that you mention it I am sure it was I said sadly 
There you are kid The bums am t even left town They are sitting bach 
there beside their plush-hned spittoons givmg you the big razzo And to- 
morrow this guy calls you again on the phone and says Okay so far but they 
had to be careful, and they will try again to-mght maybe out m San Fernando 
Valley and the price will be upped to ten grand on accent of their extra 
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trouble I oughta go back there and twist that Gandesi as he would be loobn* 
up his left pants leg 

Well Henry " I said ‘after all I did not do exactly what they told me to 
because you insisted on commg with me And perhaps they are more clever 
than you think So I thmk the best thing now is to go back to town and hope 
there will be a chance to-morrow to try agam And you must promise me 
faithfully not to mterfere 

Nuts^* Henry said angrily ‘Without me along they would take you the 
way the cat took the canary You are a sweet guy Walter but you don t 
know as many answers as Baby Le’*oy These guys are tlneves and they have a 
string of marbles that might probably bring them twenty grand with careful 
handlmg They are out for a quick touch but they will squeeze all they can 
just the same I oughta go back to that fat wop Gandesi right now I could do 
things to the slob that am t been mvented yet 
Now Henry don t get violent I said 

Haw Henry snarled Them guys give me an ache in the back of my 
lap He raised his bottle to his lips with his left hand and dranlc thirstily 
His voice came down a few tones and sounded more peaceful ‘Better dip the 
bill Walter The party s a flop 

Perhaps you are right, Henry ’ I sighed I will admit that my stomach 
has been trembling like an autumn leaf for all of half an hour 
So I stood up boldly beside him and poured a hberal portion of the fiery 
hqmd down my throat At once my courage revived I handed the bottle 
back to Henry and he placed it carefully down on the runmng board He 
stood beside me dancing the short automatic pistol up and down on the broad 
palm of his hand 

I don t need no tools to handle that bunch The hell with it And with a 
sweep of his arm he hurled the pistol off among the bushes where it fell to 
the groimd with a muffled thud He walked away from the car and stood 
with his arms akimbo lookmg up at the sky 
I moved over beside him and watched his averted face m so far as I was 
able to see it m that dim hght A strange melancholy came over me In the 
brief time I had known Henry I had grown very fond of him 
Well Henry ^ I said at last what is the next move^ 

‘Beat It on home I guess ’ he said slowly and mournfully ‘And get good 
and drunk ’ He doubled his hands into fists and shook them slowly Then he 
turned to face me ‘Yeah, he said ‘Nothmg else to do Beat it on home kid 
IS all that is left to us 

Not quite yet Henry ^ I said softly 

I took my nght hand out of my pocket I have large hands In my nght 
hand nestled the roll of wrapped quarters which I had obtained at the bank 
that morning My hand made a large fist around them 
‘Good night, Henry ' I said quietly, and swung my fist with all the weight 
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of my arm and body You had two strikes on me Henry ’ I said The big 
one IS still left 

But Henry was not hstemng to me My fist with the wrapped weight of 
metal mside it had caught him fairly and squarely on the point of his jaw 
His legs became boneless and he pitched straight forward bruslimg my sleeve 
as he fell I stepped qmckly out of his way 
Henry Eichelberger lay mottonless on the ground, as limp as a rubber 
glove 

I looked down at him a httle sadly waitmg for him to stir but he did not 
move a muscle He ky meit completely unconsaous I dropped the roll of 
quarters back mto my pocket bent over him searched him thoroughly 
moving him around like a sack of meal but it was a long time before I found 
the pearls They were twmed around lus ankle mside his left sock 

Well Henry I said speaking to him for the last time although he could 
not hear me you are a gentleman even if you are a thief You could have 
taken the money a dozen times this afternoon and given me nothmg You 
could have taken it a httle while ago when you had the gun in your hand 
but even that repelled you You threw the gun away and we were man to 
man far from help far from interference And even then you hesitated, 
Henry In fact Henry, I think for a successful thief you hesitated just a httle 
too long But as a man of sporting feehngs I can only think the more highly 
of you Good-bye Henry and good luck’ 

I took my wallet out and withdrew a one-hundred-dollar bill and placed it 
carefully in the pocket where I had seen Henry put Ins money Then I went 
back to the car and took a drink out of the whisky bottle and corked it 
firmly and laid it beside him convenient to his right hand 
I felt sure that when he awakened he would need it 


8 

It was past ten o clock when I returned home to my apartment but I at 
once went to the telephone and called Ellen Macmtosh ‘Darhng^ I cned 
I have the pearls 

I caught the sound of her mdrawn breath over the wire Oh darling ’ she 
said tensely and excitedly and you are not hurt^ They did not hurt you 
darhng^ They just took the money and let you go^’ 

There were no they darhng ’ I said proudly I still have Mr Galle- 
more’s money mtact There was only Henry ’ 

‘Henryk’ she cried in a very strange voice But I thought — Come over 

here at once Walter Gage and tell me 

1 have whisky on my breath EUen’ 

^Darling ^ I m sure you needed it Come at once ’ 
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So once more I went down to the street and hurried to Caiondelet Park 
and in no time at all was at the Penruddock residence Ellen came out on the 
porch to meet me and we talked there quietly in the dark holding hands for 
the household had gone to bed As simply as I could I told her my story 
But darling ’ she said at last how did you know it was Henry? I thought 

Henry was your friend And this other voice on the telephone 

Henry was my friend I said a little sadly and that is what destroyed 
him As to the voice on the telephone that was a small matter and easily 
arranged Henry was away from me a number of times to arrange it There 
was just one small point that gave me thought After I gave Gandesi my 
private card with the name of my apartment house scribbled upon it it was 
necessary for Henry to commumcate to his confederate that we had seen 
Gandesi and given him my name and address For of course when I had 
tins foolish or perhaps not so very foohsh idea of visiting some well-known 
underworld character m order to send a message that we would buy back 
the pearls this was Henry s opportumty to make me think the telephone 
message came as a result of our talking to Gandesi and telling him our diffi- 
culty But since the first call came to me at my apartment before Henry 
had had a chance to inform his confederate of our meeting with Gandesi 
It was obvious that a trick had been employed 

Then I recalled that a car had bumped mto us from behind and Henry had 
gone back to abuse the driver And of course the bumpmg was deliberate 
and Henry had made the opportumty for it on purpose and his confederate 
was in the car So Henry while pretendmg to -shout at him, was able to 
convey the necessary mformation 

But Walter’ Ellen said having listened to this explanation a httle 
impatiently that is a very small matter What I really want to know is how 
you decided that Henry had the pearls at all 

But you told me he had them I said You were quite sure of it Henry 
IS a very durable character It would be just like him to hide the pearls some- 
where having no fear of what the police might do to him, and get another 
position and then after perhaps quite a long time retrieve the pearls and 
qmetly leave this part of the country ’ 

Ellen shook her head impatiently in the darkness of the porch Walter 
she said sharply you are hiding something You could not have been sure 
and you would not have hit Henry in that brutal way unless you had been 
sure I know you well enough to know that 

Well darlmg I said modestly there was indeed another small indication 
one of those foolish trifles which the cleverest men overlook As you know 
I do not use die regular apartment-house telephone not wishing to be 
annoyed by canvassers and such people The phone which I use is a private 
hne and its number is unlisted But the calls I received from Henry s con- 
federate came over that phone and Henry had been in my apartment a great 
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deal and I had been careful not to give Mr Gandesi that number as I was 
perfectly sure from the beginning that Henry had the pearls if only I could 
get lum to brmg them out of hidmg 

Oh darling Ellen cried and threw her arms around me ‘How brave 
you are and I really think that you are actually clever in your ov/n peculiar 
way Do you beheve that Henry was in love with me^ 

But that was a subject in which I had no mterest whatever I left the pearls 
m Ellen s keeping and late as the hour now was I drove at once to the resi- 
dence of Mr Lansmg Gallemore and told him my story and gave him back 
his money 

A few months later I was happy to receive a letter postmarked in Honolulu 
and written on a very mferior brand of paper 

Well pal that Simday punch of yours was the money and I did not thmk 
you had it m you altho of course I was not set for it But it was a pip and 
made me tliink of you for a week every time I brushed my teeth It was 
too bad I had to scram because you are a sweet guy altho a little on the 
goofy side and I d like to be gettmg plastered with you right now mstead 
of wipmg oil valves where I am at which is not where this letter is mailed 
by several thousand miles There is just two thmgs I would like you to 
know and they are both kosher I did fall hard for that tall blonde and this 
was the main reason I took my time from the old lady Glomming the 
pearls was just one of those screwy ideas a guy can get when he is dizzy 
with a dame It was a crime the way they left them marbles lying around 
m that bread box and I worked for a Frenchy once m Djibouty and got to 
know pearls enough to tell them from snowballs But when it came to the 
clinch down there in that brush with us two alone and no holds barred 
I just was too soft to go through wi^h the deal Tell that blonde you got a 
loop on I was asking for her 

Yrs as ever 

HENRY EICHELBERGER (Alias) 

P S whit do you know that punk that did the phone work on you tried 
to take me for a fifty cut on that C note you tucked m my vest I had to 
twist the sucker plenty 


Yrs H E (Alias) 




DE MORTUIS 
BY JOHN COLLIER 
from Fancies and Goodnights 



DE MORTUIS 


Ds Rankin was a large and lawboned man on whom the newest smt at 
once appeared outdated hke a suit in a photograph of twenty years ago 
This w^'as due to the squareness and flatness of his torso which might have 
been put together by a manufacturer of packmg cases His face also had a 
wooden and a roughly constructed look his hair was wiglike and resentful 
of the comb He had those huge and clumsy hands which can be an asset to 
a doctor m a small upstate town where people still retain a rural rehsh fo'* 
paradox thinking that the more apelike the paw the more precise it can be 
in the delicate business of a tonsillectomy 

This conclusion was perfectly justified m the case of Dr Rankin For 
example on this particular fine morning though his task was nothing more 
tickhsh than the cementing over of a large patch on his cellar floor he 
managed those large and clumsy hands with all the unflurried certainty of 
one who would never leave a sponge withm or create an unsightly scai 
without 

The Doctor surveyed his handiwork from all angles He added a touch here 
and a touch there till he had achieved a smoothness altogether professional 
He swept up a few last crumbs of soil and dropped them mto the furnace 
He paused before puttmg away the pick and shovel he had been usmg and 
found occasion for yet another artistic sweep of his trowel which made the 
new surface precisely flush with the surrounding floor At this moment of 
supreme concentration the porch door upstairs slammed with the report of 
a mmor piece of artillery which appropriately enough caused Dr Rankin 
to jump as if he had been shot 

The Doctor hfted a frownmg face and an attentive ear He heard two 
pairs of heavy feet clump across the resonant floor of the porch He heard 
the house door opened and the visitors enter the hall with whicli his cellar 
commumcated by a short flight of steps He heard whisthng and then the 
voices of Buck and Bud crying, Doc^ Hi, Doc* They re biting* 

Whether the Doctor was not mchned for fishing that day or whether 
like others of his large and heavy type he experienced an especially sharp 
unsociable reaction on being suddenly startled or whether he was merely 
anxious to finish undisturbed the job in hand and proceed to more important 
duties he did not respond immediately to the mvitmg outcry of his fnends 
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Instead he hstened while it ran its nc^tural course d^^ing down at last into a 
puzzled and fretful dialogue 
I guess he s out 

1 11 wnte a note — say we re at the creek to come on down 
We could tell Irene 

But she s not here either You d think she d be around 
Ought to be by the look of the place 

You said it, Bud Just look at tins table You could write your name — - 
Sh-h-h’f Look^ 

Evidently the last speaker had noticed that the cellar door was ajar and 
that a hght was shining below Next moment the door was pushed wide 
open and Bud and Buck looked down 
Why Doc^ There you are^ 

Didn t you hear us yellmg^ 

The Doctor not too pleased at what he had overheard nevertheless 
smiled his rather wooden smile as his two friends made their way down the 
steps I thought I heard someone he said 

We was bawhng our heads off Buck said Thought nobody was home 
Where s Irene^ 

Visitmg said the Doctor She s gone visiting 

Hey what goes on^ said Bud What aie you doing? Burymg one of 
your patients, or what? 

Oh there s been water seepmg up through the floor, said the Doctor 
I figured It might be some spring opened up or somethmg 
You don’t say*’ said Bud assummg mstantly the high ethical standpoint 
of the realtor Gee Doc I sold you tins property Don t say I fixed you up 
with a dump whe^e there s an underground sprmg ’ 

There was water said the Doctor 

Yes but Doc you can look on that geological map the Eliwams Club 
got up There s not a better section of subsoil in the town 
Looks like he sold you a pup ’ said Buck grinmng 
No said Bud Look When the Doc came here he was green You 11 
admit he was green The things he didn t know^ 

He bought Ted Webber’s jalopy said Buck 

He d have bought the Jessop place if I d let him said Bud ‘But I wouldn t 
give him a bum steer 

Not the poor simple aty slicker from Poughkeepsie ’ said Buck 
Some people would have taken him said Bud Maybe some people did 
Not me I recommended this property He and Irene moved straight in as 
soon as they were married I wouldn t have put the Doc on to a dump 
where there d be a sprmg under tlie foundations 

Oh, forget it said the Doctor, embarrassed by this consaentiousness *I 
guess it was just the heavy rams * 
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By gosli^’ Buck said* glancmg at the besmeared pomt of the pickaxe 
‘You certamly went deep enough Right down mto the clay huh^ 

That s four feet down the clay, Bud said 
Eighteen inches said the Doctor 
Four feet ’ said Bud I can show you on the map 
Come on No arguments said Buck How s about it Doc^ An hour or 
two at the creek eh^ They re biting 

Can t do it boys said the Doctor I ve got to see a patient or two 
‘Aw hve and let hve Doc Bud said Give em a chance to get better 
Are you going to depopulate the whole dam town? 

The Doctor looked down smiled and muttered as he always did when 
this particular jest was trotted out Sorry boys he said I can t make it 
Well ’ said Bud, disappomted I suppose we d better get along How s 
Irene? 

Irene? said the Doctor Never better She s gone visitmg Albany Got 
the eleven-0 clock train 

Eleven o clock? said Buck For Albany? 

Did I say Albany? said the Doctor Watertown I meant 
Fnends in Watertown? Buck asked 

Mrs Slater said the Doctor Mr and Mrs Slater Lived next door to 
em when she was a kid Irene said over on Sycamore Street 
Slater? said Bud Next door to Irene No 

Oh yes said the Doctot She was telhng me all about them last mght 
She got a letter Seems this Mrs Slater looked after her when her mother 
was in hospital one time 
No said Bud 

That & what she told me said the Doctor Of course it was a good many 
years ago 

Look Doc ’ said Buck Bud and I were raised m this town We 
known Irene s folks all our hves We were m and out of their house all i 
time There was never anybody next door called Slater 

Perhaps said the Doctor she marned agam this woman Perhaps it v 
a different name 
Bud shook his head 

What time did Irene go to the station? Buck asked 
Oh about a quarter of an hour ago said the Doctor 
You didn t drive her? said Buck 
She walked said the Doctor 

*We came down Mim Street * Buck said ‘We didn t meet her 
Maybe she walked across the pasture ’ said the Doctor 
‘That s a tough walk with a suitcase said Buck 
She just had a couple of thmgs m a htde bag said the Doctor 
Bud was still shaking his head 
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Buck looked at Bud and then at the pick, at the new damp cement on 
the floor Jesus Christ’ he said 

Oh God Doc’ Bud said A guy like you’ 

What in the name of heaven are you two bloody fools thinking^ asked 
the Doctor What are you trying to say^ 

A spring’ said Bud I ought to have known right away it wasn t any 
spring 

The Doctor looked at his cement-work at tlie pick at the large worried 
faces of his two fnends His own face turned livid Am I crazy? he said 
Or are you? You suggest that I ve — that Irene — my wife — oh go on’ Get 
out’ Yes go and get the shenff Tell him to come here and start digging 
You — get out’ 

Bud and Buck looked at each other shifted their feet, and stood still again 
Go on said the Doctor 
I don t know said Bud 

It s not as if he didn t have the provocation Buck said 
God knows, Bud said 

God knows Buck said You know I know The whole town knows 
But try telhng it to a jury 

The Doctor put his hand to his head ‘What s that? he said What is it? 
Now what are you saying? What do you mean? 

If this am t being on the spot’ said Buck Doc you can see how it is 
It takes some thinking We ve been friends right from the start Damn good 
friends 

But we Ve got to think said Bud Its serious Provocation or not there s 
a law in the land There s such a thing as bemg an accomphee 
You were talking about provocation said the Doctor 
You’re right said Buck And you re our friend And if ever it could be 
called justified 

We ve got to fix this somehow said Bud 
Justified? said the Doctor 

You were bound to get wised up sooner or later said Buck 
We could have told you said Bud Only — ^what the hell? 

We could, said Buck And we nearly did Five years ago Before ever 
you married her You hadn t been here six months, but we sort of cottoned 
to you Thought of givmg you a hint Spoke about it Remember Bud?’ 

Bud nodded Funny, he said I came nght out m the open about that 
Jessop property I wouldn’t let you buy that Doc But gettmg marned 
that s somethmg else again We could have told you 
We re that much responsible Buck said 
I m fifty said the Doctor I suppose it s pretty old for Irene ’ 

If you was Johnny Weissmuller at the age of twenty-one it wouldn’t 
malvc any difference said Buck 
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I know a lot of people think she's not exactly a perfect wife ' said the 
Doctor Maybe she s not She s young She s full of hfe 

Oh skip It* said Buck sharply looking at the raw cement Skip it Doc 
for God s sake 

The Doctor brushed his hand across his face Not everybody wants the 
same thing he said I m a sort of dry fellow I don t open up very easily 
Irene — ^you d call her gay 
You said it said Buck 

She s no housekeeper said the Doctor I know it But that s not the 
only thing a man wants She s enjoyed herself 
Yeah said Buck She did 

That s what I love said the Doctor ‘Because I m not that way myself 
She s»not very deep mentally All right Say she s stupid I don t care Lazy 
No system Well I ve got plenty of system She s enjoyed herself It s 
beautiful It s mnocent Like a child 
Yes If that was all Buck said 

But said the Doctor turmng his eyes full on him you seem to know 
there was more 

Everybody knows it said Buck 

A decent straightforward guy comes to a place hke this and marries the 
town floozy Bud said bitterly And nobody 11 teU him Everybody just 
watches 

And laughs said Buck You and me Bud as well as the rest 
We told her to watch her step said Bud We warned her 
Everybody warned her said Buck But people get fed up When it got 
to truck-drivers 

It was never us Doc said Bud earnestly Not after you came along 
anyway 

The town 11 be on your side, said Buck 

That won t mean much when the case comes to tnal m the county seat 
said Bud 

Oh* cried the Doctor suddenly What shall I do^ What shall I 
do^ 

It s up to you Bud said Buck I can t turn him m 
Take it easy, Doc said Bud Calm down Look Buck When we came 
m here the street was empty wasn t it^’ 

I guess so said Buck Anyway nobody saw us come down cellar 
And we haven t been down Bud said addressing himself forcefully to 
the Doctor Get that Doc^ We shouted upstairs hung around a mmute or 
two and cleared out But we never came down into this cellar 
I wish you hadn t ' the Doctor said heavily 

All you have to do is say Irene went out for a walk and never came 
back said Buck Bud and I can swear we saw her headed out of town with 
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a fellow in a tan roadster Everybody 11 believe that aU right We 11 fix it 
But later Now we d better scram ’ 

And remember now Stick to it We never came down here and we 
haven t seen you to-day said Bud So long * 

Buck and Bud ascended the steps moving with a rather absurd degree of 
caution You d better get that that thing covered up Buck said over 
his shoulder 

Left alone the Doctor sat down on an empty box holding his head with 
both hands He was sail sitting hke tins when the porch door slammed 
again This time he did not start He listened The house door opened and 
closed A voice cried Yoo-hoo* Yoo-hoo^ I m back * 

The Doctor rose slowly to bs feet I m down here Irene’ he called 
The cellar door opened A young woman stood at the head of the steps 
Can you beat it^ she said I missed the damn train 
‘Oh’ said the Doctor Did you come back across the fields 
Yes like a fool ’ she said I could have btched a nde and caught the tram 
up the line Only I didii t dunk If you d run me over to the junction I could 
sail make it 

Maybe said the Doctor Did you meet anyone coming back? 

Not a soul she said Aren t you finished with that old job yet? 

I’m afraid 1 11 have to take it all up agam ’ said the Doctor Come down 
here, my dear and 1 11 show you 
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Just recently by air mail I received an mvitation to a wedding that will 
take place m England on i8 April It happens to be a wedding I d give a 
lot to be able to get to and when the invitation first arrived I thought it 
might just be possible for me to make the tnp abroad by plane expenses 
be hanged However I ve since discussed the matter rather extensively with 
my wife a breathtakingly levelheaded girl and we ve decided against it — 
for one thing I d completely forgotten that my mother-in-law is looking 
forward to spendmg the last two weeks in April with us I really don t get 
to see Mother Grencher terribly often and she s not gettmg any younger 
She s fifty-eight (As she d be the first to admit ) 

All the same though wherever I happen to be I don t think I m the type 
that doesn t even lift a finger to prevent a weddmg from flatting Accord- 
ingly I ve gone ahead and jotted down a few reveahng notes on the bride 
as I knew her almost six years ago If my notes should cause the groom 
whom I haven t met an uneasy moment or two so much the better No- 
body s aiming to please here More really to edify to instruct 

In April of 1944 I was among some sixty American enhsted men who 
took a rather specialized pre-Invasion traimng course directed by British 
Intelligence in Devon England And as I look back it seems to me that we 
were fairly umque the sixty of us in that there wasn t one good mixer in 
the bunch We were all essentially letter-writmg types and when we spoke 
to each other out of the hne of duty it was usually to ask somebody if he 
had any ink he wasn t usmg When we weren t wuitmg letters or attendmg 
classes each of us went pretty much his own way Mme usually led me, on 
clear days in scenic circles around the countryside Rainy days I generally 
sat in a dry place and read a book, often just an axe length away from a 
pmg-pong table 

The training course lasted three weeks ending on a Saturday a very rainy 
one At seven that last mght, our whole group was scheduled to entram for 
London where as rumour had it we were to be assigned to infantry and 
airborne divisions mustered for the D-Day landings By three in the after- 
noon I d packed all my belongings into my barrack bag including a canvas 
gas mask container full of books Td brought over from the Other Side 
(The gas mask itself I d slipped through a porthole of the Mauretania some 
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weeks earliei fully aware that if the enemy ever did use gas I d never get 
the damn thing on in time ) I remember standing at an end window of our 
Quonset hut for a very long time looking out at the slanting dreary rain 
my trigger finger itchmg imperceptibly if at all I could hear behind my 
back the uncomradely scratching of many fountain pens on many sheets of 
V-mail paper Abiuptly with nothing special in mmd I came away from 
the wmdow and put on my raincoat cashmere mujfHer galoshes woollen 
gloves and overseas cap (the last of vdnch I m still told I woie at an angle 
all my own — sLghdy down over both ears) Then after synchronizing my 
wristwatch with the clock m the latiine I walked down the long wet 
cobblestone hill into town I ignored the flashes of Iightmng all around me 
They either had your number on them 01 they didn t 

In the centre of town which was probably the wettest part of town, I 
stopped m fiont of a church to read the bulletin board mostly because the 
featured numerals white on black had caught my attention but partly 
because after three years in the Army I d become addicted to reading 
bulletin boards At three-fifteen the board stated there would be children s- 
choir practice I looked at my wristwatch then back at the board A sheet 
of paper was tacked up listing the names of the children expected to attend 
practice I stood m the ram and read all the names then entered the 
church 

A dozen or so adults weie among the pews several of them bearing pairs 
of small-size rubbers soles up m their laps I passed along and sat down in 
the front row On the rostrum seated m three compact rows of auditorium 
chairs were about twenty children mostly girls ranging m age from about 
seven to thirteen At the moment their choir coach an enormous woman 
m tweeds was advising them to open then* mouths wider when they sang 
Had anyone she asked ever heard of a little dickey-bird that dared to sing 
his charmmg song without first opening his little beak wide wide wide^ 
Apparently nobody ever had She was given a steady opaque look She 
went on to say that she wanted all her clnldren to absorb the meaning of the 
words they sang not just them like silly-biUy parrots She then blew 
a note on her pitch pipe and the clnldren like so many under-age weight- 
hfters raised their hymn books 

They sang without mstrumental accompamment — or more accurately m 
their case without any interference Their voices were melodious and un- 
sentimental almost to the pomt where a somewhat more denominational 
man than myself might without straining have experienced levitation 
A couple of the very youngest children dragged the tempo a trifle, but in a 
way that only the composer^s mother could have found fault with I had 
never heard the hymn, but I kept hoping it was one With a dozen or more 
verses Listemng I scanned all the children's faces but watched one in par- 
ticular that of the child nearest me on the end seat in the first row She was 
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about thirteen with straight ash-blond hair of ear-lobe length an exquisite 
forehead and blase eyes that I thought might very possibly have counted 
the house Her voice was distmctly separate from the other children s voices 
and not just because she was seated nearest me It had the best upper register 
the sweetest-sounding die surest, and it automatically led the way The 
young lady however seemed shghtly bored with her own smgmg abihty 
or perhaps just with the time and place twice, between verses I saw her 
yawn It was a ladylike yawn a closed-mouth yawn but you couldn t miss 
It her nostril wings gave her away 

The mstant the hymn ended the choir coach began to give her lengthy 
opimon of people who can*t keep their feet still and their bps sealed tight 
during the mimster s sermon I gathered that the smgmg part of the rehearsal 
was over and before the coach s dissonant speakmg voice could entirely 
break the spell the children s smgmg had cast I got up and left the church 

It was raimng even harder I walked down the street and looked through 
the wondow of the Red Cross recreation room but soldiers were standing 
two and tloree deep at the coffee counter and even through the glass, I 
could hear pmg-pong balls bouncing in another room I crossed the street 
and entered a avihan tearoom which was empty except for a middle-aged 
waitiess who looked as if she would have preferred a customer with a dry 
raincoat I used a coat tree as delicately as possible and then sat down at a 
table and ordered tea and cinnamon toast It was the first time all day that 
I d spoken to inyoi e I then looked through all my pockets mcludmg my 
raincoat and finally found a couple of stale letters to re-read one from my 
wife telhng me how the service at Schrafft s Eighty-eighth Street had fallen 
off and one from my mother-m-law asking me to please send her some 
cashmere yarn first chance I got away from camp 

While I was still on my first cup of tea the yoimg lady I had been watch- 
ing and listenmg to m the choir came mto the tearoom Her hair was soaking 
wet and tne nms of both ears were showmg She was wath a very small boy 
unmistakably her brother whose cap she removed by lifting it off his head 
with two fingers as if it were a laboratory specimen Bringing up the rear 
was an efficjent-lookmg woman in a bmp felt hat — ^presumably their gover- 
ness The choir member taking off her coat as she walked across the floor 
made the table selection — a good one from my pomt of view, as it was just 
eight or ten feet directly in front of me She and the governess sat down 
The small boy who was about five wasn t ready to sit down yet He shd 
out of and discarded Ins reefer then, with the deadpan expression of a bom 
heller, he methodically went about annoying his governess by pushing in 
and pulhng out his chair several times watchmg her face The governess 
keeping her voice down gave him two or three orders to sit down and in 
effect stop the monkey busmess but it was only when Ins sister spoke to 
him that he came around and applied the small of his back to his chair seat 
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He immediately picked up his napkui and put it on his head His sister 
removed it, opened it and spread it out on his lap 
About the time their tea was brought the choir member caught me 
staring over at her party She stared back at me with those house-counting 
eyes of hers then abrupdy gave me a small qualified smile It was oddly 
radiant as certain small qualified smiles sometimes are I smiled back much 
less radiantly keepmg my upper hp dovm over a coal-black G I temporary 
filhng showing between two of my front teeth The next thmg I knew the 
young lady was standmg with enviable poise beside my table She was 
wearing a tartan dress — a Campbell tartan I believe It seemed to me to be 
a wonderful dress for a very young girl to be wearing on a ramy rainy day 
I thought Americans despised tea she said 
It wasn t the observation of a smart aleck but that of a truth-lover or a 
statistics-lover I replied that some of us never drank anythnig but tea I 
asked her if she d care to jom me 

Thank you she said Perhaps for just a fraction of a moment 
I got up and drew a chair for her the one opposite me and she sat down 
on the forward quarter of it keepmg her spme easily and beautifully straight 
I went back — almost hurried back — ^to my own chair more than wiUmg to 
hold up my end of a conversation When I was seated I couldn t think 
of anything to say though I smiled again still keeping my coal-black 
filhng under concealment I remarked that it was certainly a terrible day 
out 

Yes quite ’ said my guest m the clear unmistakable voice of a small-talk 
detester She placed her fingers flat on the table edge like someone at a 
seance then almost instantly, closed her hands — ^her nails were bitten down 
to the quick She was wearing a wristwatch, a mihtary-looking one that 
looked rather like a navigator s chronograph Its face was much too large 
for her slender wrist 'You were at choir practice she said matter-of-factly 
I saw you * 

I said I certainly had been, and that I had heard her voice smging separately 
from the others I said I thought she had a very fine voice 
She nodded I know I m gomg to be a professional singer * 

Really^ Opera^ 

Heavens no I m gomg to smg jazz on the radio and make heaps of 
money Then, when I m thirty I shall retire and hve on a ranch in Ohio 
She touched the top of her soakmg-wet head with the flat of her hand 'Do 
you know Ohio^’ she asked 

I said rd been through it on the tram a few times but that I didn t really 
know It I olFered her a piece of annamon toast 

No thank you ’ she said 'I eat like a bird, actuafly * 

I bit into a piece of toast myself and commented that there’s some mighty 
rough country around Ohio 
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I know An American I met told me You re the eleventh American I ve 
met 

Her governess was now urgently signallmg her to return to her own table 
— ^m effect, to stop bothermg the man My guest however calmly moved 
her chair an mch or two so that her back broke all possible further com- 
mumcation with the home table You go to that secret Intelligence school 
on the hill don t you^ she mquired coolly 
As security-mmded as the next one, I rephed that I was visitmg Devon- 
shire for my health 

ReaRy she said I wasn t quite born yesterday you know ’ 

I said I d bet she hadn t been at that I drank my tea for a moment I 
was getting a trifle posture-conscious and I sat up somewhat straighter in 
my seat 

You seem qmte mtelhgent for an American ’ my guest mused 
I told her that was a pretty snobbish thmg to say if you thought about it 
at all, and that I hoped it was imworthy of her 

She blushed — automatically conferring on me the social poise I d been 
missing Well Most of the Americans I ve seen act like ammals They re 

forever punching one another about and msultmg everyone and You 

know what one of them did^ 

I shook my head 

One of them threw an empty whisky bottle through my aunt s wmdow 
fortunately the window was open But does that sound very mtelhgent to 
you^ 

It didn t especially but I didn t say so I said that many soldiers all over 
the world were a long way from home and that few of them had had many 
real advantages in life I said I d thought that most people could figure that 
out for themselves 

Possibly * said my guest without conviction She raised her hand to her 
wet head again picked at a few hmp filaments of blond hair trying to cover 
her exposed ear rims My hair is soakmg wet she said I look a fright She 
looked over at me I have quite wavy hair when it’s dry 
I can see that I can see you have 

Not actually curly but quite wavy she said Are you married^* 

I said I was 

She nodded ‘Are you very deeply m love with your wife^ Or am I bemg 
too personal^ 

I said that when she was I d speak up 

She put her hands and wrists farther forward on the table and I remember 
wanting to do somethmg about that enormous-faced wristwatch she was 
wearing — ^perhaps suggest that she try wearing it round her waist 

Usually I m not terribly gregarious ’ she said and looked over at me to 
see if I knew the meaning of the word I didn’t give her a sign though one 
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way or the other I purely came over because I thought you looked ex- 
tremely lonely You have an extremely sensitive face 

I said she was nght, that I had been feehng lonely and that I was very 
glad she d come over 

I m trainmg myself to be more compassionate My aunt says I m a 
terribly cold person she said and felt the top of her head agam I live with 
my aunt She s an extremely kmd person Since the death of my mother she s 
done everythmg withm her power to make Charles and me feel adjusted 

I m glad ’ 

‘Mother was an extremely mtelhgent person Qmte sensuous in many 
ways She looked at me with a kmd of fresh acuteness Do you find me 
terribly cold^ 

I told her absolutely not — ^very much to the contrary in fact I told her 
my name and asked for hers 

She hesitated My first name is Esme I don t think I shall tell you my 
full name for the moment I have a title and you may just be impressed by 
titles Amencans are you know 

I said I didn’t think I would be but that it might be a good idea at that 
to hold on to the title for a while 

Just then I felt someone s warm breath on the back of my neck I turned 
round and just missed brushing noses with Esme s small brother Ignoring 
me he addressed his sister in a pieicing treble Miss Megley said you must 
come and finish your tea’ His message delivered he retired to the chair 
between his sister and me on my right I regarded him with high mterest 
He was looking very splendid m brown Shetland shorts a navy-blue jersey 
white shirt and striped necktie He gazed back at me with immense green 
eyes ‘Why do people in films kiss sideways^ he demanded 

Sideways^’ I said It was a problem that had baffled me in my own child- 
hood I said I guessed it was because actors’ noses are too big for kissing any- 
one head 

His name is Charles Esme said He s extremely brilliant for his age ’ 

‘He certainly has green eyes Haven’t you Charles^ 

Charles gave fishy look my question deserved then wriggled 

downward and forward m his chair till all of his body was under the table 
except his head which he left wrestler s-bridge style on the chair seat 
They’re orange ’ he said m a stramed voice addressing the ceilmg He 
picked up a coiner of the tablecloth and put it over his handsome deadpan 
httle face 

Sometimes he’s brilhant and sometimes he’s not, Esme said Charles, 
do Sit up’’ 

Charles stayed nght where he was He seemed to be busy holding his 
breath 

‘He misses our father very much He was s4-a-i-n in North Afiica ’ 
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I expressed regret to hear it 

Esme nodded ‘Father adored him She bit reflectively at the cuticle of 
her thumb He looks very much like my mother— Charles I mean I look 
exactly hke my father She went on bitmg at her cuticle My mother was 
quite a passionate woman She was an extrovert Father was an mtrovert 
They were quite well mated though m a superfiaal way To be quite 
candid Father really needed more of an intellectual compamon than Mother 
was He was an extremely gifted gemus ’ 

I waited r-eceptively for further information but none came I looked 
down at Charles who was now resting the side of his face on his chair seat 
When he saw that I was looking at him he closed his eyes sleepily angehc- 
ally then stuck out his tongue — m appendage of starthng length — and gave 
out what m my country would have been a glorious tribute to a myopic 
baseball umpire It fairly shook the tearoom 

Stop that Esme said clearly unshaken He saw an American do it m a 
fish-and-chips queue and now he does it whenever he s bored Just stop it 
now or I shall send you directly to Miss Megley 

Charles opened his enormous eyes as sign that he d heard his sister s threat 
but other\/ise didn t look especially alerted He closed his eyes again and 
contmued to rest the side of his face on the chair seat 
I mentioned that maybe he ought to save it — ^meamng the Bronx cheer — 
till he started using his title regularly That is if he had a title too 
Esme gave me a long faintly chmcal look You have a dry sense of 
humour haven t you^ she said — wistfully Father said I have no sense of 
humour at all He said I was unequipped to meet hfe because I have no sense 
of humour 

Watclung her I lit a cigarette and said I didn t think a sense of humour 
was of any use in a real pinch 
Father said it was 

This was a statement of faith not a contradiction and I quickly switched 
horses I nodded and said her father had probably taken the long view while 
I was taking the short (whatever that meant) 

Charles misses him exceedingly Esme said after ^ moment He was an 
exceedingly lovable man He was extremely handsome too Not that one s 
appearance matters greatly but he was He had terribly penetrating eyes 
for a man who was mtrinsically kmd 
I nodded I said I imagmed her father had had quite an extraordinary 
vocabulary 

Oh yes quite said Esme ‘He was an archivist— amateur, of course ’ 

At that point, I felt an importunate tap almost a punch on my upper arm 
from Charles’s direction I turned to him He was sitting m a fairly normal 
position m his chair now except that he had one knee tucked under him 
What did one wall say to the other wall? he asked shrilly It’s a tiddle^ 
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I rolled my eyes reflectively ceilmgward and repeated the question aloud 
Then I looked at Charles with a stumped expression and said I gave up 
Meet you at the corner ' came the punch Ime at top volume 
It went over biggest with Charles himself It struck him as unbearably 
funny In fact Esme had to come round and pound him on the back as if 
treating him for a coughmg spell Now stop that " she said She went back 
to her own seat ‘He tells that same riddle to everyone he meets and has a fit 
every single time Usually he drools when he laughs Now just stop please 
It s one of the best riddles I ve heard though I said watching Charles, 
who was very gradually coming out of it In response to this compliment he 
sank considerably lower in his chair and agam masked his face up to the eyes 
with a corner of the tablecloth He then looked at me with Ins exposed eyes 
which were full of slowly subsidmg mirth and the pride of someone who 
knows a really good riddle or two 

May I inquire how you were employed before entering the Army^ Esme 
asked me 

I said I hadn’t been employed at all that I d only been out of college a 
year but that I hked to think of myself as a professional short-story writer 
She nodded politely Pubhshed^ she asked 

It was a faimhar but always touchy question and one that I didn t ans ver 
just one two three I explained how most editors m America were a 
bunch 

My father wrote beautifully ’ Esme interrupted I m saving a number of 
his letters for posterity 

I said that sounded hke a very good idea I happened to be looking at her 
enormous-faced, chronographic-lookmg wnstwatch agam I asked if it had 
belonged to her father 

She looked down at her wnst solenmly Yes it did,’ she said He gave it 
to me just before Charles and I were evacuated Self-consciously she took 
her hands off the table, saymg, Purely as a memento, of course She guided 
the conversation m a difierent direction I d be extremely flattered if you’d 
write a story exclusively for me sometime I m an avid reader 
I told her I certainly would if I could I said that I wasn t terribly prohfic 
It doesn t have to be terribly prolific^ Just so that it isn t childish and silly 
She reflected I prefer stones about squalor 
About what^ I saia leaning forward 
‘Squalor I’m extremely interested in squalor 

I was about to press her for more details but I felt Charles pmching me 
hard on my arm I turned to him wincing shghtly He was standing nght 
next to me What did one wall say to the other wall?* he asked not un- 
famiharly 

‘You asked him that,’ Esme said ‘Now, stop it ’ 

Ignoring his sister, and stepping up on one of my feet, Charles repeated 
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the key question I noticed that his necktie knot wasn t adjusted properly 
I slid It up into place then looking him straight m the eye suggested 
Meetcha at the corner^ 

The instant I d said it I wished I hadn t Charles s mouth fell open I felt as 
if I d stiucL It open He stepped down off my foot and with white-hot 
digmty walked over to his own table without looking back 

He s furious Esme said He has a violent temper My mother had a 
propensity to spoil him My father was the only one who didn t spoil him 

I kept looking over at Charles who had sat down and started to drink 
his tea usmg both hands on the cup I hoped he d turn round, but he didn t 

Esme stood up II faut qtie je parte ausst she said with a sigh Do you 
know French^ 

I got up from my own chair with mixed feelmgs of regret and confusion 
Esme and I shook hands her hand as I d suspected was a nervous hand 
damp at the palm I told her m Enghsh how very much I d enjoyed her 
company 

She nodded I thought you might she said I m quite communicative 
for my age She gave her hair another expenmental touch I m dreadfully 
sorry about my hair she said I ve probably been ludeous to look at 

Not at all^ As a matter of fact I think a lot of the wave is commg back 
already 

She quickly touched her hair agam Do you think you 11 be commg here 
agam in the immediate future^ she asked We come here every Saturday 
after choir practice 

I answered that I d like nothmg better but that unfortunately I was 
pretty sure I wouldn t be able to make it again 

In other words you can’t discuss troop movements said Esme She made 
no move to leave the vicimty of the table In fact she crossed one foot over 
the other and lookmg down ahgned the toes of her shoes It was a pretty 
httle execution for she was weanng white socks and her ankles and feet 
were lovely She looked up at me abruptly Would you like me to write 
to you^ she asked with a certam amount of colour m her face I write 
extremely articulate letters for a person my ’ 

I d love it I took out pencil and paper and wrote down my name, rank, 
senal number and A P O number 

Esme was standmg with crossed ankles agam You re quite sure you 
won t forget to write that story for me^ she asked It doesn t have to be 
exclusively for me It can 

I said there was absolutely no chance that I d forget I told her that I d 
never wntten a story for anybody but that it seemed hke exactly the nght 
time to get down to it 

She nodded Make it extremely squalid and moving she suggested Are 
you at all acquainted with squalor^ 
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I said not exactly but that I was getting better acquainted with it in one 
form or another all the time and that I d do my best to come up to her 
specifications We shook hands 

Isn t It a pity that we didn t meet under less extenuating arcumstances? 

I said It was I said it certainly was 

Good-bye Esme said I hope you return from the war with all your 
faculties intact * 

I thanked her and said a few other words and then watched her leave the 
tearoom She left it slowly reflectively testing the ends of her hair for 
dryness 

This is the squalid or moving part of the story and the scene changes 
The people change too I m sull around but from here on in for reasons 
I m not at hberty to disclose I ve disguised myself so cunmngly that even 
the cleverest reader will fail to recognize me 

It was about ten-tlnrty at night in Gaufurt Bavaria several weeks after 
V-E Day StaiT Sergeant X was m his room on the second floor of the 
civihan home m which he and nine other American soldiers had been 
quartered even before the armistice He was seated on a folding wooden 
chair at a small messy-looking wnting table with a paperback overseas 
novel open before him winch he was having great trouble reading The 
trouble lay with him not the novel Although the men who hved on the 
first floor usually had first grab at the books sent each month by Speaal 
Services X usually seemed to be left with the book he might have selected 
Inmself But he was a young man who had not come through the war with 
all Ins faculties intact and for more than an hour he had been triple-reading 
paragraphs and now he was doing it to the sentences He suddenly closed 
the book without marking his place With his hand he shielded his eyes for 
a moment against the harsh watty glare from the naked bulb over the table 

He took a cigarette from a pack on the table and ht it with fingers that 
bumped gently and incessantly against one another He sat back a trifle in 
his chair and smoked without any sense of taste He had been chim-smokmg 
for weeks His gums bled at the shghtest pressure of the tip of his tongue 
and he seldom stopped expenmentmg it was a httle game he played some- 
times by the hour He sat for a moment smokmg and experimenting Then 
abruptly, familiarly and as usual with no warmng he thought he felt his 
mind dislodge itself and teeter, like insecure luggage on an overhead rack 
He quickly did what he had been domg for weeks to set things right he 
pressed his hands hard against his temples He held on tight for a moment 
HiS hair needed cuttmg and it was dirty He had washed it three or four 
tunes during his two weeks' stay at the hospital m Frankfurt on the Mam 
but It had got dirty agam on the long dusty jeep nde back to Gaufuit 
Corporal Z, who had called for him at the hospital sail drove a jeep combat- 
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Style with the windsliield down on the hood armistice or no armistice 
There were thousands of new troops in Germany By dnving with his wind- 
slneld down combat-style Corporal Z hoped to show that he was not one 
of them that not by a long shot was he some new son of a bitch m the 
ETO 

When he let go of his head X began to stare at the surface of the writing 
table which was a catchall for at least two dozen unopened letters and at 
least five or six unopened packages all addressed to him He reached beliind 
the debris and picked out a book that stood against the wall It was a book 
by Goebbels entitled Zeit Ohne Betsptel It belonged to the tlnrty-eight-year- 
old unmarned daughter of the family that up to a few weeks earher had 
been hving in the house She had been a low official in the Nazi Party but 
high enough by Army Regulations standards to fall into an automatic-arrest 
category X himself had arrested her Now for the tiurd time smce he had 
returned from the hospital that day he opened the woman s book and read 
the bnef mscnption on the flyleaf Written in ink in German in a small 
hopelessly sincere handwriting were the words Dear God hfe is hell 
Nothing led up to or away from it Alone on the page and in the sickly still- 
ness of the room the words appeared to have the stature of an mcontestable 
even classic mdiament X stared at the page for several minutes trying 
against heavy odds not to be taken m Then witli far more zeal than he had 
done anything in weeks he picked up a penal stub and wrote down under 
the inscription in Enghsh Fathers and teachers I ponder ‘ What is hell? 

I maintain that it is the suffering of being unable to love He started to wnte 
Dostoievski s name under the inscription but saw — with fnght that ran 
through his whole body — that what he had written was almost entirely 
illegible He shut the book 

He quickly picked up something else from the table a letter from his 
older brother in Albany It had been on lus table even before he had checked 
mto the hospital He opened the envelope loosely resolved to read the letter 
straight through but read only the top half of the first page He stopped 
after the words Now that the g d war is over and you probably have a lot 
of time over there how about sending the kids a couple of bayonets or 
swastikas After he d torn it up he looked down at the pieces as 
they lay m the waste-basket He saw that he had overlooked an enclosed 
snapshot He could make out somebody s feet standing on a lawn some- 
where 

He put his arms on the table and rested his head on them He ached from 
head to foot, all zones of pam seemingly mterdependent He was rather like 
a Chnstmas tree whose hghts, wired in senes must all go out if even one 
bulb IS defective 

The door banged open, without having been rapped on X raised his 
head, turned it, and saw Corporal Z standing m the door Corporal Z had 
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been X s jeep partner and constant companion from D-Day straight through 
five campaigns of the war He hved on the first floor and he usually came 
up to see X when he had a few rumours or gripes to unload He was a huge 
photogemc young man of twenty-four Durmg the war a national magazme 
had photographed him in Hurtgen Forest he had posed with a Thanksgiving 
turkey m each hand Ya writm letters^ he asked X It s spooky in here 
for Chnssake He preferred always to enter a room that had the overhead 
hght on 

X turned around m his chair and asked him to come m, and to be careful 
not to step on the dog 
The what^ 

Alvm He’s right under your feet, Clay How ’bout turning on the 
goddam hght^ 

Clay found the overhead hght switch flicked it on then stepped across 
the puny servant s-size room and sat down on the edge of the bed facing 
his host His brick-red hair just combed was drippmg with the amount of 
water he required for satisfactory grooming A comb with a fountain-pen 
chp protiuded famiharly from a right-hand pocket of his ohve-drab shirt 
Over the left-hand pocket he was wearmg the Combat Infantryman s Badge 
(which techmcally he wasn t authorized to wear) the European Theatre 
ribbon with five bronze battle stars m it (mstead of a lone silver one wbch 
was the eqmvalent of five bronze ones) and the pre-Pearl Harbour service 
ribbon He sighed heavily and said, Christ Almighty It meant nothing it 
was Army He took a pack of agarettes from his shirt pocket, tapped one 
out then put away the pack and rebuttoned the pocket flap Smoking he 
looked vacuously around the room His look finally settled on the radio 
Hey he said They got this terrific show comm on the radio in a coupla 
minutes Bob Hope and everybody 
X opemng a fresh pack of cigarettes, said he had just turned the radio ofi* 
Undarkened Clay watched X trymg to get a cigarette ht Jesus he said 
with spectator s enthusiasm you oughta see your goddam hands Boy, have 
you got the shakes Ya know that^’ 

X got his cigarette ht nodded and said Clay had a real eye for detail 
No kidding hey I goddam near famted when I saw you at the hospital 
You looked like a goddam corpse How much weight ya lose^ How many 
pounds^ Ya know^ 

I don t know How was your mail when I was gone^ You heard from 
Loretta^ 

Loretta was Clay s girl They mtended to get married at their earhest con- 
venience She wrote to him fairly regularly from a paradise of triple ex- 
clamation pomts and maccurate observations All through the war, Clay had 
read all Loretta s letters aloud to X however mtimate they were — ^in fact 
the more mtimate, the better It was his custom after each reading to ask X 
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to plot out or pad out the letter of reply, or to insert a few impressive words 
m French or German 

Yeah, I had a letter from her yesterday Down m my room Show it to 
ya later ’ Clay said hstlessly He sat up straight on the edge of the bed held 
his breath and issued a long, resonant belch Lookmg just semi-pleased with 
the achievement he relaxed agam Her goddam brother’s gettmg outa the 
Navy on account of his hip he said He s got this hip the bastard He sat 
up again and tned for another belch but with below-par results A jot of 
alertness came into his face Hey Before I forget We gotta get up at five 
to-morrow and dnve to Hamburg or someplace Pick up Eisenhower jackets 
for the whole detachment ’ 

X, regardmg him hostilely, stated that he didn t want an Eisenhower 
jacket 

Clay looked surprised, almost a tnfle hurt Oh they’re good^ They look 
good Howcome^ 

No reason Why do we have to get up at five^ The war s over for God s 
sake 

I don t know — ^w^ gotta get back before lunch They got some new forms 
in we gotta fill out before lunch I asked BuUmg how come we couldn t 
fill em out to-mght — ^he s got the goddam forms right on his desk He don t 
want to open the envelopes yet the son of a bitch 
The two sat quiet for a moment hatmg Bulhng 
Clay suddenly looked at X with new — ^higher — ^mterest than before ‘Hey 
he said Did you know the goddam side of your face is jumpmg all over the 
placed 

X said he knew all about it and covered his tic with his hand 
Clay stared at him for a moment then said rather vividly as if he were 
the bearer of exceptionally good news, I wrote Loretta you had a nervous 
breakdown ’ 

Oh? 

Yeah She’s mterested as hell m all that stuff She s majonng m psycho- 
logy Clay stretched himself out on the bed shoes mcluded You know 
what she said? She says nobody gets a nervous breakdown just from the war 
and all She says you probably were unstable like your whole goddam hfe 
X bndged his hand over his eyes — ^the hght over the bed seemed to be 
bhndmg him — ^and said that Loretta s msight mto things was always a joy 
Clay glanced over at him Listen ya bastard he said She knows a 
goddam sight more psychology than you do ’ 

‘Do you think you can bnng yourself to take your stinking feet off my 
bed? X asked 

Clay left his feet where they were for a few don’t-tell-me-where-to-put- 
my-feet seconds, then swung ibcm around to the floor and sat up I m gom’ 
downstairs anyway They got the radio on m Walker s room ’ He didn t 
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get Up from the bed though Hey I wasjust telhn that new son of a bitch 
Bemstem, downstairs Remember that time I and you drove into Valognes 
and we got shelled for about two goddam hours and that goddam cat I shot 
that jumped up on the hood of the jeep when we were laym m that hole? 
Remember? 

Yes — don’t start that busmess with that cat again, Clay God damn it I 
don t want to hear about it 

No, all I mean is I wrote Loretta about it She and the whole psychology 
class discussed it In class and all The goddam professor and everybody 
That’s fine I don t want to hear about it Clay 

No you know the reason I took a pot shot at it Loretta says? She says 
I was temporarily insane No kidding From the shelhng and all 
X threaded his fingers once tluough his dirty hair then slnelded his eyes 
against the light again You weren t insane You were simply doing your 
duty You killed that pussycat in as manly a way as anybody could ve, under 
the arcumstances 

Clay looked at him suspiciously What the hell are you talkin about?’ 
That cat was a spy You had to take a pot shot at it It was a very clever 
German midget dressed up m a cheap fur coat So there was absolutely noth- 
mg brutal, or cruel, or dirty, or even — — 

God damn it’* Clay said, his hps dunned Can’t you ever be Sincere‘S* 

X suddenly felt sick and he swung around in his chair and grabbed the 
wastebasket— ^ust m time 

When he had straightened up and turned towards his guest again he found 
him standmg embarrassed half-way between the bed and the door X 
started to apologize, but changed his mind and reached for his cigarettes 
"C’mon down and hsten to Hope on the radio hey Clay said keepmg 
his distance but trying to be fnendly over it It 11 do ya good I mean it ’ 
You go ahead Clay 1 11 look at my stamp collection 

Yeah? You got a stamp collection? I didn t know you ’ 

I’m only kiddmg 

Clay took a couple of slow steps towards the door 1 may drive over to 
Ehstadt later, he said They got a dance It 11 probably last till around two 
Wanna go?’ 

No thanks I may practise a few steps in the room ’ 

O K G’mght’ Take it easy now, for Chrissake ’ The door slammed shut, 
tlien instantly opened again Hey O K if I leave a letter to Loretta under 
your door? I got some German stuff m it WiUya fix it up for me?’ 

Yes Leave me alone now, God damn it * ^ 

Sure said Clay You know what my mother wrote me? She wrote me 
she s glad you and I were together and all the whole war In the same jeep 
and ail She says my letters are a helluva lot more mtelhgent since we been 
gom around together ’ 
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X looked up and over at him, and said with great effort, Thanks Tell 
her thanks for me 

I will G mght^ The door slammed shut this time for good 

X sat looking at the door for a long while then turned his chair around 
towards the Wntmg table and picked up his portable typewriter from the 
floor He made space for it on the messy table surface pushing aside the 
collapsed pile of unopened letters and packages He thought if he wrote a 
letter to an old friend of his in New York there might be some quick, how- 
ever shght therapy in it for him But he couldn t msert his notepaper into 
the roller properly his fingers were shakmg so violently now He put his 
hands down at his sides for a minute then tned agam but finally crumpled 
the notepaper m his hand 

He was aware that he ought to get the wastebasket out of the room, but 
mstead of doing anything about it he put his arms on the typewriter and 
rested his head again closing his eyes 
A few throbbmg minutes later when he opened his eyes he found himself 
sqmntmg at a small unopened package wrapped in green paper It had 
probably shpped off the pile when he had made space for the typewriter 
He saw that it had been readdressed several times He could make out on 
just one side of the package at least three of his old A P O numbers 
He opened the package without any interest without even looking at the 
return address He opened it by bummg the string with a hghted match He 
was more mterested in watchmg the strmg burn all the way down than m 
openmg the package, but he opened it fluially 
Inside the box a note written m ink lay on top of a small object wrapped 
m tissue paper He picked out the note and read it 

17 Road 

, Devon 

7 June 1944 

Dear Sergeant X 

I hope you will forgive me for havmg taken 38 days to begm our 
correspondence but I have been extremely busy as my aunt has under- 
gone streptococcus of the tliroat and nearly perished and I have been 
justifiably saddled with one responsibihty after another However I have 
thought of you frequently and of the extremely pleasant afternoon we 
spent m each other s company on 30 April 1944 between 3 45 and 
415pm in case it shpped your mmd 
We are all tremendously excited and overawed about D-Day and only 
hope that it will bring about the swift terminaaon of the war and a method 
of existence that is ndiculous to say the least Charles and I are both quite 
concerned about you we hope you were not among those who made the 
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first initial assault upon the Cotentin Peninsula Were you^ Please reply 
as speedily as possible My warmest regards to your wife 

Sincerely yours 

ESME 

P S I am takmg the hberty of enclosmg my wristwatch which you 
may keep in your possession for the duration of the conflict I did not 
observe whether you were weanng one during our brief assoaation but 
this one is extremely waterproof and shock-proof as well as havmg many 
other virtues among which one can tell at what velocity one is walkmg if 
one wishes I am qmte certain that you will use it to greater advantage in 
these difficult days than I ever can and that you will accept it as a lucky 
talisman 

Charles whom I am teaching to read and wnte and whom I am finding 
an extremely intelhgent novice, wishes to add a few words Please write 
as soon as you have the time and mchnation 

HELLO HELLO HELLO HELLO HELLO 
HELLO HELLO HELLO HELLO HELLO 
LOVE AND KISSES CHARLES 


It was a long time before X could set the note aside, let alone hft Esme’s 
father’s wnstwatch out of the box When he did finally hft it out, he saw 
that Its crystal had been broken m transit He wondered if the watch was 
otherwise imdamaged but he hadn t the courage to wind it and find out 
He just sat with it in his hand for another long period Then, suddenly 
almost ecstatically, he felt sleepy 

You take a really sleepy man Esme and he fl/ways stands a chance of 
agam becoming a man with all his fac — ^with all his f-a-c-u-l-t-i-e-s mtact 
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THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY 


We EE going through ^ The Commander’s voice was hke thin ice breaking 
He wore his full-dress uniform, with the heavily braided white cap pulled 
down rakishly over one cold grey eye We can t make it sir It s spoiling 
for a hurncane, if you ask me I m not askmg you Lieutenant Berg said 
the Commander Throw on the power hghts^ Rev her up to 8,500* We re 
going through* The poundmg of the cylmders increased ta-pocketa- 
pocketa-pocketa-porfeer^i-pocfee/iz The Commander stared at the ice forming 
on the pilot wmdow He walked over and twisted a row of comphcated 
dials Switch on No 8 auxihary* he shouted Switch on No 8 auxihary* 
repeated Lieutenant Berg Full strength m No 3 turret * shouted the Com- 
mander Full strength in No 3 turret* The crew bending to their vanous 
tasks m the huge, hurtlmg eight-engmed Navy hydroplane looked at each 
other and grinned The Old Man 11 get us through they said to one 
another The Old Man am t afraid of Hell* 

Not so fast* You re dnvmg too fast* said Mrs Mitty What are you 
dnving so fast for^ 

Hmm^ said Walter Mitty He looked at his wife, m the seat be^^ide lum 
with shocked astomshment She seemed grossly unfamihar, like a strange 
woman who had yelled at him m a crovd You were up to fifty-five she 
said You know I don t like to go more tha|i forty You were up to fifty- 
five * Walter Mitty drove on towards Waterbury m silence, the roarmg of 
the SN202 through the worst storm m twenty years of Navy flying fading 
in the remote mtimate airways of Ins mmd. You re tensed up again said 
Mrs Mitty It s one of your days I wish you d let Dr Renshaw look you 
over 

Walter Mitty stopped the car in front of the building where his wife went 
to ha\e her hair done Remember to get those overshoes wble I m having 
my hair done ’ she said I don t need overshoes,’ said Mitty She put her 
mirror back mto her bag We ve been all through that, she said getting 
out of the car You’re not a young man any longer ’ He raced the engme a 
httle Why dont you vear your gloves^ Have you lost your gloves^ 
Walter Mitty reached in a pocket and brought out the gloves He put them 
on, but after she had turned and gone mto the buildmg and he had driven 
on to a red hght he took them oflf again Pick it up, brother*’ snapped a 
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cop as the light changed and Mitty hastily pulled on his gloves and lurched 
ahead He drove around the streets aimlessly for a time and then he drove 
past the hospital on hts way to the parking lot 

It s the milhonaire banker Welhngton McMillan said the pretty 
nurse Yes^^ said Walter Mitty removing his gloves slowly Who has the 
case^ Dr Renshaw and Dr Benbow but there are two speaahsts here 
Dr Remington from New York and Mr Pntchard-Mitford from London 
He flew over ’ A door opened down a long cool corndor and Dr Renshaw 
came out He looked distraught and haggard Hello, Mitty he said We re 
having the devil s own time with McMillan, the milhonaire banker and 
close personal friend of Roosevelt Obstreosis of the ductal tract Tertiary 
Wish you d take a look at him Glad to said Mitty 
In the operatmg room there were whispered mtroductions Dr Reming- 
ton, Dr hditty Mr Pritchard-Mitford Dr Mitty I ve read your book on 
streptothncosis, said Pritchard-Mitford shaking hands A brilhant per- 
formance, sir Thank you said Walter Mitty Didn’t know you were m 
the States Mitty grumbled Renungton Coals to Newcastle brmging 
Mitford and me up here for a tertiary You are very kmd said Mitty A 
huge comphcated machme connected to the operating table with many 
tubes and wires, began at this moment to go pocketa-pocketa-pocketa The 
new anaesthetizer is giving way shouted an mterne There is no one in the 
East who knows how to fix It ^ Quiet man^ said Mitty malow cool voice 
He sprang to the machine which was now gomg pocketa-pocketa-queep- 
pocketa-queep He began fingering dehcately a row of ghstemng dials Give 
me a fountam pen^ he snapped Someone handed him a fountam pen He 
pulled a faulty piston out of the machme and inserted the pen m its place 
That will hold for ten minutes ’ he said Get on with the operation ’ A 
nurse hurried over and whispered to Renshaw, and Mitty saw the man turn 
pale Coreopsis has set in said Renshaw nervously If you would take 
over, Ivlitty^ Mitty looked at him and at the craven figure of Benbow who 
drank and at the grave, uncertam faces of the two great speaahsts If you 
wish he said They shpped a white gown on him he adjusted a mask and 
drew on thin gloves nurses handed him shining 

Back it up, Mac^ Look out for that Buick^ Walter Mitty jammed on the 
brakes ‘Wrong lane Mac said the parkmg-lot attendant looking at Mitty 
closely Gee Yeh, muttered Mitty He began cautiously to back out of the 
lane marked ‘Exit Only’ Leave her sit there,’ said the attendant 1 11 put her 
away Mitty got out of the car ‘Hey, better leave the key Oh ’ said Mitty 
handing the man the igmtion key The attendant vaulted mto the car, backed 
It up vsnth msolent skill, and put it where it belonged 
They re so damn cocky, thought Walter Mitty walkmg along Mam 
Street, they think they know everythmg Once he had tried to take his 
chains off, outside New Milford and he had got them wound round the 
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axles A man had had to come out m a wreckmg car and unwmd them, a 
young grinning garageman Since then Mrs Mitty always made him drive 
to a garage to have the chams taken off The next time, he thought 1 11 wear 
my right arm m a shng they won’t gnn at me then 1 11 have my nght arm 
m a shng and they U see I couldn t possibly take the chams off myself He 
kicked at the slush on the sidewalk Overshoes ’ he said to himself, and he 
began lookmg for a shoe store 

When he came out mto the street agam with the overshoes in a box under 
his arm Walter Mitty began to wonder what the other thmg was his wife 
had told him to get She had told him, twice before they set out from their 
house for Waterbury In a way he hated these weekly trips to town — ^he was 
always gettmg something wrong Kleenex he thought Sqmbbs razor 
blades^ No Toothpaste toothbrush, bicarbonate carborundum imtiative 
and referendum^ He gave it up But she would remember it Where s the 
what s-its-name^ she would ask Don t tell me you forgot the what s-its- 
name A newsboy went by shoutmg somethmg about the Waterbury tnal 
Perhaps this will refresh your memory The Distnct Attorney sud- 
denly thrust a heavy automatic at the qxnet figure on the witness stand 
Have you ever seen this before^ Walter Mitty took the gun and exammed 
It expertly This is my Webley-Yickers 50 80 he said calmly An exated 
buzz ran round the courtroom The Judge rapped for order You are a 
crack shot with any sort of firearms I beheve^ said the Distnct Attorney 
msinuatmgly Objection* shouted Mitty s attorney We have shown that 
the defendant could not have fired the shot We have shown that he wore 
his nght arm m a shng on the mght of the fourteenth of July Walter Mitty 
raised his hand bnefly and the bickenng attorneys were stilled With any 
known make of gun he said evenly I could have killed Gregory Fitzhurst 
at three hundred feet with my left hand Pandemomum broke loose in the 
courtroom A woman s scream rose above the bedlam and suddenly a lovely 
dark-haired girl was m Walter Mitty s arms The Distnct Attorney struck 
at her savagely Without nsing from his chair Mitty let the man have it on 
the pomt of the chm You miserable cur* 

Puppy biscuit said Walter Mitty He stopped walkmg and the buildmgs 
of Waterbury rose up out of the misty courtroom and surrounded him 
agam A woman who was passmg laughed He said * Puppy biscmt’ ’ she 
said to her companion ‘That man said Puppy biscmt to himself Walter 
Mitty burned on He went mto an A & P , not the first one he came to but 
a smaller one farther up the street I want some biscmt for small, young 
dogs ’ he said to the clerk Any speaal brand sir^ The greatest pistol shot 
m the world thought a moment ‘It says ‘ Puppies Bark for It ’ on the box ’ 
said Walter Mitty 

His wife would be through at the hairdresser s m fifteen mmutes, Mitty 
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saw in looking at lus watch unless they had trouble drying it sometimes 
they had trouble drying it She didn t like to get to the hotel first she would 
want him to be there waiting for her as usual He found a big leather chair 
m the lobby faang a wmdow and he put the overshoes and the puppy 
biscmt on the floor beside it He picked up an old copy of Liberty and sank 
down mto the chair Can Germany Conquer the World Tlirough the 
Air^ Walter Mitty looked at the pictures of bombing planes and of ruined 
streets 

‘The cannonadmg has got the wind up in young Raleigh sir said the 
sergeant Captam Mitty looked up at him through tousled hair Get him to 
bed he said wearily With the others 1 11 fly alone ^ But you can t sir 
said the sergeant anxiously It takes two men to handle that bomber and 
the Archies are pounding hell out of the air Von Bachtman’s circus is be- 
tween here and Sauher Somebody s got to get that ammumtion dump 
said Mitty I m going over Spot of brandy^ He poured a drink for the 
sergeant and one for himself War thundered and wlnned around the dug- 
out and battered at the door There was a rending of wood and sphnters 
flew through the room A bit of a near thing said Captain Mitty carelessly 
The box barrage is closing in, said the sergeant We only hve once 
Sergeant said Mitty with his famt fleetmg smile Or do we^ He poured 
another brandy and tossed it off 1 never see a man could hold his brandy 
hkc you sir said the sergeant Begging your pardon, sir Captam Mitty 
stood up and strapped on his huge Webley-Vickers automatic It s forty 
kilometres through hell, sir said the sergeant Mitty fimshed one last brandy 
After all, he said softly, ‘what isn t^’ The poundmg of the cannon mcreased, 
there was the rat-tat-tattmg of machme-guns, and from somewhere came 
the menaang pocketa-pocketa-pocketa of the new flame-throwers Walter 
Mitty walked to the door of the dugout hummmg Aupres de Ma Blonde' 
He turned and waved to the sergeant Cheeno^ he said 
Something struck his shoulder I ve been lookmg all over this hotel for 
you, said Mrs Mitty ‘Why do you have to hide in this old chair^ How did 
you expect me to find you^ Things close in said Walter Mitty vaguely 
What? Mrs Mitty said Did you get the what s-its-name^ The puppy 
biscuit^ What s in that box^ Overshoes,' said Mitty Couldn t you have 
put them on in the stored I was dunking,' said Walter Mitty Does it ever 
occur to you that I am sometimes thinking^ She looked at lum I m gomg 
to take your temperature when I get you home, she said 
They went out through the revolvmg doors that made a faintly derisive 
whistlmg sound when you pushed them It was two blocks to the parking 
lot. At the drugstore on the corner she said, Wait here for me I forgot 
something I won t be a minute She was more than a minute Walter Mitty 
hghted a cigarette It began to ram ram with sleet in it He stood up against 
the wall of the drugstore, smoking He put his shoulders back and his 
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heels together To hell with the handkerchief said Walter Mitty scornfully 
He took one last drag on his cigarette and snapped it away Then, with that 
faint fleeting smile playing about his hps he faced the firmg squad erea 
and motionless proud and disdamful Walter Mitty the Undefeated, mscrut- 
able to the last 
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Mr Martin bought the pack of Camels on Monday night in the most 
crowded cigar store on Broadway It was theatre time and seven or eight 
men were buying cigarettes The clerk didn t even glance at Mr Martm 
who put the pack in his overcoat pocket and went out If any of the staff 
at F & S had seen him buy the cigarettes they would have been astomshed 
for It was generally known that Mr Martin did not smoke and never had 
No one saw him 

It was just a week to the day since Mr Martm had decided to rub out 
Mrs Ulgine Barrows The term rub out pleased him because it suggested 
nothing more than the correction of an error — this case an error of Mr 
Fitweiler Mr Martm had spent each mght of the past week working out 
his plan and examming it As he walked home now he went over it agam 
For the hundredth time he resented the element of imprecision the margm 
of guesswork that entered mto the business The project as he had worked it 
out was casual and bold the nsks were considerable Something might go 
wrong anywhere along the hne And therem lay the cunmng of his scheme 
No one would ever see in it the cautious painstaking hand of Erwm Martin 
head of the fihng department at F & S of whom Mr Fitweiler had once 
said Man is falhble but Martm isn t No one would see his hand that is 
unless It were caught in the act 

Sittmg m his apartment drinkmg a glass of milk Mr Maran reviewed his 
case against Mrs Ulgme Barrows as he had every mght for seven mghts He 
began at the beginnmg Her quacking voice and braymg laugh had first 
profaned the halls of F & S on 7 March 1941 (Mr Martm had a head for 
dates) Old Roberts the personnel chief had introduced her as the newly 
appomted special adviser to the president of the firm Mr Fitweiler The 
woman had appalled Mr Martm mstantly, but he hadn t shown it He had 
given her his dry hand a look of studious concentration and a faint smile 
‘Well * she had said, lookmg at the papers on his desk, ‘are you lifting the 
oxcart out of the ditch^ As Mr Martm recalled that moment over his milk, 
he sqmrmed slightly He must keep his mind on her crimes as a speaal 
adviser not on her peccadillos as a personality This he found difScult to do, 
m spite of entering an objection and sustaining it The faults of the woman 
as a woman kept chattermg on m his mmd like an unruly witness She had 
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for almost two years now baited him In the halls in the elevator even in 
his own office into which she romped now and then like a circus horse she 
was constantly shouting these silly questions at him Are you hftmg the 
oxcart out of the ditch^ Are you tearing up the pea patch^ Are you hollering 
down the ram barrel^ Are you scrapmg around the bottom of the pickle 
barreP Are you sittmg in the catbird seat? 

It was Joey Hart, one of Mr Martm s two assistants who had explained 
what the gibberish meant She must be a Dodger fan he had said Red 
Barber announces the Dodger games over the radio and he uses those expres- 
sions — ^picked em up down South Joey had gone on to explam one or two 
Tearmg up the pea patch meant going on a rampage sittmg m the catbird 
seat meant sittmg pretty like a batter with three balls and no strikes on him 
Mr Martm dismissed all this with an effort It had been aimoymg it had 
driven him near to distraction but he was too solid a man to be moved to 
murder by anything so childish It was fortunate he reflected as he passed 
on to the important charges against Mrs Barrows that he had stood up 
under it so well He had mamtamed always an outward appearance of polite 
tolerance Why I even beheve you like the woman Miss Paird his other 
assistant had once said to him He had simply smiled 

A gavel rapped m Mr Martin s mind and the case proper was resumed 
Mrs Ulgme Barrows stood charged with wilful blatant and persistent 
attempts to destroy the effiaency and system of F & S It was competent 
material and relevant to review her advent and rise to power Mr Martm 
had got the story from Miss Paird who seemed always able to find thmgs 
out Accordmg to her Mrs Barrows had met Mr Fitweiler at a party 
where she had rescued him from the embraces of a powerfully bmlt drunken 
man who had mistaken the president of F & S for a famous retired Middle 
Western football coach She had led him to a sofa and somehow worked 
upon him a monstrous magic The agemg gendeman had jumped to the 
conclusion there and then that this was a woman of smgular attamments 
equipped to bring out the best m him and m the firm A week later he had 
introduced her into F & S as his speaal adviser On that day confusion got 
Its foot m the door After Miss Tyson Mr Brundage and Mr Bartlett had 
been fired and Mr Munson had taken his hat and stalked out mailmg m his 
resignation later old Roberts had been emboldened to speak to Mr Fit- 
weiler He mentioned that Mr Munson s department had been a httle 
disrupted and hadn t they perhaps better resume the old system there? Mr 
Fitweiler had said certainly not He had the greatest faith m Mrs Barrows s 
ideas They require a htde seasonmg a htde seasonmg is all * he had added 
Mr Roberts had given it up Mr Martm reviewed m detail all the changes 
wrought by Mrs Barrows She had begun chippmg at the cornices of the 
firm’s edifice and now she was swmgmg at the foundation stones with a 
pickaxe 
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Mr Martin came now in his summing up to the afternoon of Monday 
2 November 1942— just one week ago On that day at 3 p m Mrs Barrows 
had bounced into his office Boo’ she had yelled Are you scraping around 
the bottom of the pickle barrel^ Mr Martin had looked at her from under 
his green eyeshade saying nothmg She had begun to wander about the 
office, taking it in with her great popping eyes Do you really need all these 
filing cabinets^ she had demanded suddenly Mr Martin s heart had jumped 
Each of these files ’ he had said keeping his voice even plays an indispens- 
able part in the system of F & S She had brayed at him, Well don t tear up 
the pea patch’ and gone to the door From there she had bawled But you 
sure have got a lot of fine scrap in here’ Mr Martin could no longer doubt 
that the finger was on his beloved department Her pickaxe was on the up- 
swing poised for the first blow It had not come yet he had received no 
blue memo from the enchanted Mr Fitweiler bearing nonsensical instruc- 
tions derivmg from the obscene woman But there was no doubt m Mr 
Martin s mind that one would be forthcoming He must act quickly Already 
a precious week had gone by Mr Martin stood up in his living-room still 
holdmg his milk glass Gentlemen of the jury, he said to himself I demand 
the death penalty for this horrible person 

The next day Mr Martin followed his routme as usual He polished his 
glasses more often and once sharpened an already sharp pencil, but not even 
Miss Paird noticed Only once did he catch sight of his victim she swept 
past Inm in the hall with a patromzmg Hi’ Atfive-thnty he walked home 
as usual, and had a glass of milk as usual He had never drunk anything 
stronger m his hfe — unless you could count ginger ale The late Sam 
Schlosser the S of F & S, had praised Mr Martin at a staff meeting several 
years before for Ins temperate habits Our most efficient worker neither 
dnnks nor smokes he load said The results speak for themselves Mr Fit- 
weiler had sat by nodding approval 

Mr Martin was still thinking about that red-letter day as he walked over 
to the Schrafft s on Fifth Avenue near Forty-sixth Street He got there as 
he always did, at eight o clock He finished his dinner and the financial page 
of the Sun at a quarter to mne, as he always did It was his custom after 
dinner to take a walk This time he walked down Fifth Avenue at a casual 
pace His gloved hands felt moist and warm, Ins forehead cold He 
transferred the Camels from his overcoat to a jacket pocket He Wondered, 
as he did so, if they did not represent an unnecessary note of strain Mrs 
Barrows smoked only Luckies It was Jns idea to puff a few puffs on a 
Camel (after the rubbmg-out), stub it out in the ashtray holdmg her hp- 
Sttck-stained Luckies, and thus drag a smaE red herring across the trail 
Perhaps it was not a good idea It would take time He imght even choke, 
too loudly 
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Mr Martm had never seen the house on West Twelfth Street where Mts 
Barrows bved but he had a clear enough picture of it Fortunately she had 
bragged to everybody about her ducky first-floor apartment in the perfectly 
darhng three-storey red-brick There would be no doorman or other attend- 
ants just the tenants of the second and third floors As he walked along Mr 
Martin realized that he would get there before nine-thirty He had considered 
walking north on Fifth Avenue from Schrajfft s to a point from which it 
would take him until ten o clock to reach the house At that hour people 
were less likely to be commg in or going out But the procedure would 
have made an awkward loop in the straight thread of his casualness and he 
had abandoned it It was impossible to figure when people would be entering 
or leaving the house anyway There was a great risk at any hour If he ran 
into anybody he would simply have to place the rubbmg-out of Ulgine 
Barrows in the inactive file forever The same thing would hold true if there 
were someone in her apartment In that case he would just say that I e had 
been passing by recogmzed her charimng house and thought to drop in 
It was eighteen mmutes after nme when Mr Martm turned into Twelfth 
Street A man passed Inm and a man and a woman talking There was no 
one withm fifty paces when he came to the house half-way down the block 
He was up the steps and m the small vestibule in no time pressing the bell 
under the card that said Mrs Ulgme Barrows* When the chcfcing m the 
lock started he jumped forward agamst the door He got inside fast closmg 
the door belimd him A bulb in a lantern hung from the hall ceilmg on a 
cham seemed to give a monstrously bright hght There was nobody on the 
stair which went up ahead of him along the left wall A door opened down 
the hall m the wall on the right He went towards it swiftly on tiptoe 

Well for God s sake look who s here^ bawled Mrs Barrows and her 
braying laugh rang out like the report of a shotgun He rushed past her like 
a football tackle bumpmg her ^Hey quit shoving ^ she said closing the 
door behmd them They were in her hvmg-toom which seemed to Mr 
Martm to be hghted by a hundred lamps What s after you^ she said 
You're as jumpy as a goat He found he was unable to speak His heart was 
wheezing m his throat I — ^yes he finally brought out She was jabbermg 
and laughmg as she started to help him off with his coat No no he said 
1 11 put It here He took it off and put it on a chair near the door *Your hat 
and gloves too * she said You re m a lady s house He put his hat on top 
of the coat Mrs Barrows seemed larger than he had thought He kept his 
gloves on I was passmg by he said 1 recogmzed— is there anyone hete^ 
She laughed louder than ever No * she said we re all alone You re as 
white as a sheet you funny man Whatever has come over you^ 1 11 mix you 
a toddy She started towards a door across the robiii Scotch-and-soda bb 
all nght^ But say, you don t dtmk do you^ Shd turned and gave him her 
amused look Mr Martm pulled himself f<!>gd&:dt Scotcb*and^oda will be 
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all right ' he heard himself say He could hear her laughmg m the kitchen 

Mr Martin looked quickly round the livmg-room for the weapon He 
had counted on findmg one there There were andirons and a poker and 
something in a corner that looked hke an Indian club None of them would 
do It couldn t be that way He began to pace around He came to a desk 
On It lay a metal paper kmfe with an ornate handle Would it be sharp 
enough^ He reached for it and knocked over a small brass jar Stamps spilled 
out of It and it fell to the floor with a clatter Hey Mrs Barrows yelled 
from the kitchen ‘are you tearing up the pea patch^ hdr Martin gave a 
strange laugh Pickmg up the kmfe he tned its point agamst his left wrist 
It was blunt It wouldn’t do 

When Mrs Barrows reappeared carrymg two highballs Mr Martin, 
standmg there with his gloves on became acutely consaous of the fantasy 
he had wrought Cigarettes m his pocket a drink prepared for him — ^it was 
all too grossly improbable It was more than that it was impossible Some- 
where m the back of his mmd a vague idea sprouted For heaven s sake take 
off those gloves said Mrs Barrows I always wear them in the house ’ said 
Mr Martm The idea began to bloom strange and wonderful She put the 
glasses on a coffee table m front of a sofa and sat on the sofa Come over 
here you odd httle man * she said Mr Martin went over and sat beside her 
It was difficult getting a cigarette out of the pack of Camels but he managed 
it She held a match for him laughing ‘Well, she said handmg him his 
drink this is perfectly marvellous You with a drink and a cigarette 

Mr Martin puffed not too awkwardly, and took a gulp of the highball 
I drink and smoke all the time he said He chnked his glass agamst hers 
Here s nuts to that old wmdbag Fitweiler he said and gulped again The 
stuff tasted awful but he made no grimace ‘Really Mr Martin,’ she said 
her voice and posture changmg you are msultmg your employer ’ Mrs 
Barrows was now all speaal adviser to the president I am preparing a 
bomb,’ said Mr Martin which will blow the old goat higher than hell * 
He had only had a httle of the drink which was not strong It couldn’t be 
that Do you take dope or something^’ fdrs Barrows asked coldly ‘Herom 
said Mr Martin 1 11 be coked to the gills when I bump that old buzzard off’ 
‘Mr Martin^ she shouted getting to her feet ‘That will be all of that You 
must go at once ’ Mr Martm took another swallow of his drink He tapped 
his agarette out m the ashtray and put the pack of Camels on the coffee 
table Then he got up She stood glarmg at him He walked over and put 
on his hat and coat ‘Not a word about this,’ he said, and laid an mdex finger 
agamst his hps All Mrs Barrows could brmg out was ‘Really*’ Mr Martm 
put his hand on the doorknob ‘I’m sittmg m the catbird seat, he said He 
stuck his tongue out at her and left Nobody saw him go 

Mr Martm got to his apartment walkmg, well before eleven No one 
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saw him go in He had two glasses of milk after brushing his teeth, and he 
felt elated It wasn t tipsmess because he hadn t been tipsy Anyway the 
walk had worn off all effects of the whisky He got in bed and read a maga- 
2 me for a while He was asleep before midmght 

Mr Martm got to the office at c ^ht-^-hirty the next morning as usual At 
a quarter to nme Ulgine Banows who had never before arrived at work 
before ten swept mto Ins office i in reportmg to Mr Fitweiler now* she 
shouted If he turns you over to die pohce it’s no more than you deserve* 
Mr Martin gave her a look o^shocked surprise *I beg your pardon^ he said 
Mrs Barrows snorted and bounced out of the room leaving Miss Paird and 
Joey Hart staring after her ‘What s the matter with that old devil now^ 
asked Miss Paird I have no idea said Ivlr Martm resuming his work The 
other two looked at him and then at each other Miss Paird got up and went 
out She walked slowly past the closed door of Mr Fitweiler s office Mrs 
Barrows was yelhng inside but she was not braying Miss Paird could not 
hear what the woman was saying She went back to her desk 

Forty-five mmutes later Mrs Barrows left the president s office and went 
into her own shutting the door It wasn t until half an hour later that Mr 
Fitweiler sent for Mr Martin The head of the fihng department neat qmet 
attentive stood m front of the old man s desk Mr Fitweiler was pale and 
nervous He took his glasses off and twiddled them He made a small 
bruffing sound in his throat ‘Martm ’ he said ‘you have been with us more 
than twenty years Twenty-two sir said Mr Martm ‘In that time 
pursued the president your work and your — ^uh — manner have been 
exemplary I trust so sir said Mr Martm I have understood Martm 
said Mr Fitweiler that you have never taken a drink or smoked ‘That is 
correct sir said Mr Martm Ah yes Mr Fitweiler pohshed his glasses 
‘You may describe what you did after leavmg the office yesterday Martm * 
he said Mr Martin allowed less than a second for his bewildered pause 
Certainly sir he said I walked home Then I went to Schrafft s for dinner 
Afterwards I walked home agam I went to bed early sir and read a maga- 
2me for a while I was asleep before eleven * Ah yes said Mr Fitweiler 
agam He was silent for a moment searchmg for the proper words to say to 
the head of the filmg department Mrs Barrows he said finally Mrs 
Barrows has worked hard Martm very hard It gneves me to report that 
she has suffered a severe breakdown It has taken the form of a persecution 
complex accompanied by distressing haUucmations I am very sorry sir ’ 
said Mr Martm Mrs Barrows is under the delusion continued Mt Fit- 
weiler that you visited her last evenmg and behaved yourself m an — uh — 
unseemly manner He raised his hand to silence Mr Martm s htde pamed 
outcry It IS the nature of these psychological diseases Mr Fitweiler said 
‘to fix upon the least likely and most innocent party as the — ^uh — ^source of 
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persecution These matters arc not for the lay mind to grasp Martin I ve 
just had my psychiatrist Di Fitch on the phone He would not of course 
commit himself but he made enough generalizations to substantiate my 
suspicions I suggested to Mrs Barrows when she had completed her — uh — 
story to me this mormng that she visit Dr Fitch for I suspected a condition 
at once She flew I regret to say into a rage and demanded — uh — ^requested 
that I call you on the carpet You may not know Martin but Mrs Barrows 
had planned a reorgamzation of your department — subject to my approval 
of course subject to my approval Tins brought you rather than anyone 
else to her mind — but again that is a phenomenon for Dr Fitch and not for 
us So Martin I am afraid Mrs Barrows s usefulness here is at an end ’ I am 
dreadfully sorry sir said Mr Martin 
It was at this point that the door to the office blew open with the sudden- 
ness of a gas-mam explosion and Mrs Barrows catapulted through it Is 
the little rat denying it^ she screamed He can t get away with that^’ Mr 
Martin got up and moved discreetly to a point beside Mr Fitweiler s chair 
You diank and smoked at my apartment she bawled at Mr Martin ‘and 
you know it* You called Mr Fitweiler an old windbag and said you were 
gomg to blow him up when you got coked to the gills on your heroin* She 
stopped yelhng to catch her breath and a new glint came mto her popping 
eyes ‘If you weren’t such a drab ordinary little man ’ she said I d think 
you d planned it all Sticking your tongue out saying you were sittmg in 
the catbird seat because you thought no one would believe me when I told 
it* My God if s really too perfect* She brayed loudly and hystencally and 
the fury was on her again She glared at Mr Fitweiler ‘Can t you see how 
he has tricked us you old fooP Can t you see his litde game^ But Mr Fit- 
weiler had been surreptitiously pressing all the buttons under the top of his 
desk and employees of F & S began pourmg into the room Stockton ’ said 
Mr Fitweiler, you and Fishbem will take Mrs Barrows to her home 
Mrs Powell you will go with them Stockton who had played a htde 
football m high school blocked Mrs Barrows as she made for Mr Martm 
It took him and Fishbem together to force her out of the door mto the hall, 
crowded with stenographers and office boys She was still screammg impre- 
cations at Mr Martin tangled and contradictory imprecations The hubbub 
finally died out down the corndor 

I regret that this has happened ’ said Mr Fitweiler I shall ask you to 
dismiss It from your mmd Martm ’ ‘Yes, sir ’ said Mr Martm antiapatmg 
his chief’s That wiU be all’ by movmg to the door ‘I will dismiss it ’ He 
went out and shut the door and his step was light and qmck in the hall 
When he entered his department he had slowed down to Ins customary gsut 
and he walked qmetly across the room to the Wao file wearmg a look of 
studious concentration 
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The young bridegroom who unexpectedly discovers that his wife has been 
brought up in extreme unawareness of the true facts of hfe and believes m 
some variant of the Birds and Flowers Delusion (that is that birds and 
flowers have somethmg to do with the emotional hfe of persons) is faced 
with a situation callmg for the greatest tact and tenderness It won t do any 
good for him to get mad or to mdulge in self-pity crying Oh, how sorry 
I am for me^ and only a coward would go directly mto a psycho-neurosis 
without first trying to wm lus wife over to acceptance of tilings as they are 
I have in mind the case of a young lady whose silly mother had taught her 
to beheve that she would have a httle son three years old, named Ronald as 
soon as her husband brought a pair of bluebirds mto a room filled with 
lihes-of-the-valley The yoimg woman (to say notlnng of the young man) 
was thus made the victim of one of the extremest cases of Birds and Flowers 
Fixation which has ever come to my attention I shall transcnbe from Dr 
Tithridge s notes the first dialogue on the subject that took place between 
the yoimg couple This dialogue was carefully reconstructed by Tithridge 
from the account of the madent as given by the young husband, who sought 
his advice and counsel 

On the evenmg of 25 June when the couple were married the young 
husband entered their hotel smte to find it hterally a garden of lihes-of-the- 
valley He was profoundly touched but baffled and asked hi$ wife who 
was dead 

Where are the bluebirds^ she rephed, coyly 
What bluebirds^ he demanded 
The bluebirds she said blushmg 

Unfortunately but not unnaturally the bndegroom did not know what 
the bnde was talking about What was of the extremest importance to her 
was to her husband merely an idle wlnm a shado-wy fancy Obviously the 
young couple should have talked such matters over long before but they 
hadnt and there they were He strove to change the subject whistled 
hghted agarettes for he was nervous enough the way it was but she kept 
recurrmg to the bluebirds His bewilderment became tmged with some 
alarm for durmg their courtship he had put forth no great effort to examine 
mto her mental capacity and he was now assailed by the excusable suspiaon 
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Definitely interested in, hut uncertain what to do about, the Female 
To men of this type many aspects of the Sexual Revolution never 
became clear at all 
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that she was perhaps not exactly bright He talked rapidly, apprehensively, 
of many things Among the things he talked about were the St Louis 
Cardinals (a baseball club) From there it was but an easy associative step for 
his wife to go back to the bluebirds agam 
‘Aren t you gomg to get any bluebirds^’ she persisted 
I don’t know where the hell I d get any bluebirds to-mght, he said, 
rather irntably, me not being Bo-Peep ’ 

The nuclear complex was made nght then and there There was a long 
tense silence after which the bnde burst into bitter tears 

Now dear said her husband more reasonably let s try to get this thing 
straightened out What are you talkmg about anyway^ 

Sex — ^if you want to know^ she blurted out, and swooned 



EARLY WOMAN 


Instead of gettmg her a glass of water he exatedly phoned the room derk 
but became embarrassed once he had got him and merely asked that a 
couple of blankets be sent up It was unfortunately as I have said, June — 
and warmish Thus when the wife revived suffiaently to become aware of 
her surroundings the husband was standmg above her holding a pair of 
blankets and looking pale and warm 

What are those for^ she demanded, suspiaously for the notion had now 
formed in her own mmd (Dr Tithndge feels and I agree) that she very 
likely had married a dementia praecox case These mutual suspiaons of 
mental inadequacy are common durmg the first year of any marriage but 
rarely are they aggravated by factors so clearly calculated to upset the mental 
equihbnum as bluebirds at midmght and blankets m June This husband and 
wife were dnftmg farther and farther apart The solution to their problem 
was becoming more and more remote, what with this settmg up of mvolved 
artificial bamers, this almost &ntastical beclouding of the issue Dr Tith- 
ndge tells me that he beheves the young man s reason woidd have been 
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permanently dethroned had he (Dr Tithndge) tweeted or chirped like a 
bird^ on the occasion of the husband s first visit to him 
When the wife beheld her husband standing there with the blankets she 
demanded, again What are you doing with those blankets^ 

I get cold he mumbled, and he proceeded to put the blankets on the 
shelf of a closet which already held several extra pair He was, furthermore 
deadedly warm and kept pattmg his brow with a handkerchief 
Xet s go out and take a walk suggested his wife, apprehensively To this 
her husband very readily agreed They were gettmg afraid to stay in the 
same room with each other, than winch there is no other condition m the 
world more ceitain to break up a marriage Out in the street among people 
they both felt safer and they wandered to a bench in a fairly crowded park 
and sat down 

Where did you get the idea that birds have anything to do with us^ 
demanded the bridegroom 
My mumsy ^ she said 
Well ’ he said ^she deceived you 
About what^ 

About what you re talkmg about 
Sex? she asked 

That isn’t sex honey, he told her Birds and flowers are simply they 
do not that is we could hve all our hfe without them 

I couidn t ’ she said and after a pause, 1 always feared you didn t want 
children 

T do want children I want you You want me Everytlnng is gomg to be 
all right 

How IS It? she demanded 

In the first place ’ he began, pulling at his collar, it s this way Now 
here’s the way It IS Now you take me or take you say In the first place 
the girl, that is Woman why Woman^ ’ He lapsed into a profound 
silence 

Well go on ’ she prompted 

^Well he said you know how women are, don’t you^' 

Yes,’ she said, doubtfully 

1 Expenmeuts of this sort calculated to determine the possible effects of tweeting or chirping 
m the case of a Birds Fixation M of course outside the province of the psycho analyst and 
not only is the legality of their practice questionable but the value of the results obtained is 
highly doubtful 

® Young women who allude to thar mothers as mumsy almost invanably present difficult 
problems m adjustment The word is a sentimentahzation of the more common mamma and 
indicates a greater dependence upon maternal direction and supervision than may be expected 
in the case of young women who use the more famihar term 
* Explanations of natural phenomena m terms of the collective noun particularly where the 
noun becomes capitahzed in the mind of the person stnvmg to explain are almost never suc- 
cessfal 
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One young man every night tenderly placed, with much strange 
clucking, a basket near the hearth into which he had some expectation 
that a baby would be deposited by a stork 
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That’s fine ’ he said bnghtemng Now women are that way then ■* 

What way^ she asked 

Why, the way you are from me than I am, I mean He made a 
vague gesture 

I don t see what you mean, she said Her husband gave a hght laugh 
Hell s bells it s simple enough, he cned suddenly giving the hght laugh 
agam, it’s certainly simple enough Now here We 11 take Adam and Eve 
There they were all alone see^ 

There were two bluebirds ’ said his wife 

Not till after the flood there weren t he corrected her * Well, he found 
out that there were certam essential differences — ^what you might call on 
purpose I mean there must have been some reason You can count on it that 
thmgs hke that just don t happen Well, then he simply figured it out — 
figured out the reason 
For what^ 

For all this discrepancy Obviously it just didn’t happen It couldn’t just 
have happened It had to make some sense — ^nature is hke that So he — ^so he 
finally — ^ah — ^what he did was tell her see^ I mean he asked her 
‘Asked her what^ 

He simply asked her,’ said her husband m calm, almost cold tones — he 
simply asked her why she thought this was Is there anything wrong m that^ 
And so gradually they understood why it was It’s as simple as that*’ He 
looked at her triumphantly 

What are you talkmg about^ she demanded 

Listen ’ he said at last, firmly ‘Both of us speak a httle French, and we 
imght try it that way I think I could explain better m French Why even 
httle children, tiny girls, sing Aupres de ma blonde m France and think nothmg 
of It Itsjustamce wholesome idea — aupres de ma blonde — and it soimds hke 
poetry — ^but take it in English and what do you get? 

Qmte close to my blonde ’ ’ answered his wife 

Qu'ilfatt bon dormir * her husband burned on 
‘How good It is to sleep ’ ’ she translated 
‘Fme* Now you re talkmg ’ 

‘Go on, she said, you re talking ’ 

Well, all nght, but first I wanted you to see that there is no reason to get 
embarrassed, because everythmg is lovely m French So don t mind my 
frankness ’ 

‘I don’t, said the bnde 

‘All nght,’ he began agam ^Alors^ now, tl y a quelque chose que vous avez 
queje nen at pas nestle pas'^ 

*0m she said 

^BoUy he said *Alors, ga cest naturel — ah — ^a c est hen naturel 
Par example ’ put m his wife, a httle illogicaHy 
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Dttes/ he said and after a great pause Dites done — dites vous 

You should really use tu and toi ' and not vous , said his wife, it s 
more Ultimate * 

All nght he responded Now tu as quelque chose tu as toi 
Comment^ she demanded 

I just don t know enough words ’ said the bridegroom, wretchedly The 
bnde put her hand on his arm 

Let s try ‘ thee’ and thou” in Enghsh she suggested 

‘That s not a bad idea ’ he said ‘Well all right Now thee has- ’ 

‘Hath she corrected 
Thee hath certain — ah 

Differences she supphed But isn’t it thou hath’ — or is it ‘ thee hath 
To hell with it * cried her husband In all thy hfe hast never been around 
for Pete s sake^’ 

Certamly and thou — ^and you have no right to talk to me like that* 

Tm Sony ’ said the young man ‘J’m sorry He rose to his feet Ye gods* 
to think this had to happen to me* Ah well Listen I tell vou what 111 
write It out for you How about that^ And if you don t hke the idea, why 
all right I suppose 

It was the next day that the young husband who had sat up all night in 
the hotel lobby thinking and writing visited Dr Titliridge I am happy to 
report that as not infrequently happens in such cases a solution was finally 
arrived at However m a great number of cases the difficulty is never over- 
come The home becomes a cunous sort of hvbrid, with overtones of the 
botamcal garden and the aviary The husband grows morose and snappish, 
the wife cross and pettish Very often she takes up lacrosse and he goes in 
for raismg rabbits If allowed to go on the situation can become so involved 
and intricate that not all the analysts from the time of Joan of Arc down 
could unravel it 

The problem is by no means any sampler where the wife is cognizant of 
things as they are and the husband is ignorant I know of one young man 
who every night tenderly placed with much strange cluckmg a basket near 
the hearth into which he had some expectation that a baby would be de- 
posited by a stork (Plate I ) Another young husband constructed at con- 
siderable expense a water-hly pond in his back yard and fondly rowed about 
m It twihght after twihght searching for infants laying his finger to his 
hp making tclik tchk’ noises at his wife, who watched him in profound 
amazement In both these cases the wives were fine women of strong char- 
acter with a background of sturdy pioneer stock and they soon put a stop to 
such charades, once they divined the cunously entangled Wish Motives 
behind them It may be said, indeed that young wives are more candid and 
direct m their explanations of natural phenomena than young husbands 
when they have to be 
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The existence of such deplorable ignorance is a sad commentary on the 
sentimentality of a nation which sets itself up to be frankly sexual There is 
much reason to be hopeful however The future parents of the land will 
doubtless come straight to the pomt m matters of this sort when talking 
with their children The children of to-day will be the parents of to-morrow 
and you know how the children of to-day are 




A CALL ON MRS FORRESTER 


(after re-reading, in my middle years, willa gather’s 
‘a lost lady’ and henry James’s 'the ambassadors’) 


I DROPPED ofF a Burlington tram at Sweet Water one afternoon last fall 
to call on Marian Forrester It was a lovely day October stained the hills 
with qmet gold and russet and scarlet as violent as the blood spilled not far 
away so many years ago along the banks of the Little Big Horn It had been 
just such a day as this when I was last in Sweet Water fifteen years before 
but the glory of the earth affected me more sharply now than it had when 
I was midway through my confident thirties October weather once a 
plentiful wme, had become a rare and preaous brandy and I took my time 
savouring it as I walked out of the town towards the Forrester house Sweet 
Water has changed greatly since the days when Frank Elhnger stepped down 
from the Burhngton and everybody in the place knew about it The town 
IS large and wealthy now and, it seemed to me vulgar and preoccupied I 
was ajfihcted with the sense of having come into the presence of an old uncle 
declmmg in the mcrease of his fortune, who no longer bothered to identify 
his visitors It was a rehef to leave the town belnnd, but as I approached the 
Forrester house I felt that the hues of my face were set in brave resolution 
rather than in high antiapation It was all so different from the free lost 
time of the lovely lady s bnght occasions’ that I found myself makmg a 
htde mvoluntary gesture with my hand, like one who wipes the tarmsh 
from a silver spoon searching for a fine forgotten monogram 
I first met Manan Forrester when I was twenty-seven, and then again 
when I was thirty-six It is my vamty to beheve that Mrs Forrester had no 
stauncher admirer no more studious appreciator I took not only her 
smallest foible but her largest sin m my stnde I was as fasanated by the 
ghtter of her flaws as by the glow of her perfections, if mdeed I could tell 
one radiance from the other There was never anything reprehensible to me 
m the lady’s ardent adventures and even in her awfuUest attachment I 
persisted m seemg only the further flowenng of a umque and pnvileged 
spirit As I neared her home, I remembered a dozen florid chanties I had 
invented to cover her multitude of frailties her dependence on money and 
position, her admiration of an anstocracy, half false and half imagmary, her 
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lack of any secunty inside herself her easy loneliness It was no use, I was 
fond of telhng myself to look for the qualities of the common and whole- 
some mommg glory in the rare and wanton Nicotiana From the darkest 
earth I would add springs ever the sweetest rose A green isle m the sea if it 
has the sparkhng foimtam needs not the solemn shrme and so forth and so on 

I had built the lady up very high as you see I had commanded myself to 
beheve that emotional hteracy a hvely spint and personal grace so rarely 
jomed m American females, particularly those who hve between Omaha 
and Denver were all the raiment a lady needed As I crossed the bridge 
with the Forrester house now m full view I had all of a sudden a disturbing 
fancy There flashed into my consaousness a vivid vision of the pretty lady 
seated at her dressmg table practismg in secrecy her htde arts makmg her 
famous earrmgs gleam with small studied tummgs of her head revealmg 
her teeth for a moment m a brief mocking smile and unhappiest picture of 
all rehearsmg her wonderful laughter 

I stopped on the bridge and leaned against the rail and felt old and tired 
Black clouds had come up obscurmg the sun and they seemed to take the 
mushroom shape of atomic dust threatenmg all frail and ancient satisfac- 
tions It began to ram 

I wondered what I would say to Marian Forrester if she appeared at the 
door m one of her famous famihar postures endishahtlU her hair down her 
b^ck a brush m her hand, her face raised m warm, anachromsUc gaiety 
I tried to remember what we had ever talked about and could think only 
of the dreadful topic of graspmg women and ehgible men We had never 
discussed any book that I could recall and she had never mentioned music 
I had another of my ungallant fanaes, a vision of the lovely lady at a concert 
m the town, sittmg with bright eye and deaf ear displaymg a new bonnet 
and gown strivmg, less subtly than of old, to capture the attention of 
worned and obhvious gentlemen I recalled with sharp clarity a gown and 
bonnet she had once worn, but for the hfe of me I could not put a face be- 
tween them I caught the twinkle of earrmgs and that was all 

The latest newspaper lymg open on a chair a note stuck in a milk bottle 
on the back porch are enough to mdicate the pulse of a hvmg house but 
there would not even be these famt signs of to-day and to-morrow m Manan 
Forrester’s house, only the fibnllation of a yesterday that had died but 
would not stay dead There would be an old copy of Atnslees on the floor 
somewhere a ghtter of glass under a broken wmdowpane, spnngs leakmg 
from a ruptured sofa a cobweb m a chandeher a dusty etclung of Notre 
Dame unevenly hung on the wall and a stopped clock on the marble mantel 
above a cold fireplace I could see the brandy bottle, too on a stained table 
wearmg its cork drunkenly 

Just to the left of the front door the big hall closet would be filled with 
rehcs of the turn of the century, the canes and guns of Captam Forrester, a 
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crokinole board a diavolo a fnvolous parasol a collection of McKinley 
campaign buttons a broken stereopticon a table tennis net a toppled stack 
of blue poker chips and a scatter of playing cards a woodbuming set, and 
one of those large white artificial Easter eggs you put to your eye and, 
squinting into it behold the light that never was in a frosty fairyland There 
would be a crack in the crusty shell and common dayhght would violate 
the sanctuary of the yellowed and tottery angels You could find m all the 
htter as measuring sticks of calamity nothing longer than an envelope 
firmly addressed m a gentleman s hand a cancelled cheque, a stem notice 
from the bank 

The shade of one upstairs window was pulled all the way down and it 
suddenly had the effect of making the house appear to wmk as if it were 
about to whisper out of the comer of its door some piece of scandal If I 
went m I might be embarrassed by the ungainly sounds of someone movmg 
about upstairs after the lady had descended sounds which she would cover 
by rifHing nervously through a dozen frilly seasons of her faded past trymg 
a httle shrilly to place me among die beaux in some half-remembered ball^ 
room I was afraid too that I might encounter in some dim and dusty 
mirror a young man frowning disapproval of an older self come to make 
judgment on a poor lady not for her sake and salvation but m some strange 
way for his own And what if she brought out m the rums of her famous 
laughter what was left of the old disdain and fixed me shrewdly for what I 
was a fhghtencd pemtent come to claim and take away and bum the old 
praises he had given her^ I wouldn t succeed of course standing there in my 
unbecoming middle years foohshly clutching reasons and arguments like 
a shopper’s husband loaded down with bundles She would gaily accuse me 
of bemg in love with another and with the ghost of one of her poses of 
charimng bewilderment would claim a forfeit for my cruelty and msist 
that I sit down and have a brandy I would have one — oh, several — and m 
the face of my suspicions of the presence of a man upstairs my surrender 
would compromise the dehcacy of my onginal cool mtennons and the lost 
mdividual would be once agam as always m this house myself I wondered 
standmg there m the ram how it would all come out 

She would get the other lady’s name out of me easily enough when the 
brandy began to ebb m the bottle and being Marian Forrester for whbm 
jealousy was as simple as a reflex she would be jealous of the imagmary 
relations of a man she could not place with a woman she had never heard 
of I would then confess my love for Madame de Vionnet, the lady of the 
lilacs, of Gloriam s bnght Sunday garden of the stately house in the Boule- 
vard Malsherbes with its cool parlour and dark medallions I would rise no 
doubt to the seedy grandiloquence of which I am capable when the cognac 
IS flowing and I could hear her pitiless comment One of those women who 
have something to gwe^ for heaven’s sake^’ she would say One of those 
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women who save men a female whose abandon might possibly tiptoe to the 
point of toushng her lover s hair a woman who at the first alarm of a true 
embrace would telephone the gendarmes Stop it* I heard myself shout 
there m the rain I beg you to remember it was once said of Madame de 
Vionnet that when she touched a thing the ughness God knows how went 
out of it How sweet* I could hear Mrs Forrester go on And yet accord- 
mg to you she lost her lover^ for all her charm and to a smppet of an apple- 
cheek from New England Did the ughness go out of thaP And if it did 
what did the poor lady do with all the prettmess^ 

As I stood there in the darkening afternoon getting soaked I reahzed 
sharply that m my fantasy I had actually been handmg Marian Forrester 
stones to throw at the house m Pans and the Confusion in my viewpomt of 
the two ladies if up to that moment I had had a viewpomt, overwhelmed 
me I figured what would happen as the shadovfs deepened m the Forrester 
house, and we drank what was left of the brandy out of ordmary tumblers 
— ^the ballons of the great days would long smee have been shattered Banter 
would take on the sharp edge of wranghng and m the end she would stand 
above me mamtaimng a reedy balance and denounce the lady of the lilacs 
m the flat terms she had overheard gentlemen use so long ago over their 
cigars and coffee m the hbrary I would set my glass down on the sticky arm 
of the chair and get up and stalk out into the hall But though she had the 
last word, she would not let me have the last silence the gesture m conclusion 
She would follow me to the door In her house by an ancient rule Marian 
Forrester always had the final moment — standing on the threshold her face 
hfted her eyes sinning her hand raised to wave good-bye Yes she would 
follow me to the door and m the hall— I could see it so clearly I shivered 
there on the bridge — ^something wonderful would happen With the faintest 
of smiles and the shghtest of murmurs I would bow to my hostess open the 
door and walk not out into the ram but mto that damn closet with its junk 
and clutter smashing the Easter egg with my shoe becommg entangled m 
the table tenms net and holding m my hand when I regained my balance, 
that comic parasol Madame de Vionnet would ignore such a calamity she 
would pretend not to see it on the groimd that a hostess is bhnd — a conven- 
tion that can leave a man sittmg at table with an omelette in his lap unable to 
mention it forced to go on with the conversation But Marian would laugh 
the lost laugh of the bright occasions of the day of her shameless passion in 
the snow, and it would hght the house hke candles reducing th? sounds 
upstairs m some miraculous way to what they really were the innocent 
creaking of the old floor boards What s all this about savmg men^ I would 
cry Look wno s talkmg*’ And still holding the parasol I would kiss her on 
the cheek mumble somethmg about coming back some day and leave this 
time by the right door findmg as I went to rejoin myself at the bridge a 
poker chip m the cuff of my trousers 
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It seems a long time ago my call on Mrs Forrester I have never been 
back I didn t even send her a Valentme last February But I did send a pretty 
book of impeccable verses to Madame de Vionnet wntmg m the inscription 
something pohte and nostalgic about ta voix dans le Bois de Boulogne’ I 
did this I suppose, out of some obscure guilt sense — ^these things are never 
very clear to any man, if the truth were told I think the mental process goes 
like this, though Drmkmg brandy out of a water glass in the amiable com- 
pany of a lady who uses spirits for anodyne and not amemty a timid gentle- 
man promises his subconscious to make up for it later on by taking a single 
malaga before dijeuner a mtdt with a fastidious lady, toymg with aspic dis- 
cussmg Thornton Wilder, praismg the silver point in the hall on the way 
out, and gomg home to he down exhausted but somehow purified 
I will carry hlacs one of these summers to the house m the Boulevard 
Malesherbes and take Madame de Vionnet to a matinee of Louise have a 
white port with her at one of the httle terraces at the quietest comer of the 
Parc Monceau and drop her at the door well before the bold moon has 
begun to wink at the modest twihght Smce in the best Henry James tradi- 
tion I will get nothmg out of this for myself it ought to make up for some- 
thing I could do worse than spend my last summers serenely sipping wine 
cloppmg around town hstemng to good music kissmg a lady s hand at the 
door, going to bed early and getting a good mght s sleep A man’s a fool 
who walks in the rain, drinks too much brandy risks his neck floundering 
around in an untidy closet Besides ifyou miss the six-fifteen the east-bound 
Burhngton that has a rendezvous with dusk in Sweet Water every day 
except Sundays and hohdays, you have to wait till midmght for the next 
tram east A man could catch his death, dozmg there m that cold and lone- 
some station 



THE LADY ON THE BOOKCASE 


One day twelve yeais ago an outraged cartoonist four of whose drawings 
had been rejected in a clump by The New Yorker stormed into the ofiice of 
Harold Ross editor of the magazme Why is it demanded the cartoomst 
that you reject my work and pubhsh the drawmgs by a fifth-rate artist hie 



‘ With you I have known peace, Lida, and now you say you re 
going crazy ’ 


Thurber^’ Ross came quickly to my defence like the true friend and devoted 
employer he is You mean third-rate he said quietly but there was a warn- 
mg glint in his steady grey eyes that caused the discomfited cartoonist to 
beat a hasty retreat 
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With the exception of Ross, the interest of editors in what I draw has been 
rather more journahstic than critical They want to know if it is true that I 
draw by moonhght, or under water and when I say no they lose interest 
until they hear the rumour that I found the drawmgs m an old trunk or that I 



^All right have it your way — you heard a seal hark ’ 


do the captions while my nephew makes the sketches 
The other day I was shoving some of my ongmals around on the floor (I 
do not draw on the floor I was just shovmg the ongmals around) and they 
fell, or perhaps I pushed them, mto five separate and mdistinct categories I 
have never wanted to write about my drawmgs, and I still don t want to, but 


Tl at s my first vnfie up there, a id this is the present Mrs Hams ’ 
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It occurred to me that it might be a good idea to do it now, when everybody 
IS busy with somethmg else and get it over quietly 

Category No i, then, which may be called the Unconsaous or Stream of 
Nervousness category, is represented by With you I have known peace, 
Lida, and now you say you re going aazy and the drawing entitled with 
simple digmty Home These drawmgs were done while the artist was 
thmkmg of something else (or so he has been assured by experts) and hence 



'For the last time, you and your horste get away from me and 

stay away 


his hand was gmded by the Unconsaous which, m turn, was more or less 
influenced by the Subconsaous 

Students of Jung have mstructed me that lada and the House-Woman are 
representations of the amma, the female essence or directive which floats 
around m the ageless universal Subconsaous of Man like a tadpole m a 
astern Less intellectual cntics insist that the two ladies are actual persons I 
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have consciously known Between these two schools of thought hes a dis- 
couragmgly large space of time extending roughly from i 000,000 b c to 
the middle Nineteen Thirties 

Whenever I try to trace the true identity of the House-Woman, I get to 
thinking of Mr Jones He appeared m my office one day twelve years ago 
said he was Mr Jones, and asked me to lend him Home* for reproduction m 
anartmagazme I never saw the drawing again Tall well-dressed kindofsad- 
looking chap and as well spoken a gentleman as you would want to meet 

Category No 2 brings us to Freud and another one of those discouragmgly 



'The father belonged to some people who were driving through in 

a Packard ’ 


large spaces — ^namely, the space between the Concept of the Purely Aca- 
dental and the Theory of Haphazard Determination Whether chance is 
caprxaous or we are all prisoners of pattern is too long and cloudy a subject 
to go mto here I shall consider each of the drawmgs in Category No 2, 
explaining what happened and leaving the defimtion of the forces involved 
up to you The seal on top of the bed, then ( All right, have it your way— you 
heard a seal bark*), started out to be a seal on a rock The rock, m the process 
ofbemg drawn, began to look hke the head of a bed, so I made a bed out of 
It, put a man and wife m the bed, and stumbled on to the caption as easily 
and unexpectedly as the seal had stumbled mto the bedroom 
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The woman on top of the bookcase ( That s my first wife up there and 
this IS the present Mrs Hams ) was origmally designed to be a woman 
crouched on the top step of a staircase but smce the tncks and conventions 
of perspective and planes sometimes fail me the staircase assumed the shape 
of a bookcase and was finished as such to the surprise and embarrassment of 
the first Mrs Hams, the present Mrs Hams the lady visitor Mr Hams and 
me Before The New Yorker would prmt the drawmg they phoned me long 
distance to mquire whether the first Mrs Hams was ahve or dead or stuffed 
I rephed that my taxiaermist had advised me that you cannot stuff a woman, 



^What have you done with Dr Mtllmoss^^ 


and that my physiaan had mformed me that a dead lady cannot support 
herself on all fours This meant I said that the first Mrs Harris was un- 
questionably ahve 

The man ridmg on the other man s shoulders in the bar ( For the last time 
you and your horsie get away from me and stay away ^ ) was mtended to be 
standing alongside the irate speaker but I started his head up too bgh and 
made it too small so that he would have been mne feet tall if I had completed 
his body that way It was but the work of thirty-two seconds to put him on 
another man’s shoulders As simple or if you like, as complicated as that 
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The psychological factors which may be present here are as I have indicated, 
elaborate and confused Personally I like Dr Claude Thomway s theory of 
the Dehberate Accident or Conditioned Mistake 

Category No 3 is perhaps a variant of Category No 3 indeed, they may 
even be identical The dogs m The father belonged to some people who 
were dnving through m a Packard were drawn as a captionless spot and the 
mtenor with figures just sort of grew up around them The hippopotamus 
in What have you done with Dr Millmoss^’ was drawn to amuse my small 



daughter Something about the creature s expression when he was completed 
convinced me that he had recently eaten a man I added the hat and pipe and 
Mrs Mdlmoss and the caption followed easily enough Incidentally, my 
daughter who was 2 years old at the time, identified the beast immediately 
‘That’s a hippotomanus/ she said The New Yorker was not so smart They 
described the drawing for their files as follows Woman with strange 
animal ’ The New Yorker was nine yean old at the time 
Category No 4 is represented by perhaps the best known of some fifteen 
drawings belongmg to this speaal grouping, which may be called the Contn- 
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butcd Idea Category This drawing (‘Touche^ ) was originally done for The 
New Yorker by Carl Rose, caption and all Mr Rose is a realistic artist, and 
his gory scene distressed the echtors, who hate violence They asked Rose if he 
would let me have the idea smce there is obviously no blood to speak of m 
the people I draw Rose graaously consented No one who looks at 
Touche* believes that the man whose head is m the air is really dead His 
opponent will hand it back to him with profuse apologies, and the discom- 
moded fencer will replace it on his shoulders and say No harm done forget 



‘ Well, Tm disenchanted, too Were all disenchanted * 


It Thus the old controversy as to whether death can be made funny is left 
just where it was before Carl Rose came along with his wonderful idea 
Category No 5 our final one, can be called, beheve it or not, the 
Intentional or Thought-Up Category The idea for each of these two draw- 
mgs just came to me and I sat down and made a sketch to fit the prepared 
caption Perhaps, m the case of ‘Well, I m disenchanted, too We re all 
disenchanted another one of those Outside Forces played a part That is I 
may have overheard a husband say to his wife, on the street or at a party, 
I m disenchanted I do not think this is true, however in the case of the 
rabbit-headed doctor and his woman patient I beheve that scene and its 
caption came to me one mght m bed I may have got the idea m a doctor s 
office or a rabbit hutch but I don t think so 
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If you want to, you can cut these drawings out and push them around on 
the floor making your own categories or applying your own psychological 
theories or you can even invent some fresh rumours I should tlnnk it would 
be more fun though to take a nap or baste a roast or run around the 
reservoir in Central Park 
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WHEN I WAS THIRTEEN 


When I was thirteen I went to Switzerland for the Christmas hohdays m 
the charge of an elder brother who was at that time still up at Oxford 

In the hotel we found another undergraduate whom my brother knew 
His name was Archer They were not at the same college but they had met 
and evidently had not agreed with each other At first my brother would say 
nothing about Archer then one day m answer to a question of mine, he 
said He s not very much liked although he s a very good swimmer As he 
spoke my brother held his lips m a very firm almost pursed hne which was 
most damagmg to Archer 

After this I began to look at Archer with more interest He had broad 
shoulders but was not tall He had a look of strength and sohdity which I 
admired and envied He had rather a mce pug face with msigmficant nose 
and broad cheeks Sometimes, when he was animated a tassel of fair almost 
colourless hair would fall across his forehead half-covenng one eye He had 
a thick beautiful neck, rather meaty barbarian hands and a skin as smooth 
and evenly coloured as a pink fondant 

His whole body appeared to be suffused with this gentle pink colour He 
never wore proper skimg clothes of water-proof matenal like the rest of us 
Usually he came out m nothing but a pair of grey flannels and a white cotton 
shirt with all the buttons left undone When the sun grew very bot he would 
even discard this thm shirt and ski up and down the slopes behind the hotel 
in nothmg but his trousers I had often seen him fall down m tbs half- 
naked state and get buried m snow The next moment he would jerk bm elf 
to bs feet agam, laughmg and swearmg 

After my brother s curt nod to bm on our first evemng at the hotel we 
had hardly exchanged any remarks We sometimes passed on the way to 
the basement to get our slas m the morning and often we found ourselves 
sittmg near one another on the glassed-in terrace but some Oxford snobbery 
I knew nothmg of or some more profound reason, always made my brother 
throw off waves of hostflity Archer never showed any signs of wishing to 
approach He was content to look at me sometimes with a mild moffensive 
cunosity but he seemed to ignore my brother completely Tbs pleased 
me more dian I would have admitted at that time I was so used to bemg 
passed over myself by all my brother s friends that it was pleasant when 
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someone who Lnew Inm seemed to take a sort of interest however slight 
and amused m me 

My brother w as often away from the hotel for days and mghts together 
going for expeditions with guides and other friends He would never take 
me because he said I was too young and had not enough stamma He said that 
I would fall down a crevasse or get my nose frost-bitten, or hang up the 
party by lagging belnnd 

In consequence I was often alone at the hotel but I did not mind this I 
enjoyed it I was slightly afraid of my brother and found life very much easier 
and less exacting when he was not there I think other people in the hotel 
thought that I looked lonely Strangers would often come up and talk to me 
and smile and once a nice absurd Belgian woman dressed from head to foot 
in a babyish suit of fluffy orange kmtted wool held out a bright five-franc 
piece to me and told me to go and buy chocolate caramels with it I think she 
must have taken me for a much younger child 

On one of these afternoons when I had come in from the Nursery Slopes 
and was sitting alone over my tea on the sun-terrace I noticed that Archer 
was sitting in the comer huddled over a book, munchmg greedily and absent- 
mindedly 

I too was reading a book while I ate delicious rhumbabas and little tarts 
filled with worm-castles of chestnut puree topped with caps of whipped 
cream I have called the meal tea but what I was drinking was not tea but 
chocolate When I poured out I held the pot high m the air so that my cup 
when filled should be covered in a nch froth of bubbles 
The book I was reading was Tolstoy’s Resurrection Although I did not 
quite understand some parts of it it gave me intense pleasure to read it while 
I ate the rich cakes and drank the frothy chocolate I thought it a noble and 
terrible story but, I was worried and mystified by the words illegitimate 
child’ which had occurred several times lately What sort of child could this 
be^ Clearly a child that brought trouble and difficulty Could it have some 
terrible disease, or was it a speaal sort of imbecile^ I looked up from my 
book, still wondenng about this phrase ‘illegitimate child and saw that 
Archer had turned in his creakmg wicker chair and was gazing blankly m my 
direction The orchestra was playing The Birth of the Blues’ in a rather 
remarkable Swiss arrangement and it was clear that Archer had been dis- 
tracted from this book by the music, only to be lulled mto a day-dream as he 
gazed into space 

Suddenly his eyes lost their blank look and focused on my face ‘Your 
brother off up to the Jungfrau Joch again, or somewhere^’ he called out 
I nodded my head saying nothing becoming shghtly confused 
Archer grinned He seemed to find me amusmg 
What are you reading^ he asked 

This ’ I said takmg my book over to him I did not want to call out either 
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tlicword Resurrection or Tolstoy But Archer did not make fun of me for 
reading a classic as mo t of my brother s friends would ha-ve done He only 
said I should think it s rather good Mine s frightful it s called The Story of 
my Life by Queen Mane of Roumama He held the book up and I saw an 
extraordmary photograph of a lady who looked like a snake-charmer in full 
regalia The head-dress seemed to be made of white satin embroidered with 
beads stretched over cardboard There were tassels and trailmg dungs hang- 
ing down everywhere 

I laughed at the amusing picture and Archer wen^- on I always read books 
like this when I can get them Last week I had Lady Oxford s autobiography 
and before that I found a perfectly wonderful book called Flamtng Sex It 
was by a French woman who married an English kmght and then went back 
to France to shoot a French doctor She didn t kill him of course but she was 
sent to prison where she had a very interestmg time with the nuns who 
looked after her in the hospital I also lately found an old book by a Crown 
Pnneess of Saxony who ended up picmclang on a haystack with a simple 
Italian gentleman m a straw hat I love these real life stones don t you^ 

I again nodded my head not altogether darmg to venture on a spoken 
answer I wondered whether to go back to my own table or whether to 
pluck up courage and ask Archer what an illegitimate clnld was He solved 
the problem by saymg Sit down rather abrupdy 

I subsided next to him with Tolstoy on my knee I waited for a moment 
and then plunged 

What exactly does illegitimate child mcan^ I asked rather breathlessly 

Outside the law — ^when two people have a child although they re not 
married 

Oh I went bright pmk I thought Archer must be wrong I still beheved 
that it was qmte impossible to have a child unless one was married The very 
fact of bemg married produced the child I had a vague idea that some par- 
ticularly reckless people attempted without bemg mariied to have children 
m places called mght clubs but they were always unsuccessful and this 
made them diink and plunge mto the most hectic gaiety 

I did not tell Archer that I thought he had made a mistake for I did not 
want to hurt his feelmgs I went on sitting at his table and although he 
turned his eyes back to his book and went on reading, I knew that he was 
friendly 

After some time he looked up agam and said Would you like to come 
out with me to-morrow^ We could take our lunch go up the mountam 
and then ski down m the afternoon 

I was delighted at the suggestion but also a httle alarmed at my own short- 
commgs I thought it my duty to explam that I was not a very good skier, 
only a moderate one and that I could only do stem turns I hated the thought 
of bemg a drag on Archer 
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I expect you’re mucli better than I am I m always fallmg down or crash- 
mg mto something he answered 

It was all arranged We were to meet early soon after six as Archer wanted 
to go to the highest station on the mountain railway and then chmb on skis 
to a nearby peak which had a small rest-house of logs 

I went to bed very excited thankful that my bi other was away on a long 
expedition I lay under my enormous feather-bed eiderdown felt the freez- 
ing mountam air on my face and saw the stars sparkling through the open 
window 

I got up very early in the mormng and put on my most sober ski socks and 
woollen shut for I felt that Archer disliked any suspicion of bright colours 
or dressmg-up I made my appearance as workmanlike as possible and then 
went down to breakfast 

I ate several crackly rolls which I spread thickly with dewy slivers of 
butter and gobbets of rich black cherry jam then I drank my last cup of 
coffee and went to wax my skis As I passed through the hall I picked up my 
picnic lunch in its neat grease-proof paper packet 

The nails m my boots shd and then caught on the snow trodden hard 
down to the basement door I found my skies in thexr rack took them down 
and then heated the iron and the wax I loved spreading the hot black wax 
smoothly on the white wood Soon they were both done beautifully 

I will go like a bird I thought 

I looked up and saw Archer standing m the doorway 

I hope you haven t put too much on else you 11 be sitting on your arse 
all day, he said gaily 

How fresh and pink he looked^ I was excited 

He started to wax his own skis When they were finished we went outside 
and strapped them on Archer carried a rucksack and he told me to put my 
lunch and my spare sweater mto it 

We started off down the gentle slopes to the station The sun was shimng 
prickingly The lovely snow had rainbow colours m it I was so happy I 
swung my sticks with their steel pomts and basket ends I even tiied to show 
off and jumped a httle terrace which I knew well Nevertheless it nearly 
brought me down I just regained my balance m time I would have hated 
at that moment to have fallen down in front of Archer 

When we got to the station we found a compartment to ourselves It was 
still early Gently we were pulled up the mountam post the water station 
stop and the other three halts 

We got out at the very top where the railway ended A huge mused 
snow-plough stood by the side of the track, with its viaous shark s nose 
pointed at me We ran to the van to get out our skis Archer fomd mine as 
well as his own and slmg both pairs across his shoulders He looked like a 
very tough Jesus carrying two crosses, I thought 
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We Stood by the old snow-plougb and clipped on our skis then we began 
to climb laboriously up the ridge to the wooden rest-house We hardly talked 
at all for we needed all our breath and also I was still shy of Archer Some- 
times he helped me telling me where to place my skis and if I slipped back- 
wards hauhng on the rope which he had half-playfuUy tied round my waist 
In spite of growmg tired, I enjoyed the grim plodding It gave me a sense 
of work and purpose When Archer looked round to smile at me his pink 
face was slippery with sweat His white shirt above the small rucksack was 
plasteied to his shoulder-blades On my own face I could feel the drops of 
sweat just bemg held back by my eyebrows I would wipe my hand across 
my upper hp and break all the tmy beads that had formed theie 
Every now and then Archer would stop We would put our skis sideways 
on the track and rest leaning forward on our sticks The sun struck down on 
our necks with a steady seeping heat and the hght staking up from the snow 
was as bright as the fiery dazzle of a mirror From the ridge we could see 
down into two valleys and standing all round us weie the other peaks black 
rock and wlnte snow tanghng and mixmg until the mountams looked hkc 
vast teeth which had begun to decay 
I was so tired when we reached the long gentle mchne to the rest-house 
that I was afraid of falhng down The rope was still round my waist and so 
the shghtest lagging would have been perceptible to Archer I think he must 
have slackened Ins pace for my benefit for I somehow managed to reach the 
iron seats m front of the hut I sank down still with my skis on I half-shut 
my eyes From walkmg so long with my feet turned out, my ankles felt 
almost broken 

The next thing I knew was that Archer had disappeared into the rest-house 
He came out, carrying a steaming cup 

You must drink this he said, holdmg out black coffee which I hated 
He unwrapped four lumps of sugar and dropped them m the cup 
I don t like it black/ I said 
Never mind ’ he answered sharply, drink it ’ 

Rather surpnsed I began to dnnk the syrupy coffee The sugar and the 
strong coffee will be good for you said Archer He went back mto the 
rest-house and brought out a glass of what looked hke hot water with a piece 
of lemon floatmg m it The mountam of sugar at the bottom was meltmg 
mto thm Arabian Nights wreaths and spirals, smoke-rmgs of syrup 
‘What else has it got in it^ I asked with an attempt at worldhness 
Rum^ said Arthur 

We sat there on the terrace and unwrapped our picmc lunches We both 
had two rolls, one with tongue m it and one with ham, a hard-boiled egg 
sweet biscuits and a bar of dehaous bitter chocolate, tangerme oranges were 
our dessert ^ 

We began to take huge bites out of our rolls We could not talk for some 
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time The food brought out a thousand times more clearly the beauty of the 
mountain peaks and sun My tiredness made me thrilhngly conscious of 
dehght and satisfaction I wanted to sit there with Archer for a long time 
At the end of the mea^ Archer gave me a piece of his own bar of chocolate 
and then began to skin pigs of tangerine very skilfully and hand them to me 
on his outstretched palm as one offers a lump of sugar to a horse I thought 
for one moment of bendmg down my head and hcking the pigs up m 
imitation of a horse then I saw how mad it would look 
We threw the brilhant tangeiine peel into the snow which immediately 
seemed to dim and darken its colour 

Archer felt in his hip pocket and brought out black, cheap Swiss cigarettes, 
wrapped m leaf They were out of a slot machine He put one between my 
hps and hghted it I felt extremely conscious of the thing jutting out from 
my hps I wondeied if I would betray my ignorance by not breatlnng the 
smoke m and out correctly I turned my head a httle away from Archer and 
experimented It seemed easy if one did not breathe too deeply It was won- 
derful to be really smoking with Archer He treated me just hke a man 
Come on let s get cracking he said or if anything happens we 11 be 
out all night 

I scrambled to my feet at once and snapped the chps of the skis around my 
boot heels Archer was m high spirits from the rum He ran on his skis 
along the flat ridge in front of the rest-house and then fell down 

Serves me right he said He shook the snow off and we started properly 
In five minutes we had swooped down the ridge we had chmbed so pain- 
fully all mormng The snow was perfect, new and dry with no crust We 
followed a new way which Archer had discovered The giound was uneven 
with dips and curves Often we were out of sight of each other When we 
came to the icy path through a wood, my courage failed me 

Stem like hell and don t get out of control Archer yelled back at me I 
pointed my skis together praymg that they would not cross I leant on my 
sticks figging their metal pomts mto the compressed snow Twice I fell 
though not badly 

Well done well done ^ shouted Archer as I shot past him and out of the 
wood into a thick snowdnft He hauled me out of the snow and stood me 
on my feet, beating me all over to get off the snow then we began the 
descent of a field called the Bumps Little hillocks, if manceuvred success- 
fully gave one that thnllmg sinkmg and rising feelmg experienced on a 
scenic railway at a fun fair 

Archer went before me, dipping and nsmg, shouting and yelling m his 
exuberance I followed more sedately We both fell several times, but in that 
not unpleasant, bouncmg way which brings you to your feet again almost 
at once ^ 

Archer was roarmg now and trying to yodel m an absurd rich contralto 
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I had never enjoyed myself quite so much before I thought him the 
most wonderful companion, not a bit intimidating m spite of bemg rather a 
hero 

When at last we swooped down into the village street it was nearly even- 
ing Early orange lights were shimng in the shop windows We planked our 
skis down on the hard iced road trying not to shp 
I looked m at the patisserie conjiserie window where all the electnc bulbs 
had flufiy pink shades like powder-puffs Archer saw my look 

Let s go m ’ he said He ordered me hot chocolate with whipped cream 
and croissant rolls Afterwards we both went up to the httle counter and chose 
cakes I had one shaped hke a httle log It was made of soft chocolate and had 
green moss trimmings made in pistachio nut When Archer went to pay 
the bill he bought me some chocolate caramels in a httle bird s-eye maple 
box and a bar labelled Chocolat Polychrome Eacli finger was a ifferent- 
coloured cream mauve pink, green yellow orange brown white, even 
blue 

We went out into the village street and began to chmb up the path to the 
hotel About half-way up Archer stopped outside a httle wooden chalet and 
said This is where I hang out 

But you re staymg at the hotel I said mcredulously 
Oh yes I have all my meals there but I sleep here It s a sort of httle annex 
when there aren t any rooms left in the hotel It s only got two rooms I ve 
paidjust a bit more and got it to all to myself Someone comes every mommg 
and makes the bed and stokes the boiler and the stove Come in and see it 
I followed Archer up the outside wooden staircase and stood with him on 
the httle landing outside the two rooms The place seemed wonderfully 
warm and dry The walls were unpamted wood there were double wmdows 
There was a gentle creakmg m all the jomts of the wood when one moved 
Archer pushed open one of the doors and ushered me m I saw in one comer 
a huge white porcelain stove, the sort I had only before seen in pictures 
Some of Archer s skimg gloves and socks were drymg round it on a ledge 
Agamst another wall were two beds hke wooden troughs built mto the 
wall The balloon-hke qmlts bulged up above the wood 

I hardly use the other room said Archer I just throw my muck into it 
and leave my trunks there He opened the connecting door and I saw a 
smaller room with dirty clothes strewn on the floor white shirts liardeven- 
mg collars some very short pants and many pairs of thick grey socks The 
room smelt mildly of Archer s old sweat I didn t imnd at all 
Archer shut the door and said I m going to run the bath 
Have you a bathroom too — all your own^ I exclaimed enviously ‘Every 
time anyone has a bath at the hotel he has to pay two francs fifty to the 
fraulein before she unlocks the door Tve only had two proper baths smcc 
I VC been here I don t think it matters though It seems almost impossible to 
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get really dirty in Switzerland and you ilv^a}s wa \ all ovei m your 
bedroom basin 

Why don t you have a bath here after me^ The water s lovely and hot 
although there s not much of it If you went back first and got your evening 
clothes you could change straight into them 

I looked at Archer a httle uncertainly I longed to soak in hot water after 
my wonderful but gruelhng day 

Could I really bath here^ I asked 

If you don t mind using my water 1 11 promise not to pee m it I m not 
really filthy you know 

Archer laughed and chuckled, because be saw me turning red at his coarse- 
ness He ht another of his peasant cigarettes and began to unlace his boots 
He got me to pull them ofi I knelt down bowed my head and pulled When 
the ski boot suddenly flew off my no e dipped forward and I smelt Archer s 
foot in Its woolly, hairy humid casing of sock 

Would you just rub my foot and leg^ Archer said urgently a look of 
pain suddenly shooting across his face I ve got cramp It often comes on at 
the end of the day 

He shot his leg out ngidly and told me where to rub and massage I felt 
each of Ins curled toes separately and the hard tendons in Ins leg His calf was 
like a firm sponge ball His thigh swclhng out amazed me I likened it m 
my mind to the trumpet of some musical instrument I went on rubbing 
methodically I was able to feel his pain melting away 

When the tense look had qinte left his face, he said. Thanks , and stood up 
He unbuttoned his trousers, let them fall to the ground and pulled his shirt 
up Speaking to me with his head imprisoned in It he said You go and get 
your clothes and Til begm bathing 

I left him and hurried up to the hotel carrying my skis on my shoulder I 
ran up to my room and pulled my evening clothes out of the wardrobe The 
dinner jacket and trousers had belonged to my brother six years before when 
he was my age I was secretly ashamed of tins fact and had taken my brother s 
name from the inside of the breast pocket and had written my own m 
elaborate lettering 

I took my comb face flannel and soap, and getting out my toboggan shd 
back to Archet s chalet in a few minutes I let myself m and heard Archer 
splashing The httle hall was full of steam and I saw Archer s shoulders and 
arms hke a pink smudge through the open bathroom door 

‘Come and scrub my back ’ he yelled, it gives me a lovely feeling ^ He 
thrust a large stiff nailbrush into my hands and told me to scrub as hard as I 
could 

I ran it up and down his back until Td made harsh red tramlines 
Dehaous tremors seemed to be passmg through Archer 

Ah* go on** said Archer m a dream, hke a purnng cat ‘When Vm nch 
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ril have a special back-sciatcher slave I went on mdustiiously scrubbing Ins 
back till I was afraid that I would rub the skin off I hked to give him pleasure 
At last he stood up all dnpping and said Now it s your turn 
I undressed and got into Archer’s opaque soapy water I lay back and 
wallowed Archer poured some very smelly salts on to my stomach One 
crystal stuck in my navel and tickled and grated against me 
*This whiff ought to cover up all remainmg traces of me’ Archer laughed 
‘What s the smell supposed to be^ I asked brushmg the crystals off my 
stomach into the water, and playmg with the one that lodged so snugly m 
my navel 

Russian pine,’ said Archer, shutting his eyes ecstatically and makmg 
inbreathing dreamy noises He rubbed himself roughly with the towel and 
made his hair stand up on end 

I wanted to soak in the bath for hours but it was already getting late and 
so I had to hurry 

Archer saw what difficulty I had in tymg my tie He came up to me and 
said Let me do it I turned round reheved, but slightly ashamed of being 
mcompetent 

I kept very still and he tied it tightly and rapidly with his ham-hke hands 
He gave the bows a httle expert jerk and pat His eyes had a very concen- 
trated almost crossed look and I felt Inm breathing down on my face All 
down the front our bodies touched feathenly httle pomts of warmth came 
together The hard-boiled shirts were like shghtly warmed dinner-plates 
When I had brushed my hair we left the chalet and began to walk up the 
path to the hotel The beaten snow was so shppery, now that we were shod 
only m patent-leather shppers, that we kept shdmg backwards I threw out 
my arms laughing, and shoutmg to Archer to rescue me then when he 
grabbed me and started to haul me to him, he too would begin to shp It 
was a still. Prussian-blue night with rather weak stars Our laughter seemed 
to ring across the valley, to hit the mountains and then to travel on and on 
and on 

We reached the hotel a httle the worse for wear The soles of my patent- 
leather shoes had become soaked and there was snow on my trousers 
Through bendmg forward, the studs m Archer s shirt had burst undone and 
the slab of hair hung over one of his eyes We went mto the cloakroom to 
readjust ourselves before entermg the dimng-room 

Come and sit at my table,’ Archer said then he added ‘No we’ll sit at 
yours, there are two places there already 
We sat down and began to eat Roman gnoccht (The proprietor of the 
hotel was Italian-Swiss ) I did not like mme very much and was glad when 
I could go on to ceufs au beurre novr Now that my brother was away I could 
pick and choose m this way leaving out the meat course, if I chose to, 
without causmg any comment 
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Archer diank Pilsner and suggested that I shoild too Not wanting to 
disagree with him I nodded my head although I hated the pale yellow 
hitter water 

After the meal Archer ordered me enme de tnenthe with my coffee I had 
seen a nearby lady drmkmg this pietty hquid and asked him about it To be 
ordered a liqueur in all seriousness was a thrilling moment for me I sipped 
the fumy peppermint which left such an artificial heat in my throat and chest 
and thought that apart from my mother who was dead I had never liked 
anyone so much as I liked Archer He didn’t try to mterfere with me at all 
He just took me as I was and yet seemed to like me 
Archer was now smokmg a proper cigar not the leaf-rolled cigarettes 
we had had at lunch-time He o^ered me one too but I had the sense to 
reahze that he did not mean me to take one and smoke it there before the 
eyes of all the hotel I knew also that it would have made me sick for my 
father had given me a cigar when I was eleven m an attempt to put me off 
smokmg for ever 

I always associated cigars with middle-aged men and I watched Archer 
interestedly thuiking how funny the stiff fat thing looked sticking out of his 
young mouth 

We were sitting on the uncurtained sun-terrace looking out on to the 
snow m the mght the moon was just beginning to rise It made the snow 
ghtter suddenly, hke fish-scales Behmd us people were dancing in the salon 
and adjoimng rooms The music came to us in angry snatches some notes 
distorted, others qmte obhterated Archer did not seem to want to dance 
He seemed content to sit with me in silence 
Near me on a what-not stand stood a high-heeled slipper made of china 
I took It down and slipped my hand into it How hideously ugly the china 
pom-poms were down the front The pamted centipede chmbmg up the 
red heel wore a knowmg, human expression I moved my fingers m the 
china shoe, pretendmg they were toes 

I love monstrosities too ’ said Archer, as I put the shoe back beside the 
fern m its crinkly paper-covered pot 

Later we wandered to the buffet bar and stood there drinking many glasses 
of the Imonade which was made with white wme I took the tmkly pieces of 
ice into my mouth and sucked them, trymg to cool myself a httle Blood 
seemed to nsem my face my head buzzed 
Suddenly I felt full of Imonade and lager I left Archer to go to the cloak- 
room but he followed and stood beside me in the next china niche while 
the water flushed and gushed importantly in the polished copper tubes and 
an interestmg curious smell came from the wire basket which held some 
strange disinfectant crystals Archer stood so quietly and guardmgly beside 
me there that I had to say ‘Do I look queer^’ 

No, you don’t look queer, you look mce, he said simply 
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A rush of surpnse and pleasure made me hotter still We clanked over the 
tiles and left the cloak-room 

In the hall, I remembered that I had left all my skimg clothes at the 
chalet 

I shall need them m the morning ’ I said to Archer 
‘Let s go down there now then I can make cocoa on my spirit-lamp ard 
you can bring the clothes back with you 
We set out m the moonlight Archer soon took my arm foi he saw that I 
was drunk, and the path was more slippery than ever Archer sang Silent 
Night’ m German, and I began to cry I coiJd not stop myself It was such a 
dehght to cry in the moonhght with Archer singmg my favourite song and 
my brother far away up the mountain 

Suddenly we both sat down on our behinds with a thump There was a 
jarring pain at the bottom of my spine but I began to laugh wildly so did 
Archer We lay there laughing the snow meltmg under us and soaking 
through the seats of our trousers and the shoulders of our jackets 
Archer pulled me to my feet and dusted me down with hard slaps My 
teeth grated together each time he slapped me He saw that I was becoming 
more and more drunk m the freezing air He propelled me along to the 
chalet more or less frog-marching me m an expert faslnon I was quite 
content to leave myself in his hands 

When he got me upstairs he put me into one of the bunks and told me to 
rest The feathers ballooned out round me I sank down deliciously I felt as 
if I were floating down some magic staircase for ever 
Archer got his htde meta-stove out and made coffee — ^not cocoa as he had 
said He brought me over a strong cup and held it to my hps I drank it 
unthinkingly and not tastmg it, doing it only because he told me to 
When he took the cup away my head fell back on the pillow and I felt 
myself sinking and floating away agam I was on skis this time but they were 
hqmd skis made of melted glass, and the snow was glass too but a sort of 
glass that was spnngy like gelatme and flowing like water 
I felt a change m the hght and knew that Archer was bending over me 
Very quietly he took off my shoes undid my tie loosened the collar and 
unbuttoned my braces m front I remember thinlong before I finally fell 
asleep how clever he was to know about undoing the braces they had 
begun to feel so tight pulling down on my shoulders and dragging the 
trousers up between my legs Archer covered me with several blankets and 
another quilt 

When I woke in the morning Archer was already up He had made me 
some tea and had put it on the stove to keep warm He brought it over to 
me and I sat up I felt ill rather sick I remembered what a glorious day 
yesterday had been and thought how extraordmary it was that I had not 
slept m my own bed at the hotel but in Archer s room, m my clothes 
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I looked at him shamefacedly "What happened last night^ I felt pecuhar 
I said 

The lager and the lemonade and the cren e de menthe made you a bit fght 
Tm afraid Archer said lauglnng Do you feel better now^ We 11 go up to 
the hotel and and have breakfast soon 
I got up and washed and changed into my skiing clothes I still felt rather 
sick I made my evemng clothes into a neat bundle and tied them on to my 
toboggan I had the sweets Archer had given me in my pocket 
We went up to the hotel, dragging the toboggan behind us 
And there on the doorstep we met my brother with one of the guides 
They had had to return early becuse someone in the party had b’*oken a ski 
He was m a temper He looked at us and then said to me What have you 
been doing^ 

I was at a loss to know what to answer The very sight of him had so 
troubled me that this added difSculty of explaimng my actions was too much 
for me 

I looked at him miserably and mouthed something about gomg in to have 
breakfast 

My brother turned to Archer fiercely, but said notlnng 
Archer explained Your brother s just been down to my place We went 
skung together yesterday and he left some clothes at the chalet 

It s very early ’ was all my brother said then he swept me on into the 
hotel before him, without another word to the guide or to Archer 
He went with me up to my room and saw that the bed had not been slept 
in 

I said clumsily "The maid must have been in and done my room early I 
could not bear to explain to him about my wonderful day or why I had 
slept at the chalet 

My brother was so furious that he took no more notice of my weak 
explanations and lies 

When I suddenly said in desperation I feel sick, he seized me took me 
to the basm forced his fingers down my throat and struck me on the back 
till a yellow cascade of vomit gushed out of my mouth My eyes were filled 
with stinging water, I was trembhng I ran the water m the basm madly, to 
wash away this sign of shame 

Gradually I grew a little more composed I felt better, after bemg sick, and 
my brother had stopped swearing at me I filled the basin with fireezing water, 
and dipped my face into it The icy feel seemed to bite round my eye-sockets 
and make the flesh round my nose firm agam I waited, holdmg my breath 
for as long as possible 

Suddenly my head was pushed down and held, I felt my brother’s hard 
fingers digging into my neck He was hittmg me now with a shpper beating 
my buttocks and my back with slashing strokes, hitting a diiSerent place each 
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time as lie had been taught when a prefect at school so that the flesh should 
not be numbed from a previous blow 

I felt that I was going to choke I could not breathe under the water and 
reahzed that I would die I was seized with such a pamc that I wrenched 
myself free and darted round the room with him after me Water dripped 
on the bed the carpet, the chest of drawers Splashes of it spat agamst the 
mirror m the wardrobe door My brother aimed viaous blows at me until 
he had driven me into a corner There he beat against my uphfted arms y elhng 
in a hoarse, mad religious voice Bastard Devil Hailot Sod^ 

As I cowered under his blows, I remember thinkmg that my biother had 
suddenly become a lunatic and was talkmg gibberish m his madness for of 
the words he was using, I had not heard any before ei^cept Devil 



